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THAT  a  large  surface  of  heathclad  mountain  and  moorland, 
intersected  by  brawling  streams  and  unnavigable  rivers, 
diequered  here  and  there  with  broad  lochs  and  solitary  tarns, 
and  under  the  influence  of  a  climate  such  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  the  land  being  brought  into  cultivation  by  any 
outlay  of  capital,  should  contribute  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
wealth  and  wellbeing  of  the  country  on  which  it  is  found 
mapped,  may  be  considered  a  somewhat  startling  proposition. 

If,  indeed,  those  mountain-ranges  were  rich  in  mineral  product 
— in  coal,  in  iron — if  those  angry  torrents,  boring  and  grinding 
their  passage  through  the  auriferous  rock,  carried  down  with 
them  the  precious  grain  to  gild  the  sandbank  of  the  rivers  to 
which  they  are  tributary — the  value  of  such  possessions  would  be 
apparent,  and  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  region  would  have  other 
ties  beside  that  dear  one  of  home  and  fatherland  to  bind  them  to 
the  soil.  But  no  such  sources  of  wealth  are  known  to  exist 
there,  or  they  remain  yet  to  be  explored.  At  the  present  day, 
^  the  busy  hum  of  men '  disturbs  not  the  stillness  of  those  broad 
straths;  the  sound  of  the  forge-hammer  is  unheard  in  those 
remote  conies  ;  no  tall  chimneys  are  there  to  poison  the  air  and 
mar  the  wild  beauty  of  the  romantic  scenery ;  nor  is  it  on  record 
that  any  observant  angler  has  laid  aside  his  fishing-gear  to  sift 
gold-dust  in  the  river's  deposit 

But  this  extensive  tract  of  waste  upland — which  up  to  a  recent 
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period  yielded  little  or  no  retam  to  its  possessors,  and  is  left 
even  now  in  all  its  primitive  wildness — has  been  discovered  ta 
bear  a  bounteous,  rent-paying  product — an  unthought-of  harvest 
— ^to  be  gatherecf  in  the  purple  heather  of  its  picturesque  lull- 
sides:  not,  indeed,  without  'sweat  of  brow,'  but  self-imposed 
and  pleasapt  withal  is  the  toil  to  the  labourer  as  the  result  is 
remunerative  and  without  outgoings  of  [any  kind  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  land. 

Some  future  Macaulay,  perhaps,  when  tracing,  literally  ^  cib 
ovOy^  the  growlb  of  modem  civilisation  in  Ae  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, will  take  occasion,  in  a  long  exordium,  to  moralise  on  the 
great  results  produced  by  small  causes,  by  way  of  preparing  his 
readers  and  excusing  himself  for  the  introduction  of  so  insigni- 
ficant a  subject  as  a  wild  game-bird  in  the  serious  page  of 
history.  He  may  suggest  that  he  is  pot  altogether  without  pre- 
cedent, and  will  advert  briefly  to  the  services  rendered  by  another 
bird  (too  often  thoughtlessly  made  game  of)  in  saving  a  certain 
capitol,  before  he  records  the  indirect  influence  exercised  by  the 
grouse  on  its  native  land.  He  may  deem  such  honourable  men- 
tion of  the  bird  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  historian ;  but  it 
is  not  the  less  a  fact  that  the  parcelling  off  the  moor  and  mountain 
into  grouse-shootirws  has  been  productive  of  a  most  beneficial 
effect  in  many  different  ways  on  the  country.  Besides  increasing 
largely  the  incomes  of  the  proprietors,  the  sojourn  of  the  wealthy 
tenant  from  the  South,  and  the  consequent  spreading  of  much 
money  over  wide  and  poor  districts,  has  added  to  the  material 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people ;  while  the  introduction  at 
the  same  time  of  new  habits,  new  manners,  new  ideas,  has 
promoted  their  advancement  and  improvement 

It  is  true  that  increased  facilities  of  locomotion  have  of  late 
years  turned  a  part  of  the  stream  of  travel  northward  which  used 
to  flow  in  oth/er  channels.  A  summer  excursion  to  the  High^ 
lands  is  now  become  what  a  trip  to  Paris  or  a  tour  in  Switzerland 
was  formerly.  The  pleasure-seeker,  the  holiday  tourist,  is  no 
longer  obliged  to  cross  the  Channel  in  search  of  the  picturesque 
and  the  grand  in  scenery :  it  is  equally  easy  to  transport  himself 
to  Scotland,  and  he  finds  there  every  beautiful  combination  of 
mountain  an,d  valley,  of  wood  and  lake  and  river. 

To  this  influx  of  strangers,  then,  it  may  be  objected,  is  due 
the  advantage  asserted  to  have  accrued  from  the  grouse — it  is 
the  traveller  who  has  been  the  pioneer.  Not  so.  The  tourist 
hosts  move  nearly  in  the  same  groove  ;  there  is  a  certain  beaten 
track,  from  which  they  rarely  deviate,  and  this  leads  them  through 
a  comparatively  narrow  section  of  the  Highlands.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  their  course  much  money  is  distributed  ;  capacious  hotels 
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have  risen  in  their  wake,  shops  to  provide  for  their  probable 
wants  have  started  up,  and  means  of  conveyance  by  land  and 
water  have  been  established  on  their  routine  line  of  travel; 
but,  beyond  the  pecuniary  advantage  thus  conferred  on  certain 
localities,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  affluence  of  tourists 
has  been  altogether  a  gain  to  the  country ;  whether  it  has  produced 
a  very  healthy  effect  on  the  character  and  the  morale  of  the  people. 
It  is  a  generally  acknowledged  fact  that  it  has  had  a  contrary 
tendency  in  those  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  to  which  the 
tide  of  travel  has  set  strongest,  and  in  which  the  requirenients 
and  comforts  of  the  stranger  have  been  most  studied. 

While,  however,  the  tourist  has  been  hurrying  along  the  route 
laid  down  for  him  in  his  Guide-book,  leaving,  we  fear,  upon  his 
track  more  of  evil  than  of  good,  another  more  influential  class  of 
aliens  has  taken  temporary  possession  of  a  vast  extent  of  the 
Highlands,  and,  nmking  it  a  residence  for  some  months  in  the 
year,  has  not  only  contributed  essentially  to  the  material  wealth 
of  the  country,  but  has  worked  a  permanent  good  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  remote  and  wild  districts  by  revolutionising  their 
habits  and  prejudices,  by  bringing  them,  as  it  were,  into  com- 
munication witfi  a  world  to  which  they  were  strangers. 

We  allude  to  the  lessees  of  grouse-shootings ;  we  do  not  care 
to  include  those  of  deer-forests,  because  these  latter  are  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  and  the  ranges  from  which  the  sheep  have 
been  removed  are,  from  their  more  remote  localities  and  more 
rugged  character,  for  the  most  part  but  diinly  populated. 

Probably  the  first  of  those  who  visited  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land with  a  view  of  testing  the  capabilities  of  the  country  as  a 
sporting  field  were  carried  thither  by  the  love  of  adventure  and 
the  novelty  of  exploring  fresh  ground.  They  had  for  a  time  but 
few  followers,  and  these  not  mere  shooters  but  sportsmen — there  is 
a  wide  difference  between  the  two  terms — men  who,  tired  of  the 
hedgebound  stubble-field,  found  on  die  wide  moor  more  room 
for  their  energies,  more  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  tastes  which 
carried  them  beyond  the  mere  killing  and  slaying.  In  later 
years  the  overflow  of  shooters  from  the  crowded  South  naturally 
sought  the  outlet  most  convenient  for  its  current. 

Many  circumstances  have  combined  to  multiply  the  number 
of  men  who  take  up  shooting  as  their  field-sport  of  jH^ilection. 
The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  old  Game  Law  rendered  shooting 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  comparatively  few — the  ^fruges 
consumere  nati ;  the  field  was  open  only  to  those  who  were  pos- 
sessed of  a  certain  amount  of  landed  property.  The  abroga- 
tion of  this  statute  in  1831,  and  the  new  Act,  which  gave  die 
necessary  qualification  to  any  one  furnished  with  a  game  certifi- 
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cate,  let  in  'the  manj.'  The  increase  in  wealth  within  the 
last  few  years  has  enlarged  the  doss  of  shooters.  Again,  the 
rapidity  of  travelling  has  enabled  very  many  to  indulge  in  field- 
sports  who  could  ill  afford  the  loss  of  time  and  the  heavy  expenses 
incurred  in  the  oldfashioned  journey  by  the  turnpike-road.  And 
it  is  not  only  that  the  number  of  shooters  is  increased,  they  have 
become  also  more  destructive.  The  notable  improvements  in 
firearms,  dating  from  the  invention  of  the  percussion  lock  to 
supersede  the  old  flint,  down  to  the  more  recent  substitution  of 
the  breech-loader  for  the  muzzle-loader,  have  enabled  men  to 
shoot  quicker  and  better. 

The  taste  for  shooting  becoming  thus  more  widely  diffused, 
there  was  no  longer  room  for  the  increased  number  of  its  followers, 
who  naturally  looked  about  them  for  a  new  and  more  open  range 
of  practice.  Hence  the  irruption — ^it  may  so  be  called— of  the 
Southerner  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland..  A  tract,  which 
seemed  to  him  illimitable  in  length  and  breadth,  accustomed  as 
he  was  to  the  confined  bounds  of  an  enclosed  country,  was  there 
found  to  be  attainable  on  lease.  The  *  monarch-of-all-I-survey  * 
sort  of  feeling,  the  absolute  freedom  that  could  be  there  exercised  . 
from  all  the  tedious  conventionalities  of  ordinary  life,  the  volun- 
tary abandonment  of  all  his  usual  luxuries,  and  the  very  roughing 
it  in  homely  quarters  had  its  charm;  but,  more  than  all,  the 
bracing,  life-giving  air  he  breathed  on  the  hills  was  delightful  to 
the  new-comer.  A  moor  in  Scotland  became  an  institution  : 
fashion  sanctioned  it,  but  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  thing  esta- 
blished it. 

The  Red  Grouse  {Lagopus  Scoticus)  is  so  well  known  in 
appearance  that  we  spare  the  reader  the  technical  enumeration  of 
the  marks  which  distinguish  it  from  many  other  birds  of  the 
same  family,  the  genus  Tetrao.  Two  other  species  are  found 
with  us:  the  Capercailzie,  or  Cock  of  the  Wood  {Vrogallu8\ 
•and  the  Blackcock  {^Tetrao  tetriz).  The  former  of  these  was 
indigenous,  and,  after  becoming  extinct,  has  been  within  the  last 
few  years  successfully  reintroduced  into  Scotland.  It  is  the  Red 
'Grouse,  however,  that  has  unwittingly  conferred  so  great  a  boon 
on  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Sir  William  Jardine  says  of  it : — 

*  The  Mnir-fowl,  the  delight  of  the  sportsman,  may  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  sports  of  the  fowler ;  it  is  to  hun  what  the  fox  is  to  the 
hunter,  the  sahnon  to  the  fisher.  The  light  air  of  the  early  morning 
•of  a  fine  twelfth^  and  the  free  and  open,  almost  unbounded  prospect 
-exhilarate  the  spirits ;  while  the  boldness  of  the  game  upon  disoovery, 
erectly  uttering  his  ciy  of  warning  to  his  brood, — ^his  vigorous, 
lengthened  flight,  so  long  as  to  create  doubts  of  his  being  again  seen — 
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cany  with  them  a  continuatioii  of  excitement,  long  after  it  is  satiated 
with  following  the  skulking  black  game,  or  the  more  rural  amusement 
of  walking  up  partridges.  But  independent  of  this  claim  upon  the 
sportsman,  it  has  another :  the  red  grouse  is  exclusiyely  confined  to 
the  British  Islands,  and  has  neyer  been  found  on  any  part  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  it  would  be  much  to  be  regretted  if  unlimited  persecution 
or  want  of  preservation  should  in  after  years  exterminate  diis  bird,  so 
exclusiyely  national.'* 

Sir  William  might  have  added  that  the  grouse  possesses  yet 
another  recommendation,  which  with  many  persons  will  outweigh 
those  he  has  awarded  to  it,  and  will  be  considered  far  more 
praiseworthy  than  the  beauty  of  its  plumage  and  the  thoroughly 
game  look  of  the  bird.  It  is  no  mean  addition  to  the  menu  of  the 
dinner-table.  This  quality  has  established  for  it  a  reputation  in 
parts  of  the  country  remote  from  the  spot  where  it  is  so  valuable 
as  an  object  of  sport  and  a  source  of  revenue ;  and  this,  it  may 
be  assumed,  fairly  entitles  it  to  a  larger  share  of  general  interest 
in  its  family  history  and  its  peculiar  habits  than  if  it  were  a  bird 
of  meaner  pretensions.! 

The  birds  differ  greatly  in  plumage,  the  colour  varying  from 
all  the  shades  of  brown  to  almost  black ;  nor  are  they  nearly 
uniform  in  size  and  weight ;  the  grouse  of  the  Western  High- 
lands being  much  larger  than  those  of  Perthshire  and  the  East 
generally,  where,  however,  they  are  much  more  abundant.  Mr. 
Colquhoun  remarks :  *  Grouse  are  never  so  plentiful  on  the  West 
coast,  from  the  wet  springs  'addling  so  many  of  the  eggs.  Thi& 
deficiency  in  quantity  is  ike  reason  of  the  superior  quality  of  the- 

•  *  XataralUt'g  Library,'  It.  145. 

t  The  French  reproach  ns  with  having  but  one  sauce ;  it  may  with  more  truth 
be  asserted  that  in  the  south,  where  grouse  is  an  important  luxury,  we  know 
but  one  mode  of  dressing  it.  The  cook  looks  upon  it  as  a  bird  to  be  inevitaUy 
roasted ;  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  insinuate  that  so  treated,  and  served  up  with 
its  ffonriUtre  of  artistically  browned  bread-crumbs,  it  does  not  gracefully  and  fitly 
hear  the  honours  of  precedence  at  the  second  course ;  but  we  would  submit  that 
its  merits  are  still  but  imperfectly  developed.  In  fact,  the  real  value  of  the 
grouse  as  food  can  only  be  fairly  appreciated  where  the  supply  is  unlimited. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  kitchen  of  every  well-organised  diooting-lodge  is 
established  b.  pot  au  feu,  which,  like  the  famous  Heidelberg  tuu  in  days  of  ^ore, 
is  nerer  exhausted,  but  as  its  savoury  contents  are  drawn  off,  it  is  replenished 
continually  with  new  maUfriei 

To  this  slowly  simmering  caldron  are  consigned  those  birds  whose  mature 
age  unfits  them  for  a  more  summary  process  of  preparation  for  table,  and  those 
vhose  inexperience  or  misplaced  confidence  has  allowed  them  to  rise  too  near  the 
gun.  May  be  an  aged  blackcock  or  an  occasional  hare  may  help  'to  make 
the  haggis  good.'  The  result  is  a  soup  of  such  surpassing  excellence,  that  once 
tasted  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten.  But  to  savcurer  thoroughly  the  young  and 
tender  bird,  let  it  be  split  open,  broiled,  and  served  up  at  breakfast,  spread-eagle 
fashion.  Those  who  have  never  eaten  spatchcocked  grouse  can  hardly  be  said  to 
know  the  real  flavour  of  the  bird. 
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Argyllshire  birds,  it  being  a  ncTer-iailingrule  that  when  ground 
is  OTBistocked  the  creatures  deteriorated  * 

•Their  food  consists  of  the  young  and  tender  tops  of  the  heather, 
and  of  the  mountain  and  bog  berries,  of  which  the  country  affords 
a  great  variety.  The  young  brood  continues  with  the  hen  till 
early  in  October,  when  they  begin  to  paek^  as  it  is  termed,  in 
large  flocks,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty.  This  packing,  how- 
ever, occurs  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  season ;  and  if  the 
weather  set  in  cold  and  stormy,  even  in  mid-September  the 
birds  will  get  together ;  they  then  become  wild  and  difficult  to 
approach.  When  the  winter  is  severe,  and  the  snow  lies  deep  on 
the  hills,  they  descend  in  great  numbers  to  the  low  ground  in 
search  of  food,  and  &11  e9sy  victims  to  the  snare  and  gun  of  the 
poacher. 

The  first  mention  we  can  discover  of  grouse,  as  a  game  bird, 
occurs  in  *  Burt's  Letters.'  Captain  Burt  was  quartered  at  Inver- 
ness about  the  year  1730,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  and  his 
brother  officers,  as  men  in  country  quarters  continue  to  do,  more 
mqjarumy  took  the  field  against  the  ferce  natures  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. After  relating  that  their  diet  consisted  of  salmon,  par- 
^<Jg®>  grouse,  hare,  &c.,  and  speaking  of  the  tarmican  as  *  being 
like  a  grouse,'  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

^  Hares  and  the  several  kinds  of  birds  above  mentioned,  abound  even 
to  exuberance — rather  too  much  for  a  sportsman's  diversion.  .  .  .  .  • 
We  often  make  presents  to  the  inhabitants,  who  none  of  them  mU  hegtow 
powder  or  shot  upon  any  of  the  game.  You  may  sometimes  buy  partridges 
for  a  penny  apiece :  but  there  are  not  many  except  in  snow,  when 
there  are  sacldulB.  I  asked  a  magistrate  why  such  poaching  was 
allowed.     He  said,  "  OA,  if  it  wasn't  «o,  we  should  never  get  any  for  our- 


We  naay  gather  from  this  that  grouse  were  game;  that  the 
gentry  did  not  care  to  shoot  them ;  and  that  the  country  people 
taking  them  was  considered  poaching^  though  it  was  not  looked 
upon  as  a  very  heinous  offence. 

Our  earliest  sporting  authorities  are  very  meagre  in  their 
accounts  of  the  grouse;  and  their  instructions  to  the  shooter 
amount  to  but  little.  Colonel  Hawker,  the  greet  grni  of  his  day, 
dismisses  the  subject  with  a  few  words  only ;  and  Mr.  Daniel, 
whose  admirable  work,  *  Rural  Sports*  (1805),  now  almost  for- 
gotten, has  nevertheless  been  die  basis  of  many  a  later  book  on 
Field  Sports,  devotes  but  a  few  pages  of  his  three  ample  quartos 
to  the  bird.  He  gives  the  following  quaint  warning  of  the  work 
to  be  done  in  following  grouse : — 

♦  '  Moor  and  Loch,'  p.  112. 
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'  Up  ihe  hillB)  where  a  horse  cast  travel  grooBeHiiooting  is  a  noble 
Aversion ;  to  be  midertaken  ottterwise  demands  coilBtiiini  hard  hibonr, 
far  the  shooter  is,  during  the  course  of  the  day^  teoeviding ;  that  is,  if 
he  £nd8  a  brood  on  the  top  of  one  eminence,  they  will  swoop  over  the 
Tallej  till  they  reach  the  summit  of  another,  up  which  the  sportsman 
has  to  climb.'* 

The  same  author  affords  evidence,  in  a  foot-note,  that  he,  like 
ourselves,  had  looked  in  vain  for  any  ancient  records  of  grouse, 
since  he  is  fain  to  content  himself  widi  a  negative  proposition, 
going  only  to  the  extent  of  proving  the  estimation  in  which  the 
bird  was  not  held  in  the  fourteenth  century : — 

^Neither  tiiis  (the  grouse),'  he  says,  ^nor  the  blackcock,  were  at  the 
feast  of  Archbishop  Nevil,  which  is  somewhat  suirprising,  especially  as 
both  are  found  in  Yorkshire  :  perhaps  they  were  unaccustomed  to  the 
taste  of  tiiem,  or  did  not  consider  them  a  dainty :  they  are  more  highly 
esteemed  when  sent  as  presents  to  the  south,  both  fresh  and  potted. 
The  expedition  of  the  mailcoaches  has  at  least  enabled  the  Londoners 
to  receive  the  moor  game  sweeter  than  formerly.' 

*  To  show  the  abundance '  (here  speaks  the  true  sportsman)  ^  rather 
than  the  exploit  itself  (which  by  a  gportsman,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
never  be  repeated),  the  Earl  of  Strathmore's  gamekeeper  was  matched 
fat  a  considerable  sum  to  shoot  forty  brace  of  moor  game  in  the  course 
of  the  12th  of  August,  upon  his  Lordship's  moors  in  Yorkshire.' 

*  In  1801  a  gentleman  in  Invemessshire  shot  fiffy-two  brace  of  moor 
game  in  one  day,  never  killing  a  bird  sitting,  or  more  than  one  bird  at 
A  time.' 

This  latter  feat  he  leaves  without  comment :  perhaps  he  could 
not  trust  himself  to  express  his  feelings.  He  had  never  heard  of 
a  battue^  nor  read  the  modem  chronicles  of  the  first  days  of 
grouse-shooting  in  the  *  Inverness  Courier.' 

Forty  years  ago  the  grouse  and  other  winged  game  in  the 
Highlands  was  hardly  considered  worthy  of  any  care  in  its  pre- 
servation ;  the  gamekeeper's  duties  extended  only  to  the  protection 
of  the  deer  ;  for  the  proprietors  were  jealous  of  dieir  forest  rights, 
and  waged  fierce  war  against  the  pgacher  who  soared  at  such 
high  game.  The  grazings  were  for  the  most  part  let  to  small 
fanners;  and  the  rental  derived  from  these  made  up  the  abrogate 
income  of  the  laird.  To  the  latter  the  shootings  on  the  ground 
were  no  source  of  profit,  and  they  were  of  little  good  to  the  poor 
man,  affording  a  few  brace  of  grouse  or  a  hare  or  two,  perhaps 
now  and  then  a  stray  deer,  to  those  who  had  the  activity  and 
energy  to  capture  them  ;  but  this  advantage  was  more  than  nulli- 
fied by  the  habits  of  idleness  and  opposition  to  the  law  thereby 
engendered.     Fowlingpieces,  too,  at  that  time  were  rare  as  they 

•  *  Rural  Sports/  iii.  75. 
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were  rude  in  manufacture  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  moor- 
game  was  killed  more  by  the  snare  than  the  gun. 

We  are  tempted  to  introduce  a  communication  made  to  us  bj 
a  Highland  friend,  although  it  carries  us  back  to  a  period  more 
remote  than  that  to  which  we  refer : — 

'  Donald  Macdonald,  a  native  of  Braemar,  who  died  about  ten  years 
ago,  at,  I  believe,  about  eighty  years  of  age,  and  who  was  gamekeeper 
for  many  years  to  the  late  Mr.  Farquharson,  of  Finzean,  and  afterwardjs 
to  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Du£^  was,  as  I  have  often  heard  from  him- 
self and  others,  the  first  man  in  his  native  district  who  practised 
shooting  grouse  upon  the  wing.  He  did  so,  not  as  keeper,  but  for  his  • 
own  amusement,  and  as  what  would  now  be  called  a  poacher ;  but  so 
little  were  grouse  thought  of  in  those  days  in  that  country,  that  his 
unauthorised  shooting  was  never  looked  upon  as  an  offence.  On  the 
contrary,  Lord  Fife's  keeper  in  the  Mar  Forest  used,  he  said,  often  to 
get  his  assistance  in  procuring  such  supplies  of  game  as  were  oidered 
from  time  to  time  by  his  Lordship.  The  keeper  himself,  whose  em^ 
ployment  had  reference  not  to  the  preservation  of  grouse,  but  of  deer, 
was,  it  may  be  supposed,  glad  of  such  aid,  seeing  that  the  only  notion 
he  had  of  shooting  grouse  was  potting  them  on  the  ground  with  a 
single-barrelled  gun,  rested  on  a  forked  stick,  which  he  carried  with 
him  for  the  purpose.  This  may  have  been  seventy  or  seventy-five 
years  ago.' 

But  while  the  smaller  game  was  thus  disregarded,  or  valued 
only  in  so  far  as  it  afforded  an  occasional  day's  amuse- 
ment to  the  proprietor  and  his  friends,  the  forest-rights,  as  we 
said  before,  were  jealously  asserted,  and  the  rigorous  enactments 
of  the  laws  remained  still  in  force,  the  complex  nature  of  which, 
often  led  to  bitter  family  feuds,  to  personal  quarrels,  and  to  end- 
less litigation  among  neighbours. 

This  state  of  things  has  been  most  ably  and  pleasantly  deli- 
neated in  '  Forest  Sketches,. or  Deerstalking  and  other  Sports  in 
the  Highlands^  Fifty  Years  ago.'  Into  a  tale,  as  well  told  as  it  is 
interesting  in  itself,  the  author  has  introduced  what  he  modestly 
terms  sketches,  but  which  may  rather  be  called  finished  drawings 
of  forest  adventure,  deerstalking,  otter-hunting,  salmon-spearing, 
and  other  wild  sports,  all  so  truthfully  and  vividly  coloured  as  to 
bring  the  scene  of  each  adventure  palpably  before  the  reader. 
They  remind  us  of  the  graphic  descriptions  of  the  late  Charles 
St.  John  ;  and  the  connoisseur  will  see  at  a  glance,  from  the 
handling  of  the  subject,  and  the  touch,  and  the  finish,  that  the 
two  artists  were  of  the  same  school. 

The  author,  in  his  introduction,  takes  a  brief  survey  of  the  oM  • 
forest  laws  in  Scotland,  and,  among  other  enactments,  we  find 
one  to  the  effect  '  that  no  man  hunt  or  haulk  who  hath  not  a  pleugh- 
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of  land  in  heritage,  under  the  pain  of  an  hundred  pounds.'* 
*  This  last  Act,'  he  continues,  '  still  remains  upon  the  statute 
book,  but  it  is  seldom  enforced,  except  in  the  case  of  landless 
persons  who  apply  for  a  game  certificate  with  the  object  of  tres- 
passing on  the  ground  of  others,  or,  in  other  words,  poaching 
with  impunity.' 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  law  of  qualification,  which  was  set 
aside  in  England  by  the  new  game-law,  should  still  exist  in  Scot- 
land. In  France  also  the  parte  JCarmeSj  or  permission  to  carry  a 
gun,  is  never  granted  unless  the  applicant  can  show  that  he  has 
land  of  his  own,  or  an  authorisation  to  shoot  over  that  of  another 
person;  and  few  right-thinking  people,  we  submit,  would  be 
disposed  to  find  fault  with  such  an  enactment,  on  the  score  either 
of  wisdom  or  justice. 

An  English  traveller  was  unpleasantly  made  aware  of  the 
existence  of  this  law  in  France,  some  few  years  ago.  Proposing 
to  shoot  his  way  through  the  Pyrenees,  he  applied  at  the  Mairie 
for  the  necessary  porte  d^armes,  M.  le  Maire  himself  heard  the 
request,  and  politely  requested  to  see  the  traveller's  permission  to 
shooL  When  he  confessed  his  utter  ignorance  of  such  a  require- 
ment, he  explained  that  the  permission  to  carry  arms  was  one 
thing,  the  law  of  trespass  another;  that  the  former  was  never 
granted  but  to  those  who  were  able  to  show  how  it  could  be  used 
without  infringing  the  latter.  Utterly  taken  aback  by  this  un- 
looked-for bar  to  his  shooting  projects  (for  he  was  a  stranger  in 
the  land),  the  Englishman  was  bowing  himself  out,  when  M.  le 
Maire,  after  enjoying  his  embarrassment  for  a  moment,  told  him 
in  the  most  courteous  manner  that  he  would  undertake  to  put 
him  within  the  law,  by  giving  him  leave  to  shoot  on  his 
property. 

The  French  game  law  does  not  go  beyond  the  fixing  the 
seasons  at  which  game  may  or  may  not  be  killed ;  the  law  of 
trespass,  however,  is  as  stringent  as  it  is  well  defined.  It  enacts 
that  no  one  shall  set  foot  on  another  man's  land,  on  any  pretencCy 
without  leave  of  the  owner,  and  subjects  the  trespasser  to  cumu- 
lative penalties.  There  are  no  legal  fictions  ;  no  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietor  of  the  ground  to  swear  to  damage,  *  to 
wit,  to  the  value  of  three  farthings  ;'  no  question  as  to  the  object 
of  the  trespasser,  whether  in  pursuit  of  game  or  not  It  is  enough 
that  he  shall  be  found  where  he  has  no  right  to  be. 

One  more  extract  from  '  Forest  Sketches,'  which  bears  more 
immediately  on  our  subject.  Speaking  of  the  good  feeling  exist- 
ing between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  common  cause  made  by 

♦  IntrodactioD,  p.  xiv. 
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boih  against  the  rights  asserted  by  the  great  proprietors  of  foreits, 
the  author  says  : — 

'Then  most  HigUand  proprietors  had  near  relations  ataiong  titeir 
tenants,  to  whom  they  considered  tiliemselTes  bonad  by  ties  idways 
held  sacred,  and  who  were  never  denied  the  right  to  shoot  and  kill  as 
much  game  as  they  chose.  Abont  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning 
of  this  century,  some  of  the  kinsfolk  of  the  laird  materially  helped  to 
maintain  their  families  and  retainers  by  means  of  the  river  and  the 
moor,  and,  besides,  sold  game  to  the  amoxmt  of  their  small  rents.  The 
game  certificate  now  required  by  every  ^ortsman  had  not  been  very 
long  imposed,  was  not  thought  necessary,  and  was  seldom  obtained.' 

It  is  suggestive  that  the  word  grouse  does  not  occur  in  the 
volume  before  us. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  state  of  the  country  at  the 
time  to  which  we  refer  it  behoves  us  to  take  a  nearer  view  of 
the  Highland  economy  then  prevailing.  The  population,  though 
sparse  and  scanty  in  proportion  to  the  immense  extent  of  terri- 
tory, was  already  too  large  for  the  resources  of  a  soil  by  nature 
unproductive  and  intolerant  of  cultivation.  Families  huddled 
together  in  wretched  cabins,  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  poverty 
and  privation,  contrived  with  difficulty  to  pick  up  a  bftre  sub- 
sistence. Their  very  ignorance  of  the  comforts  and  refinenients 
of  civilised  life,  and  the  narrow  bounds  set  to  their  wants,  ren- 
dered them  happily  insensible  of  their  condition.*  The  strong 
feeling  of  clanship  lingered  yet  among  the  people;  and  their 
affection  for  their  loved  mountain-land  was  hardly  exceeded  by 
their  attachment  to  their  chieftain;  these  two  sentiments — in- 
stincts almost  in  the  Highlander — contributed  mainly  to  render 
their  state  bearable. 

Dr.  MaccuUoch  says  : — 

'  The  Englishman,  to  whom  the  habits  and  feelings  of  this  people 
are  unknown,  will  be  surprised  that  such  a  state  of  things  can  exist  at 
all,  and  not  less  so  to  find  that  it  is  difficult  to  apply  a  remedy.  He 
expects  that  the  natural  overflowing  of  people  in  one  place  will,  with- 
out effort,  discharge  its  superfluity  on  those  where  there  is  a  deficiency. 
He  is  unacquainted  with  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  Highlanders 
adhere  to  their  place  of  birth,  and  that,  it  would  seem,  in  inverse  ratio 
to  all  apparent  causes  of  attraction.  At  the  same  tinie^  it  must  be  re- 
marked tibat  the  insulated  state,  the  peculiar  haHts,  and  the  language 
of  the  people  present  additional  obstacles  to  migration ;  and  that  many 
changes,  yet  far  distant,  must  be  made  before  such  a  fi?ee  communica- 
tion can  be  established  as  shall  allow  it  to  take  place,  without  effort 
and  without  pain,  before  it  shall  become  a  current  part  of  the  system 
of  action.  Any  expedients  which  shall  break  through  these  habits 
and  destroy  these  bounds  will  facilitate  this  measure,  so  much  to  be 
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wifllied ;  and  hy  abolidufEtg^  distinctioiiB  i&  the  ocoaeaiiiimfy  ftt  large, 
Tender  the  intercha&ge'of  all  its  constituents  easy.'* 

The  small  farms  and  grazings,  we  have  said,  formed  the  only 
source  of  revenue  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land.  These  were  all 
in  very  limited  holdings,  tenanted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  strath. 
That  portion  of  the  land  which  was  under  the  plough,  for  the 
most  part  in  detached  patches,  produced  a  crop  of  oats  or  bear, 
scanty  at  the  best  of  times,  precarious  always ;  so  ungrateful  the 
soil,  and  so  rude  the  climate.  The  number  of  sheep  raised  was 
not  greater  than  sufficed  to  provide  food  for  the  household  of  the 
tenant,  and  supply  the  demand  of  the  nearest  market-town.  Black 
cattle  formed  the  important  stock  of  the  country.  It  was  only  in 
the  year  1803  the  Highland  Society  offered  a  premium  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  ^Introduction  of  sheep-farming,'  the  results  of 
which  might,  it  was  hoped,  render  the  Highlands  a  food-prO- 
dncing  country,  and  make  sheep  a  staple  of  commerce. 

This  was  the  first  impulse  given  to  a  movement  which  has 
eventually  led  to  such  important  results.  Here  the  Highland 
proprietor  reaped  a  twofold  advantage ;  his  rental  was  augmented 
by  the  transfer  of  the  land  to  men  of  capital  and  enterprise, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  poor  and  struggling  families  which 
were  in  some  sort  dependent  upon  him,  being  suddenly  thinned 
by  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  husbandry  t^quiring  fewer 
hands,  were  no  longer  a  burden  to  him.  Many  of  the  people 
were  obliged  to  leave  their  mountain  homes  to  seek  employment 
in  the  low  country ;  and  this  expatriation,  setting  aside  the  first 
painful  feeling  natural  to  those  whose  love  of  fatherland  is  pro- 
verbial, was  an  actual  benefit  to  them ;  for  the  Highlander, 
indolent  and  careless,  as  he  is,  in  a  position  in  which  he  feels 
that  no  exertion  or  industry  on  his.  part  could  avail  him  beyond 
the  securing  wherewithal  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  be- 
comes a  new  creature,  patient,  active,  plodding,  industrious,  and 
generally  successful,  where  he  is  placed  among  stirring  com- 
panions and  sees  his  way  to  the  attainment  of  a  better  and  more 
prosperous  condition. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  original  projectors  of  the 
scheme  for  turning  the  Highlands  into  sheepwalks,  could  have 
contemplated  the  absorption  of  small  holdings  into  large  farms. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  certain  that  the  system  they  advocated 
has  been  carried  out  to  an  extent  they  could  hardly  have  fore- 
seen, and  ',with  all  the  beneficial  effects  they  ventured  to  predict. 
Nay,  so  important  has  sheep-farming  become  that  it  is  now  the 
main  hope  of  those  who  wish  to  retain  the  existing  population 

♦  'Western  Islands,'  i.  109  (1819). 
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of  the  Highlands :  and,  as  there  are  co-operative  companies 
in  almost  every  trade,  a  system  of  co-operative  sheep-farming  is 
gro\^ing  up.  The  old  system  of  club  farming  is  applied  to 
sheep-farming. 

But  it  would  be  beside  our  subject  to  enter  more  fully  into 
the  causes  which  brought  about  the  first  social  revolution  in  the 
Highlands.  The  progress  of  an  improved  system  of  sheep- 
farming,  adapted  to  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  country,  was 
rapid  and  continual ;  remunerative  to  the  new  and  enterprising 
tenant,  it  added  largely  to  the  rent-roll  of  the  proprietor,  while 
it  had  the  effect  of  bringing  about  an  entire  change  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  population.  The  class  of  small  independent  farmers 
paying  rents  ranging  from  20/.  to  50/.  disappeared  :  the  crofters, 
whose  rent  varied  from  2/.  to  10/.,  have  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  followed  them,  or  have  changed  their  condition  for  the 
more  healthy  one  of  farm  labourers  or  shepherds ;  of  the  cotters, 
there  remained  only  as  many  as  were  wanting  to  make  up  the 
number  of  hands  requisite  on  extended  farms,  and  those  who, 
having  some  trade  or  handicraft  to  fall  back  upon,  could  earn 
a  livelihood,  and  be  useful  members  of  the  community. 

Such  would  appear  to  have  been  the  state  of  the  Highlands 
when  the  happy  idea  of  going  further  afield  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  tastes  first  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  the  southern  sports- 
man ;  and,  when  his  inclinations  pointed  northward,  his  wildest 
dreams  could  scarcely  have  suggested  to  him  that  a  barren  mo(H*- 
land  and  rugged  hill-country  could  ever  possess  sufficient  charms 
to  induce  him  to  become  a  willing  resident  in  its  solitudes  even 
for  a  season,  still  less  that,  after  once  experiencing  its  effects  and 
tasting  its  delights,  he  should  in  after-time  look  forward  to  the 
same  period  of  each  year  with  the  impatient  longing  of  a  school- 
boy for  breaking-up  day. 

Among  the  earliest  pioneers  into  the  unexplored  region  of  the 
north,  was  the  celebrated  Colonel  Thornton,  who,  in  the  year 
1803,  made  a  successful  progress  through  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land for  the  express  purpose  of  shooting  and  hawking  and 
fishing — we  use  the  word  progregs  advisedly,  because  all  his 
appointments  and  appliances,  both  for  the  journey  and  its  objects, 
were  on  an  almost  regal  scale.  He  published  an  account  of  his 
travels  and  adventures  in  the  shape  of  a  journal,  illustrated  by 
an  artist,  who  formed  one  of  his  numerous  suite,  and  whose  con- 
tributions to  the  volume  formed  its  chief  merit.*  The  nature  of 
his  equipments  sufficiently  proves  the  sense  he  entertained  of  the 

*  *  A  Sporting  Tour/  &c.,  by  Colonel  Thomas  Thornton,  of  ThomTiUe.  Royal 
4to.     1804. 
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difficulties  and  privations  likely  to  be  encountered  in  a  journey 
so  novel ;  and  the  details  of  his  roving  sport  show  at  the  same 
time  how  little  the  game  was  thought  of  by  the  proprietors  of  land. 
Having  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Garrard  as  artist  to  the 
expedition,  the  Colonel  says : — 

*  Matters  thus  &r  arranged,  it  took  nearly  three  weeks  to  get  every- 
thing completed.  I  had  bespoken  a  very  curious  boat  during  the 
winter,  having  felt  the  want  of  such  an  accommodation  in  my  former 
joorney,  and  I  was  amdons  to  see  it  put  on  board  a  York  vessel  pre- 
"^ous  to  my  quitting  town.  This,  together  with  a  portable  kitchen, 
and  a  variety  of  other  useftd  articles,  being,  however,  at  length  pro- 
cured, we  left  London  in  high  spirits,  and  on  reaching  Thomville 
found  everything  safely  arrived  but  the  boat  and  the  kitchen.  The 
former,  I  received  advice,  was  delivered  at  ^Hull,  but  of  the  latter, 
after  waiting  anxiously  some  time,  Mr.  Merlin  disappointed  me.  And 
now,  having  hired  a  cutter,  I  embarked  all  my  stores,  servants,  guns, 
dogs,  nets,  oatmeal,  beans,  &c.,  together  with  the  boats — and  the  whole 
Ixnng  ready  for  sea,  only  awaited  a  favourable  breeze,  which  soon  after 
sprung  up — ^we  went  on  board  our  vessel,  which  we  christened  "  The 
Falcon."  The  largest  boat,  which  was  made  for  me  in  London,  I 
named  ^  The  Yille  de  Paris,"  as  a  small  honorary  tribute  to  the  brave 
Lord  Bodney.  The  other  boat  was  called  ''  The  Gibraltar,"  and  it 
being  the  fourth  of  June,  we  ordered  the  crew  an  additional  quantity 
of  flip  upon  the  occasion,  to  drink  the  health  of  our  gracious  Sovereign, 
and  then,  tmsting  to  the  good  fortnne  which  attends  eveiything  done 
on  this  auspicious  day,  we  were  set  on  shore,  the  sails  were  spread, 
the  crew  gave  us  a  salute,  and  with  colours  flying,  the  vessel  fell  down 
the  Ouse  to  Hull  At  this  place  she  was  to  take  in  biscuits,  porter,  &c., 
as  well  as  ale  and  small  beer  (the  latter  being  a  necessary  I  had  found 
great  want  of),  and  then  set  sail  for  Forres,  die  nearest  port  to  Baits.' 

This  was  the  name  of  a  place  he  had  hired  in  Strathspey  as  a 
sort  of  head-quarters,  from  which  to  make  forays  against  the 
game  with  hawk  and  hound,  with  gun  and  rifle,  and  against  die 
fish  with  rod,  and  trimmer,  and  net. 

The  cutter  saved,  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  Mrs.  C,  the 
housekeeper,  from  shipwreck  (she  hoisted,  as  a  signal  of  distress, 
*  what  white  linen  she  could  procure,  on  the  oar  of  the  little 
jolly-boat '),  arrived  safely  at  Forres.  *  Their  next  concern  was 
to  procore  carts  to  convey  the  cargo;  and  so  little  do  these 
people  carry  in  their  small  carriages,  that  it  took  no  less  than 
farty^mey  independent  of  the  boats,  which  were  left  to  the  care 
of  tne  captain,  who  pleased  himself  with  having  invented  a  kind 
of  sledge  which,  with  four  horses,  might  transport  the  two  boats 
over  the  mountains  to  Raits.' 

On  arriving  at  *  the  house  at  Raits,'  the  Colonel  makes  a  dis- 
covery which  has  been  since  made  by  many  a  sportsman  who 
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has  followed  in  his  urake.  *  I  iind/  he  says,  *  its  outside  appear- 
ance by  no  means  equal  to  what  it  had  been  represented  en 
paper,  except ' — this  is  indeed  an  exception  we  have  rarely  heard 
of — ^  in  the  prospect  of  sport,  and  would  willingly  have  been  off 
on  any  terms,  and  have  lived  in  camp,  had  I  not  engaged  it  at 
the  desire  of  my  friends,  whose  wishes  and  whose  health  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  have  one ;  except  for  these  causes,  I  should 
certainly  have  given  it  up  on  my  own  account ;  but,  daily  expect- 
ing them,  I  had  no  alternative,  therefore  took  it  with  all  its 
servants,  gardens,  grass,  conveniences  and  inconveniences/ 

The  C^onel  devoted  his  energies  rather  to  hawking  and  fish- 
ing than  to  shooting ;  he  did,  nevertheless,  make  some  remark- 
able shots,  which  he  records  with  his  usual  becoming  modesty ; 
thus  we  read : — *  September  7.  The  birds  were  exceeding  wild, 
so  Qiuch  so,  that  I  had  very  indifferent  success.  At  one  shot, 
however,  I  killed  an  old  cock  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  I  was 
induced  to  measure  it ;  it  was  not  so  far  as  I  imagined,  being 
only  one  hundred  and  three  yards.' 

This  feat  was  eclipsed  later  in  the  season.  *  After  much  walk- 
ing I  determined,'  he  says,  ^to  contend  no  longer  against  the 
weather,  and  returned  homewards.  At  eight  good  shots  my  gun 
missed  fire,  &ough  I  put  in  five  different  flints ;  at  as  many  bad 
ones  it  went  off,  and  some  of  them  I  killed.  Towards  the  after- 
noon it  was  more  favourable  ;  and  my  last  shot,  on  taking  leave 
of  the  Moors,  I  am  convinced  was  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
and  ten  yards,  on  horseback,  and  at  a  trot ....  I  determined 
now  to  take  my  final  adieu  with  this  coup  Hclat^ 

But  our  author  seems  to  have  piqued  himself  more  particularly 
on  his  achievements  in  the  commissariat  department  We  see 
throughout  the  jouraal  almost  daily  entries,  showing  the  regard 
he  paid  to  the  creature-comforts ;  he  sometimes  goes  the  length 
of  giving  the  bill  of  fare  of  his  dinner,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
at  this  day,  with  all  the  advantages  of  transport  and  ready  com- 
munication with  large  towns  in  which  purveyors  have  esta- 
blished themselves  to  minister  to  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of 
modern  sportsmen,  tfie  tables  of  the  best  appointed  shooting- 
lodges  are  more  amply  and  handsomely  provided. 

In  Edinburgh  we  find  him  ordering  in  two  large  chests  of 
biscuits,  several  Cheshire  and  Gloucester  cheeses,  together  with 
a  numb^  of  Yorkshire  hams,  reindeer  and  other  tongues,  hung* 
beef,  &c.,  in  order  to  be  amply  provided  for  a  large  party. 
*  Also  laid  in,'  he  writes,  '  about  seventy  pounds  weight  of  fine 
gunpowder,  shot,  &c.  Bought  an  additi<Hiai  quantity  of  fishing- 
tackle,  with  six  or  seven  excellent  rods,  from  that  ingenious 
maker  McLean ;  and,  having  provided  divers  portable  gun-cases, 
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plaids,  and  other  necessari^,  the  baggage-waggons  were  ordered 
to  be  ready  to  set  forward  in  a  few  days.' 

We  have  characterised  the  Colonel's  equipmeiits  for  his  expe- 
dition as  being  almost  regal.  The  pompous  and  inflated  style  he 
occasionally  adopts  in  his  journal  would  lead  the  reader  to 
imagine  that  he  must  really  have  looked  upon  himself  as  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  a  foreign  campaign.  It  is  very  clear  he 
prided  hims^  not  a  little  on  the  spirit  of  adventure  which  had 
led  him  to  break  ground  in  a  new  country.  The  book  he  was 
about  to  give  to  the  world  was  to  immortalise  him  as  the  explorer 
of  unknown  regions,  as  the  accomplished  sportsman,  as  no  mean 
contributor  to  the  literature  of  his  country.  The  following  extract 
is  not  ill-calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  his  self-importance  and 
authority : — 

'Jitljf  2iih, — ^The  boats,  &c.,  being  all  now  safely  anived,  we  issued 
the  following  General  Orders : — 

'  That  all  the  stores  are  to  be  immediately  examined,  and  an  account 
delivered  in,  and  a  similar  one  also  to  be  sent  of  the  condition  of  the 
hawks,  pointers,  &c. 


JRetwms.  In  good  Order, 

Hams,  baoon,  rdndeer  and  other)  Enough  to  serve 
tongues,  soioked  beef,  pig's  county- >  till  the  end  of 
nances,  &0.       )       October. 

Pickles,  sweetmeats,  &C. Ditto. 

Biscuits •  ..     .. 

Tents  and  tent  equipage. 

Miets  of  all  kinds. 

Pegs  for  tenis,  wanting. 

Oatmeal  wanting. 

GroQfliics. 

Bowks. 


Damaged,        Spoilt, 


Damaged. 


Good. 


••     ••     ••     ••     ••1  Red  Tercels. 


Death 
Devil 


Maicks.  Bad, 


BHtcrs, 


Pero 
G^to 
Claret 
Sandio,  lame 


Pointers. 
Cario 
Dargo 
Si^ppho 
Pero 
Dash 
Pluto 


Deer  ffottnd, 
Ovton 


Good  order. 


Otms  all  in  good  Ot-der, 

Two  double  barrels. 

One  rifle. 

Thrte  single  barrels. 


Gunpowder, 

Powder,  dry        . .     . .  40  lbs. 

Ditto,  raxherdamp  40    „ 

Shot      11  bags. 

Flints  sufficient. 


*  Examined  the  above,  as  by  order,  the  20ih  of  July. 
'William  Lawsox, 

'  Head  Falconer  and  Inspector-General. 

'After 
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*  After  Or  den. 

*  Two  waggons  to  go  off  to-morrow  to  LiTemess  (the  nearest  market- 
town,  forty-two  miles  off)  for  oatmeal,  com,  groceries,  and  other 
household  articles,  wines,  &c.' 

It  is  enough  to  saj,  the  Colonel,  on  leaving  his  shooting-lodge, 
fished  and  shot  his  way  through  the  country  on  his  road  home- 
wards. We  must  not,  however,  omit  one  incident  he  mentions, 
which  proves  that  he  was  not  auite  gingular  in  his  northern 
expedition.  Being  at  Inverness,  ne  says,  *  The  rooms  are  com- 
fortable, the  landlord  very  attentive,  and  anxious  to  give  satis- 
faction. I  found  two  English  gentlemen  were  in  the  house,  to 
whom  I  introduced  myself;  and  if  some  other  gentlemen  had 
remained  an  hour  longer,  the  only  Englishmen  in  the  Highlands, 
on  the  same  plan^  would  have  met  together,  and,  by  giving  an 
account  of  our  different  sport,  no  doubt  we  should  have  passed  a 
very  joyous  evening,  which  happened  as  it  was.' 

But  at  a  period  much  more  recent  than  the  date  of  Colonel 
Thomton^s  book  it  was  not  uncommon  for  some  adventurous 
sportsman  to  make  a  sporting  tour  in  Scotland,  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  guns  and  dogs  and  fishing-gear,  shooting  across 
country  and  fishing  every  salmon  river  he  came  to.  Assuming^ 
him  to  be  a  gentleman,  he  not  unfrequently,  on  sending  his  card 
with  a  polite  request  for  a  day's  grousing  or  fishing,  found  him- 
self the  honoured  guest  of  the  proprietor,  who,  not  content  with 
giving  him  a  friendly  welcome  under  his  own  roof,  would 
forward  him  with  credentials  to  friends  at  a  distance,  by  whom 
he  was  tolerably  certain  to  be  as  hospitably  entertained.  In  fact, 
the  society  and  conversation  of  an  agreeable  stranger  was  rather 
a  boon  to  those  who,  living  in  remote  localities,  had  but  rare 
opportunities  of  hearing  what  was  going  on  in  the  great  world 
from  persons  who  had  actually  played  a  part  in  it;  while 
the  stranger,  on  the  other  hand,  not  unfrequently  found  himself 
in  the  society  of  persons  of  taste  and  cultivation  which  he 
had  scarcely  looked  for  in  those  remote  districts.  Scotch 
hospitality  was  proverbial:  it  is  so  now,  but  the  number  of 
strangers  now  distributed  through  the  country  naturally  prevents 
its  being  exercised  in  the  same  indiscriminate  and  openhanded 
fashion. 

One  of  the  last — we  should  say,  judging  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  found  in  such  high  latitudes,  the  last — of  these 
sportsmen  errant  we  ourselves  encountered  not  quite  twenty 
years  ago  in  Orkney.  This  gentleman  will  be  well  remembered 
there,  as  he  had,  for  some  few  seasons,  made  the  Hills  of  Hoy, 
which  afford  very  fair  grouse-shooting,  his  own.     He  arrived  at 
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Kirkwall  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth  of  August,  accompanied  by 
his  keeper  and  a  brace  or  two  of  pointers,  as  confident  in  his 
purpose  to  be  out  on  the  twelfth  as  though  he  were  paying  a 
rent  for  the  ground.  Great,  however,  was  his  discomfiture 
when  an  advertisement  in  the  local  paper  made  him  aware  that 
the  whole  district  was  thenceforth  strictly  preserved,  and  that 
*  all  trespassers  after  game  would  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law.'  His  consternation  was  only  equalled  by  the 
conviction  he  seemed  to  entertain  of  the  injustice  done  to  him 
personally.  We  never  saw  him  again.  Whether  he  resisted,  as 
he  emphatically  declared  he  would  do,  the  right  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land  to  exclude  him  from  their  own  property,  or 
whether  he  went  on  to  Shetland  on  speculation,  is  uncertain. 
Most  likely,  however,  the  pressure  from  behind  drove  him  in 
time  to  Iceland,  may  be  to  Spitzbergen. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  field  was  already  closed  to  the 
migratory  shooter,  diat  the  importance  and  moneyed  value  of  the 
shootings  was  recognised  in  &e  extreme  North.  We  must  go 
back  yet  two  decades  to  arrive  at  the  date  when  the  proprietor 
of  wild  moor  and  mountain  first  became  aware  that  his  posses- 
sions were  acquiring  a  new .  importance,  were  to  yield  him  a 
return  such  as  he  never  could  have  dreamed  of;  but  he  could 
scarcely  then  have  understood  how  their  value  should  go  on 
steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year  through  the  growing  demand 
for  shooting-gionnd. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  resolution  of  letting  their  land 
for  sporting  purposes  could  have  been  adopted  without  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietors.  That  a  strong  feeling  did  exist 
on  the  subject  in  the  first  instance  is  certain.  Naturally  enough, 
there  was  a  something  repugnant  to  the  just  pride  of  the  Highland 
gentleman  in  the  very  idea  of  parting  with  his  seigneurial  rights, 
even  for  a  season ;  and  the  turning  into  a  commercial  commodity 
what  had  ever  been  considered  a  privilege  of  the  family  was 
regarded  as  an  act  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  laird.  But  it 
did  not  require  much  time  nor  long  deliberation  to  overcome 
these  scruples ;  the  advantage  to  be  gained  was  too  manifest  to 
be  long  ignored,  and  the  country  gradually  became  tenanted  by 
men  of  the  South.  A  new  system  of  game-preserving  was  intro- 
duced ;  many  of  the  wild  spirits,  who  found  the  attractions  of  the 
'  hill '  too  great  to  be  resisted  even  in  defiance  of  the  law,  found 
employment  as  keepers  or  gillies,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  in- 
dolge  their  inclinations  in  an  honest  and  legitimate  way.  An 
onslaught  was  made  on  the  so-called  vermin,  winged  and  four- 
footed.  The  eagle  and  all  the  hawk  tribe,  the  crow  and  the 
raren,  hitherto  unmolested,  were  declared  outlaws ;  the  fox  and 
.    Vol.  118.— iVi?.  235.  C  the 
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the  marten  and  the  wild  cat — all  enemies  of  the  naw  preciooa 
bird — ^were  persecuted  by  every  newly-imperted  engine  of  de- 
struction, every  contrivance  of  snare  and  trap  and  poison ;  and 
the  grouse,  delivered  from  their  natural  destvoyevs,  increaaed  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them  by  tfa^ 
new  assailants. 

To  obtain  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  extent  of  ground  thus 
parcelled  off  into  shootii^s  in  Scotland,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
see  it  majqped.  It  is  not  too  much,  however,  to  say  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  high  ground,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  the 
wild  moorland  north  of  Tweed,  pays  a  shooting-reot  to  the  pro- 
prietor, and  not  of  the  mainland  only.  The  shootings  of  the 
Western  Islands  have  been,  more  or  less,  in  the  market  In 
Skye  and  the  Lewis,  the  entire  country,  with  the  exception  of  a 
comparatively  small  territory  retained  by  one  or  two  proprietors, 
is  let  off  in  moor  or  forest ;  room,  too,  is  found  for  the  Southern 
sportsman  even  in  Orkney,  where  grouse  are  less  abundant, 
and  where  seals  and  wildfowl  must  help  to  famish  the  day's 
shooting. 

A  comparatively  small  surface  of  this  vast  range  of  wild 
country  has  been  forested.  The  term  *  foresting '  siiQply  means 
the  tdcing  the  sheep  off  the  ground  and  giving  it  up  to 
deer.  The  districts  selected  for  diis  purpose  are  usually  in  the 
more  remote  and  mountainous  regions,  untraversed  by  tmck  or 
roadway,  where  the  deer  may  enjoy  perfect  quiet  and  roam 
unmolested  and  nnscared  by  the  sight  of  the  passing  stmnger. 

This  act  of  foresting  has  brought  down  upon  the  devoted  heads 
of  the  owners  of  the  land  an  immense  amount  of  unmerited  abuse 
and  angry  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  well-meaning  but  mis- 
taken philanthropists  and  politicaJ  economists.  They  appear  to 
assume  that  every  landed  proprietor  is  under  a  moral  obligation 
not  only  to  render  his  property  food-producing,  but  also  to  keep  it 
food-consuming  to  its  utmost  capability, — that  whoever  infringes 
this  moral  law  is  wanting  in  his  duty  to  the  common  weal. 

Without  entering  into  this  vexed  question,  we  must  object 
to  one  conclusion  of  the  opponents  of  this  system.  They 
argue,  that  with  the  sheep  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighhomr- 
hood  are  removed — the  country  depopulated.  Now,  we  are  sup- 
ported by  more  than  one  authority  in  stating  that  a  forest  «n- 
ploys  far  more  individuals  than  a  sheep-farm  would  do ;  about 
as  many,  indeed,  as  the  sh^p-farm  and  the  grouse-shootings  of 
the  moor  together  would  do  (supposing  the  latter  were  so  let)« 
First,  it  should  be  remembered  that  one  shepherd  can  take 
charge  of  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  sheep.  Again,  that 
the  land  forested  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  more  elevated  dim* 
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tricts,  where  the  sheep  and  cattle  cannot  exist  for  about  fire 
months  of  the  year,  viz.  from  about  the  end  of  October  to  the 
end  of  March;  and  therefore  every  sheep-farmer  is  obliged  to 
have  as  much  pasture  on  the  low  ground  in  woods,  &c.,  as,  com- 
bined widi  the  feeding  on  turnips  (now  adopted  by  many  for 
their  wedders),  will  su£Bce  to  keep  the  stock  during  the  long 
winter.  Iliis  is  called  the  wintering^  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
production  must  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  stock  for  which 
wintering  can  be  obtained.  It  is  very  doubtflil  whether  it  could 
be,  by  any  means,  found  sufficient  for  as  much  stock  as  might 
be  raised  upon  ^e  whole  higher  grazings  of  the  Highlands, 
including  the  parts  now  forested,  since  there  is  great  competition 
for  it,  and  flocks  travel  sometimes  forty,  fifty^  even  as  much  as 
a  hundred  miles  to  their  wintering  ground.  In  this,  however, 
a»  in  ether  matters,  the  increased  means  of  locomotion  are  begin- 
ning to  tell,  and  many  farmers  have  lowland  as  well  as  highland 
farms. 

Most  of  the  clearances^  as  they  are  called — in  other  words,  the 
ejecting  the  small  farmers  and  cotters — in  many  parts  of  the  High- 
lands, were  effected  for  another  purpose :  for  throwing  ihe  small 
farms  together  and  letting  them  to  men  of  capital  and  enterprise. 
Mr.^Colqnhoun,  in  a  note,  says : — 

*  A  great  outcry  has  been  raised  against  the  "  Highland  oleaiances," 
and  mnoh  obloquy  cast  upon  the  proprietors  of  these  remote  islands 
and  localities  for  turning  adrift  their  dependents.  Many  of  these  poor 
crealareB,  although  suffering  every  privation,  refuse  to  emigrate,  even 
when  (^ven  all  reasonable  encouragement.  It  is  a  hard  case,  but  what 
can  H^  lairds  do  ?  To  give  employment  by  reckdming  such  land  is 
ouft  of  the  question,  and  to  support  sueh  numbers  of  starving  people 
would  ruin  ihe  estate.  The  only  resource,  now  that  the  kelp  trade  has 
£uled,  is  to  reduee  the  population,  at  the  same  time  enlarging  the 
grazmg  fBoma  (the  surest  return  in  ihe  Highland  didtricts),  and  giving 
leases  to  respectable  Highland  tenants.'* 

We  have  gone  thus  out  of  our  way  to  repel  the  charge  so 
freely  made  against  the  proprietors  of  forests,  by  endeavouring  to 
show  that  the  depopulation  of  certain  districts  in  the  Highlands 
is  doe  to  another  and  more  worthy  motive. 

The  deer-forests  let  at  fabulous  rents ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  proprietor  has  the  right  to  require,  at  the  least, 
what  his  land  would  produce  if  ^publy  let,  for  grazing  and 
for  shooting.  The  deer  must  pay  the  rent  of  the  sheep-farm, 
and  interest  on  the  cost  of  lodges  and  roads  of  access,  as 
well  as  for  the  privilege  of  roaming  undisturbed  in  his  corries. 

*  '  The  Moor  and  the  Loch,*  note,  p.  2. 
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The  aggregate,  however,  of  these  two  retams  would  scarcelj 
amount  to  the  sums  usually  paid  for  deer-forests,  which  com- 
mand, in  fact,  a  fancy  price,  since  there  are  comparatively  few  of 
them  in  the  market;  moreover,  the  glorious  excitement  of  a 
pursuit  in  which,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  wild  sport, 
a  man  is  dependent  for  success  on  his  own  resources,  his  own 
energy,  plucky  and  skill,  gives  to  the  taste  for  deerstalking  the 
intensity  almost  of  a  passion  that  mugt  be  gratified,  however  great 
the  sacrifice  be  to  be  made  for  its  indulgence. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Highland  proprietor  should  be 
blamed  for  doing  only  what  every  landowner  in  England  and 
elsewhere  feels  justified  in  doing — the  disposing  of  his  acres  in 
the'manner  calculated  to  make  him  the  most  advantageous  return. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  whenever  the  demand  for  sheep 
and  cattle  shall  cause  their  price  to  rise  so  that  it  will  remunerate 
the  farmer  for  giving  such  a  rent  as  will  overbid  the  tenant  of 
the  deer-forest,  the  land  will  be  occupied  by  flocks  and  herds. 

That  a  considerable  tract  of  country  being  under  game  alone 
must  affect  supplies  of  beef  and  mutton,  to  a  certain  extent,  is 
true ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  in  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  improved  system  of  farming,  a  great  many  more  sheep 
are  bred  in  the  Highlands  at  the  present  day  than  there  were  before 
foresting  came  into  vogue ;  but  fewer  black  cattle.  Horses  are 
dispensed  with ;  fewer  people  employed ;  their  wages  and  food 
are  saved,  and  there  is  more  grazing ;  the  land  not  being  required 
to  yield  other  crops.  The  increased  demand  for  butcher's  meat 
is  caused,  not  by  the  scarcity  of  the  supply,  but  rather  by  the 
increased  population,  as  well  as  by  the  present  high  rate  of 
wages  enabling  certain  classes  to  live  on  it,  who,  years  ago,  could 
not  afford  to  do  so. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an  estimate  of  the 
moneyed  value  of  the  shootings.  It  varies  greatly  in  different 
localities ;  but  as  railway  communication  is  extended,  and  dis- 
tant places  are  brought  nearer  in  point  of  time,  and  made  easier 
of  access,  the  prices  are  becoming  more  and  more  equalised. 
These  are  likewise  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  its  being 
easy  or  difficult  to  walk  over ;  by  its  reputation  for  game ;  by 
the  facilities  afforded  for  obtaining  supplies,  as  well  as  for  postal 
communication, — and  among  the  many  temptations  set  forth  in 
the  florid  advertisements  of  *  shootings  to  let,'  is  frequently  to  be 
seen  that  of  a  ^  mail-gig  passing  the  lodge.' 

We  have  obtained  from  various  quarters,  and  from  persons  well 
qualified  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  subject  of  *  Scotch  moors,' 
amass  of  information  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  digest  or 
set  in  order ;  and,  even  if  it  were  so,  we  should  be  debarred  from 
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.makix^  tlie  same  use  of  it,  and  giving  it  the  value  it  really  pos- 
sesses, bjr  the  all  but  universal  restriction  imposed  upon  us  of 
suppressing  names. 

In  answer  to  our  question,  *  How  has  the  value  of  property 
in  the  Highlands  been  affected  by  the  letting  the  ground  in 
shootings?'  we  will  collate  the  answers  received  from  different 
districts : — 

1.  '  With  regard  to  the  grouse  shootings,  the  rental  of  these  may, 
in  a  good  district,  be  equal  to  that  of  the  grazings,  and  consequently 
it  follows  that  in  those  parts  the  proprietors'  incomes  have  been  nearly 
doubled/    (InvemessBhire.) 

2.  *  The  landlords,  who  in  former  times  used  the  grouse  for  the 
amusement  of  themselves,  their  friends,  and  tenants,  now  very  gene- 
rally let  the  shootings  separately,  from  which  they  may  be  said  to 
obtain  an  average  rate  of  something  like  3d,  an  acre.'  (West 
Bossshire.) 

3.  '  As  a  general  answer  to  your  question,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
enter  into  easily,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  within  the  last  forty 
years  Highland  properties  have  doubled  in  value,  the  increased  rentals 
being  the  proper  test  of  this/    (Bossshire.) 

4.  *  I  will  tell  you  one  case  I  can  vouch  for,  but  it  is  only  one  of 
many  like  instances  *  *  *  now  derives  13502.  a  year  £rom  his  property, 
which  in  1838  produced  him  only  a  bare  500Z.  This  is  owing  to  the 
shootings  principally,  though  I  fancy  it  to  be  admitted  ti^at  the 
grazdngs  in  the  Highlands  generally  have  increased  in  the  last  few 
years  to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent.'     (Perthshire.) 

5.  '  The  shootings  of  Glen  Urquhart  weie  in  1836  let  for  lOOZ.,  they 
now  produce  a  rental  of  about  2000Z.' 

6.  'The  Glenmoriston  ground  was  rented  for  1002.  in  1835.  The 
moors  now  bring  in  to  the  proprietor  between  two  and  three  thousand 
a  year.' 

7.  '  The  shootings  attached  to  Erchless  Castle  as  well  as  those  of 
Fasnakyle  may  be  taken  as  Heut  examples  of  the  rise  of  shooting-rents. 
These  have  increased,  at  the  least,  twenty  times  in  value  in  the  course 
of  the  last  twenty  years.'    (Invemessshire.) 

8.  '  One  of  the  first  shootings  let  was  Monaghlia  or  Coignafem,  on 
which  moors  the  river  Findhom  has  its  source.  They  are  the  property 
of  the  Macintosh,  and  were  first  let  to  a  Mr.  Windsor  at  a  rent  of  302. 
with  52.  given  hack  as  a  lackpenny.  .  .  .  Some  fifteen  years  ago  these 
shootings  were  let  at  variable  rents  from  32.  to  5002.' 

9.  *  The  Aberarder  Moors  were  on  lease  some  thirty  years  ago  at 
702^  the  rent  has  been  for  years  back  on  an  average  4002/ 

10.  '  Stratherrick  for  years  let  without  a  house  at  702.,  now  let  on  a 
kmg  lease  at  6002.  with  a  house.' 

These  facts  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  effects  resulting 
generally  in  the  north  from  the  growing  taste  for  Highland  life 
and  Highland  sports.     A  glance  at  Mr.  Snowie's  ^  first  list  of 
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shooting  quarters'  *  to  be  let  this  year,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
scale  of  prices  demanded  for  shooting-ground.  We  find  there 
Upper  Killin  (17,000  acres)  advertised  at  500/. ;  Glenauoich^ 
1700/. ;  the  M'Donald  estates  in  Skye  an  aggregate  of  1250/. ; 
Auchonachie  and  Cabaan,  700/.;  Kinlochluichart,  2000/.; 
Kinlochewe,  1200/.;  Upper  Strathmore  and  other  ranges  be- 
longing to  the  same  proprietor,  1047/. ;  and  in  another  list^ 
published  by  the  same  authority,  we  count  more  than  two  hundred 
names  of  northern  shootii^-quarters  actually  in  occupation.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  these  consist  only  of  such  as  have  come 
under  the  immediate  notice  or  agency  of  Mr.  Snowie  himsell 

Forty  years  ago  the  very  names  of  the  greater  part  of  these 
places  were  unheard  of  beyond  their  own  immediate  neighboar- 
hood,  and  the  game  made  no  return  whatever  to  the  proprietor  df 
die  land. 

The  rents  have  gone  on  steadily  increasing  up  to  this  time ; 
^for/'sajrs  a  valued  correspondent  of  ours,  ^as  in  all  miurketable 
commodities,  the  prices  are  regulated  by  the  law  of  demand 
and  supply,  so  it  has  been  from  the  first,  and  will  continue  to  be 
so,  widi  regard  to  Highland  shootings.  It  is  the  Englishman 
himself  that  has  raised  the  rent  of  shootings ;  and  as  long  as  there 
exists  a  class  of  rich  men,  who,  doomed  to  the  desk  or  sedentary 
oociqiations  (or  three-fourths  of  the  year,  find  mountain  air  and 
exercise  for  the  remaining  three  mcmdis  necessary  to  enable  then 
to  continue  their  labovvs,  and  who,  many  of  them — ^I  do  not  say 
all — are  careless  of  the  sport  they  get,  and  are  probably  very 
indifferent  sportsmen,  but  to  whom  the  walk  on  the  hill  is  n^w 
life — so  long,  I  say,  as  this  class  of  men  exists,  so  long  will  the 
rentals  of  shootings  rise,  and  the  Highland  proprietor  be  perfectly 
justified  in  making  the  best  of  his  market' 

We  have  only  space  to  advert  briefly  to  another  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Highland  proprietor — the  rod  salmon-fishings. 

*  Mr.  Snowie,  of  InverneM,  whose  name  is  fo  wdl  known  in  connexion  with 
Higjiland  shootings,  has  been  in  the  habit  for  years  of  publishing  an  advertise- 
ttent  sheet  of  places  to  be  let  His  first  list  was  printed  in  183S.  *I  &id,'  fa# 
sftys,  'that  it  contaiiiB  <m!y  eijriit  advertisements;  since  then  the  demand  f»t 
moots  has  inoreased  so  steadily  ^t  for  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  printed  threes 
sometimes  four  lists  «v^  year,  and  circulated  them  to  tiie  extent  of  fifteen 
hundred  copies  yearly.  The  first  notice  I  find  of  slKwtings  being  rented  b^re 
mj  time,  is  a  story  about  a  Biaek  Cajiiain  who  had  a  moor  near  ^nrara,  and 
bemg  there  during  a  heaTV  snow-storm,  an  avalanche  came  down  from  tiie  hills 
and  haried  his  oottage,wiA  all  ia  k,  a  great  distance.  The  supeti^OD  <»f  the 
Highlands  has  it,  that  he  was  in  league  with  evil  roirits,  and  that  it  Tequirod 
the  united  strength  of  twelve  men  to  keep  down  the  fid  of  his  coffin  while  it  was 
a^led.  Another  party,  he  goes  on  to  relate,  *  rented  shootinsn  «boiit  the  same 
time  in  the  same  quarter,  and  he  wrote  a  work  on  sport.*  We  have  no  cine  to 
tiie  identity  of  the  *Black  Oaptain,'  but  recognise  in  ibt  'other  party'  the 
Caloael  Dfaomtoni  of  whom  meklioa  has  beensnaoe. 
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Twettty-fivc  or  thirty  years  ago  these  were  little  thought  of^ 
and  liberty  was  easily  got  to  fish  in  any  river  where  the  net  and 
coble  were  not  in  use.  Rod-fishings  tcere  let,  however,  at  that 
time^  since  a  gentleman,  well  known  at  this  day  as  a  keen  salmon- 
fisther,  rented  aboat  nine  miles  of  the  river  Dee,  on  the  Marquis 
<rf  Huntley *s  estate,  for  five  pounds  a  year — the  same  water  is 
now  let  for  vbowtfive  hundred.  Extravagant  rents  are  fearlessly 
demanded,  and  cheerfully  paid  for  good  rivers,  or  rather  for  cer- 
tain portions  of  rivers  affording  perhaps  only  four  or  five  good 


Serveral  of  the  best  salmon  rivers  are  farmed ;  that  is  to  say, 
let  at  so  much  per  day,  or  week,  or  month.  About  fifty  pounds 
is  the  average  sum  per  rod  for  the  season,  and  ten  shillings  per  day 
18  usually  demanded.  In  neither  case  has  the  successful  captor 
any  interest  in  his  fish  after  it  is  fairly  landed — it  becomes  the 
property  of  the  tacksman  or  entrepreneur  of  the  fishery.  Not 
unfrequently  a  few  pools  on  a  salmon  river  are  let  to  the  land- 
kirds  of  inns,  or  made  over  to  them  by  the  owners,  as  a  tempta" 
tion  to  travellers  to  prolong  their  sojourn,  increasing  thus  the 
rental  of  the  house  to  the  ultimate  profit  of  the  laird.  In  Hke 
manner  the  lake  fishings^  which  are  for  the  most  part  free,  indi* 
lecdy  benefit  the  owners  by  the  inducement  held  out  to  anglers 
to  rvAi  the  locality. 

All  that  has,  however,  hitherto  been  advanced  in  support  of 
our  first  proposition,  goes  no  further  than  the  showing  how  the 
proprietors  have  been  enriched  by  the  invasion  of  the  southern 
sportsman ;  but  it  is  not  here  the  advantage  ends.  We  would 
prove  how  it  affects,  more  or  less,  all  those  who  come  within  his 
influence. 

The  tenant  must  and  does  spend  at  least  another  rent — 
often  much  more — in  the  district  The  expenses  of  his  house- 
hold are  great,  and  his  supplies  of  the  ordinary  necessaries 
of  life  are  obteined  usually  at  the  farms  on  the  ground,  or 
fipom  the  nearest  market^town  or  village.  The  employment 
he    afiRirds    to    so    many    about   him    as    keepers,*    watchers, 

gillies, 

*  There  can  be  no  gretter  mistake  tiisa  the  taking  an  English  gamekeeper 
d(M»B  to  a  hcxiUSk  moor.  He  has  npfaili  irork  in  his  principal  charge,  tlmt  of 
ptmeivlng  tiie  gasM^however  skiUed  benunr  be  in  breakingand  workinghis  doM, 
mk  in  tr^ptng  termia.  He  has  to  contend  with  all  the  prejudices  of  the  people^ 
-^telook  upon  him  as  an  interloper  and  a  natural  enemy— his  ignorance  of  the 
kMiMge  afone  Hands  in  the  way  of  his  making  fHends.  It  is  flur  better  to  take 
a  SiMomdtr  from  a  diatoitf  qutarUr.  A  keeper  is  not  worth  his  salt,  who,  uler 
Wifl£ig  eiiee  or  twice  over  the  ground,  tannot  predict  with  tolerable  certainty 
wiMt  pattof  IliehiU  wMl  be  the  most  likely  beat  according  to  the  weathar,  »c.  Not 
fo  a  forester,  on  whom  the  deerstalker  must  be  dependent  for  bemg  brought  ijp 
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gillies,*  and  the  numerous  hangers-on  of  a  shooting  establish- 
ment, is  a  great  boon  to  the  neighbourhood.  The  shooting-lodge, 
in  all  likelihood  erected  at  his  own  or  at  a  former  tenant*s  ex- 
pense, with  all  its  accessories  of  stables,  kennels,  &c.,  must  be 
kept  in  repair.  The  private  roads,  bringing  the  lodge  into  com- 
munication with  the  highway,  must  be  maintained  in  travellable 
order.  In  short,  there  is  perhaps  hardly  a  farmer,  a  tradesman,  an 
artificer,  or  a  labouring  man  in  the  district,  who  does  not  find 
his  profit  in  the  residence  of  the  stranger  in  the  country. 

It  is  seldom,  too,  that  the  poor  cotters  on  the  moor — ^the  aged, 
the  infirm,  the  sick^-do  not  owe  something  to  the  bounty  of  their 
rich  neighbour.  We  could  cite  instances  of  the  most  extensive 
benevolence  being  exercised,  not  by  the  mere  money  gift,  but  by 
the  timely  administration  of  good  diet  to  the  invalid,  the  pro- 
curing of  medical  aid  from  a  distance,  and,  better  than  all,  by 
the  kindly  visit  and  the  cheering  word  of  comfort  to  the 
sufferer. 

More  important,  however,  than  these  material  benefits  is  the 
moral  advantage  accruing  to  the  people  from  their  intercourse 
with  strangers  more  advanced  than  memselves  in  civilisation. 
We  do  not  use  the  word  in  its  extreme  sense :  we  would  say, 
with  those  whose  opportunities  have  been  greater,  whose  expe- 
riences are  more  extended,  whose  manners  and  habits  of  life  are 
more  refined.  Whatever  tends  to  the  more  complete  fusion  of  the 
two  nations  we  hold  to  be  a  national  gain. 

One  of  the  objects  proposed  to  be  attained  by  the  Highland 
Society  was  the  preservation  of  the  language,  the  poetry,  and 
the  music  of  the  Highlands.  If  the  wish  be  to  preserve  the 
dying  evidences  of  indigenous  civilisation,  and  to  put  on  record 
a  language  of  considerable  philological  value,  that  is  a  legiti- 
mate object.  Again,  if  it  is  said  that  the  best  way  of  preparing 
the  Highlander  to  learn  English  is  to  teach  him  to  read  Gaelic 
in  the  first  place,  and  not  to  begin  by  teaching  him  mere 
sounds,  which  he  will  forget  more  rapidly  than  he  has  acquired 

to  his  stag.  He  must  be  bom  and  bred  in  the  forest,  and  even  if  the  suspicion 
should  haog  about  him  of  having  in  bygone  days  killed  a  deer  or  two  on  his 
own  account,  so  much  the  better — he  is  safe  to  be  heart  and  soul  in  the  stalk. 
It  is  no  superficial  knowledge  of  the  corrie  and  the  hill  that  will  serve  him  in 
his  vocation ;  be  ought  to  be  familiar  with  every  rise  and  depression  of  the 
ground,  every  boulder  and  rock,  every  tuft  of  heather  almost.  And  more  than 
this,  he  should  be  able  to  tell  for  certain  horw  the  currents  of  air  vary  in  difierent 
localities,  how  they  eddy  and  veer  about  from  point  to  point,  baffling  the  most 
reasonable  calculations.  Nothing  but  long  experience  and  careful  observation 
can  give  him  this  invaluable  qualification. 

*  It  Is  generally  admitted  that  the  wages  paid  to  this  class  of  persons  have 
doubled  within  the  last  five-and-twenty  years ;  which  necessarily  renders  the  price 
of  farm-labour  higher  in  the  same  proportion. 
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them  ;  *  there  is  reason  also  in  that.  But  we  should  be  opposed 
to  teaching  Gaelic  if  we  thought  that  it  could  really,  as  the 
Highland  Society  at  one  time  supposed,  tend  to  perpetuate  the 
nationality  of  the  Highlander,  and  to  prevent  his  ever  amal- 
g;amating  with  the  natives  of  a  country  which  is  become  one 
with  his  own,  for  a  more  effectual  barrier  could  not  be  raised 
to  the  introduction  of  improvement  and  progress  into  the  land. 
To  ensure  the  entire  success  of  such  a  project  it  had  been  well  to 
bave  opposed  the  formation  of  roads,  the  construction  of  bridges, 
throwing  thus  another  impediment  in  the  way  of  communication 
with  those  from  whom  it  was  deemed  desirable  that  the  people 
should  be  cut  off. 

As  to  music,  that  will  take  care  of  itself.  National  melodies 
require  no  fostering  care  to  preserve  them.  The  peculiar  cha- 
racter, the  wild  cadence,  or  the  soft  accent  of  a  song,  which 
carries  with  it  the  impress  of  nationality,  ever  produces  a  power- 
ful effect  on  the  ear  and  heart  of  any  one  tl^t  has  a  soul  for 
music.  But  a  difference  in  language  presents  the  most  unsur- 
mountable  bar  to  the  introduction  of  new  opinions  and  new  ideas. 
It  is  only  by  a  free  intercourse  with  strangers  that  prejudices  can 
be  rubbed  off,  the  habits  improved,  the  mind  expanded ;  and  as 
long  as  there  exists  no  community  of  language  this  can  never 
come  to  pass. 

The  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language — of  ^  having 
English/  as  the  Highlander  calls  it — is  made  more  apparent  to 
him,  now  that  he  finds  his  usefulness  as  an  aid  to  the  Sassenach 
to  be  so  dependent  upon  it.  And  this  is  not  the  least  of  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  increased  communication  with  the 
people  of  the  South. 

One  of  the  natural  consequences  of  this  inclination  for  Highland 
life  on  the  part  of  the  stranger  has  been  the  alienation  of  many  large 
estates  from  the  old  feudal  or  rather  patriarchal  possessors.  The 
latter,  succeeding  in  many  cases  to  properties  hopelessly  involved, 
and  encumbered  with  endless  charges  and  annuities  entailed  upon 
them  by  their  predecessors,  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity,  presented  by  the  enormously  increased  value  of 
their  inheritance,  of  bettering  their  position.  The  ties  of  clan- 
ship had  become  gradually  loosened  by  the  amalgamation  of  the 
two  countries,  and  the  more  free  intercourse  between  them ;  the 
admission  of  the  stranger  as  tenant  of  the  old  feudal  forest  rights 

*  Before  all  thugs  we  would  abolish  Sunday-school  teaching  in  English  among 
a  Gaelio-speaJung  population.  No  doubt  it  acts  as  a  temptation  to  parents  to  send 
children  to  school ;  hot  what  is  the  use  of  their  reading  or  repeating  long  passages 
of  the  BiMe  in  English  while  they  have  no  conception  of  its  meaning,  and  cannot 
read  it  off  into  Gaelic  ?  i 
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had  weakxmei  the  attedunent  of  the  people  to  their  natural  lord^ 
wMIe  the  latter  living  less  in  the  country,  and  making  London 
hilt  capital,  Jiistead  of  Edinburgh,  had  acquired  new  habits,  new 
tastesi,  new  ways  of  thinking. 

The  deaiie  to  become  landed  proprietors — ^to  attain  territorial 
importance — seems  to  be  an  instinct  in  those  wbo  have  succeeded 
in  amassing  wealth  by  commerce  or  industry ;  and  where  could 
be  found  in  the  South  so  fair  an  opening  for  satisfying  this 
cmving  as  the  one  open  to  them  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ? 
Ready  purchasers  were  found  for  every  important  property  that 
olfeied  itself ;  and  many  of  the  old  historiosd  family  possessions 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  tbe  stranger.* 

These  innovations  are  regarded  with  no  satisfaction  by  tbose 
whose  national  prepossessions  are  strong :  their  love  of  fatherland 
revolts  at  this  naturalisation  of  the  alien  in  the  Highlands.  Mr. 
Colquhonn  writes  very  feelingly  on  the  subject ;  but  his  love  of 
wild  sports,  and  his  ardent  admiration  of  nature  in  its  savage 
state  prevent  his  taking  a  common-sense  view  of  it. 

*We  have,'  he  says,  *  the  new  law  of  entail,  which  will  go  a  good 
way  to  destroy  our  famed  nationality ;  and  by  introducing  moneyed 
strangers  who  know  little,  and  feel  less  of  sympathy  with  the  Highland 
dhoracter,  will,  unwittingly  perhaps,  do  all  tiiey  can  to  extirpate  it 
altogether— those  pioneers  of  civilisation,  whose  chief  idea  of  a 
Highland  estate  is  that  of  a  good  bargain,  and  whose  notion  of  nddng 
the  Highland  chancter  consists  in  assimilating  it  to  their  own  1  They 
may  give  employment  and  money  for  money's  worih,  but  aU  their 
effiurts  will  be  unavailing  to  transform  the  Gael  into  their  beau  ide<d  of 
a  peasant.  Is  there,'  he  asks,  '  one  mountain-bom  son  of  Albyn 
who  will  not  agree  with  me  in  preferring  our  unspoiled,  unplanted 
glens,  our  wild  game,  and  our  national  distinctness  to  all  tiie  im-^ 
portant  bustle  of  modem  civilisation  ? '  f 

No  doubt  the  middle  class  of  tenants,  proud  of  their  blood* 
connexion  with  their  laaidlord,  had  the  feelings  of  gentlemen  ^ 
many  of  them  had  served  in  the  army,  and  they  had  among 
them  an  amount  of  education  which  was  not  to  be  despised ;  but 
taking  all  classes  together,  and  considering  what  is  most  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole;,  we  cannot  thivk  that  Mr.  Colquhoun's 

*  As  a  general  rule  it  rnnst  be  admitted  that  the  tenantry  of  the  hereditary 
proprietors  are  more  comfortable  and  more  liberally  dealt  with  than  those  on  the 
paiehased  estates.  In  the  former  case,  they  are  looked  npon  as  having  a  daim 
to  their  iarms  at  an  equitable  rent — ^in  the  latter,  the  purchaser  looks  for  the 
highest  percentage  he  can  get  for  his  money,  and  pays  little  attention  to  the  claims 
of  resident  holders.  We  could,  however,  cite  many  honourable  excemions  to 
this— instanoes  of  the  new  'Proprietors'  expending  latige  sums  not  only  in  the 
impnivement  of  fh«r  property,  but  bi  ameliora^g  the  condition  of  those  de« 
pendent  upon  them.  ^ 

t  'The  Moor  and  the  Loch,'  p.  2. 
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opiaums  w91  be  «Ddoned  by  Higklanders  generally ;  egpecially 
by  thoBe  who  have  given  mudi  ccnsideratiQn  to  the  subject,  and 
wlio  will  honesdy  compare  the  Highlands  of  forty  years  ago  to 
the  country  as  it  actually  is. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  ^t  in  a  volume  so  comprehensive 
in  its  scheme  as  Mr.  Blaine's  there  would  be  found  much  useful, 
practical  information  cm  any  one  especial  subject,  save  what  may 
have  been  gleaned  from  works  already  before  the  public.  Better 
would  it  have  been  for  him  to  rest  his  claims  to  authorship  on 
tbe  immefifle  amount  of  labour  and  research  he  must  have  exerted 
in  the  compilation  of  matter  sufficient  to  fill  some  twelve  hundred 
pages.  Of  the  value  of  the  author's  own  experiences  in  grouse- 
shoottng  we  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own  estimate. 

*  Section  2.  The  Practice  of  Grouse-shooting '  is  headed  by  a 
vignette,  representing  a  large  tent  pitched  under  a  tree,  and 
backed  by  a  couple  of  log-huts.  An  elderly  sportsman,  in  a 
lonnd  hat  and  taXL  leather  leggings,  mounted  on  a  pony,  is 
stretching  out  his  hand  for  the  glass  tendered  to  him  by  another 
g<^atleman  similarly  attired,  who  holds  the  bottle  out  of  which 
he  has  poured  the  cordial  draught  A  very  melancholy  fisher  is 
seated  m  the  foreground,  bareheaded ;  his  hat,  and  rod,  and  creel 
beside  him,  &c* 

*  Brother  ^pnimnenl^  begins  the  author's  address,  immediately 
nadar  ike  pictara, — '  J^ro^Aer  S^^orfsnum  I  what  think  you  of  our  hcaUsa^ 
Horn  oa  <Ai6  of  tiie  Scotdi  grousing  h^?  Talong,  however,  the 
psvoaotiou  of  the  old  soldier,  who  seldom  intimates  the  direction  the 
enemy  has  taken  to  other  thaii  one  of  his  own  party,  we  do  not  name 
the  eiact  spot ;  but,  be  assured,  if  you  will  but  do  as  we  did,  make 
your  way  to  Edinburgh,  and  expend  a  few  pounds  among  the  gun-» 
makers^  newsvenders,  writers  (t.  e.  stewards),  &c.  &c.,  your  inquiries 
of  grcme-thociing  quarters^  often  called  JTtSs,  will  be  satis&ctorily 
answered.  Begard  our  snuggery.  No  I  we  cannot  honestly  call  it  so ; 
for  according  to  our  united  wishes,  it  opens  on  a  broad  expanse  of  sky, 
eadfc,  and  wator;  where  our  wb>le  renting  can  be  seen  and  thus 
iuhaiets  wamed  off.  •  .  .  Vsom  our  tented  canopy  some  of  us  in  the 
ewitig  alM)  a^dn  sftray  in  pursuit  of  sport,  with  a  relay  of  fresh  dogs* 
ijsoHiar  of  tlie  parl^,  to  vary  tbe  fMeae^  probably  wends  his  way  io 
tfad  imm  bdaw,  mA  with  his  rod,  line^  and  fly,  secures  a  dish  for  the 
SMMiow^  waals.  Dusk  anivee^  the  outer  tent  coverings  are  let  down, 
•or  ksape  ase  lif^Aed,  our  cigars  and  our  materials  for  moistening 
ear  mofial  olay  are  spsead  before  us,  and  who  is  so  happy  as  wel 
Seit  year,  good  reader,  if  you  will  apply  to  our  town  quarters,  we 
dMU  be  kappy  teiiave  yon  as  one  of  the  party  I ' 

We  make  this  extract,  not  as  seeking  to  undervalue  a  useful 
and  caiefiiUy-atranged  book  of  reference,  but  to  give  a  sample  of 
tbe  style  vulgar  a^  ftLmiliar^  generally  adopted  by  writers  on 
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field  sports.  The  purpose  is  evidently  to  establish  a  sort  of  eniente 
oordiah  with  the  reader ;  to  put  him  at  once  on  terms  of  intimacj 
with  one  who  must  be,  by  his  own  showing,  such  a  right  good 
fellow,  such  a  cheerful  companion  as  the  author.        * 

We  will  turn  to  the  work  of  a  more  practical  authority.  Isaac 
Walton's  quaint  descriptions  of  the  flowery  meads  and  purling- 
streams  by  which  he  loved  to  take  his  recreation,  and  his  eloquent 
discourses  on  the  value  of  the  opportunities  of  self-improvement 
afforded  to  those  who  go  a-fishing,  by  the  study  and  contemplation 
of  Nature's  wondrous  works  and  ways,  not  only  made  willing 
converts  of  his  prejudiced  companions,  Auceps  and  Venator,  but 
invested  the  art  he  professed  with  a  charm  such  as  to  diffuse  a 
taste  for  angling  through  many  a  succeeding  generation.  In  like 
manner  it  may  be  said  that  the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
St  John  have  tended  more  than  those  of  any  other  author  to 
elevate  the  character  of  Highland  wild  sports,  and  to  make  many 
a  man  a  sportsman  and  a  naturalist  who  was  heretofore  a  mere 
destroyer  of  game. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  who  has  so  carefully  arranged  and 
edited  the  journals  and  papers  left  by  Mr.  St  John,  at  his  pre- 
mature death  in  1856,  that  is  due  the  merit  of  first  appreciating 
his  talents,  and  introducing  him  to  the  world  as  an  auuor.  His 
first  essays  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Review. 

In  the  *  Memoir '  appended  to  the  '  Natural  History  and  Sport 
in  Moray,'  Mr.  Innes  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his  first 
interview  with  Mr.  St  John,  and  goes  on  to  relate  what  resulted 
from  their  subsequent  companionship.  This,  we  think,  will  be 
read  with  interest ;  for  it  is  a  passage  in  the  life  of  a  true  sports- 
man, whose  writings  have  given  a  sunny  aspect  to  Highland 
scenery,  and  have  certainly  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
develoji  the  resources  and  to  make  more  widely  known  the 
pleasures  of  Highland  life. 

^  I  became  acquainted  with  Charles  St.  John  in  my  autumn  vacation 
of  1844,  while  I  was  Sheriff  of  Moray.  We  had  some  common  friends, 
and  messages  of  civility  had  passed  between  us ;  but  we  had  not  yet  met, 
when  one  day  in  October  I  was  shooting  down  the  rivernside  and  the 
islands  in  the  Findhom,  making  out  a  bag  of  partridges  laboriously. 
It  was  a  windy  day,  and  the  birds  going  off  wild  spoilt  my  shooting* 
which  is  at  best  uncertain.  While  I  was  on  the  island,  twa  brrds  had 
gone  away  wounded  into  a  large  turnip-field  across  the  river.  •  I 
waded  the  river  after  them,  and  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  recover 
them  with  my  pointers,  when  a  man  pushed  through  the  hedge  from 
the  Invereme  side,  followed  by  a  dog,  making  strai^t  for  me.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  gentleman,  a  sportsman  all  over,  though  without 
any  ''  getting  up "  for  sport,  and  without  a  gun.  I  waited  for  him, 
and  on  coming  up  he  sud  he  had  seen  my  birds  pitoh,  and  offared  to 
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find  them  for  xne  if  I  would  take  np  my  dogg.     When  my  pointers 
were  oonpled,  he  called  ''  Grip ; "  and  his  companion,  a  large  poodle 
-with  a  Mephistopliiles  expression,  began  travelling  across  and  across 
the  drills,  tiU  suddenly  he  struck  the  scent,  and  then  with  a  series  of 
curious  jumps  on  all  fours,  and  pauses  between  to  listen  for  the 
xnoTinff  of  the  bird,  he  made  quick  work  with  bird  No.  1,  and  so  with 
bird  ^o.  2,    I  never  saw  so  perfect  a  dog  for  retrieving,  but  he 
was  not  handsome.    After  this  introduction  St.  John  and  I  became 
frequent  companions.    I  soon  found  there  was  something  in  him 
l>eyond  the  mere  slaughtering  sportsman;    and  he  must  have  dis- 
covered that  the  old  sheriff  had  some  tastes  with  which  he  could 
sympathise.    The  remainder  of  that  season  we  were  very  much  toge- 
ti^er,  and  often  took  our  exercise  and  sport  in  company.     On  one  of 
these  occasions  we  went  together  to  join  abattue  at  Dunphail ;  but  the 
weather  was  too  bad,  and  after  waiting  for  some  hours  without  taking 
our  guns  out  of  their  cover,  St.  John  and  I  returned  to  Enockomie. 
We  travelled  in  St.  John's  dog-cart  through  steady,  heavy  rain.     I 
was  well  clothed  in  a  thick  top-coat,  and  he  in  a  peajacket  of  seal- 
ddns  of  his  own  shooting,  so  that  tiiere  was  no  suffering  from  the 
weather  as  we  drove  down  through  the  shelter  of  the  Altyre  woods ; 
and  the  way  was  shortened  to  me  by  my  companion  telling  story  after 
story  of  sport  and  adventure,  or  answering  with  wonderful  precision 
my  questions  about  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes.    He  stayed  with  me  that 
nighty  and,  when  we  were  alone  after  dinner,  I  broached  a  subject 
which  had  often  come  into  my  head  since  we  were  so  much  in  each 
other's  society.    Why  should  he  not  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  his 
fresh  enjoyment  of  sport,  his  accurate  observation  of  the  habits  of 
animals?    At  first  he  ridiculed  the  idea.     He  had  never  written 
anything  beyond  a  note  of  correspondence,  didn't  think  he  could 
write,  &c.  &c.    But  at  length  he  listened  to  some  arguments.    It  was 
very  true  he  had  too  much  idle  time,  especially  in  winter,  nothing  he 
so  much  regretted  as  that  he  was  an  idle  man.    He  had  some  old 
journals  that  might  be  useful.     He  would  note  down  every  day's 
observations  too.    In  short,  he  would  try  his  hand  on  some  diapters 
next  winter.    And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  during  the  next  winter  I 
was  periodically  receiving  little  essays  on  mixed  sport  and  natural 
history,  which  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  criticise ;  and  no  one 
Gould  take  the  smooth  and  the  rough  of  criticism  more  goodnaturedly 
than  St.  John.    As  these  chapters  gathered  size  and  consistency,  it 
became  a  question  how  to  turn  them  to  account,  and  this  was  solved 
by  accident.    At  that  time  I  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  an  article 
occasionally  for  the  ^  Quarterly,'  and  I  put  together  one  on  Scotch 
sport,  using  as  my  material  some  of  St.  John's  chapters,  especially  the 
stoiy  of  the  Muckle  Hart  of  Benmore.      The  paper  pleased  Mr. 
Lodcfaart,  ^  It  would  be  sufficient,"  he  said,  '<  to  float  any  number. 
.  •  •  .  Whether  the  capital  journal  laid  under  contribution  be  your 
own  or  another's  I  don't  know,  but  every  one  will  wish  to  see  more  of 
it."    I  received  the  editor's  letter  at  Enockomie,  and,  the  next  day, 
the  reading  of  it  to  St.  John  served  for  seasoning  as  we  took  our 
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shootmg-limeh  together  becdde  tiie  spring  among  tibe  wldns  en  the 
bvae  of  Blervie.  Our  ooane  wm  now  plain.  I  divided  i^e  money 
produce  of  tlie  ^  Qowrlerly '  acliele  with  St  John,  w^o  rc^oed  greatly 
m  the  first  money  he  had  ever  made  by  hia  own  ezeHaons ;  and,  on 
my  next  yisit  to  London,  I  arranged  for  him  the  sale  of  tiie  whole 
chapters,  the  produce  of  his  last  winter's  industry,  which  Mr,  Ifurvay 
brought  out  in  the  popular  Tolome  of  '  Wild  Sports  and  Natural 
Hirtoiy  of  the  BigMands/ ' 

The  popularity  of  this  w<Hrk  was  such  as  to  eairy  it  at  onee 
through  several  editions ;  and  so  highly  was  it  esteemed  in  Scot- 
land that  it  was  not  unfreqaendy  given  as  a  prize  m  schools.  It 
established  the  reputation  of  its  author  as  *  an  authority  to  be  con- 
sulted in  all  questions  of  Scotch  sport* 

The  volume  before  us  is  of  a  higher  order,  and  may  claim  a 
place  in  every  good  library,  as  an  invaluable  book  of  reference 
on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  no  compilation,  but  the 
actual  record  of  the  daily  experiences  of  a  curious  observer,  and 
an  indefatigable  searcher  into  nature  and  nature's  laws.  Great 
judgment  has  been  exercised  by  the  editor,  himself  a  sportsman 
and  a  naturalist,  in  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  so  muck 
unconnected  matter,  derived  from  journals,  note-bocJcs,  and  letters 
to  the  author's  friends ;  and  the  plan  adopted,  of  collating  the 
incidents  and  the  shooting  adventures,  as  well  as  the  observations 
made  on  the  same  day  of  successive  years,  not  only  gives  an  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  work  but  removes  from  it  all  the  dryness  of 
a  mere  compendium  of  natural  history. 

^  The  rage  for  grouse-shooting,'  says  Mr.  Si  John,  ^at  prosenl  so 
great,  is  not  likely  to  ohange,  like  many  other  fashions.  The  fine  air, 
tiie  freedom,  the  scenery,  and  all  the  other  agrSmens  accompanying 
this  amusement,  must  always  make  it  the  most  &soinating  sport  m  the 
way  of  shooting  which  the  British  Isles,  or  indeed  almost  any  oountry, 
can  afford.  The  bird,  too,  in  beauty  and  game-like  appeaianoe  is  not 
to  be  equalled.  In  &ct,  as  long  as  grouse  and  heather  exist,  and  the 
nature  of  man  is  imbued  with  the  asme  Jove  for  sport  and  manly 
exercise  as  it  now  is,  grouse-shooting  will  be  one  of  oar  &vo«rite 
relaxations  from  the  graver  cares  of  life. 

'  Although,  like  o&ers,  I  am  excessively  fond  of  this  sport,  yet  I 
care  little  for  numbers  of  slain ;  and  when  following  it  independoitly 
and  alone,  am  not  occupied  solely  by  the  anxiety  of  bagging  so  many 
brace.  (My  usual  plan  when  I  set  out  is  to  fix  on  some  bum,  some 
cool  and  grassy  spring,  or  some  hiU  summit  which  commands  a  fine 
view,  as  the  extremity  of  my  day's  excursion.  To  this  point,  then,  I 
walk,  killing  what  birds  coma  in  my  way,  and  after  resting  myself 
and  dogs,  I  return  by  some  other  route.  Undonhtedly  the  way  to  kill 
the  greatest  number  of  grouse  is  to  hunt  one  oertsin  teaot  of  ground 
olosdy  and  determinedly,  searching  eveiy  spot  as  if  you  wesa  looking 
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far  %  lo«b  nee^  and  not  leaviag  a  yard  of  hoather  untried.  This  is 
tJie  most  IdlHiig  qRstom,  as  evexy  praotiaed  gronaaHsdiootaE  knovB ;  bat 
ta  me  it  is  &r  leas  attractiye  tibaa  a  good  strakik  aoroaa  a  xange  o£ 
TaUej  and  moontain,  thougk  attended  with  fewer  shots.  I  am  also 
fax  more  pleased  by  seeing  a  brace  of  good  dogs  do  their  work  well, 
and  exhibiting  all  their  fine  instinct  and  skill,  than  in  toiling  nfb&r 
twice  the  nnmber  when  hunted  by  a  keeper. 

*^  The  12th  of  Angnst,'  Mr.  Si  John  goes  on  to  observe,  ^  is,  gene- 
zaUy  speaking,  too  earlj  to  commence  regular  grouse-shooting.  The 
24tk  would  be  a  better  day  to  appoint.  The  early  period  being  only 
fit  for  those  who  shoot  for  the  newspaper,  as  oerlain  sportsmen  seem 
to  do  whose  names  appear  every  season  as  having  murdered  some 
marvellous  number  of  grouse  on  ttie  12th.  One  grouse  in  October  is 
a  more  satisfiu^tory  prize  to  the  real  lover  of  grouse-shootuig  than 
twelve  can  be  on  the  first  day  of  the  season.'  * 

ThoB  £0*,  as  we  have  shown,  all  has  gcme  en  prosperously 
with  the  Ifighland  proprietor.  Each  renewal  of  a  lease  of  his 
ahooting'-^roand  has  brought  him  an  increased  rental.  If  the 
old  tenant  hesitated  about  accepting  firesh  terms,  there  has  always 
been  found  hitherto  some  one  with  more  money  than — let  iis  say 
— taste  for  sport  of  any  kind  to  succeed  him.  Another  class  of 
persons,  that  not  many  years  since  looked  at  a  moor  in  Scotland 
from  a  respectful  distance,  is  gradually  ousting  the  original  order 
of  occupants,  who  are  beginning  wisely  to  consider  that  pleasures 
wkMy  be  purchased  too  dearly.  Enterprising  individuals  are  found 
who  take  moors  on  speculation  and  live  by  it,  farming  out  the 
abooting  at  so  much  a  gun  per  week  or  month.  Poulterers  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  rent  gpround,  subletting  the  shooting 
and  furnishing  their  shops  with  the  produce.  The  landlord  does 
not  care  who  or  what  his  tenant  may  be ;  he  obtaias  his  price. 

But  prices  will  have  a  maximum,  and  there  are  strong  indica- 
tioDs  that  this  maximum  is  nearly  attained.  Any  one  interested 
in  the  subject  may  observe  certain  shootings  advertised  from  year 
to  year  np  to  the  very  12th  of  August,  when  the  proprietor  is 
fain  to  abate  something  of  his  extravagant  demand  or  lose  his 
rental  altogether. 

No  one  can  question  the  right  of  the  owners  of  Highland 
property  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities,  and  deriving, 
as  they  do,  a  large  income  from  their  shooting-ground,  it  is  extra- 
ovdimiry  they  do  not  take  some  pains  to  gain  the  goodwill  of 
their  tenants.     It  seems  to  be  a  general  complaint  among  these 

*  For  sofuid,  practical  instruction  in  grouse-shooting,  we  refer  our  resders  to 
an  sdanirtWe  chapter  in  Mr.  Colqahoun's  *  Moor  and  I^och.'  We  have  borrowed 
£rara  his  hook  one  or  two  extracts  which  had  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
Highlandst  hut  have  not  trespassed  mack  on  his  thooHng-ground,  as  the  ^ralome 
has  been  already  noticed  in  this  review. 
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tenants  that  tlieir  laadlofd  never  tronbles  himielf  about  ^leir 
interests,  liowever  well  lie  m^  look  after  his  own.  And  after 
making  everj  allowance  for  John  Boll's  consdtntional  habit  of 
grumbling,  and  his  fancy  that  all  coontries  were  created  for  his 
exclosive  enjoyment,  we  still  think  that  there  must  be  something 
of  foundation  for  this  charge,  since  we  can  safely  say  we  have 
never  yet  heard  a  knot  of  men  discussing  their  several  experiences 
and  comparing  notes  of  the  dealings  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
without  our  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  an  almost  univ<»*sal 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  exists— every  one  who  has  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  Scotch  shootings  having  some  uncomfortable 
tale  to  tell  of  his  own  individual  wrongs. 

A  man,  for  instance,  has  made  a  place.  He  has  built  or  added 
largely  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  <tf  the  lodge — he  has 
»ut  up,  perhaps,  sleeping-quarters  in  distant  parts  of  the  ground — 
e  has  annihilated  the  vermin,  and  rendered  game  abundant 
where  it  was  before  scarce.  His  lease  expires,  and  the  heavy 
rent  he  has  been  pajdng  is  immediately  raised  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  improvement  he  has  himself  brought  about  cm  the 
property,  in  the  reasonable  expectation  of  not  being  disturbed  in 
his  holding.  It  may  be  argued  that  he  did  all  this  with  his 
eyes  open,  to  please  himself  and  at  his  own  risk ;  he  has  no 
right  to  consider  himself  aggrieved ;  he  ought  to  have  looked 
after  his  own  interests  as  the  landlord  intends  to  do  after  bis. 
There  are,  however,  two  ways  of  looking  at  such  a  procedure.* 

Mr.  St  John,  again,  adverting  to  the  wholesale  system  of 
grouse-poaching  carried  on  by  the  sheep-tenants  and  cotters, 
says: — 

*  Beally,  considering  the  great  profit  in  many  ways  that  this  bird  is 
to  the  Highland  landowners,  it  seems  both  their  interest  and  duty  to 
protect  and  assist  sportsmen  in  every  possible  manner  in  preserving 
the  game :  whereas,  let  the  matter  be  glossed  over  as  it  may,  every 
lessee  of  grouse-shootings  knows  how  very  little  assistance  and 
encouragement  he  receives  from  nine  proprietors  out  of  ten,  notwith- 
standing the  liberal  and  somewhat  exorbitant  rents  which  are  paid. 
There  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  this  state  of  things,  and 
landlords  are  yet  found,  who  identify  the  interest  of  the  tensnt  with 
their  own.* 

Another  not  uncommon  grievance  of  the  tenant  is,  that  he  has 
been  deceived  by  specious  advertisements  into  taking  a  moor. 
Now,  inasmuch  as  few  men  would  be  incautious  enough  to  hire 
a  residence  in  the  South,  without  taking  proper  means,  personally 

*  This  is  far  from  being  a  rare  instance.  The  rent  of  a  shootinff  which  we  had 
in  our  thoughts  when  writing  the  above  remarks,  was  raised  400^  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease  last  year.    The  tenant  left  it  in  disgost 
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or  otherwise,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  reality  corresponds  with 
the  land-agent's  tempting  description  of  the  house  and  its  de- 
pendencies, so  ought  the  same  foresight  and  prudence  to  be 
exercised  in  the  engagement  of  a  shooting-ground,  and  whoever 
blindlj  commits  himself  has  only  himself  to  blame. 

On  the  other  hand — ^  audi  alteram  partem ' — we  hear  of  tenants, 
in  the  last  year  of  their  occupancy,  shooting  the  ground  so  hard 
as  to  leave  scarcely  a  feather  behind  them,  inflicting  thereby  an 
injury  on  the  property  which  it  will  require  years  to  repair. 
Such  offensive  acts  as  these  would  never  be  perpetrated  if  there 
existed  a  good  understanding  between  landlord  and  tenant 

Now  there  are  two  circumstances  which  may  happen  to  affect 
most  materially  the  value  of  Highland  property.  The  first  is, 
that  of  men  being  driven  for  the  indulgence  of  their  taste  for  wild 
sports  to  foreign  countries ;  the  second,  the  possible  and  probable 
recurrence  of  the  grouse  disease  in  a  more  severe  form  than 
heretofore. 

The  love  of  salmon-fishing  has  induced  men  to  look  for  it  in 
a  country  more  difficult  of  access  than  most  others,  where  it  is 
not  easy  sometimes  to  obtain  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  and 
where  no  language  but  that  of  the  natives  will  avail  them  to 
make  their  wants  known.  Almost  every  river  in  Norway,  from 
Bergen  to  the  North  Cape,  is  rented  by  English  fishers.  There 
are  many  lands  that  offer  to  the  lover  of  shooting  a  wide  field  for 
its  enjoyment  British  America  abounds  in  every  variety  of 
game.  Corsica  and  Sardinia  are  comparatively  unexplored, 
especially  the  latter  island ;  both  are  rich  in  wild  birds  and  large 
game.  The  highlands  of  Transylvania  and  the  whole  Carpathian 
range  is  a  mine  for  the  adventurous  lover  of  wild  sport  The 
system  of  letting  land  for  shooting,  as  unknown  now  in  those 
countries  as  it  was  in  Scotland  fifty  years  ago,  would  be  readily 
adopted  if  any  demand  were  created  for  such  holdings,  and 
another  direction  would  be  given  to  the  energies  of  those  who 
are  now  content  to  stalk  deer  and  shoot  grouse  in  Scotland. 

The  singular  epidemic  generally  spoken  of  as  the  grouse- 
disease  threatened  at  one  time  to  exterminate  the  bird  altogether. 
Untraceable  to  its  cause,  like  the  potato-disease  and  the  oidium 
in  the  vine,  and  untreatable  by  any  known  remedy,  this  malady 
would  seem  now  to  have  nearly  worn  itself  out ;  but,  as  it  is  on 
record  that  a  similar  visitation  has  occurred  in  bygone  years, 
so  it  may  recur  at  some  future  period  to  render  ihe  shootings 
comparatively  valueless. 

Of  such  ccHitlngencies  we  devoutly  say  '  absit  omen  t '  For 
that  glorious  life  of  the  hill,  who  can  set  forth  in  fitting  terms 
the  sense  of  happiness,  of  contentment,  it  brings  with  it  ?     No 
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words  could  ever  convey  to  him  who  has  not  tried  it  an  idea  of 
the  singular  fascination  it  exercises  on  its  votaries,  of  the  marvel* 
lous  rapidity  with  which  the  passion  for  it  grows  upon  them  ; 
and  it  would  be  idle  to  say  aught  in  its  praise  to  him  who  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  its  delights.  There  are  some 
persons  whose  life  is  but  one  round  of  pleasure ;  even  by  such  as 
these  the  change  from  Pall-Mall  and  the  Park,  or  from  the  Club- 
house at  Cowes  and  the  Solent,  to  the  wide  moor  and  the  homely 
shooting-lodge  is  held  to  be  an  agreeable  variety,  not  unworthy 
of  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice  and  personal  inconvenience 
for  its  attainment.  But  to  the  man,  whose  whole  time  and 
thoughts  have  been  devoted  unremittingly  for  many  long  months 
to  the  hard  realities  and  the  engrossing  cares  of  an  active 
business  life,  the  ^ansition  from  the  whirl  and  tumult  of  the 
crowded  city  to  the  calm  and  solitude  of  his  isolated  Highland 
home  is  something  more  :  it  is  new  existence.  His  rude  quarters 
are  luxury ;  his  hardest  exercise  is  rest  to  him ;  his  excitement 
relaxation;  his  amusement  a  restorative  cordial.  As  his  vale- 
dictory address  to  his  desk  or  his  study,  he  may  say,  as  Horace 
said  of  his  loved  mountain  retreat : — 

'  Hie  latebne  dolces,  at  jam,  si  credis,  amoenie 
Incolmnem  tibi  me  prastant  Septembribos  horis.*    , 


*//.: 


Art.  II. — 1.    Via  Appia  dalla  Porta  Capena  a  Boville.     De- 
scritta  dal  Commendatore  L.  Canina.     2  vols.    Roma.     1853. 

2.  La  Roma   Sotterranea  Christiana.      Descritta   ed   illustrata 
dal.  Cav.  G.  B.  de  Rossi.     Roma.     1864. 

3.  Imagine  Scelte  della  B.    Vergine  Maria^   tratte  Dalle  Cata- 
combe  Bomane.     Roma.     1863. 

IT  has  been  often  said  that  the  English  traveller  usually  enters 
Rome  the  wrong  way.  It  has  never  been  better  said  than 
in  an  old  book,  by  one  who,  as  many  men  living  may  recollect,  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  and  affection  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  Professor  Edward  Burton,  whose  early  death  cut  him  off 

Erematurely  from  those  highest  ecclesiastical  honours,  which  might 
ave  been  commanded  by  his  profound  but  modest  learning,  his 
singularly  calm,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  singularly  liberal  mind. 
We  quote  the  passage,  in  respect  for  his  memory,  and  as  express- 
ing our  own  sentiments  with  peculiar  force  and  distinctness. 

<  Most  people  picture  to  themselves  a  certain  spot,  from  whence  the 
towers  and  domes  of  the  Eternal  City  burst  upon  their  view.  St.  Peter's, 
with  its  cupola,  the  immense  ruins  of  the  Colosseum,  the  Pillar  of 
Trajan,  and  such  well-known  objects,  are  all  crowded  into  the  ideal 
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scene ;  and  tiie  imagination  is  raised  to  the  utmost  pitdi  in  expectation 
of  every  moment  unfolding  this  glorious  prospect.  The  traveller, 
after  fessting  upon  this  hope,  and  using  it  to  console  himsalf  for  the 
barrenness  of  ilie  Campagna  and  the  uninteresting  uniformity  of  the 
view,  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  without  reaching  the  expected  spot. 
His  tour-book  tells  him  that  near  the  post  of  Baccano,  fourteen  miles 
from  Bome,  the  dome  of  St  Peter's  is  first  visible.  This  will  be  the 
commencement  of  his  delight.  But  he  still  disregards  the  speck  in 
the  horizon,  anxiously  looMng  for  the  happier  moment  when  the  whole 
dty  is  discovered.  This  moment  unfortunately  never  arrives.  Where 
that  place  is  to  be  found  in  the  approach  from  Florence,  which  affards 
sudi  a  feast  to  the  eye  and  to  the  imagination,  I  never  could  diaeovec 
The  view  of  Bome  from  the  Monte  Mario,  a  hill  near  this  road,  is 
perhaps  one  of  tlie  nobloit  and  tiie  most  affecting  which  the  world 
could  prodoee :  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  s&ne  writers,  full  of  the 
gratification  which  this  prospect  affoorded,  have  transferred  it  in  de- 
scription to  their  first  entrance.  But  the  road  itself  discloses  the  city 
by  degrees.  Scarcely  any  of  it  is  seen  till  within  a  small  distance, 
and  then,  with  the  exception  of  St  Peter's,  there  are  few  buildings  of 
interest.  The  antiquities  lie  mostly  on  the  other  side,  and  are  not 
seen  at  aH  The  suburbs  themselves  are  not  picturesque  \piey  ore 
mean,  commonplacey  Uke  the  entrance  to  an  English  toatering-place],  and 
the  traveller  finds  himself  actually  in  Borne  before  he  had  given  up 
the  hopes  of  enjoying  the  distant  prospect  of  it 

'  Had  he  entered  ^  city  from  Naples,  his  feelings  might  have  been 
very  difBarent  This  is  the  direction  firom  which  Borne  ought  to  be 
entered,  if  we  wish  our  classical  enthusiasm  to  be  raised  by  the  first 
view.  The  Campagna  is  here  even  more  desolate,  and  to  a  greater 
extent,  than  it  is  on  the  side  g£  Florence.  For  several  miles  the 
ground  is  strewed  with  ruins ;  some  presenting  considerable  fragments, 
others  only  discernible  by  the  ineqimlity  of  the  surface.  It  seems  as 
if  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  had  not  dared  to  profane  the  relics  of 
their  ancestors ;  and  from  the  sea  on  the  left,  to  the  Apennines  on  the 
right,  the  eye  meets  with  nothing  but  desolation  and  decay  of  grandeur. 
The  Aqueducts  rise  above  the  other  fragments,  and  seem  purposely 
placed  there  to  carry  us  back  to  tiie  time  of  the  Eepublic.  The  long 
lines  of  these  structures  stretch  out  in  various  directions.  The  arches 
are  sometimes  broken  down;  but  the  effect  is  heightened  by  these 
interruptions.  In  short,  in  travelling  the  last  twelve  miles  on  this 
road,  the  mind  may  indulge  in  every  reflection  upon  Boman  greatness, 
and  find  the  surrounding  sc^iery  perfectly  in  unison.  From  this  road, 
too,  the  whole  city  is  actually  surveyed.  The  domes  and  cupolas  are 
more  numerous  tiban  from  any  other  quarter ;  beside  which,  some  of 
the  ancient  edifices  themselves  are  added  to  the  picture.  After  enter- 
ing the  walls,  we  pass  the  Colosseum,  catch  a  view  of  the  Forum,  the 
Capitol,  and  other  antiquities,  which  were  familiar  to  us  from  ancient  ^ 
autiiors.'  * 


♦  •  A  Description  of  Rome/  by  the  Rev.  Edward  BartOD,    London.  1828. 
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Dr.  Burton  might  have  added,  if  he  had  not  confined  himself 
to  heathen  antiquities,  that  on  his  approach  the  traveller  is  almost 
confronted  by  the  vast  portico  of  St  John  Lateran,  the  most 
venerable,  if  not  the  most  imposing  edifice  of  Christian  Rome. 

It  must  sadly  be  confessed  that  too  many  travellers,  we  fear 
English  travellers,  do  not  or  cannot  at  present  allow  themselves 
the  choice  between  these  two  alternatives.  How  many  of  our 
fellow-creatures  are  now  shot  into  Rome  from  dreary  Civita 
Vecchia,  along  the  dreaiy  morass,  over  which  the  railroad  passes, 
to  be  deposited  in  a  dreary  station,  as  utterly  unconscious,  as  to 
any  of  the  noble  and  stirring  emotions,  which  used  to  attend  the 
entrance  into  the  Eternal  City,  as  their  portmanteau  in  the  van. 
Verily  there  is  truth  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  saying,  that  railroads  have 
reduoed  man  to  a  parcel, — all  that  he  can  desire,  all  that  he  can 
demand,  is  speedy  and  safe  delivery. 

But  back  to  other  and  better  thoughts — to  worthier  remi- 
niscences. If  such  was  the  approach  to  Rome,  fallen  and  in 
ruins,  what  was  it  to  Rome  in  her  glory  and  in  her  majesty ! 
This  line  of  approach — or  rather  for  the  last  twelve  miles 
parallel  to  this — was  the  famous  Appian  Way,  the  Queen,  as  it 
is  called  by  Statins,  of  the  Roman  roads ;  and  this  Appian  Way, 
mile  after  mile,  thronged  with  the  sepulchres  and  the  monuments 
of  the  illustrious  dead.  Conceive  a  Westminster  Abbey  of  twelve 
or  sixteen  miles!  on  either  side  crowded  with  lofty  tombs  or 
votive  edifices  to  the  dead,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  half  a  mile 
deep ;  interrupted  only  here  and  tnere  by  some  stately  temple  to 
the  gods,  or  by  some  luxurious  villa,  around  which  perhaps  the 
ashes  of  its  former  masters  reposed  in  state  ;  or  by  the  gardens  of 
some  o'er-wealthy  Seneca — ^Seneoe  pnedivitis  hortis.'  Think 
of  Milton's  glorious  lines : — 

*  There  be  the  gates ;  cast  round  thine  eye,  and  see 
What  conflux  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in : 
PrsBtors,  proconsuls,  to  their  provinces 
Hasting,  or  to  return,  in  robes  of  state ; 
Lictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power ; 
Legions  and  cohorts,  turms  of  horse  and  wings; 
Or  embassies  from  regions  fax  remote, 
In  various  habits,  on  the  Appian  road, 
Or  on  the  Emilian  ;  some  from  farthest  South 
Syene,  or  where  the  shadow  both  ways  £ills, 
Meroe,  Nilotic  isle ;  and  more  to  West, 
The  realm  of  Booohus  to  the  Black-moor  sea ; 
From  the  Asian  kings  and  Parthian  army  these ; 
From  India,  and  the  golden  Chersonese, 
And  utmost  Indian  isle,  Taprobane, 
Dusk  faees  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed.' 

We 
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We  break  off  our  quotation  with  these  tributary  visitors — 
some  from  Brundusium,  the  port  at, which  the  Eastern,  at  least 
the  Asiatic,  embassies  usually  landed.  From  the  other  coast 
might  be  seen  (remember  Horace's  *  minus  est  gravis  Appia 
tardis'),  the  high-born,  wealthy,  or  famous  Romans,  travelling 
in  their  state  from  their  luxurious  Campanian  villas,  and,  with 
those  who  landed  at  Naples  or  Puteoli,  offering  a  perpetual  gor- 
geous spectacle  along  the  road.  It  would  be  perhaps  pressing 
too  hard  another  passage  in  Horace,  in  which  he  describes  the 
splendid  Noble,  ^  well  known  under  the  portico  of  Agrippa,  and 
along  the  Appian  road,' yet  doomed  to  the  same  common  fate 
with  the  old  kings  of  Rome,  as  if  it  contained  an  allusion  to 
the  wayside  sepulchres  through  which  the  great  man  passed — 

*  Cum  bene  notnm 
Porticos  Agrippie,  et  via  te  conspezerit  Appt, 
Ire  tamen  restat  Numa  qpb  devenit  et  Ancus.' 

—^pist.  I  6,  25. 

This  was  perhaps  too  deep  a  moral  for  the  graceful  Satirist 
Not  indeed  that  the  Appian  was  peculiarly,  perhaps  not  pre- 
eminently, distinguished  for  these  solemn  and  stately  memorials 
of  the  illustrious  dead.     Juvenal  speaks  of  those 

*  whose  ashes  lay 

By  the  Flaminian  or  the  Latin  way.' 

'  Quorum  Flamini&  tegitur  cinis,  atque  Latind.' 

Now,  however,  the  greater  length  of  this  *  Street  of  Tombs,'  and 
the  fortunate  'diversion  of  the  Brundusian  and  Neapolitan  road 
from  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bovillse,  had  left  the  course  of 
the  old  Appian  road  more  entirely,  till  the  present  day,  in  its 
state  of  wildness  and  desolation.  To  Pope  Fius  IX.  is  due  the 
^n^titude  of  all  students  of  Roman  antiquities,  of  all  who  visit 
Rome  with  the  feelings  of  solemn  veneration  which  her  ancient 
.glory  ought  >to  inspire.  We  write  deliberately  when  we  declare 
our  judgment,  that  there  is  nothing  so  impressive,  so  sublimely 
melancholy,  so  appalling,  we  had  almost  said,  as  the  slow  journey 
of  several  miles,  now  open,  along  this  ancient  Appian  Way. 
Even  to  small  and  graceful  Pompeii,  there  was  something  grave 
and  serious  in  the  approach  through  the  *  Street  of  Tombs.'  But 
few  as  are  the  actual  remains  of  this  wilderness  of  sepulchres  on 
the  Appian^ — 

'  Quandoquidem  data  sunt  ipsis  quoque  fata  sepulchris ' — 

shapeless  as  most  of  these  are,  except  the  huge  Cecilia  Metella, 
and  that  half  transformed  into  a  mediseval  fortress — comparatively 
few  as  are  the  glorious  names  deciphemble,  except  on  the  tomb  of 
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tbe  Scipios;  and  where  the  names  are  recognisable  even  fewer 
belonging  to  the  noblest  that  bore  those  names — still  the  imagi- 
nation seems  to  people  again  the  whole  region  with  the  great 
Romans  of  the  Republic  and  of*  the  Empire,  to  create  to  itself  a 
more  solemn  and  a  more  enthralling  sense  of  the  grandeur,  of  the 
power,  of  the  rastness,  and,  if  it  were  not  mockery  to  say  so,  the 
eternity — the  eternity,  at  least  of  the  fame,  of  Rome — than  on 
the  slope  of  the  Capitol,  or  within  the  gigantic  walls  of  the 
Colosseum.  Here,  mile  after  mile,  spread  one,  and  but  one  of 
the  cemeteries  of  Rome  ;  and  these  cemeteries  were  of  course  the 
ezclusire  privilege  and  possession  of  the  great,  the  noble,  and 
the  wealthy.  It  is  well  known,  and  it  is  a  redeeming  point  in 
a  society  based  cm  slavery,  that  the  great  admitted  the  urns  of 
their  faithful  and  favoured  freedmen  into  the  columbaria  of  the 
family  monument  But  the  mass  of  the  vulgar  dead,  the  poor, 
the  slaves,  the  refuse  of  those  thousands,  according  to  some  the 
more  than  millions  of  human  beings,  who  swarmed  in  the  streets, 
lurked  in  the  cellars,  nestled  in  the  garrets  of  Rome,  what  became 
of  them?  We  know  little  more  than  that  they  were  cast  into 
the  vast  pits,  the  puticoli,  which  probably  were  dug  in  different 
parts  of  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  but  of  which  the  largest,  most 
famous — may  we  not  say,  rather,  most  infamous — were  on  the 
Esquiline  hill — 

'  Hue  prius  angostis  ejecta  cadavcra  ccllis 
Conservus  vili  portanda  locabat  in  arcEl, 
Hoc  miseire  plel^  atabat  commune  sepnlchrum.' 

—Hob,  Sai.  i.  8,  8. 

An  accursed  and  infected  region,  where  the  white  bones  cn^ped 
out  of  the  loose  black  soil ! 

'  Qn^  mod^  tristes 
Albis  informem  spectabant  ossibus  agrom ;' 

where  the  foul  birds  of  prey,  the  *  Esquilina*  alites,'  invoked  by 
Canidia,  were  ever  hovering,  and  perhaps  the  wolves  prowling — • 

'  P5st  insepnlta  membra  different  lupi, 
Et  EsquiliuflB  alites.'— JSJpod.  v.  99. 

where  Canidia  herself  wandered  by  moonlight  to  gather  bones 
and  poisonous  herbs  for  her  spells,  and  to  call  up  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  part  of  this  district — 
dedicated  of  old  to  the  burial  of  the  poor,  as  the  ancient  cippns 
declared  —  was  granted  by  Augustus  to  his  favourite.  The 
blooming,  salubrious,  and  much-frequented  gardens  of  Mecsenas, 
spread,  to  some  extent,  over  this  unholy  and  nnfertile  region. 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  been  influenced  by  sanitary  reasons. 
But  what  became  of  the  rest  of  the  poor,  when  they  were  mowed 
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down  by  thousands  by  the  scythe  of  Libitina,  or  stole  out  df  life, 
unmoumed,  unhonoured,  unknown  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
we  believe  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  answer  fully  and 
satisfactorily.  All  we  know  is,  that  intramural  burial  was 
prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Rome,  even  by  the  XII.  Tables,  with  a 
rigour  and  severity  of  which  even  Mr.  Chad  wick  might  approve. 
The  only  exception  was  in  favour  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  (Serv.  ad 
*  iKneid.'  ix.),  and  the  families  of  one  or  two  great  men  of  old, 
Valerius  Poplicola  (Plutarch,  *Vit.')  and  Fabricius ;  but  this 
privilege  was  voluntarily  abandoned  by  their  desc«idants,  in 
deference,  no  doubt,  to  public  feeling. 

Yet  vast  as  was  the  space  along  the  Roman  highways,  and 
though  many  chose  more  quiet  resting-places,  like  Propertius, 

*  Di  faciont,  mea  ne  terrd  locet  ossa  frequenti 

Qua  facit  assiduo  tramite  vulgus  iter :' 

the  poet  would  repose  under  the  shade  of  some  beautiful  and 
familiar  tree.  Though  some  had  places  of  sepulture  in  their 
pleasure-grounds  or  gardens,  like  the  Bluebeard  in  Martial,  who 
had  buried  seven  wives  : 

*  Septima  jam  Phileros  tibi  conditur  uxor  in  agro ;' 

still,  if  the  bodies  had  been  generally  buried  entire,  there  might 
have  been  difficulty  in  finding  room  for  the  vast  sepulchres  and 
vaster  monuments  of  the  distinguished  families,  generation  after 
generation ;  of  those  who  inherited  or  claimed  from  wealth  or 
honours  to  belong  to  the  nobles  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
Empire.  But  the  practice  of  burning  the  dead  made  a  sepulchre 
of  moderate  dimensions  sufficient  to  receive  the  remains  of  whole 
families,  and  even  of  their  retainers.  Only  a  small  urn,  which 
would  hold  the  ashes  was  necessary ;  and  these  urns  might  be 
arranged  in  the  columbaria,  the  arched  alcoves  or  niches,  side  by 
side,  row  above  row,  with  the  lachrymatories,  or  any  other  small 
memorials  with  which  the  pious  affection  of  the  survivors  might 
wish  to  honour  the  departed.  The  practice  of  burning  the  dead 
was,  it  is  well  known,  not  universal,  perhaps  had  hardly  become 
^neral,  till  the  later  days  of  the  Republic.  Sylla,  it  is  said,  was 
the  first  of  the  Comelii  whose  body  was  burned.  Though  the 
Abdicated  Dictator  thought  that  there  was  such  an  awe  about  his 
living  person,  that  he  might  defy  the  cowed  and  timid  hatred  of 
his  enemies,  Sylla  would  secure  his  sacred  remains  from  insult 
^md  ignominy.  But  from  that  time,  though  the  ceremonial  of  a 
funeral  pyre  must  have  been  costly,  this  seems,  by  the  perpetual 
Elusions  in  the  poets  and  other  writers  who  touch  on  Roman 
xnanners,  to  have  been  the  ordinary  form  of  burial  with  the  rich 
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and  the  great  Nor  was  it  indeed  the  especial  prerogative  of 
the  wealtiby,     Ovid  speaks  of  a  plebeian  funeral  pjre ; 

*  Et  dare  plebeio  corpas  inane  rogc* 

The  common  term  of  the  ashes  (cineres)  of  the  dead,  is  enough 
to  show  its  general  usage.  Indeed  in  the  poetry  of  the  Augustan 
and  later  period,  allusions  to  the  coffin  or  the  interment  are  rare 
and  unfrequent ;  those  to  the  funeral  torch,  to  the  pyre  (rc^us), 
to  the  cremation  of  the  dead,  common  and  perpetual ;  and  urns, 
not  large  and  massive  sarcophagi,  crowd  the  monuments  of  these 
crowded  cemeteries. 

We  return  to  our  Appian  Way.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
present  Pope,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  opening  of  this  imposing^ 
scene  may  fairly  be  ascribed.  Whether  bis  Holiness  has  con- 
sulted wise  counsellors  on  religious,  ecclesiastical,  or  political 
matters,  we  presume  not — we  are  not  called  upon  to  judge  ; 
but  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  in  his  antiquarian 
advisers  he  has  been  singularly  fortunate.  No  one  who  visits 
Rome  will  speak  with  anything  but  respect  of  the  Cavaliere 
Canina,  of  Ilosa,  of  Visconti,  and  the  Cavaliere  de  Rossi.  The 
Appian  Way  has  been  the  province  of  Canina;  the  works 
have  been  conducted  throughout  by  his  industry,  sagacity,  and 
judgment ;  and,  though  he  is  now  lost  to  Rome  and  to  the 
world,  he  has  left  behind  him,  among  other  writings  of  very  high 
value,  the  volumes,  of  which  the  title  appears  at  the  head  of 
our  article,  the  first  part  of  the  Appian  Way  from  the  Capenian 
Gate  to  Bovills,  This  work  is  a  model  of  antiquarian  research ; 
inquiring,  but  not  too  speculative;  profound,  but  not  too  abstruse  ; 
with  imaginary  restorations  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
monuments,  checked  and  controlled  by  good  engravings  of  the 
ruins  as  they  actually  appear.  Under  Canina's  guidance  we  seem 
to  walk  again  on  the  majestic  Appian  Way. 

Had  we  space,  we  should  have  been  delighted — ^reversing^ 
Canina's  order — to  conduct  (shall  we  say  ?)  some  Consul  on  the 
road  from  Brundusium,  Capua,  or  Naples,  to  a  triumph;  or 
some  Praetor,  loaded  with  the  plunder  and  the  curses  of  some 
Eastern  province ;  some  tributary  king  on  his  humiliating  pil- 
grimage to  the  feet  of  the  Mistress  of  the  World ;  or  shall  we 
rather  say,  St  Paul,  escorted  by  his  Jewish  brethren  from  his 
lodging  at  Appii  Forum  over  the  Pomptine  marshes,  and  bear- 
ing the  first  rays  of  Christian  light  to  the  Capital  of  Heatheur^ 
dom,  through  the  stately  throngs  of  monuments,  by  the  temples^ 
unconscious  of  their  doom,  and  the  luxurious  villas,  to  the  Cape- 
nian Gate?     We  must  not,  however,  linger — we  fain  would 
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linger — ^but  rather  proceed  with  unavoidable  celerity,  and  with 
only  brief  remarks  on  the  objects  which  arrest  our  attention. 

Canina  ends,  we  begin,  at  Bovillse.*  Not  that  Bovilla;  was  the 
first  stage  from  Rome ;  that  stage,  of  sixteen  miles,  reached  as 
far  as  Aricia : 

'  Egressnm  magnS  me  excepit  Aricia  RomS;' 

and  to  Aricia  extended  the  monuments : 

*DalIa  poriA  Gapena  alle  adjacenze  dell'  Aricia,  per  circa  sedici 
miglia  di  estensione,  i  monumenti  sepolcrali  si  conginngevano  T  nno 
all'  altro  senza  lasciare  alcuno  spazio  intermedio  vucto,  ed  anzi  spcsso 
nolle  posizioni  migliori,  in  vicinanza  della  citta,  Btavano  coUocati 
anch^  in  doppia  fila  per  ciascun  lato.' 

Old  Varro,  it  should  be  observed,  gives  the  religious  motive 
for  this  usage,  the  admonitory  lesson  of  the  monuments  : 

*  Sic  monimenta  qnte  in  sepulchris,  et  ideo  secnndnm  viam,  quo 
prsBtereuntiB  admoneant,  et  se  fuisse,  et  illos  esse  mortalis.' 

We  shall  not  delay  at  Bovillae,  even  to  examine  her  circus :  nor 
even  before  the  vast  circular  nameless  tomb  on  the  left  between 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  (Roman)  mile;  or  that  of  still  more 
imposing  dimensions,  between  the  tenth  and  ninth.  If  indeed 
the  monuments  on  the  whole  did  read,  and  were  intended  to 
read,  a  solemn  lesson  on  our  common  mortality,  these  two 
huge  mounds  are  not  less  eloquent  on  the  nothingness  of  human 
pomp  and  fame»  These  vast  tombs  must  have  been  raised, 
to  the  memory,  'doubtless  it  was  hoped  and  believed,  the  sempi- 
ternal, undying  memory,  of  the  great  men  deposited  within  them, 
perhaps  with  the  long  procession  and  all  the  striking  rites  which 
attended  the  public,  or  even  the  private,  funerals  of  the  rich  and 
noble.  Their  size — one  measured  120  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
square,  the  diameter  of  the  circle  was  100  feet — their  splendid 
ornamentation  (whether  Canina  approaches  more  or  less  nearly 
to  their  original  grandeur  in  his  fanciful  restorations)  may  seem  to 
imply  Lucullean  luxury,  Crassean  wealth,  Pompeian  magnatism, 
or  Caesarean  glory :  or  it  may  be,  after  all,  no  more  than  the  fond 
vanity  of  an  admiring  or  loving  family.  But  not  only  are  these 
two  tombs  utterly  nameless,  without  vestige  of  the  rank,  station, 
even  the  age  at  which  their  inmates  lived  (though  Canina,  from 
certain  reasons,  especially  from  the  materials  employed,  conjec- 
tures that  they  belong  to  the  later  days  of  the  Republic) ;  on  one 
only  are  three  or  four  disjointed  letters,  before  which  even  anti- 
quarian boldness  of  conjecture  is  baffled,  and  holds  its  peace. 

*  From  near  Bovilloe  the  modem  road  branches  off  to  the  right. 
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As  we  adrance  towards  Rome,  tbe  tombs  most  bare  been  not 
less  vast  and  imposing ;  but  the  obscurity,  which  hang^  over  the 
tenants  of  those  tombs  is  hardly  dispersed.  Near  the  ninth 
milestone  stood  the  stately  monument  of  the  Emperor  Gallienus, 
in  which,  according  to  Aurelius  Victor,  at  a  late  period  were 
deposited  the  remains  of  the  Caesar  Severus,*  slain  at  the  ^  Three 
Taverns '  by  Herculius  Maximianus.  Of  Gallienus,  Gibbon  has 
said,  with  his  usual  sarcasm  and  his  usual  truth,  that  he  was  *  m 
master  of  several  curious  but  useful  sciences,  a  ready  orator^  an 
elegant  poet,  a  skilful  gardener,  an  excellent  cook,  and  most 
contemptible  prince.'  Yet,  though  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  paroxysm  of  activity  and  courage, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  who  (during  the  confusion  after  his 
death,  arising  from  the  unappeased  strife  of  ^The  Thirty 
Tyrants ')  could  have  raised  so  splendid  a  monument  as  this,  aa 
well  from  the  ruins  as  from  the  restoration  of  Canina,  appears  to 
have  been,  to  so  worthless  a  prince. 

We  must  hasten  on  to  the  undoubted  monument  of  Valerius 
Messalinus  Cotta,  which  covered  half  an  acre  of  ground,  and  to 
the  tomb  which  was  once  supposed  to  be  that  of  Licinns  the 
barber,  famed  in  satiric  verse,  the  ruins  of  which  are  called  the 
Torre  Selce.  This  conjecture  was  founded  on  two  lines  of  Mar- 
tial, in  which  the  poet  boasts  diat  his  verses  would  outlive  the 
perishing  stones  of  the  sepulchre  of  Messala,  and  the  marbles  of 
Licinus  crumbled  into  dust : 

'  Et  cum  mpta  situ  Mcssalfe  saxa  jocehnnt 

Altoque  cum  Licini  marmora  pulvis  enmt.'— viii.  3,  5,  6.  \ 

^  The  tomb  of  Licinus  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  epigmm  of 
Varro  Atacinus : 

'  Marmoreo  Licinus  tomulo  jaoet,  at  Cato  parvo, 
Pompeius  nullo,  credimus  esse  Deoe  V — 

Meyer,  EpiQramm,  LaL  L  77. 

Unfortunately,  we  know,  on  the  distinct  and  unanswerable  au- 
thority of  a  scholiast  on  Persius,  that  the  tomb  of  Licinus  was 
not  on  the  Via  Appia,  but  at  the  second  milestone  on  the  Via 
Salaria.  The  mischievous  critics  too  (see  Smith's  *  Dictionary,* 
art.  Licinus),  will  have  it  that  the  tomb  in  question  belonged  to 

♦  The  very  able  writer  in  •  Marray's  Gnide/  who  describes  frtim  Caoina  the 
whole  line  of  the  Appian  Way  with  its  moouments,  has  fallen,  or  rather  has  been 
misled,  into  a  curious  mistake.  He  has  supposed  this  to  refer  to  Alexander 
Sevems,  who,  by  a  singnlar  coincidence,  was  slain  by  the  eonniyance,  if  not  by 
the  order,  of  his  successor  the  Thraciau  Maximin,  Bat  Alexander  Seyemt  bad 
been  dead  and  buried  thirty  years  before :  and  what  should  he  do  in  the  sepulchre 
of  Gallienus  ?  The  passage  in  the  Epitome  of  Aurelius  Victor,  on  which  the 
whole  rests,  is  perfectly  clear. 

Licinus, 
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Licnras,  a  Gaul,  a  slare,  afterwards  steward  of  Julius  Caesar, 
not  to  the  barber.  We  cannot  consent  to  blunt  the  point  of  the 
epigram  on  Licinus.  But  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  great 
circular  tomb  which  bears  the  name  of  Cotta  (see  PI.  xxxviii.) 
was  raised  bj  the  son  to  his*  far  greater  father,  Messala  Cor- 
rinns.  Cotta  himself  was  no  undistinguished  man  :  in  the  words 
of  Paterculus  (Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  112) ;  he  was  nobler  from  his 
character  than  from  his  descent,  worthy  of  being  the  son  of  his 
father  Corvinus.  Two  of  Ovid's  melancholy  Epistles  from 
Pontus  are  addressed  to  Messalinus  Cotta  (i.  7,  ii.  2).  The 
exiled  poet  entreats  Cotta  to  exert  in  his  favour  the  eloquence 
which  he  inherits  from  his  father  : 

*  Vivit  enim  in  vobis  facundi  lingua  parentis.' 

He  implores  him  by  the  shade  of  his  father,  whom  Ovid  had 
honoured  from  his  infancy,  to  intercede  with  ^  the  Gods  and  the 
Caesarsy'  in  the  poet's  belief  one  and  the  same, —  ' 

*  Hoe  pator  ilk  tuns,  primo  mihi  cultus  ab  asvo, 

Si  quid  habet  sens^  umbra  diserta,  petit.' 

As  to  the  father,  Messala  Corvinus,  there  were  few  men,  at 
least  of  his  own  age,  on  whose  monument  the  Roman  might  look 
wiA  greater  pride,  or  receive  a  more  solemn  admonition  by 
contrasting  his  fame,  wealth,  influence,  endowments,  and  accom- 
plishments, with  Ae  narrow  urn  and  few  ashes,  the  sole  sad 
witnesses  to  his  mortality.  The  high  character  of  Messala 
might  almost  give  dignity  to  his  political  tergiversations,  in  those 
dark  days  of  Rome,  almost  inevitable.  The  consummate  general 
who  held  a  high  command  in  the  anti-Caesarean  army  at  Philippi, 
almost  achieved  the  Ca;sarean  naval  victory  at  Actium.  Not 
only  was  he  a  great  general  and  statesman,  he  was  poet,  historian, 
grammarian,  orator.  He  was  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  counsel- 
lors of  Augustus,  Ae  dear  friend  of  Horace  and  TibuUus,  pro- 
bably of  Virgil,  and  the  nursing  father  of  Ovid's  poetry.  The 
tomb — there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  one  alluded 
to  by  Martial,  as  among  the  most  renowned,  renowned  to  a 
proverb, — was  worthy  of  the  fame  of  Messala. 

The  line  of  tombs  was  here  broken  for  some  distance  by  the 
magnificent  villa  of  the  Quintilii.  The  scholar  cannot  but  think 
of  diat  Quintilius,  dear  to  Virgil  and  so  touchingly  lamented  by 
Horace.  We  would  fain  behold  his  tomb,  even  if  it  bore  the 
dreary  and  despairing  inscription  which  consigned  him  to  eternal 
sleep, — 

*  Ergo  Quintilinm  perpetuus  sopor 
XJrget' 

But 
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But  the  villa  belonged  to  Quintilii  of  a  much  later  age, 'though 
perhaps  of  not  less  distinguished  virtue.  It  seems  to  have  be^n 
a  sumptuous  palace,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine 
which  part  belonged  to  ti^e  Quintilii,  and  which  arose  at  the 
command  of  its  Imperial  usurper.  *  But  no  doubt  its  beauty  and 
splendour  were   fatal   to   its   owners.      The   front  to  the  road 

Sse  Plate  xzxiiL)  exhibited  the  portico  of  a  Temple  of 
ercules,  a  noble  vestibule,  and  a  rich  nympheum.  Behind  was 
a  large  space,  with  courts,  baths,  gardens,  watercourses,  and  all 
which  ministered  to  the  luxury  of  those  luxurious  times.  We 
may  fairly  conclude  that  the  desire  of  confiscating  this  noble  pos- 
session aggravated  the  jealousy  of  Commodns  of  the  virtues  of  its 
masters.  The  brothers  Quintilii  were  a  noble  example  of  emu- 
lous ability  and  success.  Together  they  were  consuls,  together 
governors  of  Achaia  and  of  Pannonia  under  the  just  rule  of  the 
Antonines.  In  death  they  were  not  divided.  On  the  discovery 
of  some  unproved  conspiracy,  which  involved  the  whole  race^ 
the  brothers  were  cut  dS  by  the  ruffian  Commodus,  and  Coin- 
modus  became  the  lord  of  this  tempting  property. 

We  plunge  back  (and  this  adds  to  the  singular  interest  of  the 
whole  line  of  monuments)  from  the  days  of  the  declining  empire 
to  the  days  of  the  kings.  Near  the  fifth  milestone  there  are  two 
large  mounds,  popularly  known  as  the  tombs  of  the  Horatii  and 
CuriatiL  Let  us  leave  the  legend  undisturbed,  and  take  no  more 
notice  of  those  wicked  disenchanters  of  our  old  beliefs  (they  will 
leave  us  at  least  the  poetry  if  they  scatter  our  history  into  a  mist), 
than  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  vouchsafed  to  bestow  on  the 
learned  labours  of  Niebuhr  and  of  the  lamented  Sir  George 
Lewis. 

We  cannot  however  pass  the  remains  of  the  countless  monu- 
ments, which  Canina  has  raised  on  each  side  of  the  Appian 
Way,  without  remarking  the  simple  grace  and  beauty  of  many  of 
them ;  grace  and  beauty  which  arises  almost  entirely  out  of  that 
delicate  sense  of  proportion  which  seems  to  have  been  intuitive 
in  the  Grecian  mind,  and  is  the  soul  of  true  Grecian  architec- 
ture, indeed  of  all  its  art.  These  were  borrowed  by  the  Romans, 
or  imitated  in  their  happier  hours,  or  were  probably  kept  alive 
by  the  employment  of  Greek  workmen  or  artists.  In  what  does 
this  harmony,  this  music  of  architecture,  which  pervades  Greek 
art,  from  the  noblest  temple  to  the  humblest  monument,  consist? 
Is  it  subject  to  measure  and  rule  ?  Why  is  it  so  rare  in  almost 
all  works  but  those  which  are  purely  Greek  ? 

Few  of  these  tombs  bear  names  of  any  note;  and  we  are  in 
general  grievously  disappointed  when  they  do.    We  read  the  name 
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of  Pompey ;  but  Pompey,  it  is  well  known,  had  not  the  barren 
honour  of  a  tomb  on  the  foreign  shore  where  he  fell ;  the  pillar 
which  longshore  his  name,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  has  long 
passed  over  to  a  more  rightful  and  far  baser  owner.  Sextus 
Potnpeius  Justus,  whose  name  appears  on  a  stately  tomb,  was  but 
a  fineedman  of  that  great  house.  But  near  the  fourth  milestone 
was  the  scene  of  the  luxurious  life,  of  the  miserable  death,  and 
in  all  probability,  stood  the  humble  tomb  of  a  man  to  whom,  of 
all  Romans,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  do  justice ;  and  no 
more  than  justice.  Here  were  the  gardens  of  the  ^  too  wealthy ' 
Seneca ;  here  took  place  that  slow  death,  at  the  command  of  his 
pupil  Nero,  described  (we  urge  our  readers  to  refresh  their 
memory  with  the  wonderful  passage)  in  the  *  Annals  of  Tacitus ' 
(xv.  71  et  seqq.).  Not  merely  does  Tacitus  say  of  Seneca, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  ^quartum  apud  lapidem,  suburbano 
rare  constiterat,'  but  a  fragment  has  been  discovered  bearing  the 
name  of  the  tribune  of  the  Praetorian  cohort,  Granius  (Silvanus), 
who  was  said  to  have  been  commissioned  to  order  Seneca  to  put 
himself  to  deaths  Canina  conjectures  that  Granius  may  have 
obtained  the  villa  ail  the  reward  of  his  services.  If  Seneca  did 
not  live,  at  least  he  died,  as  a  philosopher.  It  is  harsh,  perhaps, 
to  chaise  his  memory  with  the  crimes  of  his  ungovernable  pupil ; 
scarcely  possible  to  relieve  his  memory  from  cowardly  acquies- 
cence in  some  of  the  worst  of  those  crimes.  His  philosophy,  as 
shown  in  his  writings,  is  even  a  more  difficult  problem.  Exqui- 
site gleams  of  premature  humanity,  which  have  tempted  many, 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  times,  which  makes  such 
a  notion  impossible,  to  refer  them  to  a  higher  and  purer  source, 
even  to  intercourse  with  St.  Paul ;  a  Stoicism  which  strives  to 
be  calm  and  majestic,  but  is  far  too  theatrical,  laboured,  and 
emphatic  for  true  commanding  majesty :  all  in  a  detestable  style, 
— ^a  rope  of  sand  as  it  has  been  described ;  brief  epigrams  for 
sentences,  without  cohesion,  flow,  natural  sequence  or  harmony. 
The  remains  of  Seneca,  Tacitus  tells  us,  were  burned  on  the  spot ; 
we  may  conjecture  that  his  ashes  were  gathered  into  some  cheap 
urn*  Canina  imagines  a  monument;  and  in  a  head,  upon  a 
fragment  discovered  near  the  spot,  he  would  recognise  the  like- 
ness of  the  philosopher.  And  he  has  explained,  too,  with  sin- 
gular ingenuity,  a  bas-relief  (Plate  xix.),  representing,  from  Hero- 
dotus, the  scene  of  the  death  of  the  son  of  Crccsus,  which  might 
have  belonged  to  the  tomb.  Of  this  we  presume  he  would  sup- 
pose the  moral  to  be,  that  no  one  should  be  called  happy  before 
the  <lay  of  his  death, — 

*  Dioique  beatns 
Ante  obitum  nemo,  supremaqne  fimora  debet.' 
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Another  mile  and  we  stand  before  the  colossal  Cscilia  Metella 
tomb.  This  was  within  the  older  circuit  of  all  visitors  to  Rome, 
and  close  to  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  mediaeval  fortress  of  the 
Gaetani.  Byron  has  made  this  noble  ruin  his  own,  Evea  in 
his  descriptive  poetry  (and  when  he  was  in  the  vein  what  de- 
scriptive poet  was  equal  to  Byron?)  there  are  few  passages  of 
equal  truth  and  sublimity.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quotings  a 
few  lines — ^would  we  had  space  for  more— especially  the  fixvt 
stanza,  which  so  well  displays  the  present  aspect  of  the  monu- 
ment : — 

<  Put  who  was  she,  the  Lady  of  the  dead 

Tomb'd  in  a  palace  ?    Was  she  chaste  and  fair; 

Worthy  a  king^s,  or  more,  a  Soman's  bed? 

What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear  ? 

What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir — 

How  lived — how  died — how  loved  she  ?    Was  she  not 

So  honoured  and  conspicuously  there, 

Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot, 

Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot. 


Thus  much  alone  we  know— Metella  died 

The  wealthiest  Boman's  wife — ^Behold  his  love  or  pride.' 

Within  the  last  three  miles  from  Rome  the  approach  to  the 
great  city  was  marked  by  the  larger  intermingling  of  other 
stately  and  sacred  edifices  with  the  monuments  of  the  dead. 
There  was  the  temple  of  the  Deus  Rediculus,  indicating  the 
height  from  which  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  surveyed  and  then 
turned  his  back  on  unassailable  Rome.  No  wonder !  For  Han- 
nibal, ever  conqueror  in  the  field — at  Trebia,  at  Thrasymene,  at 
Cannae, — was  baffled  by  almost  every  town  which  he  attempted 
to  besiege  ;  for  his  army  was  utterly  unfit  for  such  operations. 
Unprovided  with  the  materials  for  a  siege, — the  mining  tools, 
the  hands  accustomed  to  use  them,  the  engines,  and  all  the  appa- 
ratus necessary  for  such  work.  Terror  or  treachery  opened  the 
gates  of  fatal  Capua. 

After  this  appear  on  one  side  of  the  road,  the  valley  and 
fountain  of  Egeria,  of  which  the  holy  romance,  the  venerable 
reminiscences  of  Numa,  were,  to  the  indignation  of  Juvenal, 
profaned  in  his  day  with  its  occupation  by  the  miserable  Jews. 
These  were  no  longer  flourishing  merchants — it  may  have  been 
already  money-lenders,  for  such,  as  we  know  from  Cicero,  they 
were  in  Asia  Minor^but  crushed  down,  by  the  hatred  excited 
by  the  obstinate  war,  and  by  the  influx  of  slaves  (now  scattered  by 
millions  throughout  the  Roman  Empire),  into  mean  pedlars,  and 
defiling  the  soil  and  the  waters  of  this  sacred  spot  with  their 
provision-baskets  and  pallets  of  straw. 
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The  noUe  arch  of  Drusus  perhaps  bestrode  the  way ;  and 
other  temples  crowded  the  road  up  to  the  Capenian  Gate.  But 
there  were  monuments  too,  and  those  singularly  illustrative  of 
almost  every  period  in  the  annals  of  Rome.  There  was  the 
tomb  of  RomoluSy  the  son  of  the  last  Pagan  Emperor  of  Rome. 
Maxentius,  perhaps  in  honour  of  that  son,  had  laid  out  a  vast 
circus,  as  though  the  votive  ofiering  of  expiring  Paganism. 
There  was  the  tomb  of  Geta,  who  fell  by  the  fratricidal  hand 
of  Caracalla,  a  fearful  memorial  of  the  crimes  of  what  we  call 
the  second  period  of  the  Empire.  There  were  the  sepulchres 
of  the  freedmen  of  Augustus,  and  of  the  freedmen  of  Livia,  both, 
as  might  be  expected,  very  capacious.  The  ashes  of  Augustus 
himself  as  is  well  known,  reposed  in  the  Campus  Martins. 
There  was  a  tomb,  which  though  raised  by  a  private  man, 
must  have  been  of  unexampled  splendour,  that  of  JPriscilla,  the 
wife  of  Abascantius,  a  favourite  of  Domitian.  It  is  well,  among 
all  the  monuments  of  pride  and  crime,  to  dwell  on  this  one 
prodigal  memorial  of  true  domestic  affection;  and  this  tomb, 
and  the  inmate  of  the  tomb,  are  described  in  a  work  of  one  of 
the  later  Roman  poets,  worthy  to  live.  Like  all  the  verse  of 
Statins,  the  consolation^  as  we  may  call  it,  inscribed  to  Abas- 
cantius, is  in  many  parts  strained,  forced,  exaggerated ;  but 
there  are  lines  with  a  depth  of  tenderness  unsurpassed — difficult 
to  equal,  in  Latin  verse.  He  describes  the  dying  moments  of 
Priscilla : — 

'  Jamque  cadunt  vultos,  octdisque  novissimus  erroTy 
Obtossaque  aures,  nisi  cum  vox  sola  mariti 
NoBcitur.     Blum  unum  media  de  morte  reversa 
Mens  videt :  ilium  aegris  circumdat  fortiter  ulnis 
Lmnotas  obversa  genas,  nee  sole  supremo 
Lmnina,  scd  dulci  mavult  satiare  marito.' 

All  Rome  poured  forth,  to  see  the  costly  funeral  procession 
of  Priscilla,  to  the  Appian  Way,  on  the  banks  of  the  Almo, 
near  the  temple  of  Cybele, — 

'  Est  locus  ante  urbem,  qua  primum  nascitur  ingens 
Appia,  quaque  Italo  gemitus  Almone  Cybele 
Ponit.' 

She  was  interred  (it  should  seem  an  unusual  course),  not 
burned  ;  her  husband  could  not  have  endured  the  sight  and  the 
tamult  of  a  cremation. 

'  Nee  enim  famantia  busta, 
Clamoremque  rogi  potuit  perferre.' 

The   tomb   must  have  been   most   sumptuous.     All  around 
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stood  in  niches,  marble  statues  of  Priscilla,  in  the  garb  and 
attributes  of  various  goddesses : — 

'  Mox  in  varias  mutata  noTaris 
Effigies :  hoc  SBre  Ceres,  hoc  luoida  Gnossis, 
Hlo  Maia  iholo,  Venus  hoc  non  iniproba  saxo, 
Accipiunt  vultus,  haud  indignata,  docoros 
Numina.'— Sifo^tt  SdvcCy  v,  1. 

Nearest  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  as  though  holding  the  guardians 
of  her  impregnable  gates,  was  the  well-known  tomb  of  the  Scipios. 
The  greatest  of  the  race,  Africanus,  reposed  not  in  this  sepulchre ; 
he  died,  and  his  ashes  remained,  at  Liternum.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  his  place  was  filled  by  the  great  father  of 
Roman  poetry,  the  conservator  of  her  legendary  annals,  Ennius. 
And  surely  we  may  refer  to  the  whole  race  the  splendid  lines  of 
Lucretius.  *  Scipio,  the  thunderbolt  of  war,  the  terror  of  Carthage, 
bequeathed  his  bones  to  the  earth,  even  as  if  he  bad  been  the 
vilest  of  slaves ;  and  wilt  thou  whose  life,  even  while  thou  art 
living  and  in  the  light  of  day,  is  little  more  than  death,  wilt 
thou  struggle,  and  be  indignant  that  thou  must  die  ? ' 

'  Scipiades  fuhnen  belli,  Garthaginis  horror 
Ossa  dedit  terrsD,  proinde  ac  £unnl  infimus  esset 

«        ««        «        «        «        «        « 

Tu  voro  dubit^ibiB  et  indignahcro  obire 

Mortua  quoi  vita  est  propo  jam  vivo  atquo  vidente.' 

--Lua'd.  iii.  1047-8, 1058-9. 

Thus,  along  each  of  the  epreat  roads  which  led  to  Rome  was, 
as  it  were,  a  great  necropolis,  a  line  of  stately  sepulchres,  in 
which  lay  the  remains  of  her  illustrious  dead,  and  of  those  who 
might  aspire  to  the  rank  of  the  illustrious.  We  may  conjecture 
indeed  from  Cicero  that,  even  in  his  day,  the  most  famous,  and 
hallowed  by  the  most  famous  men,  was  the  Appian  necropolis. 
In  the  well-known  passage,  where  Tully  would  infer  the  immor^ 
tality  of  the  soul  from  the  greatness  of  the  older  Romans,  he 
says :  *  When  you  go  out  of  the  Capenian  Gate,  where  you 
behold  the  tombs  of  Calatinus,  of  the  Scipios,  of  the  Servilii,  of 
the  Metelli,  can  you  suppose  that  they  are  miserable  ?*  (*  An  tu 
egressus  porta  Capena,  cum  Calatini,  Scipionum,  Ser^'iliorum, 
Metcllorum  sepulchra  vides,  miseros  putas  illos?  ') 


But  during  the  early  Empire  appeared  in  Rome  a  religious 
community,  among  whom  reverence  for  the  dead,  a  profound 
feeling  for  the  preservation  of  the  buried  body  in  its  integrity, 
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was  not  onlj  a  solemn  duty,  but  a  deep-rooted  passion.  The 
Christians  not  only  inherited  from  their  religious  ancestors  the 
Jews  the  ancient  and  immemorial  usage  of  interment,  but  this 
respect  for  the  dead  was  clasped  and  riveted,  as  it  were,  round 
their  hearts  by  the  great  crowning  event  of  their  faith.  Christ, 
in  their  belief,  had  risen  bodily  from  the  grave ;  a  bodily  resur- 
rection was  to  be  their  glorious  privilege.  Some,  many  indeed, 
DO  donbt,  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  looked  for  this  resus- 
citation as  speedy,  imminent,  almost  immediate.  Their  great 
Apostle  indeed  had  taught  a  more  sublime,  less  material  tenet ; 
he  had  spoken  of  glorified  bodies,  not  natural  bodies :  Flesh 
and  blood  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  neither  doth 
corruption  inherit  incorruption.  But  the  sanctity  of  the  body 
committed  to  the  earth  was  still  rooted  in  the  very  depths  of 
their  souls ;  the  burning  of  the  dead  was  to  them  a  profanation. 
Long  before  relics  came  to  be  worshipped,  the  mangled  and 
scattered  limbs,  it  might  be  of  the  confessor  or  martyr,  were  a 
pious  trust,  to  be  watched  over  with  reverential  care,  to  be  pre- 
served with  tender  affection.  This  feeling  is  well  described  by 
Pmdentios : 

*  Hinc  mftTimfi.  cura  sepulcris 

Impenditur,  hinc  resolutos 

Honor  ultimus  accipit  artos, 

Et  fdneris  ambitus  omat. 

Quidnam  tihi  saxa  cavata, 
'   Quid  pulcra  volunt  monumenta. 

Nisi  quod  res  creditor  illis 

Non  mortua  sed  data  somno  ? ' — Calhem.  x. 

This  community  had  grown  with  wonderful  rapidity,  so  as, 
even  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  to  be  exposed  to  a  cruel — it  might 
have  been  supposed  an  exterminating — persecution.  They  were 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  cast  forth,  as  it  were  a  scapegoat, 
to  the  populace,  who  were  maddened,  after  the  fire  of  Rome,  by 
the  most  blind  and  furious  passions  of  our  nature,  panic,  revenge, 
superstition  ;  and  perhaps  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  the  multi- 
tude from  the  Government,  against  whom  some  suspicious  mur- 
murs had  begun  to  spread. 

But  the  religion  had  a  life  which  defied,  which  gained  strength 
from  persecution.  During  the  reign  of  Domitian,  in  Rome, 
certain  members  of  the  imperial  family  were  accused  of  belonging 
to  this,  for  a  time,  proscribed  race.  What  truth  there  may  be  in 
the  accusation,  we  do  not  distinctly  know  (the  whole  transaction 
is  very  obscure) :  yet  we  would  fain  indulge  the  hope  diat  in 
their  death  these  victims  had  the  consolations  of  Christianity. 

And  still  the  Christians  grew  and  multiplied  throughout  the 
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Roman  worid — in  Rome  especially,  the  centre  of  tliat  world. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that»  during  what  has  been  called  the 
golden  age  in  the  Roman  history,  the  reikis  of  Hadrian,  Anfeoninas 
Pius,  and  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  down  to  the  great  Eastern 
plague,  they  were  in  constant  unchecked  accretion ;  they  were 
in  still  advancing  proportion  to  the  pagan  population*  Of  this 
wonderful  ^revolution  during  those  times  histoiy  is  silent ;  for 
the  best  of  reasons,  because  there  is  no  history.  Of  the  lQn§^ 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  we  have  a  few  pages  in  the  volume  of  the 
Augustan  histcnians.  But,  as  the  living  Christians  increased  in 
numbers,  so  also  must  the  number  of  their  dead.  That,  too,  which, 
as  it  were,  narrowed  the  space  required  for  interment,  the  practice 
of  cremation,  by  which  thie  body  was  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  small  urn,  which  contained  the  ashes,  and  might  be  respect- 
fully stowed  away  in  the  small  niches  of  a  columbarium — ^this 
practice,  now  almost  universal  among  the  great  and  wealthy 
(Statins,  as  we  have  seen,  mentions  the  case  of  Priscilla  as 
something  rare  and  unusual),  was  to  the  Christians  a  revolting 
abomination.  Another  circumstance  perhaps  added  to  their 
difficulty.  The  tomb  of  the  great  family  might  admit,  as  a 
special  privilege,  the  remains  of  a  few  faithful  and  favourite 
freedmen,  even  of  slaves  :  but  these  added  only  a  few  urns  with 
their  ashes ;  and,  though  it  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  usage, 
as  showing  the  growdi  of  a  more  humane  feeling  which  was 
stealing  over  cruel  Roman  slavery,  it  was  exceptional  rather 
than  common.  But  to  the  Christian  the  body  of  the  freedman 
or  slave  (no  doubt  these  social  distinctions  still  subsisted)  was  as 
holy  as  that  of  his  master.  He  had  the  same  hope  of  the  resur- 
rection ;  to  him  extended  that  equality  which  alone  can  level 
all  earthly  distinctions — ^the  same  title  to  immortality.  The 
lowest  Christian  was  equal  to  his  master  in  the  hope  of  rising  in 
glory  from  the  grave.  What  then  was  to  be  done  with  Christian 
slaves?  indeed  with  Christian  poor?  Were  they  to  be  left, 
abandoned,  unregarded,  unmoumed,  to  be  borne  on  the  cheap 
sandapila  by  those  whose  office  it  was,  and  cast  into  the 
horrible  pits  on  the  Esquiline,  where  the  scanty  earth  could 
not  (as  in  the  time  of  Horace)  protect  them  from  the  prowl- 
ing wolf  and  the  obscene  bird  of  prey?  We  must,  indeed, 
observe  that,  even  among  the  heathen  Romans,  there  had 
grown  up  some  respect  for  the  remains  of  the  poor.  Not  only- 
imperial  personages,  such  as  Augustus  and  Livia,  founded  com- 
mon sepulchres  for  their  household,  their  freedmen,  and  slaves. 
It  was  not  an  uncommon  act  of  magnificence  and  generosity  to 
dig  or  to  build  a  columbarium  (so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a 
dovecote  with  its  rows  of  niches,  one  above  another)  for  the  poor 
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or  for  slaTes.  One,  nndonbtedlj  heathen,  situated  not  far  from 
the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  has  been  described  by  Campana  in  tbe 
'Balletino  dell'  Instituto/  1840,  p.  135;  another,  as  clearly 
pagan,  in  Ae  Vigna  Codini,  described  by  Herzen  (*  Annali  d* 
instituto,'  1856),  contained  niches  for  600  urns.  To  the  colum- 
barium was  usually  attached  an  ustrinum^  which  showed  that  the 
practice  of  burning  the  dead  was  extended  to  the  poor  and  to 
stares.  There  were  speculators  also,  who,  like  our  cemetery 
companies,  let  out  columbaria  and  niches  in  them.  There  were 
burial  clubs  too  (sodalitates),  which  received  a  monthly  pay- 
ment, and  had  a  common  chest,  from  which  was  paid,  on  the 
decease  of  each  member,  a  sum  for  his  funeral  expenses,  yurzera- 
Heum.  The  reader  will  find  very  curious  details  on  this  subject, 
with  references  to  the  various  scattered  authorities,  chiefly  from 
inscriptions,  in  the  *R6mische  Alterthiimer'  of  Becker,  continued 
by  Marquardt,  Th.  iv.  pp.  154,  155;  Th.  v.  pp.  372,  373. 

There  were  family  sepulchres  too,  Kodi  gmtilitian  sepulchres^ 
from  the  earliest  period,  in  Rome.  The  Christians  would  con- 
sider themselves  very  naturally  as  one  great  family,  and  would 
speedily  grow  to  a  gens;  and  every  religions  feeling  would  induce 
them  to  desire  that,  as  they  were  to  each  other  ^laving  and 
pleasant  in  their  lives ^  so  in  their  death  they  would  not  he  divided.* 
jBut  not  only  separate,  but  far  more  spacious  burial-places  would 
soon  be  required  for  them,  than  for  those  whose  ashes  were 
crowded  together  in  narrow  urns.  And  where  were  these  to  be 
found?  Within  ihe  walls  of  the  city  interment  was  sternly  for- 
bidden by  the  law.  These  laws  were  maintained  in  strict  force 
even  under  the  Christian  Emperors.  When  the  superstitious 
desire  had  grown  up  of  being  buried  under  or  near  the  altars  of 
the  churches  to  which  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs  had  been 
transferred,  the  practice  was  still  interdicted  with  the  utmost 
severity.  That  furtive  piety  sometimes  eluded  this  law  (we  are 
irresistibly  reminded  of  one  of  the  cleverest  scenes  in  *Les 
Miserables ')  is  shown  by  the  strength  and  the  frequent  reitera- 
tion of  the  enactments.* 

Nor  could  the  cemeteries  of  the  Christians  be  conveniently 
constructed  at  any  great  distance  from  the  city.  The  principal 
catacombs  are  all  within  three  miles  of  the  walls.     But  within 

^  '  Ne  aliciijiis  fkllftx  et  amita  soUertia  se  ab  hnjus  pnecepti  intentione  sub- 
ducat,  atqne  Apostolorura  et  Martyrum  sedem  hamanis  corponbtxs  existimet  esse 
coDcessam,  ab  nis  qaoque,  ul  a  rdiquo  civiiatis,  noTerint  se  atqae  intelligant  esse 
sabmotos.'— <|iiofed  by  M.  S.  de  Rossi,  Analisi,  p.  43.  M.  de  Kossi  most  excuse 
US  if  we  dismiss  with  a  quiet  smile  what  be  seems  inclined  to  treat  with  gravity, 
an  Inscription  in  the  church  of  S.  Pndenziana,  near  an  altar  of  that  church,  com- 
memorating the  discoverj  of  the  bodies  of  five  Holy  Martyrs,  with  the  sponge  yet 
red  with  their  blood.    And  this  in  the  year  1803  ! ! ! 
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this  distance,  crowded  as  it  already  must  have  been  along  all 
the  great  roads  with  heathen  cemeteries  and  monuments,  and 
with  houses,  gardens,  vineyards,  large  plots  of  ground  would 
be,  no  doubt,  very  costly.  Here  and  there  a  wealthy  Christian 
might  devote  a  vineyard  or  a  garden  to  this  holy  purpose.  It 
was  possible,  it  should  seem,  to  secure  by  law  the  peaceable 
transmission  of  such  hallowed  places  either  to  natural  heirs, 
or  even  to  religious  descendants;  yet  there  might  be  times 
when  their  violation,  their  desecration,  might  be  enjoined  by 
persecuting  rulers  or  by  a  fanatic  populace.  As  the  living  were 
not  yet  secure  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  neither  were  the 
dead  under  its  immediate  surface.  But  why  not  deeper  beneath 
the  earth?  why  might  not  subterranean  chambers  be  formed, 
comparatively  inaccessible ;  separate,  as  it  were,  in  holy  seclu- 
sion alike  from  the  stir  of  the  living  world  and  the  inter- 
mingling of  profaner  dead?  Might  not  the  bodies  of  the 
brethren  be  deposited  entire,  only  subject  to  natural  decay,  to 
await  in  God's  good  time  the  glad  day  of  resurrection  ? 

From  these  deep-seated  feelings,  from  this  necessity  (inge- 
nious, inventive,  keen-sighted,  as  necessity  ever  is),  began  the 
famous  Roman  Catacombs.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  in 
all  probability  the  Christians  were  not,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the 
inventors  or  first  discoverers  of  these  subterranean  receptacles  for 
the  dead.  The  Jews  had  the  same,  if  not  so  strong,  yet  a 
profound  hereditary  aversion  to  any  mode  of  sepulture  but 
interment.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  earliest  Catacombs 
were  Jewish.  One  was  discovered  by  Bosio,  at  a  very  early 
period  in  the  investigation,  undoubtedly  Jewish,  near  their 
great  settlement  on  the  Vatican  hill ;  another  more  recently, 
intended  for  those  who,  to  JuvenaFs  indignation,  had  taken  up 
tbeir  residence  about  the  romantic  but  desecrated  Valley  of  Egeria. 
In  other  parts  of  Italy  Jewish  Catacombs  have  come  to  light : 
of  which  there  can  be  no  question;  for  instead  of  the  usual 
ornaments  and  sacred  things  buried  with  the  Christians  appear 
the  seven-branched  candlestick  and  other  sacred  emblems  of 
the  Jewish  faitL* 

On  the  Christian  Catacombs,  we  have  now  before  us  the  first 
volume  of  what  we  may  consider  the  classic  and  authoritative 
work.  It  bears  the  name  of  the  Cav.  de  Rossi ;  and  could  not 
bear  a  name  which  would  so  strongly  recommend  it  to  every  one 
who  takes  an  interest  in  this  important  subject.  All  who  have 
visited  Rome  will  bear  witness  to  the  indefatigable  industry. 


♦  Compare  Bosio  and  *  Ceroetero  degli  Antichi  Ebrei,'  par  Raffaelle  Garruociy 
Roma,  1862 ;  and  Milman,  •  Hist,  of  the  Jews,*  vol.  ii.  pp.  456-459. 
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sagacity,  perseverance,  even  bodily  labour,  which  the  Cavalicre 
has  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the  Roman  Catacombs.  The 
crowning  proof  of  this  has  been  his  discovery,  by  very  acute 
powers  of  discernment  and  of  reasoning,  of  the  true  Catacomb  of 
b.  Callistus,  up  to  his  time  misplaced,  and  supposed  to  be  that 
close  to  the  Cnurch  of  S.  Sebastian.  Many  will  bear  witness  to 
his  extreme  courtesy  in  unfolding  to  the  uninitiated  as  well  as  to 
the  initiated  the  secrets  of  his  subterranean  treasure-house.  The 
Cavaliere  de  Rossi  has  been  singularly  fortunate  also  in  the  zealous 
co-operation  of  his  brother,  Michael  Stefano  de  Rossi,  a  man  of 
very  high  scientific  attainments  (he  exhibited  a  very  curious 
instrument  at  our  Great  Exhibition,  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  accurate  measurements  and  levels  in  the  Catacombs,  to 
which  we  believe  a  prize  was  awarded),  and  with  a  knowledge 
of  geology,  which  has  thrown  a  full  and  steady  light  on  the 
origin,  extent,  boundaries,  ramifications,  construction,  and  nature 
of  these  vast  sepulchral  excavations.  Sig.  M.  S.  de  Rossi  has 
contributed  a  most  valuable  Appendix  (we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  had  been  better  as  a  Preface)  to  the  Cavaliere's  volumes 
at  all  events  we  should  strongly  recommend  to  our  readers  to 
begin  the  book  at  this  end. 

One  result  is  triumphantly  obtained  from  these  inquiries. 
That  the  Catacombs,  properly  so  called,  are  originally  and  exclu- 
sively, except  the  Jewish,  Christian.  The  title  prefixed  to 
this  volume,  ^Roma  Sotteranea  Christiana,'  is  in  every  respect 
just  and  legitimate.  It  might  seem  that  the  discussion  of  this 
question  has  been  carried  on  with  very  unnecessary  toil  and 
trouble :  it  might  appear  a  purely  historical  and  archaeological 
problem.  Unhappily,  on  the  first  discovery  of  the  Catacombs, 
certain  Protestant  writers — one  of  considerable  name — took  it  into 
their  heads  to  raise  about  the  most  idle  controversy  which  ever 
wasted  Christian  ink,  or  tried,  we  will  hardly  say  Christian, 
temper.  The  Catacombs  were  declared  to  be  only  old  sand-pits 
or  quarries ;  and  by  some  asserted  to  be  Heathen,  not  Christian 
cemeteries.  This  narrow  Protestant  jealousy  betrayed  not  only 
m  strange  perversity,  but  a  most  lamentable  misconception  of  the 
true  grounds  of  the  Reformed  religion  (we  fear  that  we  must 
revert  to  the  ungrateful  subject),  and  a  surprising  ignorance  of 
Christian  history.  The  only  questions  really  raised  at  that  time, 
which  caused  this  senseless  Anti-Romanist  panic,  was  whether 
or  no  the  Christians  had  become  very  numerous  in  Rome  during 
the  first  three  centuries,  and  had  provided  places  of  quiet  and 
secure  burial  for  the  brethren. 

The  profound  and  scientific  investigations  of  M.  <le  Rossi  have 
not  only  scattered  these  follies  to  the  winds,  but  they  bave  dissi- 
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pated  other  extravagant  notions,  entertained  by  some  of  tbe  most 
learned  of  the  Roman  ahtiquarians,  particularly  by  the  Padre 
March!,  who  perhaps  occupies  the  highest  rank  among  the 
searchers  of  the  Catacombs,  between  Bosio  and  the  Cavaliere  de 
Rossi.  Marchi,  impressed,  perhaps  bewildered,  by  the  vast  ex- 
panding labyrinth  of  galleries  and  floors  which  he  had  begun  to 
trace,  had  imagined  a  complete  network  of  catacombs,  extending 
all  round  Rome,  connected  by  secret  ways,  and,  it  might  seem 
from  some  of  his  expi«ssions,  spreading  under  the  whole  city. 
But  science,  real  science,  forces  men  iMick  to  good  sense  and 
truth.  The  fact  is,  ,that  the  Catacombs,  vast  as  they  were,  and 
found  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  in  greater  extent  and  depth, 
on  almost  every  side  of  Rome,  were  directed,  limited,  necessarily 
self-adapted  to  the  conformation  of  the  land  and  to  the  geological 
strata,  some  of  which  received  them  with  welcome  and  security^ 
others  inhospitably  repelled  them,  being  altogether  unfit  for 
such  use. 

Widiont  going  deep  into  the  geological  formation  of  the  basin 
of  the  Tiber,  in  which  lies  Rome  widi  her  seven  hills,  and  amid 
the  adjacent  valleys  and  heights,  there  are  mainly  three  kinds  of 
deposit  left  by  tbe  successive  changes  in  the  geology  of  the  r^ion. 
These  are  (the  scientific  reader  will  find  the  whole  subject  simply 
and  clearly  developed  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Appendix)  tbe 
tufa  Utoidey  the  tiifa  granularey  and  the  tufa  friabile.     From  die 
first  of  these   came  probably  much  of  the   stone,  used  when 
Augustus  transformed  the  city  of  brick  to  what  his  flatterers 
called  a  city  of  marble ;  from  the  latter  the  pozzulana,  and  the 
sand  used  for  building  and  for  other  ordinary  industrial  purposes. 
Of  these  the  first  was  too  hard,  it  would  have  been  enormously 
costly,  to  hew  it  out  into  the  spacious  and  intricate  necropolis, 
which  must  be  perpetually  enlarging  its  dimensions  to  receive  the 
remains  of  the  growing  and  multiplying  Christian  population. 
The  latter  was  far  too  loose  and  crumbling  for  the  purpose  of 
secure  and  lasting  burial.     But  the  second,  the  tufa  granularcy 
formed  chiefly  of  volcanic  deposits,   was   not  too   hard  to  be 
worked,  yet  was  solid  enough  to  make  walls  for  long  and  intricate 
passages  or  ambulacra,  to   be  hewn  into  arches,  vaulting  over 
deep  recesses,  in  which  the  cofiins  were  arranged ;  and  to  sup- 
port floor  below  floor — two,  three,  four,  five — down  to  the  utmost 
depth  at  which  the  formation  was  found.     But,  of  course,  when 
these  formations  so  suited  for  them  ceased,  tbe  Catacomb  stopped  ; 
the  passage  died  away  (this  is  De  Rossi's  expression)  against  the 
hard  rock,  or  as  it  appro&ched  the  crumbling  pozzulana.     The 
Catacomb  must  also  maintain  itself  at  a  certain  height    If  it  de- 
scended towards  the  Valley  of  the  Tiber,  the  course  of  the  Anio,. 
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or  even  of  smaller  streams  like  the  Almone,  it  would  be  liable  to 
be  flooded,  or  at  least  suffer  from  the  filtration  of  water,  dan- 
gerous, if  not  to  its  security,  yet  to  its  decent  propriety.  In 
parts  it  might  expand  into  a  more  spacious  area,  where,  we  know 
not  how  early,  might  be  the  lowly  chapel,  and  in  times  of  perse- 
cution, the  place  of  refuge  from  cruel  death.  We  will  translate 
a  passage  from  M.  de  Rossi,  which  appears  to  us  to  illustrate  all 
this,  as  well  as  the  situations  of  the  chief  Catacombs,  with  clear- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  with  brevity. 

'  All  that  part  of  the  ground  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the  Tiber, 
perhaps  because  it  was  more  depressed  before  it  emerged  from  the 
waters,  contains  these  volcanic  deposits  in  greatest  abun^nce.  Hence 
in  all  this  region  the  strata  of  the  granular  tufa  are  of  tho  most  spacious 
extent  and  depth*  Therefore  almost  all  the  higher  summits  which 
rise  in  succession  from  the  "^  Monte  Pariolo,"  alcHig  the  old  and  the 
new  Via  Salaria,  the  Nomentana,  the  Tiburtina,  the  Prcenestina,  the 
Labicana,  the  Asinana,  the  Latina,  the  Appia,  and  the  Ardeatina, 
till  they  meet  again  the  YaUey  of  the  Tiber  on  the  Via  Ostiense, 
«re  suited  for  the  esoavation  of  catacombs,  and  have  been  in  great 
part  devoted  to  these  purposes.  Here,  moreover,  the  depth  of  tiiose 
beaches  has  been  hollowed  out,  sometimes  in  four,  in  some  cases  even 
in  five,  £k)or8  of  galleries,  one  below  the  other.  But  if  throughout  this 
region  the  strata  are  found  to  an  indefinite  extent  fit  for  this  purpose, 
they  are  limited  by  the  lie  of  the  land.  The  valley  of  the  Anio 
fonos  a  boundary  about  two  miles  along  the  Via  Salaria  and  tiie  Via 
Nomentana.  On  the  latter,  however,  before  the  valley,  interposes  itself 
a  greait  barrier  of  *'  tufa  litoide,"  which  makes  its  appearance  aU  along 
this  way,  and  has  interrupted  here  and  there  the  cemetery  excavations. 
Besides  this,  valleys  and  beds  of  torrents  run  along  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  Boman  roads,  and  disgorge  themselves  into  the  vaUey 
of  the  Anio.' 

For  the  description  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit  round  to  the 
Via  Latina  and  Via  Appia,  we  must  refer  to  the  original. 

'  The  Via  Latina,  the  Appia,  the  Ardeatina,  offer  the  most  extensive 
field  iot  those  operations.  There,  for  more  than  two  miles,  every 
elevation  appears  to  have  been  hollowed  out,  and  it  forms  the  most 
celebrated  group  of  these  vast  and  continuous  catacombs.  This  region 
is  oflen  broken  by  the  usual  courses  of  the  streamlets,  especially  on 
the  Appian  and  Latin  ways,  where  the  Almone  flows.'  ....  '  This 
rapid  survey,  besides  the  reasons  alleged  above,  clearly  manifests  how 
impossible  was  the  general  connexion  of  subterranean  Eome,  and 
places  in  a  stronger  light  the  necessity  of  those  laws  which  I  have 
shown  to  have  regulated  the  excavations,  chiefly  to  protect  them  from 
the  filtration  or  the  flooding  of  waters.  For  the  rest  it  is  an  as- 
oerfcained  fact,  from  the  excavations  made  with  the  greatest  advantages, 
that  each  of  the' great  cemeteries,  having  its  proper  name  and  separate 
esigtenoe,  was  divided  from  and  independent  of  the  contiguous  one, 
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even  where  there  appears  no  natural  obstruction  to  their  fusion.  Thns, 
for  example,  the  well-known  cemeteries  of  Fretextatus  and  of  OaUistas 
were  excavated,  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  Appian 
Way,  and  extended  opposite  to  each  other  without  any  communication. 
If  any  commimication  is  found  between  neighbouring  or  contiguous 
cemeteries,  it  is  irregular,  exceptional,  and  of  a  later  period,  and  does 
not  prove  the  throwing  two  distinct  catacombs  into  one.' — Appendix^ 
pp.  61,  52. 

It  is  this  immense  necropolis,  (that  as  Rome  became  Christian, 
and  in  proportion  to  its  slower  or  more  rapid  advance  to 
Christianity,  grew  into  the  necropolis  of  Rome,)  which  the 
Cavaliere  de  Rossi  aspires  to  include  in  one  vast  and  accurate 
topography.  He  would  penetrate,  describe,  plan,  each  of  the 
separate  provinces  of  this  vast  kingdom  of  the  dead.  He  would 
make  the  world  as  intimately  acquainted  with  the  extent,  the 
divisions,  the  monuments  of  subterranean  Rome,  as  generations  of 
archaeologists  have  made  known  to  us  the  Rome  of  the  upper  world. 
It  might  even  seem,  from  some  expressions,  that  M.  de  Rossi's 
ambition  would  not  confine  itself  to  suburban  Rome,  but  dimly 
contemplates  the  iconography  of  Christian  catacombs  throughout 
the  world.  And  when  we  remember  that  the  Cavaliere  de  Rossi 
is  also  engaged  in  a  great  and  exhaustive  work  on  Christian 
inscriptions,  of  which  the  first  volume  has  appeared  (it  has 
unfortunately  broken  off  at  the  point  at  which  we  might  expect 
that  its  historic  interest  would  begin),  we  almost  tremble  at  the 
boldness  of  these,  though  collateral  indeed,  coextensive,  schemes. 
We  can  only  express  our  devout  hope  that  M.  de  Rossi  may 
complete  what  few  of  us,  we  fear,  can  hope  to  see  in  their 
completion. 

The  Cavaliere  de  Rossi  certainly  possesses  eminent  qualifica- 
tions for  his  vast  and  noble  task, — indefatigable  industry,  sagacity 
almost  intuitive  and  prophetic,  the  power  of  combining  minute 
circumstances,  and  drawing  out  grave  and  important  conclusions 
by  a  bold  induction  from  mere  hints  and  suggestions,  from  words 
and  letters ;  a  command  of  the  whole  wide  and  somewhat  obscure 
and  scattered  world  of  archaeology,  which  nothing  escapes.  The 
atmosphere  of  Rome, — as  is  inevitable  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  such 
deep  and  absorbing  enthusiasm,  exercises  over  him  an  influence 
which  at  times  provokes  our  severer  northern  critical  spirit,  e.  g. 
when  he  gravely  refers  to  the  puerile  fables  in  Tertullian,  of  the 
dead  body  of  a  saint  which  lifted  its  arms  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  ; 
another  which  moved  to  make  room  for  a  saintly  partner  in  her 
narrow  bed.  At  times  too  he  pays  far  more  respect  to  legend 
than  we  can  admit.  (We  write  as  historians  and  archaeologists,  not 
as  Protestants.)  Yet  on  the  whole  it  is  impossible  not  to  acknow- 
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ledge  and  to  admire  his  perfect  honesty  of  purpose.  If,  therefore, 
here  and  there  we  venture  to  take  exception  at  words  or  arguments, 
it  is  in  what  we  firmlj  believe  to  be  the  interest  of  truth,  and 
not  without  the  utmost  respect  and  gratitude  for  his  devoted 
labours.  Let  us  express  too  our  hope,  that  even  in  these,  to  them, 
hard  times,  the  Roman  government  will  not  be  niggardly,  or, 
if  there  be  any  difficulty,  will  not  be  too  lofty  to  decline  aid  from 
external  quarters  for  a  work  of  such  general  Christian  interest. 

The  first  section  of  M.  de  Rossi's  splendid  volume  gives  the 
history  of  research  and  discovery  in  the  Catacombs:  he  does 
ample  justice  to  his  predecessors  in  these  inquiries,  from  Bosio,  or 
those  who  were  before  Bosio,  though  Bosio  was,  in  M.  de  Rossi's 
fervent  language,  the  Columbus  of  this  new  underground  world. 
After  Bosio  the  study  and  the  real  science  of  discovery  rather  re- 
ceded than  advanced,  till  the  days  of  M.  de  Rossi's  own  leader, 
the  second  great  discoverer,  the  Padre  Marchi.  Marchi's  works, 
though  in  some  points  conjectural,  and  not  always  happily  con- 
jectural, yet  showed  clearly  the  right  way,  on  which  he  has  been 
followed  by  his  as  ingenious  and  more  discerning  disciple.  To 
all  the  intermediate  inquirers  M.  de  Rossi  does  fair  and  ample 
justice;  having  ourselves  investigated  the  subject  with  some 
care,  we  can  bear  witness  to  his  impartiality.  He  also  distributes 
in  general  sound  and  judicious  praise  or  otherwise,  to  the  more 
recent  writers  on  the  Catacombs.*  The  whole  of  this  section, 
however  (our  lessening  space  admonishes  us),  we  must  pass  over, 
yet  not  without  reluctance.  We  should  like  to  have  dwelt  on  the 
very  carious  fact,  proved  beyond  doubt  by  M.  de  Rossi,  that  the 
first  explorers  of  the  Catacombs,  the  first  whose  names,  written 
in  modem  times,  appear  upon  the  walls,  were  neither  industrious 
antiquaries  nor  the  zealous  Faithful,  eager  to  show  their  reverence 
for  the  hallowed  remains  of  their  Christian  ancestors.  They  were 
some  of  those  half-Paganising  philosophers,  somewhat  Epicurean 
we  fear,  a  certain  Pompeius  Laetus  with  his  disciples,  who  endea- 
voured to  blend  the  newly  awakening  ancient  philosophy  with 
Christianity,  and  Christianity  rather  receding  from  than  maintain- 
ing its  endangered  ascendancy.  Where  the  Christians  used  to 
seek  refuge  from  their  heathen  persecutors,  these  heathenising 
Christians  concealed  their  bold  speculative  discussions,  perhaps 
certain  feastings  not  less  ill-suited  to  the  place, — from  the 
jealous  vigilance  of  the  Christian  authorities. 

Nor   can  we  follow  our  author  in  his   singularly  ingenious 

*  We  cannot  bnt  be  amused  with  the  struggle  between  M.  de  Rossi's  candour 
and  his  courtesy  when  writing  on  the  spleodm  French  work  on  the  Catacombs* 
that  of  M.  Perret — a  beautiful  book,  so  beautiful  as  to  be  utterly  worthless  to  the 
arehseologist  or  historian :  it  wants  only  two  things,  truth  and  fidelity. 
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elucidation  of  the  site,  the  names,  the  topography  of  the  ceme- 
teries, which  lie  hid  near  or  under  every  one  of  the  Roman  roads. 
For  this  purpose  he  has  searched  with  unwearied  industry^  the 
martyrologies,  the  lists  of  the  Popes,  the  ritualistic  books,  down 
to  the  Pilgrimages,  which  border  on,  if  they  do  not  belong  to, 
the  Middle  Ages.  We  might  demur  to  the  use  of  these  very 
questionable  and  suspicious  authorities,  where  history  or  even 
art  is  concerned;  but  for  the  traditions  of  the  names  by 
which  the  cemeteries  were  known,  the  saints  or  martyrs  from 
which  they  were  commonly  called,  the  shrines  or  churches  which 
were  built  over  them  and  by  which  their  ancient  names  weie 
preserved,  this  legendary  lore  may  be  trusted  if  used  with  dis- 
cretion and  discrimination. 

But  we  must  hasten   back  to  the  Appian   Way^  the   scene 
of  M.    de    Rossi's  own   extraordinary   discoveries.      We   must 
confine   ourselves  to  the  three  great  cemeteries  on  either  side 
of  this  road;  and  as  we  have  rapidly,  with  M.  Canina^  sur- 
veyed the  monuments  of  Roman  greatness,  in  its  Pagan  days, 
above  the  earth,  so  descend  with  M.  de  Rossi  under  the  earth,  to 
the  memorials  of  her  no  less  wonderful  greatness  when  gradually 
becoming  Christianised  or  ^itirely  Christian.     The  Christians 
indeed  did   not  raise   the  stupendous  mounds,  the  mountains^ 
as  it  were,  of  marUe,  encircled  with  countless  statues,  the  stately 
and    harmonious    and    the   graceful,  if  humbler  tombs,  which 
lined  the  whole  road  from  Aricia  to  the  Capenian  Gate.     But 
assuredly  there  is  something  not  less  stupendous  (we  use  the 
word   advisedly)  in   the  immense   and  intricate  wilderness   of 
galleries,  ambulacra,  arched  alcoves  with  their  layers  of  sar- 
cophagi one  above  another,  their  lucemaria  for  light  or  venti- 
lation, their  stairs,  straight  or  winding ;  and  all  this  not  on  one 
level  only,  but  floor  beneath  floor,  one,  two,  four,  five,,  hewn  out 
on  a  labyrinthine  yet  harmonious  and  economic  plan.     And  all 
this  was  designed  and  executed  from  reverence  and  from  love  of 
the  brethren,  to  preserve  their  sacred  bodies,  as  fieur  as  might  be, 
whole,  undisturbed,  inviolate,  for  the  day  of  resurrection.     Let 
the  reader  examine  the  ground  ^lot  of  the  great  cemetery  of 
Callistus,  among  the  plates  to  M.  de  Rossi's  work.      It  repre- 
sents the  several  floors,  distinguished  by  lines  of  different  colours, 
with  all  the  passages,  galleries,  alcoves,  or  wider  areas  in  each. 
Network  is  perhaps  a  feeble  description  of  this  vast  and  intricate 
maze ;  a  spider's  web  seen  through  the  glass  of  a  naturalist,  or 
rather  four  or  five  spider-webs,  one  within  the  other,  would  seem 
a  more  fitting  illustration ;  all  the  threads  spun  out  with  infinite 
perplexity,  yet  with  a  certain  unity,  and  converging  as  it  were  to 
one  common  entrance. 
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The  two  subjects,  however,  to  which  we  would  confine  our- 
selves, are  the  history  and  the  archaeology  of  the  Catacombs. 
Their  origin,  extension,  and  use,  singularly  coincide,  we  rejoice 
to  observe,  with  the  views  which  we  have  long  formed  of  the 
gfrowtfa,  progress,  and  development  of  Christianity  in  Rome. 
Oat  of  that  growth  and  developmoit  they  grew  and  developed 
themselves  naturally  and  of  necessity. 

Of  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity  in  Rome,  and  the  sudden 
interruption  of  that  preaching,  by  the  Neronian  persecution, 
the  Catacombs,  then  unformed,  can  of  coarse  give  no  record. 
If  there  be  truth  in  the  tradition  of  the  preaching  and  martyr- 
dom of  St  Peter  at  Rome,  the  secret  of  his  first  burial- 
place  on  the  Vatican  lies  l>eneath  the  mighty  monument  to 
his  memory,  the  ponderous  and  unmovable  dome  of  St. 
Peter's.  The  burial-place  of  St,  Paul,  of  whose  martyrdom 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  assigned,  by  probable  tradition,  to 
the  Ostian  road,  near  that  spot  where  that  noble  old  church 
S.  Paolo  fuori  delle  Mura  stood,  which  has  risen  from  its  ashes 
in  oar  days  in  sach  majestic  splendour.  There  are  indeed 
obdurate  sceptics  who,  from  the  silence  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
and  other  not  despicable  arguments,  still  doubt  whether  St.  Peter 
ever  was  at  Rome.  That  there  should  be  such  persons  may 
perhaps  be  heard  in  Rome  with  a  contemptuous  or  compas- 
sionate smile  of  incredulity,  such  as  good  St  Augustine  wore 
when  men  talked  of  the  Antipodes ;  yet  these  are  men  too  who 
believe  themselves  to  be  good  Christians,  and  persuade  others 
that  they  are  so  by  the  not  untrustworthy  evidence  of  their 
Christian  lives.  But  even  the  hardest  of  these  Pyrrhonists  will 
scarcely  doubt  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  centtury  (as 
shown  by  the  letter  of  Dionysius  in  Eusebius  and  the  passage 
(in  mutilated  Latin)  of  Irenaeus)  the  belief  in  the  foundaium  of 
the  Roman  Church  by  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  had  beccmie  a  t«wt 
genenilly  received  in  the  West  Nor  can  there  be  any  reascm- 
able  question  that  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
two  great  Apostles  were  removed  to  one  of  the  Catacombs  on 
the  Appian  Way,  to  be  afterwards  carried  back  for  security 
to  Rome.  Even  this  however  rests  on  tradition  —  but  on 
tradition,  which  history  may  accept  without  reserve.  If  little 
is  known  of  those  older  times  (for  our  real  voucher  for  the 
Neionian  persecution  is  after  all  the  heathen  Tacitus)  perhaps 
less  is  certain  as  to  that  of  Domitian.  We  would  fain  believe 
with  M.  de  Rossi,  that  the  Domitilla,  the  relative  of  the  Emperor, 
who  suffered  with  the  Consul  Flavius  Clemens  for  athdusm 
(generally,  and  we  think  justly,  interpreted  Christianity), 
bequeathed   her  name  to  a  catacomb  on  the  road  to   Ardea, 
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possiUj  constructed  under  some  villa  or  garden  belonging  to 
her. 

But  from  the  accessi<m  of  Nerva  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
in  long  and  undisturbed  peace.  And  here  we  must  protest 
against  the  extraordinary  and  utterly  unwarranted  language  used 
by  many  who  know  no  better,  by  many  who  must  know  better, 
but  who  with  one  voice,  from  mistaken  devotion,  or  indulgence  in 
poetic  phrases,  we  hope  not  from  wilful  deception,  write  and 
speak  of  the  history  of  the  Christians  as  one  long  persecuticm ; 
who  describe  the  Catacombs  not  as  their  place  of  repose  after 
death,  but  of  their  actual  living ;  as  their  only  dwelling-places, 
their  only  churches  :  who  call  diem  for  two  or  three  continuous 
centuries  lucifugcBy  as  if  always  shrouding  themselves  in  dark- 
ness from  the  face  of  their  enemies, — as  a  people  constantly  and 
habitually  under  the  earth.  We  might  have  supposed  that  Old 
Dodwell's  unanswered  and  unanswerable  essay,  *  De  Paucitate 
Martyrum,'  had  never  been  written.  Poor  Dodwell !  his  fate 
has  been  hard,  but  we  fear  that  he  was  the  author  of  his  own 
fate.  The  honest  old  Nonjuror  frightened  even  the  most  faithful 
of  the  faithful  by  his  wild  paradox,  that  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  depended  entirely  on  baptism — we  suspect  orthodox 
baptism.  And  the  Nonjuror  unhappily  lay  in  the  way  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  who,  scanning  with  his  searching  eye  this  and  his 
other  absurdities,  has  devoted  to  him  a  page  or  two  of  withering 
and  undying  scorn.  Yet  if  Lord  Macaulay,  who  read  almost 
everything,  had  read  the  *  Dissertations  on  Irenaeus  and  Cyprian,' 
especially  the  treatise  *  De  Paucitate,*  he  would  not  have  been 
content  with  a  few  extenuating  phrases  on  Dod well's  undoubted 
sincerity  and  erudition  ;  he  would  have  hailed  him  as  perhaps 
the  first  who,  before  Mosheim,  let  in  the  light  of  historic  truth 
into  the  thick  jungle  of  legend,  which  darkened  and  bewildered 
the  early  Christian  annals.  DodwelFs  treatise  was  refuted,  as  it 
was  said,  by  the  learned  Benedictine,  Dom  Ruinart.  But  the 
refutation  was  the  best  confirmation  of  Dodwell's  views.  The 
^Sincera  acta  Martyrum,'  might  have  taken  the  title,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Bollandists  and  other  martyrologies,  of  *  De 
Paucitate  Martjo-um.' 

During  all  this  long  period,  from  Nerva  to  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (from  96  to  about  166),  and  so 
onward  to  the  great  persecution  under  Decius  (a.d.  249,  250), 
the  Christians,  if  exposed  here  and  there,  and  at  times,  to  local 
persecutions,  were  growing  in  unchecked  and  still  expanding 
numbers : — 

•In  the  following  times  (the  year  after  the  accession  of  Nerva), 
daring  which  many  good  emperors  held  the  sceptre  and  the  sway, 
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the  Chnrcli,  liaying  endured  no  assanlt  from  her  enemies,  Btrefcclied 

out  her  hands  to  the  East  and  to  the  West The  long  peace 

was  broken,  and  after  this  arose  that  execrable  creature  Decius,  who 
plagued  the  Church.' 

These  are  no  words  of  ours ;  they  are  the  words  of  Lactantius. 
Can  any  one  read  the  defiant  and  boastful  '  Apology '  of  Tertul- 
lian,  written  probably  in  the  reign  of  Sevenis,  making  all  allow- 
ance for  the  vehemence  of  the  orator,  the  passionate  character  of 
the  man,  or  the  African  fire  of  his  diction,  *  we  fill  your  cities, 
islands,  castles,  municipalities,  councils,  even  your  camps,  your 
tribes,  your  demesnes,  your  palaces,  your  senate,  your  forum. 
We  leave  you  only  your  temples '  (he  might  have  added  your 
burial-places),  c.  37,  and  suppose  the  Christians  subject  to  that 
perpetual  persecution  ?  Must  we  adduce  also  Tertullian's  positive 
assertion,  '  that  the  impious  and  insane  laws  against  the  Chris- 
tians were  not  carried  out  by  Trajan,  by  Hadrian,  by  Vespasian, 
by  Antoninus,  by  Verus '  ?  (c,  5.)  Were  these  words  spoken  as 
relating  to  those  who  could  not  live  in  the  light  of  day,  who  might 
not  bury  their  dead  in  peace,  even  in  the  vast  capital  of  the  world  ? 
The  truth  is,  that  the  persecutions  during  the  reign  of  Trajan 
were  altogether  connected  with  circumstances  in  the  East — very 
remarkable  circumstances,  as  has  been  shown  in  Dean  Miiman*s 
*  Hist  of  Christianity.'  *  Ignatius,  the  one  undoubted  martyr,  was 
sent  to  Rome  to  suffer  death,  but  implored  his  Christian  brethren 
in  Rome  not  to  intercede  in  his  behalf — a  clear  proof  that  they 
were  in  no  danger.  Pliny's  persecutions  in  Bithynia  were 
checked  rather  than  authorised  by  Trajan.  Dom  Ruinart  (we 
cite  bim  rather  than  Dodwell)  has  two  martyrs  during  the 
long  reign  of  Hadrian,  S.  Symphorosa  (this  is  of  very  late  date), 
who  had  seven  sons,  and  S.  Felicitas :  she  had  also  seven  sons, 
who  suffered  with  their  mother.  Surely  this,  even  to  the  least 
critical,  is  legend,  if  there  be  legend.  The  reign  of  Antoninus 
the  Pious,  though  distinguished  by  pagan  zeal,  shown  in  the 
venerable  and  magnificent  temples  erected,  especially  in  Egypt  and 
in  the  East,  did  not  belie  the  gentleness  of  his  character  by  shedding 
Christian  blood  (there  are  one  or  two  very  questionable  cases, 

♦  Except  as  iUustrating  what  men  will  believe  and  will  write,  it  is  hardly  worth 
noticing  the  romance  (we  fear  got  up  for  a  special  purpose)  of  the  Catacomb,  at 
the  seventh  mile  on  the  Via  Nomentana,  called  that  of  S.  Alessandro,  said  to  hare 
been  a  Martyr-Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  We  have  visited  the  spot 
where  a  church,  if  we  read  right  a  subterranean  church,  of  the  time  of  Trajan, 
is  traced  out,  according  to  the  authorised  pattern  of  later  days,  with  all  its  divi- 
nons,  and  columns,  pulpits,  ambones,  &c.  At  all  events,  whatever  the  mound  of 
ruin  conceals,  that  building  was  always  abovegrouud.  Read  (and  with  astonish- 
ment) the  '  Breve  Notizia  intorno  all'  Oratorio  e  alia  Catacomba  de  S.  Alessandro 
al  vii  miglio  della  Via  Nomentana.*  Roma,  1857. 
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as  that  of  the  Pqpe  Telesphorus).  It  has  also  been  diown 
in  the  same  *  History  of  Christianity/  how  the  circnmstances 
of  the  Empire  under  Marcus  the  Philosopher  caused  temporaiy 
and  local  persecutions  against  the  Christians.  On  every  side 
darkness  seemed  gathering  over  Rome.  The  Marcomaxmian 
war  on  die  Danube,  the  Eastern  war  on  the  Euphrates,  and, 
far  worse  than  the  war,  the  terrible  plague,  brought  back  by  the 
triumphant  legions  of  Rome,  had  raised  a  mad  panic  through- 
out the  Empire.  Victims  must  be  found  to  appease  the  angry, 
the  insulted,  the  deserted  gods.  *  The  Christians  to  the  lions ! ' 
was  the  general  cry ;  and  to  this  period  belong  the  martyrdom 
of  Polycarp  and  the  martyrs  of  Lyons,  of  which  the  pathetic 
description  seems  so  authentic,  and  is  so  well  known ;  perhaps 
the  iate  of  Justin  Martyr  in  Rome.  It  is  curious  that,  as  far 
as  we  observe,  perhaps  somewhat  hastily,  we  find  no  record 
of  the  Martyr  Philosopher  in  any  part  of  the  catacombs. 
Were  any  of  the  catacomb  churches  built  in  his  honour  or 
consecrated  by  his  name?  These  perilous  times  passed  away. 
Christian  brotherly  love  did  not  shame  or  restrain  the  fratri- 
cidal jealousy  of  Caracalla,  though  he  was  said  to  have  had  a 
Christian  nurse.  There  seem  to  have  been  some  strictly  local 
persecutions  under  Septimius  Severus,  The  brutal  C<HnnKxIus, 
we  know  from  the  authority  of  the  Philosophumena,  had  a 
Christian  mistresa  Alexander  Severus  placed  Christ  in  his 
gallery  of  Sages ;  and  in  other  respects  this  Emperor's  reign  is 
a  marked  era.  His  grant  of  a  litigated  piece  of  land  for  a 
Christian  church  seems  to  us  to  prove  that  this  was  not  an 
innovation — not  an  unexampled  precedent;  but  that  Christian 
churches,  public  edifices  for  Christian  worship,  were  already 
common ;  and,  if  Christian  churches,  no  doubt  Christian 
cemeteries.  This  brings  us  to  the  years  A.D.  222-234.  The 
Emperor  Philip,  who  ruled  between  Alexander  Severus  and 
Decius,  is  reported  to  have  been  a  Christian :  this  report  may 
have  arisen  from  some  favour  shown  to  the  Christians  as  con- 
trasted with  the  internecine  hostility  of  Decius.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  Christians  were  really  bicifugoSy  at  the  utmost,  during 
the  reigns  of  Decius  and  Valerian,  A.D.  249-260;  and  under 
Diocletian,  for  a  year  or  two  beginning  A.D.  303. 

During  all  this  period  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  the 
Christians  were  multiplying  in  Rome,  no  doubt  from  every  class, 
station,  and  order.  As  the  living  Christians  increased  in  num- 
>  ber,  so  would  the  number  of  the  Christian  dead.  We  have 
already  dwelt  on  their  profound  religious  reverence  for  their  dead  ; 
and  shown  how  their  feelings  revolted  from  the  heathen  usage  of 
cremation.     The  absolute   necessity  for  secure   and   capacious 
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oemeteries,  which  would  admit  of  continiial  enlargement,  became 
mare  and  more  pressing  and  inevitable.     At  the  commencement 
of  these  opemtions,  it  may  be  not  imporobably  supposed  that, 
after  all,  lSkt  arenaria — deseited  soenaiia — ^maj  have  suggested 
thonghts  of  sabterranean  sepulture.     M.  de  Rossi  speaks  of  one 
catacomb  withia  an  ancient  aienarium ;  he  judges  of  its  aotiquity 
hj  its  coDStmction,  and  from  the  superior  style  of  art  in  the 
ornaments,  scnlpbnres,  and  paintings,  which  degenerate  with  the 
growing  degeneracy  of  the  arts  during  the  decline  of  die  Empire.* 
The  oldest  sarcop^gi  too   are   manifestly  from  the   hands  of 
headien  workmen ;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  inscriptions,  at  first 
hardly  more  than  names,  then  gradually  the  simplest  expressions 
of  Christian   faith  and   affection,  are  at  first   more   generally 
Greek,  then  Greek  mingled  with  Latin,  till  Latin  assumes  its 
predominance.     The  earlier  tombs  too  are  without  those  dis- 
tinctive titles,  which  on  the  heathen  monuments  discriminate 
the   noble  from    the   plebeian,  the   master,    the   Libertus,    the 
Libertinus,  the  slave.     M.  de  Rossi,  as  well  as  his  brother,  enters 
with  almost  unnecessary  copiousness  and  minuteness  into  the 
legal  tenure  by  which  these  subterranean  possessions  were  held. 
We  apprehend  that  they  would   at  first   be   guarded   by  that 
general,   almost   legal,   sanctity,    by  which  paicels  of  ground 
devoted  to  purposes  of  burial,  were  secured  as  sacred,  and  did 
not  follow  &e  rest  of  the  inheritance ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
heathen  would  hardly,  except  in  the  exciting  times  of  persecu- 
tion, care  to  invade  those  deep  and  hidden  chambers,  which 
provoked  no  notice,  and  seemed  as  it  were  to  withdraw  into 
modest  obscurity.     They  would   not    rigidly   inquire  whether 
they  were  the  property  of  some  single  wealthy  Christian,  under 
his  garden  or  vineyard ;  or  held  in  common  property  by  the 
Church  or  by  separate  churches,  just  as  places  of  sepulture  above 
ground  were  hdd  by  heathen  burial  clubs  or   cemetery  com- 
panies.    More    especially  when    public  feeling    began,  as   we 
suspect  it  did  earlier  than  is  commonly  supposed,  to  endure 
buildings    set  apart   for   Christian  worship    in   the    publicity 
€ii  open  day.     This  feeling  would  be  less  suspicious  of  these 
hidden  and  to  them  inaccessible  vaults,  deep  in  the  bosom  of 
theeardi. 

We  must  return  however  to  our  Appian  Way,  and  to  the 
great  discovery  of  M.  de  Rossi,  the  true  but  long  lost  catacomb 
of  Callistns.  We  read  in  the  newly  recovered  Philosophumena, 
that  2^hyrinus,  Bish<^   of  Rome  (a.d.    197-217),  appointed 

*  M.  de  Rofist  repndkitei  the  notion  maintained  by  Rsonl  Rochette,  and  most 
earlier  antiquariaDS,  of  Heathen  ornaments  and  emblems  in  the  Christian  Cata- 
combs. We  cannot  enter  into  the  controversy ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  M.  de  Rossi 
hat  uidertakcn  a  diffienlt  task. 
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CalllstuSy  his  future  successor,  after  the  very  singular  adventures 
which  he  had  undergone,  to  the  care  of  a  cemetery  on  the 
Appian  Way.  But  there  was  clearly  more  than  one  cemetery 
in  this  quarter.  One  near  the  Church  of  S.  Sebastian  was  long- 
believed  to  be  the  cemetery  of  Callistns.  It  was  the  one  in 
former  days  visited  by  strangers  (above  forty  years  have  passed 
since  our  descent).  By  a  most  felicitous  divination,  or  rather  a 
most  sagacious  induction  from  traditions  scattered  in  various 
documents,  M.  de  Rossi  not  only  detected  the  error  which  had 
so  long  prevailed,  but  clearly  ascertained  the  site  of  the  two 
other  catacombs,  some  half  mile  or  more  beyond  S.  Sebastian's^ 
one  called  that  of  Prseteztatus  on  the  left,  the  other  that  of  Callistus 
on  the  right  of  the  road.  With  the  energy  and  self-confidence 
of  an  experienced  gold-digger  in  California  or  Australia,  be 
obtained  permission  from  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  set  to 
work  in  search  of  his  not  less  highly  valued  antiquarian  and 
Christian  treasures.  He  knew  that  in  this  catacomb,  famous  of 
old,  many  bishops  of  Rome  had  been  buried.  At  his  bidding- 
the  ancient  grave  revealed  its  secrets.  We  can  conceive  no 
triumph  greater,  no  satisfaction  more  intense,  to  a  man  of  M.  de 
Rossi's  temperament,  and  one  so  wrapped  up  in  his  peculiar 
studies,  than  when  he  stood  before  a  niche  with  several  sarco- 
phagi, on  which  stood  out  in  distinct  letters  (some  hardlj 
mutilated)  the  names  of  Anteros,  a  pope  who  ruled  scarcely 
more  than  a  month,  and  of  his  successor  Fabianus,  the  Martyr 
Pope  in  the  persecution  of  Decius.  The  two  other  names 
were  those  of  Popes  Lucius  and  Eutychianus.  This  discovery 
determined  at  once  and  for  ever  die  site  of  the  cemetery  of 
Callistus,  and  was  an  important  revelation  of  true  Christian 
history,  unobscured,  unmystified  by  legend.  Here  was  the 
tomb  of  an  undoubted  martyr,  the  first  martyr  pope  since 
St.  Peter.  It  is  a  curious  point  that  the  letters  of  these  inscrip- 
tions differ.  Those  of  Anteros  are  more  elegant  and  finely 
cut ;  those  of  Eutychianus  coarser  and  more  rude.  M.  de  Rossi 
has  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  primitive  epigraphs  inscribed 
after  the  death  of  each  pope.  The  monogram,  M,  martyr^  after 
the  name  of  Fabianus,  de  Kossi  ingenuously  observes,  is  of  a  later 
date,  by  another  hand,  and  less  deeply  cut.  Yet  it  is  not  less 
clearly  ancient,  and  not  of,  what  we  venture  to  call,  the  martyr- 
making  period.  (See  page  256.)  In  the  gap  after  Lucius  was 
probably  Episcopus,  the  first  four  letters  of  which  follow  the 
name  of  Eutychianus.  Lucius  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  A.D.  254  : 
Eutychianus,  A.D.  275-283.  But  where  was  interred  the  more 
celebrated  (at  least  in  extant  writings)  successor  of  Fabianus  ? 
Cornelius  is  by  some  said  to  have  been  banished  to  Civita. 
Vecchia  by  the  Emperor  Gallus  (who  continued  to  some  extent 
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the  persecution  of  Decius),  and  to  have  died  there.  The  evidences 
for  his  martyrdom  are  not  so  conclusive  as  for  that  of  Fabianus. 
Conflicting  authorities  connected  his  name  with  the  cemetery 
of  Callistus ;  others  seemed  to  throw  doubt  upon  his  burial  diere. 
By  a  singular  accident,  for  which  M.  de  Rossi  accounts  with 
great  ingenuity  (and  we  see  nothing  impossible  in  his  theory,  too 
long  for  us  to  explain),  cropped  out,  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, a  broken  stone,  evidently  part  of  a  monumental  stone,  with 
the  letters  ....  NELIUS  MARTYR.  With  infinite  pains 
and  labour  M.  de  Rossi  forced  his  way  into  the  subjacent 
cemetery,  and  in  an  obscure  nook,  as  if  it  were  intentionally 
secluded,  he  found  the  tomb  with  the  rest  of  the  epigraph.  This 
crypt  turned  out  to  be  that  called  after  S.  Lucina,  border- 
ing upon,  if  we  may  say  so,  an  offset,  rather  than  an  integral 
part,  of  the  Callistian  catacomb.  Later  legend  had  indissolubly 
connected  the  names  of  Pope  Cornelius  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage. 
Their  names  are  mingled  up  together  with  the  famous  No^^tian 
controversy.  Though  Cornelius,  if  a  martyr,  as  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  died  and  was  buried  at  Rome,  and  Cyprian  several  years 
later  at  Carthage,  two  figures,  representing  the  two  saints,  mani- 
festly of  more  recent  date  and  of  inferior  art,  appear  in  situ  on  a 
wall  of  this  remarkable  crypt.  An  inscription  was  also  found 
in  this  crypt  which  may  show  the  singular  felicity  of  M.  de 
Rossi  in  conjectural  emendations,  or  rather  in  filling  up  of  im- 
perfect inscriptions.  Here  too  appears  his  perfect  honesty, 
which  is  rarely  misguided  even  by  the  inextinguishable  pre- 
judices which  haunt  Rome, — part,  alas!  of  the  religio  loci;  and 
which  throw  reasonable  suspicion  on  much  of  Roman  antiquarian 
lore.  There  was  sore  temptation  here  to  find  allusions  to  the  strife 
of  Cornelius  with  the  Novatians,  which  might  perhaps  have 
furnished  plausible  grounds  for  the  higher  antiquity  of  the 
inscription.  M .  de  Rossi  resisted  the  spell,  and  read  oflF  the 
inscription,  in  our  opinion  convincingly,  into  commemorative 
verses  by  Pope  Damasus,  according  to  our  severer  judgment  the 
spoiler  and  violator — according  to  Roman  tradition,  the  restorer, 
adorner — of  the  Catacombs,  who  laid  them  more  open  to  the  light 
of  day,  crowded  them  with  churches  and  chapels,  and  allured 
and  encouraged  hosts  of  pilgrims  to  do  homage  to  martyrs, 
multiplying  as  fast  as  piety  could  demand  or  legend  invent.  We 
give  the  epigraph  as  read  by  M .  de  Rossi : — 

'  Aspice  descensu  extrucTO  TENEBriSQ  FUGATIS 
Corneli  monumonta  vides  tUMULumque  SACRATUM. 
Hoc  opus  instantis  ?    DaMASI  PRAesTANTIA  FECIT. 
Eflset  ut  accessus  meLIOR  POpuLISQ  PARATUM. 
Auxilium  Sancti.' 
Vol.  lis.— No.  235.  F  Bentley 
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Bentlej  might  have  owned  suoh  a  conjecture. 

We  must  not  omit  another  remarkable  discovery  of  M.  cle 
Rossi  in  these  catacombs ;  the  name  of  one  who  with  maby  of  his 
leaders  will  rival  in  interest  even  martyr  Popes.  The  same  kind 
of  authorities  which  .guided  M.  de  Rossi  in  his  adventurous, 
dare  we  use  the  coarse  and  profane  word,  '  diggings '  for  buried 
Popes,  led  him  to  expect  to  find  the  name  of  S.  Csecilia  in  the 
same  hallowed  crypt.  And  so  in  due  time  S.  Caecilia  reveals 
herself  in  distinct  letters.  We  cannot  fully  trace  out  in  cor 
pages  the  course  of  this  discovery  ;  we  are  rather  disposed  to 
follow  up  with  M.  de  Rossi  a  train  of  thought  which  might 
tend  to  throw  some  light  on  a  most  interesting  question.  Of  its 
success  we  will  not  absolutely  despair,  as  he  does  not  despair. 
We  would  fain  know  the  process  by  which  some  at  least  of  the 
older  and  more  femous  names  in  Heathen,  and  Republican  or 
Imperial  Rome,  passed  over  into  the  ranks  of  the  Christians. 
On  the  whole  it  is  clear  to  us,  we  think  that  it  is  beyond  doubt, 
that  the  old  noble  families  remained  in  general  to  the  end  the  most 
obstinate  Pagans.  Men  with  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  birth  and 
descent  of  old  Rome  (Milman's  '  Hist  of  Christianity,'  iii.  80, 
81) ;  men  like  Vettius  Pnetextatus,  were  the  hope  and  strength 
of  the  Pagan  party.  Paganism  in  that  class  did  not  expire  till 
all  the  older  and  nobler  families  were  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  world,  after  the  ruin  of  Rome  by  Alaric  and  by  Genseric. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  had  already  for- 
saken the  Jove  of  the  Capitol  for  the  Cross  of  Christ.  (Jerome's 
writings  are  conclusive  for  his  period.)  M.  de  Rossi  observes  that 
Cornelius  is  the  only  pope  who  bears  what  he  calls  the  diacritic 
name  of  one  of  the  famous  Gentes. 

Above  the  Catacomb  of  Callistus  stands,  or  rather  seems  nod- 
ding to  its  fall,  a  huge  mound,  or  ruined  structure,  manifestly 
one  of  the  vast  and  costly  monuments  which  in  Heathen  days 
lined  the  Appian  Way.  What  if  this  was  a  monument  of  the 
Ciecilii,  built  on  an  estate  belonging  to  that  noble  family? 
What  if  S.  Caecilia  was  descended  from  this  illustrious  race  ? — 
what  if  the  estate  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Christian  Caecilii, 
and  given  a  right  and  title,  or  at  least  furnished  a  free  and 
lawful  access  to  the  subjacent  catacomb  ?  All  this,  we  admit, 
is  extremely .  visionary ;  but,  as  an  acknowledged  vision,  may 
perhaps  be  indulged,  till  disproved — it  can  hardly  be  fully  con- 
firmed— by  later  investigations.  No  one  is  more  sensible  than 
M.  de  Rossi  of  the  difficulties  which  encumber,  and  which  we 
fear  must  encumber,  such  questions : — 

*  Ma  nelle  tendbre  che  coprono  le  genealogic  durante  il  secolo  dell* 
impero,  nel  mescolamento  delle  stirpi  c  de*  gentilizi,  in  mezzo  a  tanti 
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"nomiiii  nium,  iniudzati  dai  principi  ai  supremi  onari,  h  impofisibile 
di  Teder  ohuro,  e  chd  «oli  nomi  lUfgomentare  con  sionreiiza  legami 
geneftlogtei  ed  eiedkaani.' 

Is  there  not  the  further  and  perhaps  more  serious  difficulty,  in 
the  assumption  of,  or  permission  to  assume  noble  and  gentilitian 
names,  by  Freedmen  and  Libertini  ? 

Persecution  after  the  reign  of  Decius  was  not  unknown, 
especially  under  Valerian,  in  which  occurred  the  martyrdom  of 
Pope  Sixtus  'II. ;  but  it  was  intermittent,  not  more  than  local,  till 
the  final  conflict  under  Diocletian.  The  late  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
it  is  well  known,  with  his  characteristic  prudence,  laid  the  scene 
of  his  romance  of  *Fabiola'  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  when 
above  two  centuries  had  matured  and  completed  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  Christian  burial  in  the  catacombs ;  when  the  Christians 
were  peihaps  driven  to  take  refuge  in  these  vast  and  unexplored 
depths,  and  really  became  what  they  have  been  fondly  and  foolishly 
declared,  or  su^«sted,  or  hinted  to  hare  been,  lucifugcB.  The 
Catacombs  may  in  those  dark  days  of  calamity  have  become 
places  of  worship,  even  worship  of  martyrs,  whose  holy  example 
the  pious  fugitives  might  at  any  time  be  called  upon  to  follow. 
It  is  certainly  a  whimsical  sign  of  the  times  that  a  grave  Cardinal,, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  cardinalate,  should  have  bowed  to  the  all- 
ruling  influence  of  novel-writing,  and  condescended  to  cast  the 
doctrines  of  his  Church  into  this  attractive,  it  should  seem 
almost  indispensable,  form.  A  Pope  of  old,  and  a  very  clever 
Pope,  wrote  anovel,  but  it  was  in  his  younger  days  of  lay-hood ;  and 
if  he  heartily  repented  of  the  Boccacio  tone  of  his  novel,  he  still 
hung  with  parental  fondness  over  the  elegance  of  its  Latinity. 
Let  us  hasten  to  say  that  the  Cardinal's  romance  (this  is  not  mere 
respect  for  the  departed)  was  not  only  altogether  irreproachable, 
and  in  harmony  with  his  stainless  and  serious  character,  but,  if 
it  had  not  been  too  didactic,  its  avowed  but  fatal  aim,  it  might 
have  enjoyed  a  wider  and  more  lasting  popularity.  But  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian  is  far  less  clearly  illustrated  than  we 
might  have  expected  from  the  study  of  the  Catacombs.  There 
is  an  obscurity  Which  has  not  yet  been  dispersed,  nor  seems 
likely  to  be  dispersed,  ovei  the  acts  and  the  fate  of  the  Popes 
who  at  that  period  ruled  in  Rome.  There  are  no  years,  from 
the  very  earliest  in  the  Papal  annals,  so  utterly  obscure  as  those 
of  Pope  Marcellinus,  A.D.  296-307.  During  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian the  great  persecution  commenced,  Feb.  23,  A.D.  303.  It 
began  and  raged  most  fiercely  in  the  East  Maximian  ruled  in 
Ae  West,  and  in  Rome.  Diocletian  appeared  there  to  celebrate 
his  Vicentialia,  but  soon  departed.  For  Mardellinus  himself,  ho 
was  arraigned  by  the  earlier  Christian  writers  as  an  apostate  who 
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ofTered  sacrifice  to  Cxsar.  But  this,  as  well  as  the  fable  of  the 
Council  of  300  Bishops  of  Sinuessa,  is  rejected  by  the  later  and 
better  writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  Marcellinus,  as  all 
agree,  was  no  martyr.  Where  he  was  buried  we  know  not.  There 
is  of  course  no  vestige  of  him,  nor,  we  believe,  of  his  successor, 
Marcellus,  in  the  Catacombs.  The  whole  history  in  truth  is  a 
blank  ;  even  legend  is  modest. 

With  the  cessation  of  the  persecution  the  Church  of  Rome 
resumed,  of  course,  with  her  odier  rights  or  immunities,  the  pos- 
session of  her  places  of  sepulture.  But  it  appears  that,  on  the 
triumph  and  supremacy  of  Christianity,  the  Koman  Christians 
began  in  some  degree  and  gradually  to  disdain  these  secret  and 
hidden  places  of  rest  for  their  dead.  M.  de  Rossi  states  (we 
accept  his  authority  from  the  epigraphs),  that  from  A.D.  338  to 
360  the  proportion  of  burials  was  one-third  aboveground,  two- 
thirds  in  the  Catacombs.     After  the  reign  of  Julian — 

^  The  use  of  the  Bubterranean  sepulchres  visibly  declines ;  the  nmn- 
beiB  become  equal.  After  370  there  is  a  sudden  but  not  unexplained 
reaction.  Magnificent  churches  began  to  rise  over  what  were  believed 
to  be  the  burying-places  of  the  Martyrs.  But  while  the  tomb  of  the 
Martyr  was  preserved  inviolate,  the  altar  being  usually  raised  over 
it,  the  Erst  or  even  the  second  floor  was  frequently  levelled  for  the 
foundations  and  construction  of  the  Church.  Still  the  privilege  of 
burial,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sacred  and  now  worshipped  relics 
of  the  Mart3rrs,  crowded  the  crypts  below,  and  subterranean  inter- 
ments in  subterranean  chambers  under  or  close  to  the  altar  of  the 
Martyrs  came  again  into  honour  and  request' — De  Boeei,  p.  212. 

Then  came  what  we  presume  to  call  the  fatal  Pontificate  of 
Damasus.  This  was  a  great  epoch  of  change,  or  rather  the 
height  and,  in  one  sense,  the  consummation  of  a  change  in  Chris- 
tianity. Among  the  signs  of  this  change  were  the  strife  and 
frightful  massacre  at  the  election  of  Damasus — the  degeneracy  of 
the  clergy,  so  vividly  if  darkly  described  in  the  well-known  passage 
of  the  Heathen  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  confirmed  by  many 
passages  in  the  writings  of  S.  Jerome  (these  overcharged  no  doubt 
by  the  Saint's  natural  veliemence  and .  passion  for  monasticism) 
— the  dominance  of  that  monasticism  under  the  influence  and 
guidance  of  Jerome.  But  nowhere  was  this  change  more  marked 
than  in  the  Catacombs.  Through  the  irreverent  reverence  of 
Damasus,  from  hidden  and  secret  chambers,  where  piety  might 
steal  down  to  show  its  respect  or  affection  for  the  dead,  and 
make  its  orisons,  which  might  tremble  on  the  verge  of  worship ; 
the  Catacombs  became  as  it  were  a  great  religious  spectacle, 
the  scene  of  devout  pilgrimage  to  hundreds,  thousands.  They 
must  be  opened  as  far  as  possible  to  the  light  of  day ;  the  lucer- 
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nana  (tlie  ligbt-shafts)  were  widened,  spacious  vestibules  or  halls 
were  hewn  out  for  the  kneeling  votaries ;  shrines,  chapels,  grew  up  ; 
new  and  easy  steps  were  made  in  place  of  the  narrow  and  wind- 
ing stairs.  We  suspect  that  in  many  cases  the  simpler  works  of 
art  were  restored  (fatal  word  in  art),  brightened,  made  more  vivid, 
and,  as  it  was  thought,  more  eflFective.  What  is  worse,  we  are  now 
in  the  full  blaze  or  haze  of  legend.  The  utmost  scope  is  given  to 
the  inventive  and  creative  imagination  ;  truth  fades  away,  not  from 
intentional  repudiation,  but  because  intenser  devotion,  and  what 
was  thought  a  much  higher  purpose  than  knowledge,  edification, 
was  the  aim  and  purpose.  There  was  an  absolute  passion  for  the 
multiplication  of  martyrs  ;  and  their  lives,  which  had  before  been 
enveloped  in  a  sober  and  holy  twilight,  came  out  into  a  dazzling 
glare  of  marvel — the  more  marvellous,  the  more  admired  and  the 
more  readily  accepted  as  veracious.  Read  the  poems  of  Pru- 
dentius,  which  claim  belief  as  real  history.  The  mythic  period, 
which  lasted  throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  which  still  hovers 
undisturbed  over  its  chosen  sanctuaries,  has  now  commenced.  Pope 
Damasus  was,  as  he  esteemed  himself  no  doubt,  among  the  great 
benefactors,  one  of  the  most  pious  patrons,  one  who  did  most  honour 
to  and  sanctified  most  deeply  the  Catacombs  of  Rome.  To  us 
he  was  one  of  the  worst  offenders,  the  most  real  enemies  to  their 
inherent  interest.  Inscriptions,  in  letters  of  a  peculiarly  bold 
and  square  type,  everywhere  betray  his  presence  and  mark  his 
operations.  He  aspired  to  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  Poet  of  the 
Catacombs.  Some,  from  antiquarian  motives,  may  regret  the 
loss  of  very  many  of  these  flat  hexameters :  for  us,  who  desire 
that  the  privileged  and  excusable  mendacity  of  poetry  should  be 
compensated  by  some  of  its  graces  and  harmonies,  enough  seems 
to  have  survived. 

After  the  age  of  Damasus  and  his  successors,  the  history  of  the 
Catacombs  is  brief,  dark,  and  melancholy.  Barbarians,  Heathen 
barbarians,  Christian  barbarians,  closed  around  Rome.  Siege 
after  siege ;  Alaric,  Genseric,  Vitiges,  Totila,  Belisarius,  girt 
her  walls  with  hostile  hordeSi  Her  suburbs  lay  waste  ;  at  least 
all  the  extramural  churches,  raised  over  the  Catacombs,  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  spoilers,  who,  if  Heathen,  knew  no  reverent  mercy, 
if  Christian,  at  a  later  time,  became  perhaps  more  cruel  enemies. 
Not  only  were  the  stately  colossal  monuments  of  republican  or 
imperial  Rome,  which  lined  theAppian,  Latin,  or  Flaminian Way, 
trampled  as  it  were  into  ruin,  made  use  of  for  military  purposes, 
their  materials  knocked  or  hewn  oflF  for  any  base  uses ;  but  the 
Christian  monuments,  the  churches,  which  rose  above  the  Cata- 
combs, perhaps  the  more  accessible  parts  of  the  Catacombs,  were 
exposed  to  insult,  ravage,  destruction.     It  was  even  worse  with 
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Christian  invaders.  The  relics  or  supposed  relics  of  saints  and 
martyrs  became  a  sort  of  spolia  opima,  which  the  victorious  foe 
searched  out  with  the  keenest  avarice,  and  carried  off  with  the 
most  devout  triumph.  If  we  remember  right,  the  hated  and 
heretical  Lombards  were  most  covetous  of  that  pious  plunder* 
Rome  must  now  perforce  submit  to  the  desuetude,  to  due  tacit 
abrogation  of  her  ancient,  and  venerable  laws  against  intramural 
burial.  The  insulted  or  coveted  saints  and  martyrs  must  retreat 
for  security  within  the  walls.  Accordingly,  at  different  periods, 
the  more  precious  and  sacred  remains,  those  of  St.  Peter  and 
St  Paul,  for  the  second  and  third  time,  were  transplanted  to  more 
secure  sanctuaries.  In  intervals  of  peace  the  suburban  and  extrar* 
mural  sites  of  churches,  built  over  the  Catacombs,  maintained  the 
names  of  their,  alas !  no  longer,  tutelar  saints.  They  were  pointed 
out  to  and  visited  by  a  succession  of  pilgrims,  M.  de  Rossi's 
friends,  whose  records  he  has  made  use  of  to  so  much  advantage 
in  his  industrious  inquiries^ 

We  have  left  but  narrow,  we  fear  much  too  nanow,  ispace  for 
that  most  interesting  subject,  Christian  Art,  as  preserved  and  exhi- 
bited in  the  Catacombs.  Unhappily  these  investigations  have,  espe- 
cially in  late  years,  been  conducted  in  a  spirit  which  seems  to  as 
sadly  polemic  and  controversial.  For  ourselves  we  must  confess, 
though,  as  we  trust,  firmly  attached  to  our  own  doctrines,  that  we 
look  upon  the  results  which  have  yet  been  obtained  with  utter  indif- 
ference, on  any  which  may  transpire,  with  the  calmest  confidence. 
That  member  of  a  Reformed  Church  must  be  deplorably  ill  in« 
structed  in  the  distinctive  grounds  of  his.  faith  who  can  feel  the 
slightest  jealousy  and  alarm.  If  indeed  we  were  to  discover 
genuine  documents  concerning  Papal  infallibility,  or  even  Papal 
supremacy, — if  we  were  to  read  in  distinct  letters  of  that  age  any 
of  the  false  Decretals  ;  if  the  title-deeds  to  the  temporal  posses- 
sicms  of  the  Pope  were  to  come  to  light ;  if  any  of  the  medieval, 
or  approximately  mediaeval,  doctrines  which  separate  Rome  from 
us,  were  to  be  announced,  as  fully  developed,  and  resting  on 
irrefragable  evidence, — we  might  be  disposed  to  part  from  our 
friendly  company  widi  M.  de  Rossi,  and  to  withdraw  ourselves 
from  his  excellent  and  courteous  guidance  in  these  explomtions. 

We  are  bound,  however,  to  justify  our  confidence,  and  are 
thus  forced  to  enter  upon  one  or  two  subjects,,  which  we  would 
willingly  have  avoided.  We  have  read  with  care  the  very 
learned  and  remarkable  Essay,  addressed,  by  M.  de  Rossi  to 
Dom  Pitra,  the  Editor  of  the  *  Spicilegium  Solesmense '  (now  for 
his  erudition  and  character  justly  promoted  to  the  Cardinalate), 
on  the  famous  symbol  or  emblem,  the  IX®TS — 'hfa^  Xpurro? 
Beov  T/09  2a)Tiy/},  pp.  545-584. 
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In  this  Essay  (pp.  560,  et  seqq.)  M.  de  Rossi  describes  some 
very  curious  pictures  discovered  in  the  cemetery  of  Callistus  (of 
the  age,  he  states,  of  the  middle  of  the  third  century),  evidently 
relating  to  the  Holy  Eucharist.  We  have  ourselves  seen,  too 
hastily  perhaps,  these  pictures.  If  M.  de  Rossi  had  not  warned 
us  (p.  360)  that  he  was  about  to  adduce  something  fatal  to  the 
new  views  on  this  subject,  advanced  in  the  16th  century,  we 
should  have  read  in  unsuspecting  innocence,  and  accepted  the 
whole  as  a  pleasing  testimony  to  the  profound  reverence  in.  which 
the  Holy  Eucharist  was  held  by  the  earliest  Christians.  We 
have  again  read  this  part  of  the  Essay  with  great  care,  and,  for  the 
life  of  us,  can  detect  nothing,  not  the  most  remote  allusion  in  the 
pictures  themselves,  or  even  in  the  interpretation  of  M.  de  Rossi, 
to  which,  we  will  not  say,  any  .high  Anglican  might  not  assent, 
but  even  all  those  likewise  who  in  any  way  acknowledge  any 
presence  of  Christ,  spiritual  or  symbolical,  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  Fish,  the  divine  Saviour,  is  in  more  than  one  way  repre- 
sented in  juxtaposition  to,  or  in  a  sort  of  parallelism  with,  the 
sacred  elements.  Here  he  is  supporting  a  basket  (canistrum) 
containing  the  bread,  of  a  peculiar  shape  and  colour,,  with  what 
M.  de  Rossi  supposes,  with  some  subtlety,  to  signify  or  represent 
the  wine.  There  the  Fish  appears  with  the  bread  and  wine  on  a 
table.  In  another  (a  pendant,  let  us  observe,  to  a  painting  clearly 
representing  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism)  there  is  what  seems  a 
priest  or  bishop  in  the  act  of  consecrating  the  elements,  with  a 
kneeling  female,  doubtless  representing  the  Church.  We  must 
cite,  though  Latin,  M.  de  Rossi's  own  words : — 

*  Jam  quis  dubitare  possit  Ix^y  ^ive  ille  panem  et  vinum  dorao 
sostinet,  sive  in  mens^  cum  pane  positus,  sive  sub  ip6&  conseoxautiis 
sacerdotis  manu  depictos  est,  Christum  esse  in  eucbaiistid.' 

Here  we  pause,  for  M.  de  Rossi  cannot,  or  will  not  perceive,  that 
as  to  the  litigated  question  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  presence,  it 
stands  precisely  as  it  stood,  in  the  mysterious  vagueness  in  which 
it  was  left  by  our  Saviour's  words.  Of  the  two  main  points  of 
difference  between  our  Churches,  the  iteration  of  the  sacrifice^ — 
which  we  hold  to  have  been  made  once  for  all,  as  '  a  sufficient 
sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction : '  and  the  absolute  transmutar 
tion  of  the  elements,  so  that  the  bread  and  wine  cease  to  exist, — 
of  this  materialistic  change  there  is.  total  silence,  there  is  neither 
word  nor  hint  Indeed  the  symbolic  character  throughout  would 
seem  to  favour  those  who  interpret  the  whole  symbolically.  We 
must  decline  to  follow  M .  de  Rossi  in  some  of  his  further  specu- 
lations about  the  Supper  of  Emmaus,  into  which,  we  think,  that 
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the  more  cautious  divines  of  his  own  Church  would  hardly  follow 
him. 

The  last  publication  on  our  list  will  perhaps  still  more  have 
alarmed  some  of  our  readers ;  it  has  not  in  the  least  disturbed 
our  equanimity.  In  this  we  must  indeed  express  our  regret 
that  M.  de  Rossi  again  appears,  and  more  avowedly,  no  longer 
as  the  calm  and  sober  inquirer,  and  the  candid  and  conscientious 
archaeologist,  but  rather  as  a  thorough  going  controversialist.  We 
had  rather  meet  him  in  amity  in  the  former  character ;  we  can- 
not think  that  he  is  equally  successful  in  the  latter.  He  may 
convince  those  who  are  determined  to  be  convinced,  or  are- 
already  convinced  ;  we  do  not  think  that  he  will  be  held  to  have 
made  out  his  case  by  a  single  sober  or  dispassionate  inquirer. 
Though  his  Preface  is  more  peaceful,  M.  de  Rossi's  almost 
ostentatious  object,  in  his  few  pages  (illustrated  by  very  beautiful 
chromo-lithographic  engravings,  which  do  great  credit  to  Roman  ■ 
art,  but  which  s^em  to  us  almost,  like  die  French  work,  toa 
beautiful  to  be  quite  true),  is  to  show  that  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin,  in  general  supposed,  even  by  the  most  learned  in  hi& 
own  Church,  as  he  himself  admits,  hardly  to  reach  earlier  than 
the  second  Council  of  Nicaea,  is  to  be  found  in  initiate^  if  not  in  full 
development,  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome ;  M.  de  Rossi  would 
persuade  us  nearly  in  Apostolic  times.  We  confess  that  we 
look  on  this  question  with  greater  indifference  than  may  be 
pardoned  by  some  of  our  more  jealous  brethren.  At  what  time 
that  holiest,  most  winning  of  human  feelings,  maternal  love,, 
appealed  to  the  heart  of  the  believer,  kindled  the  imagination 
of  the  artist,  and  induced  him  to  bring  to  life,  as  far  as  he  could, 
in  his  speaking  colours,  or  even  to  express  in  marble,  the  Virgin 
Mother  and  the  Divine  Child  ;  at  what  particular  period  the 
solemn  and  devout  affection,  which  hallowed  every  passage  in 
the  early  Evangelic  History,  everything  relating  to  the  birth  as 
well  as  the  life  of  the  Saviour, — how  soon,  and  by  what  slower 
or  more  rapid  degrees,  respect,  reverence,  tender  and  devout 
interest,  passed,  imperceptibly  no  doubt,  into  adoration,  worship, 
idolatry,  till  it  culminated  in  merging  as  it  were  the  Redeemer 
in  his  more  powerful  and  more  merciful  mother,  'jure  matrix 
impera  filio;'  till  it  added,  literally,  a  fourth  person  to  the 
Trmity : — 

'  Ante  adventum  Marisd  regnabant  in  coelo  ires  personie, 

»  «  »  »  » 

Alterum  ihronum  addidit  Homo  Deus ;' 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

— all  this  we  hold  it  absolutely  impossible  to  define  with  precise- 
accuracy. 
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accuracy.  Bolder  steps  may  have  been  taken,  at  an  earlier 
period,  in  certain  times,  certain  places,  by  certain  persons  of 
more  fervent  religious  passion.  We  are  silent  on  the  greater 
change  in  our  own  days ;  when  a  revelation  has  been  made  to 
the  holiness  and  wisdom  of  our  contemporaries,  which  was  not 
vouchsafed  to  the  piety  of  St  Bernard  or  the  angelic  theology  of 
Thomas  Aquinas. 

But  as  to  the  works  of  art  now  before  us,  the  few  early 
pictorial  representations  of  the  Virgin,  as  dwelt  upon  by 
M.  Rossi,  they  are  of  two  kinds  ;  one  of  the  Virgin  Mother  with 
her  Child  in  her  lap,  or  on  her  bosom  ;  the  other  as  a  female  in 
the  attitude  of  supplication,  or  as  M .  de  Rossi  would  fondly  be- 
lieve, of  intercession.  As  to  the  latter  M.  de  Rossi  is  obliged,  by 
that  natural  candour  which  he  cannot  shake  off,  to  acknowledge 
that  it  may  be  no  more  than  what  it  appears  to  our  profane 
eyes,  a  female,  possibly  a  martyr,  or  one  of  the  faithful  women 
in  the  attitude  and  act  of  adoration ;  or  still  more  probably,  an 
impersonation,  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  earliest  periods, 
of  the  Church.  But  though  M.  de  Rossi  fairly  admits  all  this^ 
by  some  strange  process  of  reasoning,  because  in  some  passages 
of  die  most  poetical  or  metaphor-loving  of  the  Fathers,  the 
Church  was  represented  as  a  Virgin,  and  by  others  an  analogy 
drawn  between  the  Virgin  Mother  and  the  Virgin  Church, 
therefore  he  would  assume  that  these  are  premature  representa- 
tions of  the  Virgin  herself.  So  bold  a  conclusion  from  such 
scanty  premises  we  have  rarely  known. 

The  former,  the  Virgin  with  the  Child,  are  in  truth  simple 
Bible  illustrations  of  the  first  chapters  in  the  Evangelic  History. 
In  almost  all  it  is  the  adoration  of  the  Magi  ;  it  is  the  worship  of 
the  Child  not  of  the  mother.  In  one  of  these,  that  from  the 
cemetery  of  Domitilla,  the  worshipping  Magi  are  four.  The  theory 
that  they  were  three,  though  M:  de  Rossi  cites  many  earlier  in- 
stances, does  not  appear  to  have  been  rigorously  established.  The 
number,  as  we  know,  is  not  declared  in  the  Gospels.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  the  three  were  settled  in  conformity  with  the  three 
oblations?  One,  as  we  often  see,  bears  the  gold,  another  the 
incense,  the  third  the  myrrh,  as  the  tribute  of  different  Eastern 
nations.  After  all,  may  not  the  four  be  here,  as  M.  de  Rossi 
suggests,  to  balance  and  give  symmetry  to  the  design.  On  some 
sarcophagi,  it  may  be  added,  appears  the  Child  laid  in  the  manger, 
in  his  swaddling  clothes,  with  the  mother  near  him,  and  the  ox: 
and  the  ass,  once  thought  only  to  belong  to  later  compositions^ 
in  mute  adoration.  No  instance  of  this  has  been  found  in  the 
catacomb  paintings. 

The  adoration  of  the  Magi  appears  again  in  a  lunette  of  an 
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arcosolio  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Peter  and  S.  Maroelliniuu  Heie 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  head  of  the  Virgin  is  without  a  veiL 
This  is  supposed  to  indicate  her  virginity ;  as  unraanied 
maidens  did  not  wear  the  veil.  In  this  there  are  only  two  Magi, 
locking  much  less  kingly  and  less  Oriental  dian  in  later  art 

The  third  picture  is  the  one  which  has  been  so  often  copied^ 
from  a  lunette  in  an  arcosolio  in  the  cemetery  of  &  Agnese. 
This  is  familiar  to  all  inquirers  into  ancient  Christian  art  It 
appears  in  Bishop  Munter's  ^  Sinnbilder  der  alten  Cbriaten ;' 
who  does  not  scruple  to  recognise  in  it  a  representation  of  the 
Virgin.  It  represents  a  female  with  uplifted  hands,  as  in  prayer, 
with  a  child  in  her  lap.  But  the  style  of  art,  verging  towards 
the  Byzantine,  and  other  indications  noted  by  M.  de  Rossi, 
especially  the  double  monogram,  which  rarely  appears  before 
the  unfolding  of  the  Labarum  by  Constantine,  clearly  prove  that 
this  is  the  latest  of  the  four  paintings  of  the  Virgin,  and  datcis 
assuredly  after  the  peace  of  the  Church  under  Constantine. 

There  remains  the  first,  on  which  M.  de  Rossi  lavishes  all 
his  ingenuity,  and  indeed  rests  the  whole  strength  of  his  case. 
It  was  found  on  the  vaulting,  over  a  *  loirnlo '  in  die  cemetery  of 
Prisoilla.  The  chromo-lithograph  is  of  the  size  of  the  originaL 
Another  of  these  chromo-lithographs  exhibits  die  whole  vaulting 
with  the  other  paintings  which  cover  it,  and  deserves  our  serious 
attention.  Half  of  the  centre  of  this  (of  one  half  unfortunately 
the  plaster  has  entirely  fallen  away  and  left  no  trace  of  the 
design)  is  occupied  by  the  Good  Shepherd  carrying  the  lost  sheep 
to  the  fold  ;  the  other  two  animals  on  each  side  of  him  are 
figured  in  relief  of  the  finest  white  stucco,  as  is  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  of  which  the  branches,  foliage,  fruit,  and  flow^B  aie 
only  painted.  It  seems  to  us  rather  a  bold  conjecture  to  sup- 
pose that  the  obliterated  half  of  the  picture  represented  the 
female,  whatever  she  be  or  signifies,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
because  this  figure  is  more  than  once  the  ^pendant-'  to  the  Good 
Shepherd.  And  M.  de  Rossi  here  cites  a  parallel  case,  which 
seems  to  us  altogether  at  issue  with  his  interpretation  of  the 
praying  female.  On  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Lateran,  which  has  the 
Good  Shepherd  balanced  by  the  praying  female,  appears  over 
the  female  the  name  lULIANE.  Now  as  this  waa  the  name 
of  the  person  deposited  in  the  sarcophagus  (as  appeai;s  by  an 
epigraph  from  her  widowed  husband)  it  is  clear  that  in  this 
instance  it  represents  the  departed  wife,  whose  piety  is  thus 
imaged  forth.  To  return  :  in  another  part,  on  the  right-hand 
side,  of  the  '  laculoy^  there  is  a  group  to  which  a  more  command*^ 
ing  personage,  almost  obliterated,  appears  to  point,  of  singular 
interest.     The  group  consists  of  three  figures ;  one  a  fem^e  in 
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ibe  attitade  of  prajer,  with  a  long  tunio  and  pallium  ;  the 
second,  a  man  in  a  short  tunic  and  pallium^  also  with  his  arms 
uplifted  as  in  adoration ;  the  third  a  jouth  about  ten  years  old, — 
this  figure  is  less  perfect*  We  at  once  madb  a  bold  conjecture^ 
anticipating,  we  rejoice  to  say,  the  interpretation  of  M.  de  Rossi^ 
as  to  the  Scriptural  scene  here  represented,  the  return  from 
the  visit  to  the  Temple,  where  our  Lord,  at  twelve  years  old, 
disputed  with  the  Doctors.  ^  Behold  thy  father  and  I  have  sought 
thee  sorrowing  J  ^  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  he  about  my  Father's 
business  f '  OX  the  same  size  with  this  (the  chromo-liihograph  is 
that  of  tlw  picture)  is  the  important  painting  on  which  M.  de  Rossi 
dwells  with  such  satisfaction.  The  Virgin  Mother  is  seated  with 
her  Divine  Son  in  her  lap ;  above  her,  faint  but  still  distinctly  to 
be  traced,  is  the  star  always  seen  in  the  representations  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  In  the  front,  to  the  left,  is  the  figure 
of  a  man,  youthful,  with  a  few  thin  hairs  on  his  cheeks,  standing 
up,  clothed  only  in  a  pallium,  with  his  hands  pointing  at  the 
star  above  the  Virgin  and  Child  ;  he  holds  the  volume  of  a  book 
in  his  hand.  Who  can  this  represent?  SU  Joseph.?-  That 
Saint,  though  usually  represented  in  later  times  as  advanced  in 
years,  sometimes,  as  we  are  informed,  appears  as  a  beardless 
youth.  But  why  the  book  ?  M.  de  Rossi  suggests  (and  we  accept 
his  interpretation  with  hardly  a  doubt)  that  it  represents  one  of 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  pointing  at  the  star,  and  so 
signifying  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  We  had  thought  of 
Balaam ;  M.  de  Rossi  inclines  to  Isaiah,  and  cites  an  authority 
for  the  prophet's  youth  in  a  glass  ornament  (vetro),  described  in 
P.  Garmcci's  curious  work.  There  are  not  wanting  pictures 
and  sculptures  which  bear  close  analogy  to  this,  as  a  painting, 
described  by  Bosio,  where  the  Virgin  is  seated  before  two 
towers,  with  a  figure  behind,  which  is  supposed  to  designate 
the  towers  of  Bethlehem  where  the  Child  was  to  be  bom. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  before  us  nothing  more  than  what 
perhaps  may  not  be  strictly  called  a  scene  from  the  Evan- 
gelic History,  but,  as  it  were,  a  symbolic  picture,  founded  on 
a  real  scene.  It  very  nearly  resembles  those  typical  pictures 
so  common  in  early  Christian  art  ;  Jonah  prefiguring  the 
Resurrection,  Moses  striking  the  rock,  in  all  which  there  is 
ever  something  more  than  a  mere  representation  of  the  scenes 
in  the  Old  Testament,  ever  a  constant  reference  to  their  bearing 
on  the  Gospel.     In  short,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  most  scrupu- 

*  We  accept  M.  de  Bossi's  description  of  the  tfaree  figures ;  which  seems  to  us 
ftom  the  print  someivfaat  doubtfol. 
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Ions  Acatholic,  as  by  a  courteous  euphemism  we  are  called  in  the 
preface  to  this  work,  may  not  gaze  on  this  picture  with  as  pro- 
found interest  as  the  most  devout  worshipper  of  the  Virgin.  Of 
that  worship,  there  is  in  the  design  not  a  shadow  of  a  shade ;  the 
adoration  is  all  centred  on  the  child  Jesus.  Our  own  illustrated 
Bibles  (Mr.  Longman's  or  Mr.  Murray's)  may,  without  fear, 
transfer  it  to  their  pages. 

The  age  of  this  picture  M.  de  Rossi  labours  to  raise,  if  not 
to  that  of  the  Apostles,  to  a  period  closely  bordering  upon  it. 
It  cannot  at  any  rate  be  later  than  the  Antonines.  Into  one  of 
our  author's  arguments  we  fully  enter.  .Its  rare  beauty  shows  a 
time  when  Roman  art  was  yet  in  its  prime,  before  it  had  begun 
to  degenerate  into  that  rude  and  coarse  conception  and  execution 
which  gradually,  during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  darkened 
towards  the  Byzantine.  We  are  the  last  to  doubt  that  the  ac- 
complished student  of  early  Christian  art,  with  the  countless 
specimens  which  are  now  multiplying  around  him,  collected, 
and  examined  and  compared  with  such  eager  and  emulous  zeal, 
may  acquire  that  fine  perception  which  can  assign  probable 
dates  for  their  execution.  Yet  there  must  still  be  limits  to  this 
critical  divination ;  some  uncertainty  will  cleave  to  the  soundest 
judgment  The  individual  artist  may  be  later  than  his  age,  as  he 
may  be  before  his  age.  The  sense  of  beauty  and  the  skill,  as 
they  rose  to  precocious  life,  so  may  still  linger  in  some  chosen 
votaries. 

Where  the  periods  are  defined,  and  marked  by  great  names, 
each  with  his  distinctive  character ;  where  the  advance  or  degra- 
dation may  be  traced  through  numerous  and  undoubted  examples, 
as  in  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture  or  Italian  painting,  we  receive 
the  decisions  of  the  wise  without  mistrust.  But  it  seems  far  more 
questionable,  whether  any  taste  however  sensitive,  any  knowledge 
however  extensive,  can  peremptorily  discriminate  between  the 
Flavian  age  and  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  or  even  that  of  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  the  Antonines,  especially  in  Christian  art, 
of  which,  after  all,  the  examples  are  comparatively  few,  and  far 
from  perfect ;  and  where  the  employment  of  Pagan  artists  may 
in  some  cases  have  continued  longer,  in  others  been  sooner  pro- 
scribed and  fallen  into  desuetude. 

But  while  we  treat  M.  de  Rossi's  artistic  argument  with  much 
respect,  he  must  permit  us  to  say  that  his  historical  argument 
for  the  antiquity  of  these  paintings,  however  ingenious,  seems  to 
us  utterly  worthless.  It  rests  on  very  doubtful  legend,  on  the 
forced  association  of  names,  arbitrarily  brought  together.  Our 
doubts  would  require  more  room  than  his  statement,  for  every 
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step  in  his  reasoning  seems  to  us  liable  to  doubt ;  there  is  hardly 
an  assumption  which  our  critical  spirit  would  grant;  and  the 
whole  is  as  inconclusive  as  the  separate  steps. 

We  know  not  that  we  can  better  part  with  M.  de  Rossi  (we 
would  part  with  him  on  the  friendliest  terms)  than  with  the  old 
Spanish  salutation,  ^  May  you  live  a  thousand  years.'  Certainly, 
considering  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  undertakings,  the  mag- 
nificent scale  on  mdiich  those  undertakings  are  conducted,  the 
narrow  three  score  years  and  ten,  to  which  it  has  pleased 
Divine  Providence  to  contract  the  life  of  man,  that  span  would 
seem  to  offer  but  insufficient  space  for  the  full  accomplishment 
of  his  ambitious  schemes. 


Art.  111. — 1.  Dramatis  Personce.     London,  1864. 

2.  Robert  Brouming^s  Poems,     3  Vols.     London,  1863. 

AT  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  tendency  is  for  minds 
to  grow  more  and  more  alike,  all  thinking  the  same 
thoughts  with  the  regularity  of  Wordsworth's  forty  cattle  feed- 
ing as  one ;  when  for  a  single  original  poet,  like  Mr.  Tennyson, 
we  have  a  hundred  tuneful  echoes,  and  one  popular  novelist 
has  his  scores  of  imitators,  we  think  that  a  writer  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's powers  ought  to  be  better  understood  than  he  is,  and  the 
discrepancy  lessened  betwixt  what  is  known  of  him  by  the 
few,  and  what  is  thought  of  him  by  the  many.  He  has  qualities 
such  as  should  be  cherished  by  the  age  we  live  in,  foi"  it  needs 
them.  His  poetry  ought  to  be  taken  as  a  tonic.  He  grinds 
no  mere  hand-organ  or  music-box  of  pretty  tunes ;  he  does  not 
try  to  attract  the  multitude  with  the  scarlet  dazzle  of  poppies 
in  his  com ;  he  is  not  a  poet  of  similes,  who  continually  makes 
comparisons  which  are  the  mere  play  of  fancy ;  he  has  nothing 
of  the  ordinary  technique  of  poetry ;  he  has  felt  himself  driven, 
somewhat  consciously,  to  the  opposite  course  of  using,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  commonest  forms  of  speech.  The  language  of 
his  verse  is  generally  as  sturdy  as  is  the  prose  of  Swift  or  De 
Foe.  Certainly  these  homely  words  are  to  be  found  in  singular 
places,  saying  strange  things  now  and  again, — many  things  not 
easily  understood,  and  many  which  good  taste  must  condemn, — 
but  die  poetry  is  full,  nevertheless,  of  hearty  English  character. 
In  his  process  of  thinking,  he  is  the  exact  reverse  of  those  writers 
who  are  for  making  the  most  of  their  subject  in  expression. 
Mr.  Browning  can  never  concentrate  sufficiently. 

The  current  opinion  of  his  poetry,  outside  the  circle  of  the 
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few  who  httve  tboroughly  studied  the  sabject,  and  met  wi& 
their  reward^  would  be  somewhat  nearer  die  mark,  sup> 
posing  the  poet  had  only  written  his  poem  called  '  Sordello.' 
Tliat  wctk  has  all  the  poet's  faults,  and  all  the  defects  of 
his  poetry.  It  has  only  a  few  of  the  merits.  Flung  down, 
as  it  was,  to  make  readers  stumble  on  the  threshold  of  their 
aequaintaneeship  with  a  new  poet,  the  obstacle  has  remained 
in  memory,  and  in  the  minds  of  many  has  influenced,  if  not 
determined,  their  estimate  of  all  that  he  has  since  written. 
'  Sordello '  has  to  answer  for  much  of  its  author  s  lengthened 
unpopularity.  It  revels  in  a  mental  motion  swift  as  that  of  the 
Irishman  who  said  with  him  it  was  a  word  and  a  blow,  and 
the  blow  came  first  So  with  'Sordello;'  we  get  blow  after 
blow,  and  shock  after  shock,  widiout  knowing  what  these  are 
for.  There  is  flash  after  flash  of  a  lightning  energy,  and  all  is 
dark  again,  before  we  have  caught  the  object  that  should  have 
been  illuminated. 

The  author  certainly  was  not  one  of  the  *  serene  creators  of 
immortal  things'  when  he  wrote  '  Sordello.'  It  has  not  the  look 
of  a  finished  poem.  It  rather  represents  the  confusion  of  the 
mental  workshop,  with  the  poem  in  the  making  and  the  poet 
hard  at  it ;  the  whole  poetic  process  instead  of  the  pure  result. 
Even  then  it  sometimes  looks  as  though  the  poet  were  tearing 
a  poem  to  pieces,  and  flinging  the  reader  jewels  by  the  lapful, 
riuher  than  creating  a  wotk  of  art,  and  giving  his  gems  a  worthy 
setting.  The  author  may  know  his  own  meaning,  but  it  is  not 
conveyed  to  us.  Mr.  Browning  tells  us  that  there  is  little  worth 
study  in  'Sordello,'  except  the  incidents  in  the  development 
of  a  soul.  But  fdr  our  part  we  cannot  see  how  '  Sordello '  the  poet 
is  evolved  from  the  incidents  of  the  story.  The  inner  life  of  the 
poet,  and  the  outer  movements  of  the  history,  remain  apart  by 
hundreds  of  years ;  are  never  combined.  The  poetic  experience 
has  much  more  of  modem  meaning  than  of  ancient  application. 
Whatever  the  'Sordello'  of  Italian  story  may  have  been,  the 
poet  of  this  work  has  the  mark  of  a  nineteenth  century  creation. 
We  hold  the  poem  to  have  been  an  imperfect  conception,  fatally 
flawed  from  the  first.  The  author  has,  in  the  latest  edition, 
endeavoured  to  complete  his  work ;  tried,  as  it  were,  to  drop 
a  keystone  between  the  two  sides  of  an  imperfect  arch,  by  means 
of  headlines  to  the  pages,  in  spite  of  which  few  readers  will 
ever  be  able  to  cross  the  arch.  Mr.  Browning  will,  after  all, 
have  to  give  up  '  Sordello '  to  the  rage  of  the  irritated  reader,  as 
Nelson  gave  up  hts  jacket  when  pursued  by  the  bear,  and  rest 
content  with  the  knowledge  that  he  is  now  safely  past  it  by 
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90itie  twenty-five  years.  He  can  afford  to  offer  as  a  sacrifice 
that  series  a  purpose  a  poem  which  was  written  by  an  imma- 
ture dramfltisty  who  had  strayed  into  narrative  poetry  by  mistake^ 
and  drred  in  trying  to  obtain 'certain  modem  reflections  from  an 
uncertain  story  of  the  past. 

Next  to  ^  Sordello/  which  is  an  obstacle  of  the  poet's  own 
making,  the  greatest  hindrance  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Browning  appears  to  us  to  lie  in  the  critical  treatment  his  poetry 
has  hitherto  received.  It  has  been  dealt  with  just  as  though 
the  writer  had  been  '  altogether  such  an  one '  as  the  rest  of  the 
poets  of  this  century ;  and  half  the  objections  that  have  been 
urged,  half  the  faults  that  have  been  discovered,  really  resolve 
themselves  into  a  complaint  that  he  is  not  a  subjective  poet,  but 
something  quite  different  Now  the  mass  of  our  nineteenth 
century  poetry  has  been  mainly  subjective.  Very  few  are  the 
charaders  in  its  whole  range  to  which  we  could  point  as  un- 
coloured  by  the  personality  of  the  writer.  We  seem  to  have 
lost  the  secret  of  the  old  dramatic  who  could  make  plays 
that  were  peopled  with  real  human  beings,  and  pour  forth  such 
a  prodigality  of  what  we  may  call  physical  life.  The  objective 
poetry  of  simple  description,  broad  handling,  and  portraiture 
at  first  sight,  seems  to  have  passed  away  with  Scott  Indeed, 
it  almost  looks  as  though  in  our  time  the  poetic  mind  was 
divided  against  itself.  Instead  of  great  poets,  we  have  poets 
and  novelists,  the  latter  employing  themselves  upon  the  rich 
range  of  human  character,  while  the  former  shut  themselves 
up  more  and  more  in  the  special  domain  of  their  own  per- 
sonal experience.  Mr.  Browning  came  at  a  time  when  there 
was  every  likelihood  that  the  excessive  subjectiveness  of  our 
modem  poetry  would  lead  io  decay.  He  supplies  a  counter- 
irritant  He  '  blows  through  bronze '  bftener  than  through  silver, 
a  music  calculated  to  awake  God  Mars  rather  than  ^serenade 
a  slumbering  princessi ;'  a  '  medicated  music,'  as  it  was  rightly 
called  by  Elizabeth  Barrett. 

Mr.  Browning  is  not  one  of  those 'who  can  look  upon  men  as 
trees  walking,  and  see  all  things  through  a  misty  glamour  or  a 
*  kind  of  glory,'  which  is  really  a  suffusion  of  self;  not  one  of 
the  cloud-worshippers  'who,  as  Aristophanes  «ays,  *  speak  inge- 
niously concerning  smoke,'  and  who,  in  their  inability  to  drama- 
tise human  nature,  are  for  ever  endeavouring  to  humanise 
external  nature,  and  always  paint  it  according  to  their  special 
moods  of  mind.  He  belongs  to  a  robuster  race  of  thinkers. 
His  genius  being  dramatic,  he  has  to  make  his  way  to  the 
heart  of  a  character,  conceal  himself  there,  and  then,  looking 
abroad    through  the  eyes  of  the  man  or  woman,  reveal  their 
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nature  in  their  own  speech.  He  is  dramatic  down  to  his  smallest 
lyrics.  He  is  not  present  in  person  to  help  us  in  making  out 
his  meaning.  He  cannot  show  us  all  he  has  to  reveal,  from  the 
describer's  own  personal  point  of  view.  We  must  be  able  to 
reach 'many  a  point  of  view,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
speaker.  Let  us  quote  an  example  of  his  way  of  working.  Here 
is  a  perfect  little  poem,  entitled,  ^  My  Last  Duchess  ;*  the  scene 
is  *  Ferrara,'  and  the  Duke  is  the  speaker. 

'  That's  my  last  Duchess  painted  on  the  wall, 
Looking  as  if  she  were  alive :  I  call 
.  That  piece  a  wonder  now :  Fr^  Pandolf  s  hands 
Worked  busily  a  while,  and  there  she  stands. 
Will't  please  you  sit  and  look  at  her  ?    I  said 
"  Fr^  Pandolf"  by  design,  for  never  read 
Strangers  like  you  that  pictured  countenance. 
The  depth  and  passion  of  its  earnest  glance. 
But  to  myself  they  turned  (siuce  none  puts  by 
The  curtain  I  have  drawn  for  you,  but  I) 
And  seemed  as  they  would  ask  me,  if  they  durst. 
How  such  a  glance  came  there ;  so,  not  the  first 
Are  you  to.  turn  and  ask  thus.     Sir,  'twas  not 
Her  husband's  presence  only  called  that  spot 
Of  joy  into  the  Duchess'  cheek :  perhaps 
Yrk  Pandolf  chanced  to  say  "  Her  mantle  laps 
Over  my  Lady's  wrist  too  much,"  or  "  Paint 
Must  never  hope  to  reproduce  the  faint 
Half-flush  that  dies  along  her  throat ;"  such  stuff 
Was  courtesy,  she  thought,  and  cause  enough 
For  calling  up  that  spot  of  joy.     She  had 
A  heart  .  .  .  how  sludl  I  say  ?  ...  too  soon  made  glad. 
Too  easily  impressed ;  she  liked  whate'er 
She  looked  on,  and  her  looks  went  everywhere. 
Sir,  'twas  all  one !     My  favour  at  her  breast, 
The  dropping  of  the  daylight  in  the  West, 
The  bough  of  cherries  some  officious  fool 
Broke  in  the  orchard  for  her,  the  white  mule 
She  rode  with  round  the  terrace— all  and  each 
Would  draw  from  her  alike  the  approving  speech. 
Or  blush,  at  least.    She  thanked  men, — good ;  but  thanked 
Somehow, — ^I  know  not  how, — as  if  she  ranked 
My  gift  of  a  nine-hundred-years'-old  name 
With  anybody's  gift.     Who'd  stoop  to  blame 
This  sort  of  triflmg  ?     Even  had  you  skill 
Li  speech — (which  I  have  not) — to  make  your  will 
Quite  clear  to  such  an  one,  and  say  "  Just  this 
Or  that  in  you  disgusts  me ;  here  you  miss, 
Or  there  exceed  the  mark ; " — and  if  she  let 
Herself  be  lessened  so,  nor  plainly  set 
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Her  wits  to  yours,  forsooth,  and  made  excuse, 

E'en  tlien  would  be  some  stooping,  and  I  chnse 

Never  to  stoop.    Oh,  Sir,  she  smiled,  no  donbt, 

Whene'er  I  passed  her ;  but  who  passed  without 

Mnch  the  same  smile  ?     This  grew ;  I  gave  commands ; 

Then  all  smiles  stopped  together.     There  she  stands 

As  if  alive.    WiU't  please  you  rise  ?    We'U  meet 

The  company  below  there.    I  repeat, 

The  Count  your  master's  known  munificence 

Is  ample  warrant  that  no  just  pretence 

Of  mine  for  dowry  will  bo  disallowed; 

Though  his  fair  daughter's  self,  as  I  avowed 

At  starting,  is  my  ol^'ect.    Nay,  we'll  go 

Together  down.     Sir !  Notice  Neptune,  though, 

Taming  a  sea-horse,  thought  a  rarity. 

Which  Glaus  of  Innsbruck  cast  in  bronze  for  me.' 

A  slight  examination  will  serve  to  show  with  what  con- 
summate art  a  world  of  character  is  portrayed  in  that  small 
poem.  The  person  of  the  speaker  stands  firmly  full-drawn,  as 
one  of.  the  portraits  by  Titian,  with  their  live  eyes,  and  long 
beards,  and  black  velvet  dresses.  The  proud  bearing,  together 
with  ^e  love  of  a  proud  bearing,  the  indifference  to  shedding; 
blood  which  had  not  the  true-blue  drop  in  it,  the  gentlemanly 
way  in  which  that  *'  matter  of  the  murder '  is  delicately  implied, 
and  the  subject  dismissed,  as  with  a  graceful  wave  of  the  hand, 
for  another  passing  glance  at  the  bronze  statue — the  feeling  for 
art  which  sets  the  portrait  above  the  wife,  the  painter's  name 
over  both — ^the  slight  touch  or  two  at  which  the  dead  face  comes 
and  smiles  as  in  life — all  is  done  with  the  easy  stroke  of  a 
master,  and  the  verse,  too.  is  exquisitely  modulated  for  its  purpose, 
never  pausing  because  it  has  to  rhyme  its  lines.  From  this 
quotation  we  may  see  how  Mr.  Browning's  poems  have  to  be 
judged.  They  were  not  put  together  by  parts.  Hence  they  are 
not  to  be  enjoyed  piecemeal.  We  cannot  point  out  that  this  is 
valuable  for  some  deep  thought  or  just  reflection,  and  another 
for  a  magnificent  image.  Each  poetic  characteristic  is  merged 
in  the  human  character  which  we  find  so  frequently  unfolded 
with  great  fulness  in  a  few  lines. 

These  poems  of  Mr.  Browning,  which  are  dramatic  in  principle 
and  lyrical  in  expression,  are  not  always  easy  to  master.  The 
poem  once  presented,  we  get  no  help  from  the  poet.  He  is 
only  a  dumb  showman.  We  have  to  work  our  way  back  from 
where  the  poet  left  ofl^  and  get  to  the  centre  of  the  web, 
whence  strike  out  all  the  rays  of  detail.  The  complaint  often 
made  is  that  readers  do  not  at  once  catch  the  idea,  which  is 
the  root  of  vitality  to  the   poem.      Now  the  question  is,  not 
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whether  obscurity  is  a  fault  or  not — ^we  think  it  is  a  great  fault, 
and  we  should  have  thought  Mr.  Browning  a  much  greater  poet 
if  he  had  been  free  from  it ;  but  whether  it  is  too  much  to  ask  one 
or  two  readings  of  a  few  stanzas  in  order  that  something  worth 
getting  at  may  be  reached.  Is  it  not  well  known  that  no  true 
work  of  art  with  any  depth  in  it  can  be  &thomed  at  first  sight? 
that,  as  Bacon  says,  there  is  an  element  of  strangeness  in  all  the 
highest  beauty?  The  question  is.  Is  there  something  worth 
getting  at  in  such  poems  ?  And  we  have  to  answer  emphatically 
in  the  affirmative.  There  may  be  difficulties  to  unlock,  but 
it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  unlock  them,  for  the  sake  of  the 
hidden  treasure  which  they  keep  concealed.  When  we  have 
conquered,  we  are  wealthier  by  a  substantial  gain.  The  resuh 
is  not  like  a  pleasant  ripple  of  emotion  that  passes  away,  or  a 
mere  play  of  feeling,  as  with  the  subjective  poem.  We  are  the 
richer  by  some  new  and  original  picture  of  life,  of  intricate 
character,  of  uncommon  manners,  which  has  been  almost  engraved 
upon  the  mind  by  the  process  of  getting  at  it,  and  remains  a 
possession  for  ever. 

Another  complaint  is  that  Mr.  Browning  is  unmusical.  But  in 
«very  case  we  must  first  grasp  the  character  before  we  can  judge 
of  the  fitness  of  the  verse,  or  the  quality  of  its  music.  The  music 
may  not  be  our  music,  or  Mr.  Tennyson's  music,  or  like  anything 
we  ever  heard  in  verse :  that  is  not  the  point  The  point  is 
whether  the  music  and  movement  of  the  verse  receive  their  im- 
petus and  government  in  any  sensible  way  from  tho  character,  so 
as  to  become  its  natural  expression.  This  we  cannot  determine 
until  we  know  the  character  well  aiough  to  be  able  to  read  ihe 
poem  off  at  an  unchecked  heat,  such  as  may  fuse  all  down  into 
a  music  of  a  fit  and  efficient  kind,  that  could  not  be  excelled  for 
its  purpose ;  which  can  only  be  done  upon  acquaintance.  It  is 
often  a  very  grave  and  difficult  character  that  has  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  the  smooth  music  and  liquid  lapse  of  vowelled  sounds 
which  serve  to  convey  mellifluous  emotion  would  be  altogether 
inadequate  to  wrestle  with  the  sterner  strength.  The  subjective 
lyric  can  wander  at  its  own  sweet  will,  and  slip  softly  through 
sunshine  and  shadow  with  pleasant  murmurs  for  the  dreamer's 
ear ;  but  the  dramatic  lyric  has  other  work  to  do. 

We  think  it  quite  probable  that  Mr.  Browning  has  a  peculiar 
sense  of  miisic.  He  is,  we  have  heard,  an  educated  musician, 
and  a  great  lover  of  music.  Indeed,  we  might  learn  this  from 
his  poems.  Now,  it  might  be  shown  that  some  of  the  most 
melodious  verse  has  been  written  by  poets  who  could  not  read 
music,  or  rather  who  put  all  their  feeling  for  music  into  their 
language,  and   the  hidden  quality  has  worked  more    sweetly, 
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perhaps  because  it  was  mofe  a  music  of  the  spirit  than  of  the 
sense.  Whereas  the  poet  who  could  read  music  has  some- 
times appeared  harsh,  crabbed,  unequal,  in  the  music  of 
verse.  With  Mr.  Browning  it  would  seem  that  his  sense  of 
music  served  to  put  into  his  verse  a  greater  use  of  accent  than 
flow  of  melody ;  conducing  to  a  kind  of  staccato  mental  notation 
in  words ;  and  that  much  of  the  meaning  in  some  poems  was 
intended  to  be  got  at  through  this  stress  of  the  accent  or  dash 
of  the  notes.  The  whole  poem  entitled  the  *  Laboratory '  would 
illustrate  our  remark.     Here  is  one  stanza  :— 

'  He  is  with  her  ;  and  they  know  that  I  know 
Where  they  are^  what  they  do  :  they  believe  my  tears  flow 
While  ihey  laugh^  laugh  at  me,  at  me  fled  to  ti&e  drear 
Empty  church,  to  pray  God  in  for  Mem  / — I  am  here  ! ' 

The  accent  serves  to  italicise  the  meaning  in  these  lines.  It 
helps  to  make  the  music  bite  into  the  subject — so  to  speak — ^in  a 
most  bitter  way,  corresponding  to  the  feeling  of  the  speaker. 
Then  the  accent  is  often  varied  very  suddenly,  intricately,  and 
is  not  followed  easily  by  the  lovers  of  jog-trot  verse  and  common 
metre.  The  first  two  lines  of  the  galloping  ballad,  called  'How 
they  brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,'  will  afford  us 
a  brief  specimen — 

*  I  sprang  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he  ; 
I  galloped,  Birck  gaUoped,  we  galloped  ailX  three' — 

with  their  sudden  reversal  of  the  accent  in  the  second  line. 

FoUowing  out  this  cue  we  think  it  will  be  found  that  the 
coarse,  blunt,  guttural  sounds,  and  dogged  stifihecked  movement 
of  the  *  Soliloquy  in  the  Spanish  Cloister,*  are  characteristic  ;  an 
essential  and  effective  part  of  the  character,  they  aid  materially 
in  embodying  the  imaginary  speaker,  as  in  the  poem  first  quoted, 
the  supple,  fluent  movement,  the  low-toned  suavity  and  colloquial 
«ase  give  an  insinuating  grace  of  manner  to  the  Italian  Noble. 
Still  the  question  remains  whether  such  harsh,  abrupt  sounds 
can  be  legitimately  introduced  into  poetry.  We  do  not  think 
them  well  suited  to  the  English  language. 

In  his  purely  lyrical  measures  the  poet  appears  at  times  to 
tread  a  rugged  path  with  lame  feet,  and  it  is  not  easy  for 
the  mind  of  the  reader  to  move  to  the  measure.  The  music 
does  not  meander.  It  is  much  more  like  a  cascade  that  comes 
hurrying  from  some  far-off  hill-top,  leaping  from  crag  to  crag, 
and  seems  to  spHt  its  force  in  twain  because  of  the  haste  widi 
which  it  dashes  at  all  obstacles.  Of  this,  however,  we  cannot 
judge  apart  from  the  character  of  the  speaker  ;  we  must  distin- 
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guish  before  we  are  able  to  divide  the  merits  from  the  defects. 
Mr.  Browning,  in  his  dramatic  poems  with  a  lyrical  utterance, 
undertakes  to  do  more  than  any  lyrical  poet  who  ever  lived.  He 
writes  under  conditions  hardly  ever  attempted  hitherto,  and  has 
given  to  the  world  many  lyrics,  dramatic  in  principle,  and 
lyrical  in  expression,— containing  a  great  amount  and  variety  of 
character.  So  that  whatever  flashes  of  lyric  energy  his  mind 
may  be  capable  of  kindling  into,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
sum  up  his  lyrical  power  as  we  might  that  of  Moore  and 
Bums,  who  are  all  the  while  singing  their  own  sentiment  or 
emotion,  and  have  nothing  else  to  do !  We  cannot  compare  Mr. 
Browning's  lyrics  with  those  of  any  subjective  poet ;  he  has 
called  them  Dramatic  Lyrics  for  the  very  purpose  of  distinguishing 
them  from  such.  Nor  may  we  judge  him  as  a  lyrical  poet  bv 
comparison  with  any  subjective  lyrist  We  must  in  both  cases 
appraise  them  on  their  own  grounds;  and  if  we  applaud  the 
subjective  lyrist  because  the  movement  of  his  verse  felicitously 
corresponds  to  the  thought  or  emotion,  then  we  must  at  least 
estimate  the  fitness  or  beauty  of  the  movement  in  the  Objective 
Lyric  by  its  correspondence  with  the  speaker's  character,  or  the 
nature  of  the  action.  If  we  were  to  judge  the  fine  dramatic  lyric 
entitled  ^  A  Grammarian's  Funeral,'  as  we  should  a  lyric  of  emo« 
tion  set  to  its  own  music,  we  should  make  little  of  it  We  might 
probably  think  the  poet  had  gone  to  the  extremest  limit,  out  of  the 
ordinary  •way,  to  discover  the  most  uncommon  and  uninteresting 
measure.  But,  let  us  read  it  with  an  understanding  of  what  is 
meant  It  is  the  burial  of  a  man  of  learning  who  had  toiled  up 
through  the  dark  to  meet  the  dawn ;  who  was  awake  and  working 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  world  were  asleep,  or  in  gross  darkness. 
He  has  done  his  work,  and  shall  have  a  symbolic  burial ! 

'  Leave  we  the  unlettered  plain,  its  herd  and  crop ; 

Seek  we  sepulture 
On  a  tall  mountain,  citied  to  the  top, 

Crowded  with  culture  I 
All  the  peaks  soar,  but  one  the  rest  excels; 

Oloudis  overcome  it : 
No,  yonder  sparkle  is  the  citadel's, 

Circling  its  summit  I 
Thither  our  path  lies ;  wind  we  up  the  heights : 

Wait  ye  the  warning  ? 
Our  low  life  was  the  level's  and  the  night's ; 

He's  for  the  morning  ! ' 

So  the  bearers  chant  as  they  carry  up  the  corpse  of  the  master, 
'famous,  calm,  and  dead,  borne  on  their  shoulders,'  and  having 
reached  the  topmost  height  they  sing — 
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'*'  Well,  here's  the  platform,  here's  the  proper  place : 

Hail  to  jonr  purlieus, 
All  ye  highfliers  of  the  feathered  race, 

Swallows  and  curlews ! 
Here's  the  peak-top  1  the  multitude  helow 

Live — ^for  they  can,  there. 
This  Man  decided  not  to  Live  but  Enow — 

Bury  this  man  Ihere  f 

Mere — there's  his  place,  where  meteors  shoot,  clouds  form, 

Lightnings  are  loosened. 
Stars  come  and  go !  let  joy  break  with  the  storm,      p 

Peace  let  the  dew  send ! 
Loffcy  designs  must  close  in  like  efllects : 

Loftily  lying. 
Leave  him— still  loftier  than  the  world  suspects. 

Living  and  dying.' 

Now,  to  our  feeling,  the  movement  of  this  verse  is  most 
<]ramatic,  and  answers  admirably  to  the  character  of  the  poem. 
It  conveys  a  great  sense  of  going  up-hill,  and  the  weight  of  the 
burden, — ^together  with  the  exultation  of  the  bearers,  which  gives 
them  strength  to  mount ;  it  toiU  upward  step  by  step — ^long  line 
and  short — best-foot  forward, — and  altogether  carries  out  the 
idea  of  a  spirit  that  climbed  in  life,  and  a  burial  that  shall  afford 
the  dead  rest  at  the  effort's  end,  with  his  resting-place  in  the  path- 
way of  the  Morning. 

We  must  understand  the  principles  of  Mr.  Browning's  art, 
then,  before  we  shall  be  on  die  way  for  interpreting  'his  poems 
rightly.  A  good  deal  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  at  them  lies 
liere  in  the  beginning.  Next  we  must  try  to  enter  into  the  nature 
of  his  genius,  and  its  peculiar  predilections.  He  has  ^  strange 
far-flights'  of  imagination.  He  is  fond  of  dwelling  abroad, 
and  of  working  widely  apart  from  the  life  and  circumstances  of 
our  time.  He  loves  a  gnarly  character,  or  a  knotty  problem ; 
a  conflict  that  is  mental  rather  than  emotional ;  and  he  has 
given  full  scope  to  his  choice  at  times  in  the  strangest  rhymes 
on  record.  He  is  not  yet  entirely  free  from  the  mannerisms  of 
*  Sordello.'  Nor  does  he  allow  sufficiently  for  the  difficulties  of 
his  own  conditions,  and  for  those  of  the  reader  in  following 
him.  Here,  we  think,  is  a  grave  fault  in  art.  But,  what 
strikes  us  as  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  of  all,  is  this: 
that,  whereas  the  subject  selected,  the  character  portrayed,  is 
often  of  the  remotest  from  the  common  apprehension,  it  is 
treated  in  a  manner  totally  new  to  objective  poetry.  The 
•objective  poets  of  the  past  dealt  with  their  subjects  in  a  simpler 
way,  and  more  in  the  mass.     A  few  broad  touches  sufficed  for 
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their  portraits;  but  Mr.  Browning  will  carry  out  the  utmost 
fidelity  of  detail — painting  in  all  the  minutiae  of  a  pre- 
Raphaelite  foreground — ^whilst  representing  some  unfamiliar 
character,  unknown  scene,  or  rare  circumstance.  Thus  the 
matter  may  be  recondite,  the  manner  novel,  and  all  the  con- 
ditions startling ;  the  result  is  sure  to  be  somewhat  bewildering — 
especially  at  first  sight 

We  shall  meet  with  the  same  closeness  of  observation  and 
directness  of  description  in  the  pictures  of  external  nature. 
There  is  a  lunar  rainbow  in  the  poem  of  *  Christmas  Eve' 
which  any  one  who  ever  witnessed  the  phenomenon  could  swear 
to  as  drawn  by  a  man  who  had  seen  what  he  painted,  and  who 
painted  what  he  saw.     Suddenly 

*  The  rain  and  the  wind  ceased,  and  the  sky 
Eeceived  at  once  the  full  fruition 
Of  the  Moon's  consummate  apparition. 
The  black  cloud-barricade  was  riven, 
Euined  beneath  her  feet,  and  driven 
Deep  in  the  West ;  while,  bare  and  breathless. 
North  and  South  and  East  lay  ready 
For  a  glorious  Thing,  that,  dauntless,  deathless, 
Sprang  across  them  and  stood  steady. 
'Twas  a  moon-rainbow,  vast  and  perfect, 
Erom  heaven  to  heaven  extending,  perfect 
As  the  mother-moon's  self^  full  in  face. 
It  rose,  distinctly,  at  the  base 
With  its  seven  proper  colours  chorded. 
Which  still,  in  the  rising,  were  compressed. 
Until  at  last  they  coalesced. 
And  supreme  the  spectral  creature  lorded 
In  a  triumph  of  the  whitest  white,— 
A  bow  which  intervened  the  night. 
But  above  night  too,  like  only  &e  next. 
The  second  of  a  wondrous  sequence, 
Beaching  in  rare  and  rarer  frequence. 
Till  the  heaven  of  heavens  were  circumflext. 
Another  rainbow  rose,  a  mightier, 
Fainter,  flushier,  and  Bightier, — 
Bapture  dying  along  its  verge ! 
Oh,  whose  foot  shall  I  see  emerge, 
Whose^  from  the  straining  topmost  dark, 
On  to  the  keystone  of  that  arc  ? ' 

^  Of  coarse  a  subjective  poet  might  not  have  painted  in  tlus 
piercing,  keen-«yed  way.  He  might  have  given  us  efiecta  that 
should  have  been  produced  according  to  our  preconceived 
notioiM^     He  might  have  brooded  over  the  sight  until  it  passed 
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into  memory  with  a  sense  of  rest  But  Mr.  Browning,  in  his 
imaginary  person,  saw  a  startling  thing,  and  he  has  reproduced 
it  so  as  to  create  the  precise  effects  in  the  reader's  mind  that  were 
felt  by  the  startled  seer,  and  not  the  conventional  efiects  which 
some  people  look  for.  He  is  describing  of  the  instant — ^the  object 
itself,  and  not  a  dream  of  it.  The  truth  is  that  many  persons, 
when  they  meet  with  a  novel  picture — something  fresh  from 
nature,  in  poetry  or  painting — do  not  judge  of  its  truthfulness  by 
a  knowledge  of,  or  reference  to  nature  itsel£  They  test  it  by 
what  they  know  of  previous  pictures  in  poetry  and  painting.  If 
it  be  unlike  these,  ^ey  are  in  haste  to  condemn  it  If  like  what 
they  have  been  accustomed  to,  then  it  must  be  naturaL  Now, 
Mr.  Browning's  work  is  the  last  to  be  judged  in  such  a  way  as 
that  He  does  not  appeal  to  the  secondhand  knowledge  of 
nature,  but  often  to  the  very  rarest  intimacy  and  clearest  vision. 
Again,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  haze  in  current  criticism  with 
regard  to  poetry,  which  was  first  breathed  from  the  mind  of 
Coleridge.  Much  of  his  criticism  was  made  to  match  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth,  in  his  exposition  and  defence  of  the  same.  But 
the  view  which  might  be  very  just  when  applied  to  Wordsworth, 
would  do  great  injustice  if  forced  on  Mr.  Browning  and  his 
readers.  In  the  one  case  it  might  shed  a  clear  light,  and  in  the 
other  only  create  a  luminous  mist.  Coleridge  would  seem  to 
maintain  that  it  is  the  true  sign  of  greatness  in  poetry,  indeed 
that  it  is  a  part  of.  the  poet's  work,  to  paint  creation  with  an 
atmosphere  and  tone  out  of  his  own  mind ;  that  in  rendering 
objects  he  should  seek  for  the  ^  sense  of  something  interfused,' 
and  odrf  it  to  what  we  see.  Mr.  Browning  would  say,  *  Let  us 
have  things  first,  their  associations  afterwards.  Let  us  reach 
the  ideal  through  the  real.' 

Mr. .  Browning  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  essentially  a 
dramatic  poet  So  long  as  he  speaks  through  some  clearly- 
conceived  character  we  recognise  llie  master's  presence.  When 
he  speaks  in  person,  which  he  seldom  does,  he  never  quite 
reaches  us  or  we  him.  He  has  shown  himself  a  skilful  deli- 
neator  of  those  conflicts  in  which  good  and  evil  strive  and 
wrestle  Sat  the  victcwy,  and  noble  qpirits  are  caught  up  in 
the  tragic  toils  which  death  aloae  can  loosen.  He  has  created 
ohazmcters  intensely  human,  real  enough  to  stir  the  pro- 
JMiiidest  feelings  and  exhibited  them  to  us  bound  by  the  nearest 
and  dearest  ties  ia  that  web  of  a  bitter  fate  which  is  the  dark 
delight  of  tragedy,  which  loves  to  show  us  how  they  might  be 
saved,  even  with  a  word,  and  we  cannot  save  them.  The 
tbeatre  would  pipbably  have  unfolded  more  of  ^  theatrical 
jmtt  of  his  genius ;  he  would  have  grown  more  in  a  direction 
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toward  the  people,  and  cultivated  such  qualities  as  stir  the 
national  feeling,  instead  of  giving  so  great  a  range  to  those 
personal  predilections  of  his  which  cling  to  what  is  peculiar  and 
problematic.  We  should  have  seen  less  of  the  philoso[Aic 
thinker,  and  felt  more  of  the  emotional  eneigy  of  tne  catholic 
poet.  Likewise  he  would  have  derived  help  from  the  actor,  in 
giving  a  tangible  embodiment  to  his  creations,  and  conveying  to 
diousands  of  minds  some  personification  of  those  shapes  of 
grandeur  or  of  grace  which  are  now  shut  up  in  the  pages  of  a 
book.  But  we  imagine  that  the  theatre  in  our  day  is  about  the 
last  place  Mr.  Browning  would  care  to  be  found  in ;  and  ever 
since  he  wrote  his  plays  the  theatre  and  the  poet  have  been 
pulling  more  widely  apart  The  qualities  that  now-a-days  win 
theatrical  success  are  precisely  those  which  Mr.  Browning  has 
endeavoured  to  strain  his  poetry  quite  clear  of. 

Howsoever  unfitted  for  our  stage  his  dramas  may  be,  many  of 
the  characters  in  his  plays  will  take  their  place,  and  become 
abiding  presences  on  the  stage  of  the  reader's  mind.  There  is 
*  Pippa,'  the  Italian  girl,  a  sunny  little  godsend,  direct  from 
heaven,  unconsciously  touching  the  edge  of  other  lives  with  a 
beam  that  flashes  through  her  own,  and  showing  to  the  uplifted 
eye  that  '  God  is  in  His  Heaven  :  *  *  Luria,*  the  Moor,  who  can 
so  magnanimously  forgive  a  great  wrong:  the  *  Duchess 
Colombe,'  who,  like  *  Pippa,'  is  one  of  ever}'body's  favourites: 
Poor  *  Mildred,'  with  that 

'  Depth  of  purity  immovable 
Beneath  the  troubled  surface  of  her  crime  * : 

superb,  haughty  *  Ottima,'  ^  magnificent  in  sin : '  ^  Jules  and 
Phene,' — and  a  long  line  of  characters  that  start  into  memory  to 
show  us  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  poet,  how  greatly  his 
art  has  enriched  us. 

If  any  one  thinks  Mr.  Browning  cannot  enter  into  a  woman's 
heart  or  paint  the  feminine  character,  let  him  especially  study 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  *  Duchess  Colombe,'  the  latter 
part  of  the  ^  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon/  and  feel  its  ineffable  pathos 
— ^the  subtle  force,  as  of  sun  and  rain  on  plants,  which  *  Polyxena ' 
brings  to  bear  on  King  Charles,  making  tfie  character  grow 
visibly.  The  two  widely-different  interpretera  of  the  passion  of 
love,  who  are  at  cross  purposes  in  the  ^  Balcony  Scene.'  There 
is  not  one  of  these  plays  but  contains  fine  characters  and  a 
great  wealth  of  dramatic  qualities:  whilst  one  alone,  'King 
Victor  and  King  Charles,'  would  furnish  proof  that  the  auth(»- 
possesses  the  secret  of  unfolding  the  character  whilst  the  action 
Sows  on  continuously.     We  hardly  know  pathos  more  piercing 
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than  that  of  the  *  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon,'  pathos  more  grand  than 
tliat  of  *  Luria/  or  pathos  more  passionate  than  in  the  '  Return  of 
tbe  Druses.'  Although  it  is  almost  as  vain  as  trying  to  take  a 
deW-drop  in  hand,  we  extract  a  specimen  of  the  latter.  In  the 
closing  scene  ^  Anael '  has  fallen  dead,  and  her  brother  pleads 
^vrith  *•  Djabal,'  having  a  perfect  belief  in  his  supernatural  powers 
to  restore  her  life. 

^  Save  her  for  my  sake ! 
She  was  already  (hme  ;  she  would  have  shared 
To-day  thine  exaltation :  think  1  this  day 
Her  hair  was  plaited  thw  because  of  thee. 
Yes,  fed  the  soft  bright  hair — ^feel ! 

Just  restore  her  life  I 
So  little  does  it !  there — the  eyelids  tremble  I 
'Twos  not  my  breaih  that  made  them :  and  the  lips 
Move  of  themsdvea  ! 

See,  I  kiss — how  I  kiss  thy  garment's  hem 
For  her !     She  kisses  it — Oh,  take  her  deed 
In  mine  1    Thou  dost  belieye  now,  Anael  ? — see, 
She  smiles !     Were  her  lips  open  o'er  the  teeth 
UntSy  when  I  spoke  first  f    She  believes  in  thee  t 
Go  not  without  her  to  the  Cedars,  Lord  1 
Or  leave  us  both — ^I  cannot  go  alone  I  * 

The  conclusion  of  this  tragedy  is  splendid  as  some  fierce 
sunset  after  storm.  The  mustering  of  the  dramatic  forces,  and 
the  mustering  of  the  *  Druses,'  who  are  *  bound  for  the  land 
-where  their  redemption  dawns ' — the  words  of  the  dying  leader 
who,  with  his  last  breath  of  life,  leads  them  on  the  first  few 
steps  of  the  way,  and  promises  that  he  shall  be  with  them,  his 
spirit  will  await  them  ^  above  the  cedars,'  see  them  return  *  re- 
peopling  the  old  solitudes ;'  the  complr'^ies  of  life  made  clear 
in  death.    It  is  all  exceedingly  fine.     ^'^ 

Mr.  Browning  has  none  of  the  humoi  &  of  farce  which  the  Eliza- 
bethans supplied  so  plentifully,  as  sops  to  Cerberus,  and  which  seem 
to  have  been  looked  for  in  dramas  ever  since.  But  if  he  causes 
no  horse-laughter  he  has  a  contemplative  humour  of  a  rare  kind. 
We  should  say  that  it  is  a  strong  sense  of  the  grotesque  which 
caused  him  to  take  in  hand  several  of  his  singular  subjects. 
See  the  curious  poem  entitled  'Sibrandus  Schafnaburgensis,' 
wherein  the  speaker  describes  the  vengeance  he  wreaked  on  a 
dry  pedantic  book  which  he  had  carried  into  the  garden  to 
amuse  himself  with,  and,  seeing  that  Nature  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  inside,  he  left  it  to  see  what  she  would  do  with  the 
outside  of  the  book. 

Also  in  ^  A  Soul's  Tragedy,'  there  is  a  comic  creation  which 
is  very  droll.      There  has  been  a  local  revolution  at  Faenza, 
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as  large  as  the  litde  place  could  get  up,  and  the  Provost  has 
been  killed.  All  is  commotion  when  the  Pontifical  Legate 
comes  trotting  quietly  into  the  town,  a  portly  personage  on 
muleback,  humming  a  *  Cur  fremuere  gentes,^  *  Ah,'  he  says 
to  the  populace,  ^  one  Messer  Chiappino  is  your  leader.  I  have 
known  tAre^^tnd-twenty  leaders  of  revolt !'  and  he  laughs  gently 
to  himself.  The  way  in  which  he  helps  demagogues  to  *  carry 
out  their  own  principles,'  judges  ^  people  by  what  they  might 
be,  not  are,  nor  will  be,'  idiows  the  leader  how  710^  to  change  his 
principles  but  re-fidapt  them  more  adroitly,  turning  him  inside 
out  softly  as  he  might  a  glove  on  his  hand,  is  delightfully 
humorous.  ^And  naturally/  says  the  changing  leader,  ^time 
must  wear  off  such  asperities  (betwixt  the  opposite  parties),  the 
bitterest  adversaries  get  to  discover  certain  points  of  similarity 
between  each  other,  common  sympathies,  do  they  not  ?  '  *  Ay,' 
replies  this  humorist,  full  of  smiling  satire  and  wise  insight, 
*'  had  the  young  David  but  sat  first  to  dine  on  his  cheeses  with 
the  Philistine,  he  had  soon  discovered  an  abundance  of  such 
common  sympathies.  But,  for  the  sake  of  one  broad  antipathy 
that  had  existed  from  the  beginning,  David  slung  the  stone,  cut 
off  the  giant's  head,  made  a  spoil  of  it,  and  after  ate  his  cheeses 
alone.'  Having  quietly  upset  the  revolution,  sent  the  leader  to 
the  right-about,  put  the  keys  of  the  Provost's  palace  in  his  own 
pocket,  he  dismisses  the  populace  to  profitable  meditations  at 
home  with  this  finishing  stroke  to  his  homily : — 

*  Yon  do  right  to  believe  yon  must  get  better  as  you  get  older.  AH 
men  do  so,  they  are  worst  in  childhood,  improve  in  manhood,  and  get 
ready  in  old  age  for  anotiber  world.  Youth,  with  its  beauty  and 
grace,  would  seem  to  be  bestowed  on  us  to  make  us  partly  endurable  till 
we  have  time  for  really  Incoming  so  of  ourselves,  witiiout  their  aid, 
when  they  leave  us.  T^^  sweetest  child  we  all  smile  on,  for  Im 
pleasant  want  of  the  wb^^\  world  to  break  up  or  suck  in  his  month, — 
seeing  no  other  good  in  it,^would  be  rudely  handled  by  that  world's 
inhabitants,  if  he  retained  those  angelic  infantine  desires  when  he  haB  ' 
grown  six  feet  high,  black  and  bearded :  but  little  by  little  he  sees  fit 
to  forego  claim  after  claim  on  the  world,  puts  up  with  a  less  and  less 
share  of  its  good  as  his  proper  pcurtion, — and  when  the  octogenariaa 
asks  bately  a  sup  of  gruel  and  a  fire  of  dry  sticks  and  thanks  yoa  for 
his  full  aJlowance  and  right  in  the  common  good  of  life, — ^hoping 
nobody  may  murder  him,— he  who  began  by  asking  uid  expecting  the 
whole  c^  us  to  bow  down  in  worship  to  him, — why,  I  say  he  is 
adwioed  f»x  onward,  very  fiur,  nearly  out  of  sight,  l^e  our  friend 
Oiiappino  yondbr.  Oood-^by  to  you !  I  have  known /otcr-and-ptwenty 
leaders  of  Bevolt.' 

Turning  from  the  plays  to  the  poems  we  find  liiat  a  large 
Bumb^  of  these  are  to  be  judged  as  the  work  of  a  dramatic 
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poet  who  ha&  no  stage.  They  are  single-character  pieces. 
The  poet  has  no  aid  from  the  actor,  and  we  get  no  help  in 
the  making  ont  from  the  usual  stage  directions  to  the  lookers-on, 
and  from  the  shows  and  circumstances  of  action.  The  poet  has 
to  dispense  with  the  old  stpge  machinery.  Also  he  has  to  rely 
more  on  the  qaick  apprehension  of  his  readers.  He  requires 
that  all  their  mental  powers  be  awake.  To  follow  him  fully 
in  all  his  ramifications  of  remote  character  the  reader  should 
be  able  to  meet  him  halfway  at  the  outset  If  it  be  a  loss, 
however,  for  this  writer  to  be  limited  to  dramatic  fragments 
'which  have  to  be  presented  under  these  more  difficult  conditions, 
he  has  his  compensations.  He  is  able  to  make  points  in  various 
directions  where  he  could  not  have  shaped  out  complete  plays. 
JEIe  can  thus  portray  much  that  is  of  intense  interest  to  us  in 
our  modem  days.  There  are  dramas  of  mental  conflict,  such  as 
could  not  be  shown  on  the  stage  in  action ;  tragedies  ajsd  farces 
that  occur  in  the  intellectual  sphere,  as  well  as  in  the  world  of 
feeling,  to  be  witnessed  by  God  and  his  angels  rather  than  by 
men.  Mr.  Browning  has  taken  advantage  of  this  liberty.  He 
has  thus  given  us  such  a  daring  delineation  of  the  struggles  of 
some  solitary  soul,  as  we  find  in  Paracelsus ;  thrown  off  a  most 
wonderfal  series  of  sketches  and  portraits  of  character  in  atti- 
tude ;  produced  things  sometimes  totally  unlike  anything  called 
'poems'  hitherto,  but  remarkable  works  of  art  nevertheless. 
We  allude  now  more  particularly  to  ^  Mr.  Sludge,  the  Medium,' 
and  *  Bishop  Blougram^s  Apology.'  This  dramatic  latitude  has 
permitted  Mr.  Browning  to  indulge  his  taste  for  the  untrodden 
paths,  his  tendency  to  prefer  such  forms  of  character  and  such 
mental  conflicts  as  afford  the  more  startling  contrast,  the  swifter 
movement  of  thought,  the  far-off  foreign  colour,  showing  every- 
where the  subtlest  intuition  in  following  nature  through  some 
of  her  most  secret  windings.  Also  it  has  allowed  him  free  scope 
amongst  his  favourite  subjects — painting  and  music.  He  has 
portrayed  the  iimer  man  and  outer  relationships  of  characters, 
which  in  the  hands  of  biography  have  so  often  lacked  interest 
because  the  life  was  uneventful.  For  example,  if  we  turn  to 
that  reproduction  of  the  painter  *  Lippo  Lippi,'  we  shall  see  how 
he  has  set  before  us,  with  his  surroundings,  the  very  man  of  a 
sensuous  southern  soul,  compelled  to  wear  a  shaven  crown  and 
a  monk's  serge  garb, — the  merry  eye  twinkling  from  under  the 
cowl, — the  paints*  who  so  conscientiously  felt  the  *  value  and 
significance  of  flesh,'  doomed  by  circumstances,  and  the  monks, 
to  be  preached  to  in  this  style : — 

*  Yonr  buainesB  is  not  to  catch  men  with  show. 
With  b<Hnafle  to  the  perishablQ  day: 

^^*  "^  Make 
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Make  them  forget  there's  such  a  thing  as  flesh. 
Give  UB  no  more  of  body  than  shows  sonl  I 
Why  put  all  thoughts  of  praise  out  of  our  hioads 
With  wonder  at  hues,  colours,  and  what  not  ? ' 

The  humour  of  the  contrast  is  capital,  and  the  painter,  his 
art,  the  art  of  his  time,  the  local  scenery,  are  all  rendered  with 
the  most  faithful  exactness.  It  has  been  pointed  out  with  what 
truth  Mr.  Browning  writes  of  the  Middle  Ages  being,  as  he  is, 
always  *  vital,  right  and  profound.'  Mr.  Ruskin  remarks  that 
there  is  hardly  a  principle  connected  with  the  mediaeval  temper 
that  he  hsA  not  struck  upon.  He  says,  *  I  know  no  other  piece 
of  modem  £nglish  prose  or  poetry,  in  which  there  is  so  much 
told,  as  in  these  lines  (the  Bishop  orders  his  tomb  at  St  Prazed's 
Church),  of  the  Renaissance  spirit,  its  worldliness,  inconsistencj', 
pride^  hypocrisy,  ignorance  of  itself,  love  of  art,  luxury,  and  of 
good  Latin.'  The  Bishop  is  on  his  death-bed,  and  he  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Solomon  was  right  after  all,  and  all  is 
vanity.  So  drawing  his  sons — if  they  be  his  sons,  for  he  is  not 
sure  that  their  mother  may  not  have  played  him  false — around 
his  bed  ;  he  gives  directions  for  his  sumptuous  tomb  which  they 
are  to  erect  in  the  church.  It  must  be.  rich  and  costly,  and  pro- 
minent enough  for  Gandolf,  his  old  dead  enemy,  who  probably 
had  his  wife's  heart,  to 

'  See  and  burst  for  envy ; ' 
and  of 

^  Peaoh-blossom  marble  all,  the  rare,  the  ripe, 
As  fresh-poured  red  wine  of  a  mighty  pnlse. 
Old  Gandolf  with  his  paltry  onion-stone. 
Put  me  where  I  may  look  at  him  I     True  peach, 
Boey  and  flawless.' 

His  epitaph  must  be  *  choice  Latin,  picked  phrase,  Tully  s 
every  word ' — 

*  No  gaudy  ware  like  Gandolf  s  second  line — 
Tully,  my  masters  ?    XJlpian  serves  his  need.' 

Then  he  will  be  able  to  rest  in  peace  beneath  his  tabernacle 
amongst  the  tall  pillars,  just  in  sight  of  the  *  very  dome  where 
the  angels  live  and  a  sunbeam  is  sure  to  lurk ;'  there  he  can 
'  Watch  at  leisure  if  he  leers — 
Old  Grandolf,  at  me,  from  his  onion-stone. 
As  still  he  envied  me,  so  fair  she  was  I ' 

The^  chief  cause  of  the  complaint  which  we  hear,  that  Mr. 
Browning's  poetry  is  wanting  in  common  human  warmth  and  per- 
sonal nearness,  undoubtedly  arises  from  his  genius  being  more 
intellectual  than  emotional ;  and  the  intellect,  unless  drawn  down, 
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as  it  were,  by  the  heart,  and  made  to  brood  in  a  domestic  way,  is 
apt  to  dwell  aloof,  and  remain  remote.  The  higher  the  intel- 
lectual range,  the  larger  and  more  genial  the  humanity  necessary 
to  bring  the  poet  home  to  the  mass  of  men.  Impersonal  as 
Shakspeare  is,  we  do  not  feel  that  to  be  the  result  of  his  remote- 
ness from  us.  He  is  hidden  by  his  nearness,  rather  than  lost  in 
the  distance.  We  lose  him  through  interfusion^  not  in  isolation. 
He  has  passed  into  invisibility.  We  feelfhis  presence  through 
his  sympathy  with  his  subject.  He  floats  the  profoundest 
thoughts  on  a  warm  tide  of  human  feeling.  He  is  able  to  waft 
us  within  reach  of  lofty  things— of  all  that  may  be  uncommon 
with  us,  in  virtue  of  his  wealth  of  those  feelings  which  we  share 
in  common  with  him.  Lack  of  this  human  quality,  which,  like 
personal  love,  melts  all  barriers,  fuses  down  sill  difficulties,  will 
for  long,  if  not  for  ever,  keep  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Browning  an 
arm's-length  farther  from  the  popular  heart.  In  despite  of  this  con- 
stitutional defect,  however,  he  has  shown  a  power  quite  capable 
of  moving  the  common  human  heart  in  portraying  various 
characters  and  conflicts  of  emotion.  In  addition  to  such  proofs 
as  may  be  adduced  from  the  dramas,  there  are  certain  little 
poems,  special  favourites  of  ours,  in  which  the  intellect  is  more 
than  usually  domesticated,  and  the  poetry  breathes  the  n^ost 
fragrant  warmth  of  affection  in  the  shyest  of  ways.  One  of 
these  is  a  happy  reverie  by  the  fireside,  in  which  the  husband 
looks  back  with  brimming  heart  and  eyes  to  the  hour — the  very 
moment — when,  *at  a  touch  of  the  woodland  time,'  two  lives — 
subtly  as  two  drops  of  dew — closed  together  in  one. 

By  the  Fiss-sids. 

*  Oh  moment,  one  and  infinite ! 

The  water  slips  o'er  stock  and  stone ; 
The  west  is  tender,  hardly  bright ; 

How  grey  at  once  is  the  evening  grown — 
One  star,  the  chrysolite ! 

We  two  stood  there  with  never  a  third, 

But  each  by  each,  as  each  knew  well : 
The  sights  we  saw  and  the  sounds  we  heard, 

The  lights  and  the  shades  made  up  a  spell 
Till  the  trouble  grew  and  stirred. 

Oh,  the  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is ! 

And  the  little  less,  and  what  worlds  away  1 
How  a  sound  shall  quicken  content  to  Uiss, 

Or  a  breath  suspend  the  blood's  best  play. 
And  life  be  a  proof  of  this ! 

•  Had 
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HJAd  ahe  willed  it,  still  had  stood  the  screen 
So  slight,  so  sine,  twixt  mj  love  and  her : 

I  eonld  Ix  her  fiMse  with  a  guard  between, 
And  find  her  soul  as  when  friends  confer, 

Friends — lovers  that  might  hare  been. 


Oh,  yon  might  have  tamed  and  tried  a  man. 

Set  him  a  space  to  weary  and  wear, 
And  prove  which  suited  more  your  plan, 
'^r  His  best  of  hope  or  his  worst  despair. 
Yet  e'nd  as  he  began. 

But  yon  spared  me  this,  like  tiie  heart  yon  are, 

And  filled  my  empty  heart  at  a  word. 
If  yon  join  two  lives  tiiere  is  oft  a  scar, 

They  are  one  and  one,  srith  a  shadowy  third ; 
One  near,  one  is  too  far. 

A  moment  after,  and  hands  imseen 

Were  hanging  the  night  aroand  ns  &8t ; 

Bnt  we  knew  that  a  bar  was  broken  betwem 
Life  and  life :  we  were  mixed  at  last 

In  spite  of  the  mortal  screen. 

The  forests  had  done  it ;  there  they  stood  I 
We  caught  for  a  second  the  powers  at  play  ; 

They  had  mingled  ns  so,  for  once  and  for  good, 
Their  work  was  done — we  might  go  or  stay, 

They  relapsed  to  their  ancient  mood.' 

Another,  entitled  '  Any  Wife  to  any  Husband,'  is  a  poem  full 
of  quiet  beauty  and  a  most  searching  pathos.  The  subject  is  a 
dying  woman,  or,  at  least,  one  who  is  gradually  fading  away — 
a  true  wife,  who  offers  up  the  last  of  her  life  in  an  incense  of 
love  for  the  husband.  He  loves  her,  too;  loves  her  with  all 
manly  fervour ;  would,  if  she  lived,  love  her  to  the  end.  This 
knowledge  is  sweet  to  her ;  but  then,  measuring  his  love  by  her 
own  great  feeling,  dilated  to  its  present  height  tlirough  nearness 
to  death,  ^  this  is  the  bitterness '  to  know  that,  with  all  his 
truth  and  love,  he  will  marry  again  when  she  is  gone.  He 
thinks  such  a  thing  impossible,  but  she  knows  it  will  be.  When 
they  loose  hands,  and  she  arises  to  go,  he  will  sink ;  he  will 
grope ;  he  will  take  another  hand  in  his,  and  she  must  see  from 
where  she  sits  watching — 

*  My  own  self  sell  myseK,  my  hand  attach 
Its  warrant  to  the  very  thefts  from  me.' 

See 
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See  him — 

'  Be-iflsne  looks  and  words  from  the  old  mint, 
Pbbb  them  afresh,  no  matter  wJnme  the  print 
Image  aod  saperscription  once  they  bore ! ' 

She  thinks  no  blame.  It  must  all  come  to  the  same  thing  in 
the  end.     Back  to  her  he  must  come  : — 

*  Since  mine  thou  wast,  mine  art,  and  mine  shall  be, 
Faithful  or  fidthless,  sealing  up  the  sum 

Or  layish  of  my  treasure,  thou  must  come 
Back  to  the  heart's  place  here  I  keep  for  thee  I 
Only  why  should  it  be  with  stain  at  all  ? 
Why  must  I  'twixt  the  leaves  of  coronal, 
Put  any  kiss  of  pardon  on  thy  brow  ? 
MgU  I  die  hut  and  thow  thee  I  * 

How  much  the  woman's  wedded  love  transcends  the  man's,  in 
ranges  out  of  sight  I  The  pocHbontains  a  true  statement  of  one 
of  Aose  facts  of  life  that  make  so  much  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
human  lot,  the  pathos  of  which  is  so  intensely  human. 

Here,  again,  is  a  touching  little  *  interior  *  from  married 
life.  There  has  been  a  quarrel,  and,  in  the  tearful  calm  that 
follows,  the  wife  steals  closer  into  her  husband's  bosom  with 
a  *  woman's  last  word ;  *  and,  if  women  must  have  the  proverbial 
last  word,  they  will  seldom  find  one  more  apposite  or  beautiful 
under  the  circumstances.  The  poem  should  be  read  slowly,  the 
music  being  helped  out  with  thoughtful  pauses,  that  are  filled  up 
with  meaning : — 

*  Let's  contend  no  more.  Love ;  strive  nor  weep- 
All  be  as  before.  Love, — only  sleep  I 

What  so  wild  as  words  are  ? — I  and  Hum 
In  debate,  as  birds  are, — ^hawk  on  bough  I 

See  the  creature  stalking — ^while  we  speak — 
Hush,  and  hide  the  talkmg, — cheek  on  ^eek ! 

What  so  &lse  as  Truth  is,— false  to  thee  ? 
Where  the  serpent's  tooth  is,  shun  the  tree. 

Where  the  Apple  reddens  never  pry — 
Lest  we  lose  our  Edens, — ^Eve  and  1 1 

Be  a  god  and  hold  me  with  a  charm — 
Be  a  man  and  fold  me  with  thine  arm ! 

Teach  me,  only  teach.  Love ! — as  I  ought 

I  will  tspfxk  thy  speech.  Love, — ^think  thy  thought — 

Meet — if  thou  require  it — both  demands. 
Laying  flesh  and  spirit  in  thy  hands  I 

That  shall  be  to-morrow,  not  to-night : 
I  must  bury  sorrow  out  of  sight. 

Must 
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Must  a  little  weep,  Loye, — foolish  me ! 
And  so  fall  asleep,  LoTe,  loved  hj  the^  1 ' 

At  the  risk  of  quoting  lines  amongst  the  best  known  of  Mr. 
Browning's  poetry,  we  make  room  for  these  aflkctionate  ^  Home- 
Thoughts  ; '  being,  as  we  are,  only  too  glad  to  catch  the  writer 
on  English  ground,  where  we  should  like  to  meet  with  him 
oftener : — 

Homx-Thoughts  fboh  Abroad. 

'  Oh,  to  be  in  England 
Now  that  April's  there. 
And  whoever  wakes  in  England 
Sees,  some  morning,  unaware, 
That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  bmsh-wood  sheaf 
Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf^ 
While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 
In  England — ^now  1  % 

And  after  April,  when  May  follows. 
And  the  whitethroat  builds,  and  aU  the  swallows  I 
Hark,  where  my  blossomed  peaivtree  in  the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
Blossoms  and  dew-drops — at  the  bent  spray's  edge — 
That's  the  wise  thrush  :  he  sings  each  song  twice  over. 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture ! 
And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew. 
All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  auew 
The  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dower 
—Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon  flower ! ' 

Home-Thoughts,  fboh  the  Sea. 
*  Nobly,  nobly  Cape  Saint  Vincent  to  the  north-west  died  away ; 
Sunset  ran,  one  glorious  blood-red,  reeking  into  Cadiz  Bay ; 
Bluish  mid  the  burning  water  full  in  face  TrafSftlgar  lay : 
In  the  dimmest  north-east  distance,  dawned  Gibraltar  grand  and 

•  gray; 

*'  Here  and  here  did  England  holp  me ;  how  can  I  help  England  ?  ** 


Whoso  tmns  as  I,  this  evening,  turns  to  God  to  praise  and  pray. 
While  Jove's  planet  rises  yonder,  silent  over  Africa.' 

Again,  a  picture  of  life  from  the   modern  Italian  point   of 
view — 

TJp  AT  A  Villa — ^Down  in  the  City. 

AS  DIBTINGriSHED  BT  AN  TTALUN  FEBflON  OF  QrALITT. 

*  Had  I  plenty  of  money,  money  enough  and  to  spare. 
The  house  for  me,  no  doubt,  were  a  house  in  the  city  square ; 
Ah,  such  a  life,  such  a  life,  as  one  leads  at  the  window  there  I 
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fiamftthing  to  see,  bj  Bacchus,  someiihing  to  hear,  at  least  t 

There  the  whole  day  long,  one's  life  is  a  perfect  feast ; 

While  np  at  a  villa  one  lives,  I  maintain  it,  no  more  than  a  beast. 

Well  now,  look  at  our  villa  I  stack  like  the  horn  of  a  bull 
Jnst  on  a  mountain's  edge  as  bare  as  the  creature's  skull, 
Save  a  mere  shag  of  a  bush,  with  hardly  a  leaf  to  pnll  I 
— ^I  scratch  my  own,  sometimes,  to  see  if  the  hair'a  turned  wool. 

Bat  the  city,  oh  the  city — the  square  with  the  houses  t    Why  ? 
They  are  stone-faced,  white  as  a  curd,  there's  something  to  take  the 

eyet 
Houses  in  four  straight^lines,  not  a  single  front  awry  I 
Ton  watch  who  crosses  and  gossips,  who  saunters,  who  hurries  by ; 
Green  blinds,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  draw  when  the  sun  gets  high ; 
And  the  shops  with  fimciful  signs,  which  are  painted  properly. 

What  of  a  villa?    Though  winter  be  over  in  March  by  rights, 
*Ti8  May  perhaps  ere  Uie  snow  shall  have  withered  well  off  the 

heights: 
You've  &e  brown  ploughed  land  before,  where  the  oxen  steam  and 

wheeze. 
And  the  hills  over-smoked  behind  by  the  faint  grey  olive-trees. 

Is  it  better  in  May,  I  ask  you  ?  you've  summer  all  at  once ; 
In  a  day  he  leaps  complete  with  a  few  strong  April  suns  I 
"Mid  the  sharp  short  emerald  wheat,  scarce  risen  three  fingers  weU, 
The  wild  tulip,  at  the  end  of  its  tube,  blows  out  its  great  rod  bell 
lake  a  thin  clear  bubble  of  blood,  for  the  children  to  pick  and  sell. 

Is  it  ever  hot  in  the  square?     There's  a  fountain  to  crpout  and 

splash! 
In  the  shade  it  sings  and  springs ;  in  the  shine  such  foam-bows  flash 
On  the  horses  with  curling  fidi-tails,  that  prance  and  paddle  and 

pash 
Bound  the  lady  atop  in  the  conch — ^fifly  gazers  do  not  abash, 
Though  all  that  she  wears  is  some  weeds  round  her  waist  in  a  sort 

of  sash  I 

An  the  year  long  at  the  villa,  nothing's  to  see  though  you  linger. 
Except  yon  cypress  that  points  like  Death's  lean  lifted  forefinger. 
Some  tlunk  firefiies  pretfy  when  they  mix  in  the  com  and  mingle, 
Or  thrid  the  stinking  hemp  till  the  stalks  of  it  seem  a-tingle. 
Late  August  or  early  September,  the  stunning  cicala  is  shrill, 
And  the  bees  keep  their  tiresome  whine  round  the  resinous  firs  on 

the  hill. 
Enough  of  the  seasons, — ^I  spare  you  the  months  of  the  fever  and 

chill. 

Ere  opening  your  eyes  in  the  city,  the  blessed  church  bells  begin : 
No  sooner  2ie  bells  leave  o£^  than  the  diligence  rattles  in : 
You  get  the  pick  of  the  news,  and  it  costs  you  never  a  pin. 
Vol.  118.— iVo.  235.  H  By 
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By  and  by  there's  the  trvroUsag  doctor  gm&pillsi  lete  bloody  d»wB 

teeth; 
Or  the  PnlcmeUo-tamiDfet  bceaks  up  the  mairket  beneath*. 
At  the  post-office  such  a  soene-pictnro — the  new  phiy,  piping  hot ! 
And  a  notice  how,  only  this  morning,  three  liberal:  thieyes  were 

shot. 
Above  it  behold  the  archUfihop's  moet  &therly  of  rebnkefl, 
And  beneath,  with  his  crown  and  his  lion,  scnne  little  new  law  of 

theDnke'sl 
'   Or  a  Bonnet  with  flowwry  maigB,  to  the  Bgverend  Doit  Bo  md  bo 
Who  is  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Petrarca,  Saint  Jerome,  and  Cicao, 
^  And  more!>¥er,"  (tha  Bcmnet  gottirfaywhg^) ''  the  ikkts  of  St.  Pknl 

has  readied^ 
Ebndng  pxeached  «s  those  six  Lent-lectiass  mon  mwtnoss  than 

eves  he  pzeached.'* 
Noon  strikes^— here  sweeps  the  procession  !  our  Lady  borne  smilizig 

and  smart 
With  a  pink  ganze  gown  all  spangles,  and  seven  sworAs  stuck  in  her 

heart! 
Bang^  whang ^  whang  goes  the  dmm,  tooUe-te-iooile  the  fifb ; 
No  keeping  one's  haunches  still :  it's  the  greatest  pleasoxe  in  life. 

But  bless  yon,  it's  dear — it's  dear  I  fowls,  wine,  at  doable  the  rate. 
They  have  clapped  a  new  tax  npon  salt,  and  what  oil  pays  passing 

the  gate 
It's  a  hoRvxr  te  think  of.     And  so,  the  villa  for  me,  not  the  c^  I 
Beggars  can  scarcely  be  dioosers :  but  still — ah,  the  pity,  the  pity  I 
Jjooky  two  and  two  go  tiie  priests,  then  the  monks  with  cowls  and 

sandals. 
And  the  penitents  dressed  in  white  shirts,  a-holding  the  yellow 

candles; 
One,  he  carries  a  flag  up  straight,  and  another  a  cross  with  handles. 
And  the  Duke's  goard  brings  up  the  rear,  for  the  better  prevention 

of  scandals: 
]  Bangy  whang^  whang  goes  the  drmn,  tooUe-te-iooUe  the  fife. 
J  Oh,  a  day  in  the  citynsquare,  there  is  no  such  pleasuie  in  Hlb  t ' 

Notwithstanding  that  spirit  of  impatience  to  be  felt  in  many 
of  Mr.  Browning's  pages,  mat  tendency  which  we  have  admitted, 
to  dart  his  thoughts  at  us  after  the  manner  of  these  lines : — 
'  A  shaft  from  the  Devil's  bow 
Pierced  to  oar  ingle-glow. 
And  the  Mends  were  Mend  and  foe  P 

or,  to  spring  a  mine  of  thought  in  a  moment,  thus:— 

'  Me  do  you  leave  aghast 
With  the  memories  we  amassed  ?' 

yet  he   has  given   ns  poems  in  which    the    struggling  forces 
have  all  bleiKled  in  a  brooding  calm.     These  are  generally  in 
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blank  verse,  which  does  not  impose  the  difficulties  of  a  more 
lyrical  movement  One  piece  of  this  quiet  kind  is  a  surpass^ 
inglj  beautiful  picture  of  '  Andrea  del  oarto '  and  his  wife ;  a 
twilight  scene,  full  of  the  sweetest  silvery  greys^  It  is  twilight, 
too,  in  more  senses  than  one.  Twilight  in  the  pooar  painter's 
sord,  whose  love-longings  bring  him  no  rest;  light  up  no 
evening  star  large  and  luminous  against  the  coming  night.  The 
poem  is  sweet  to  sadness  ;  the  pathos  of  die  painter's  pleadings 
with  the  bold  bad  woman  whom  he  Wed,  and  who  dragged 
down  his  lifted  arm,  broke  his  loving  hearty  is  very  touching. 
The  evening  hush,  the  twilight  tone,  the  slow  musical  speech, 
serve  solenmly  to  lay  bare  the  weary  soul  and  wasted  life,  and 
make  clear. the  wreck  lying  below  the  sur&ce,  that  is  trying 
so  piteously  to  smile,  with  a  cheery  efibrt  to  love  and  labour  on. 

There  is  a  stately  calm  in  the  poem  called  the  ^Strange 
Medical  Experience  of  Karshish,  the  Amb  Physician.'  Kar- 
shish  is  on  his  travels,  picking  up  the  crumbs  of  learning, 
and  he  makes  a  report  of  his  discoveries  in  a  letter  to  his 
master,  Abib,  the  *  all-sagacious '  in  medical  art  But  the  real 
object  of  emptying  his  wallet  is  not  to  show  the  curious  spider 
that  ^  weaves  no  web,'  the  ^  blue-flowering  borage,'  the  Aleppo 
sort,  more  nitrous  than  theirs  at  home,  the  three  *•  samples  of  true 
snake-stone,'  or  any  other  little  rarities  he  may  have  found.  The 
secret  truth  is,  he  has  met  with  one  *  Lazarus,  a  Jew,'  and  he 
wishes  to  report  his  case  to  the  master ;  only,  being  ashamed  and 
bewildered  at  the  hold  which  the  man's  story  has  taken  upon 
his  mind,  he  approaches  die  subject  in  a  stealdiy  way,  and  with 
windings  truly  orientaL  Of  course  the  tale  is  despicable,  still 
it  were  best  to  keep  nothing  back  in  writing  to  the  learned 
leech.  He  means  only  to  allude  to  it  in  an  offhand  manner ; 
just  skirt  the  edge  of  die  subject;  but  it  fascinates  him,  and 
draws  him  into  a  whirling  vortex  of  wild  strange  thoughts  which 
he  cannot  resist 

^  And  first,  the  man's  own  firm  ocHivictioii  rests 

That  he  was  dead  (in  feet  they  boned  him), — 

That  he  was  dead  and  then  restored  to  life 

By  a  Nazarene  physician  of  his  tribe ; 

— Sayeth  the  same  bade  "  Rise,"  and  he  did  rise.' 

Such  cases  are  diurnal,  the  master  may  reply.  Not  so  *  this 
fig^ment'  For  here  is  a  man  of  healthy  habit,  much  beyond  the 
ordinary ;  he  is  sanguine,  proportioned,  fifty  years  of  age. 

*•  Think,  could  we  penetrate  by  any  drug. 
And  bathe  the  wearied  soul  and  worried  flesh. 
And  bring  it  dear  and  fiedr  by  three  days'  sleep  I 
Whence  has  the  man  the  balm  that  brightens  aU  ?' 
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He  points;  out  the  effect  of  this  trance  on  the  mind  of  Lazarus, 
and  the  waj  in  which  he  takes  up  his  after-life.  This  grown 
man  now  looks  on  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  a  child*  He  is 
witless  of  the  size,  and  sum,  and  value  of  things.  Wonder  and 
doubt  come  into  play  at  ihe  wrong  time,  *  preposterously  at 
cross-purposes.' 

^HeaTcn  opened  to  a  soul  while  yet  on  earth, 
Earth  forced  on  a  soul's  use  while  seeing  Heaven. 
He  holds  on  firmly  to  some  thread  of  life 
Which  runs  across  some  vast  distracting  orb 
Of  glory  on  either  side  that  meagre  thread, 
Which,  conscious  of,  he  must  not  enter  yet— 
The  spiritual  life  around  the  earthly  life  I 
The  law  of  that  is  known  to  him  as  this — 
His  heart  and  brain  move  there,  his  feet  stay  here. 
So  is  the  man  perplexed  with  impulses 
Sudden  to  start  off  crosswise,  not  straight  on. 
And  oft  the  man's  soul  springs  into  his  face 
As  if  he  saw  again  and  heard  again 
His  sage  that  hade  him  "  Sise,"  and  he  did  rise.' 

He  works  hard  at  his  daily  trade,  all  the  humbler  for  the 
exaltation  that  made  him  the  proud  possessor  of  such  a  secret 

'  Sayeth  he  will  wait  patient  to  the  last 

For  that  same  death  which  will  restore  his  being 

To  equilibrium.' 

Some  of  his  firiends  led  Lazarus  into  the  physician's  presence 
obedient  as  a  sheep.  He  did  not  listen  except  when  spoken  to ; 
he  folded  his  hands  and  let  them  talk,  watching  the  flies  that 
buzzed.  And  yet  no  fool,  says  Karshish,  nor  apathetic  by 
nature. 

*  This  man  so  cored  regards  the  curer  then. 
As — GU)d  forgive  me — ^who  but  God  himself. 
Creator  and  sustainer  of  the  world, 

That  came  and  dwelt  in  flesh  on  it  a  while  I 
And  must  have  so  avouched  himself,  in  fact, 
In  hearing  of  this  very  Lazarus.' 

Of  course,  says  Karshish,  this  is  the  raving  of  stark  madness, 
and  yet  here  is  a  case  before  which  science  is  dumb  and  made 
ashamed.  What  is  the  fact  in  the  presence  of  which  he  stands, 
and  is  touched  with  awe  ? 

•  The  very  God  I  think,  Abib ;  dost  thou  think  ? 
So,  the  All-Great,  were  the  All-Loving  too— 
So,  through  the  thunder  comes  a  human  voice 
Saying,  *'  O  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats  hero  I 
Face,  My  hands  fashioned,  see  it  in  Myselfl 
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Thon  liast  no  power  nor  ma/st  conceive  of  Mine, 
Bnt  loTe  I  gave  thee,  with  Myself  to  Ioto, 
And  thon  miiBt  love  Me  who  have  died  for  thee  t " 
The  madman  saith  He  said  so;  it  is  strange/ 

The  spell  which  this  new  fact,  in  the  physician's  experience, 
exercises  on  his  imagination,  is  most  subtly  and  exquisitely 
portrayed.  And  throughout,  the  character,  so  faithfully  con- 
ceived, completely  informs  the  movement  of  the  verse  with  its 
own  spirit.  We  have  no  hurry,  no  gasps  of  utterance,  but  a 
work  perfect  in  manner  as  in  matter,  grave  and  staid,  the  pauses 
answering  to  the  pondering,  and  altogether  fine  in  expres* 
sion  as  it  is  weighty  in  thought  This  poem  leads  us  up  into 
the  highest  range  of  Mr.  Browning's  poetic  powers.  He  has 
the  true  reverence  for  the.  Creator  of  all  that  beauty  on  which 
poetry  is  fed — the  clearest  of  all  the  seeing  faculties — and 
recognises  the  Master  of  the  feast  His  poetry,  however,  is  not 
religious  in  a  vague  general  way,  nor  dry  through  being  doc- 
trinal :  it  is,  as  in  ^  Christmas  Eve '  and  *  Easte^  I^y/  passion- 
ately alive  with  the  most  intense  yearning  for  a  personal 
relationship.  In  many  places  we  shall  find  the  influence  of 
the  unseen  treated  as  a  aolemn  verity — the  dark  disc  of  this 
life's  orb  edged  with  a  touch  of  light  from  the  next.  But  in 
the  last-mentioned  poem  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  is  pon- 
dered and  proclaimed  in  the  most  powerful  way.  In  a  *  Death 
in  the  Desert,'  there  is  a  close  grapple  of  thought  with  the 
Subject  of  Subjects.  No  one  can  understand  Mr.  Browning's 
poetry  without  having  fully  examined  these  two  poems.  Tlie 
casusd  reader  may  possibly  set  the  *  Christmas  Eve'  down  hastily 
as  a  strange  mixture  of  grave  matter  and  gay  manner ;  a  religious 
subject  loosely  treated  with  quips  and  cranks  of  irreverent  rhyme. 
But  this  would  be  a  mistake.  The  author  has  a  sardonic  way 
of  conveying  certain  hints  of  the  truth  when  no  other  way 
would  be  so  effective.  In  this  poem  we  have  a  contrast  such  as 
furnished  a  hint  of  the  true  grotesque  in  art  But  it  is  the 
work  of  a  man  whose  faith  can  aflbrd  the  freaks  of  fancy. 

The  *  Death  in  the  Desert '  is  one  of  Mr.  Browning's  finest 
poems ;  a  very  lofty  and  solemn  strain  of  religious  thought  It 
is  evident  that  he  takes  great  interest  in  the  stir  of  our  time, 
the  obstinate  questionings  of  doubt,  which  will  yet  make  the 
flame  of  Catith  bum  up  toward  heaven  more  direct  and  clear 
than  ever.  And  he  says  his  say  emphatically  on  the  side  of 
belief.  It  is  a  poem  for  the  profoundest  thinkers,  and  yet 
a  dramatic  creation  of  exceeding  beauty.  It  embodies  the 
death  of  the  beloved  Apostle  St  John  in  a  cave  of  the  desert, 
where  he  has  been  bidden  firom  the  persecution.    This  cham. 
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ber  in  the  rock,  a  nestling^place  of  cbolnen  and  shadow, 
outside  of  which  is  the  blinding  white  sand,  the  ^  burning 
blue,'  and  the  desert  stillness,  the  waking  up  from  his  last 
trance  to  utter  his  last  warning  words  of  exhortation  to  tKe 
watchers  listening  round,  are  all  rendered  with  impressive 
power.  The  dying  man  rises  and  dilates,  *  as  cm  a  wind  of  pro- 
phecy,' whilst  in  solemn  vision  his  spirit  ranges  forward  into 
the  far-off  time,  when  in  many  lands  men  will  be  saying,  *  Did 
John  live  at  all  ?  and  did  he  say  ke  saw  the  veritable  Christ  ?  * 
And,  as  he  grows  more  and  more  insjnred,  and  the  energy  of  his 
spirit  aj^pears  to  rend  itself  almost  free  from  the  earthy  con- 
ditions, fixe  rigid  strength  of  thought,  the  inexorable  logic,  the 
mierring  force  of  will,  have  all  the  increased  might  t^hat  w^e 
sometimes  see  in  the  dying.  We  have  no  space  left  to  touch  the 
argument,  but  we  should  greatly  regret  if  the  poem  failed  to  be 
made  known  far  and  wide.  After  M.  Renan's  ^  Life  of  Jesas,' 
and  the  prelections  of  the  SCrasbouig  school  of  dieological 
thought,  it  should  be  welcome  as  it  is  worthy. 

In  the  course  of  our  explorations  and  explanations  we  have 
shown  something  of  the  poet's   range,   which   is  the  result  of 
peculiarity  as  well  as  of  power.     He  carries  along  each  line  of 
the  radius  almost  the  same  thoroughness  of  conception  and  sur> 
prising  novelty  of  treatment     We  have   also  slK>wn  that  the 
obscurity  is  not  always   poetic  incompleteness.      It  sometimes 
arises  from  the  dramatic  conditions.     In  support  of  this  state- 
ment we  may  remind  readers  how  much  greater  was  the  demand 
on  their  patience  when  Mr.  Tennyson  cast  his  poem  *  Maud'  in  a 
dramatic  mould,  than  with  his  previous  poems.     At  otiier  times 
it  comes  from  the  murky  atmosphere  in  which  the  poet  has  had 
to  take  some  of  his  portraits  in  mental  photography ;  the  mystery 
of  the  innermost  life ;  the  action  of  the  invisible,  which  csin  only 
be  apprehended  dimly  through  the  veil.     His  genius  is  flexible 
as  it  has  been  fertile.     If  he  could  have  brought  it  to  bear  in  a 
more  ordinary  way  by  illuminating  the  hook  of  life  with  traits 
of  our  common  human  character,  making  the  popular  appeals 
to  our  home  affections, — if  he  could  have  revealed  to  {he  many 
those  rich   colours   in   the  common  light  of  day,   which  have 
delighted  the  few  in  many  a  dark  nook  of  nature  and  desert-place 
of  the  past,  he  would  have  been  hailed  long  since  as  a  true  poet. 
His  poetry  is  not  to  be  dipped  into  or  skimmed  lightly  with 
swallow-flights  of  attention.     Its  pearls  must  be  dived  for.     It 
must  be  read,  studied,  and  dwelt  with  for  a  while.   The  di£Bcnlties 
which  arise  from  novelty  must  be  encountered ;  the  poetry  must 
be  thought  over  before  its  concentrated  force  is  unfolded  and  its 
subtler  qualities  can  be  fully  felt.     Ccnning  fresh  from  a  great 
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deal  of  our  nineteenth-centuiy  poetry  to  that  of  Mr.  Browning, 
we  are  in  a  new  world  altogeAer,  and  one  of  the  first  things 
we  are  apt  to  do  is  to  regret  the  charms  of  the  old.  But  the  new 
land  is  well  worth  exploring ;  it  possesses  treasures  that  will  repay 
us  richly.  The  strangeness  and  its  starding  effects  will  gradually 
wear  away,  and  there  will  be  a  growth  of  permaoent  beauty. 
With  all  its  peculiarities,  and  all  its  faultB,  the  poetry  of  Mr. 
Browning  is  thoroughly  sanative,  masculine,  bracing  in  its  in- 
fluence. It  breathes  into  modem  verse  a  breath  of  new  life  and 
more  vigorous  health,  with  its  aroma  of  a  newly-turned  and 
virgin  soil. 

There  are  plenty  of  poems  for  beginners.  Kmple  lyrics  like  the 
*  Cavalier  Tunes,'  brave  ballads,  and  tender  poen>s  like  *  Evelyn 
Hope,'  lead  up  to  such  fine  romances  as  ^  Count  Gismopd '  and 
the  *  Pied  Piper ; '  these  again  conduct  the  reader  to  a  gallery  of 
portraits  in  'Men  and  Women,'  painted  with  the  strength  of 
Velasquez,  the  glow  of  Giorgiooe,  or  the  tenderness  of  Correggio. 
No  one  is  forced  to  plunge  into  the  mystertes  of  '  Soideilo '  and 
get  entangled  there.  Curiously  enough,  the  author  in  arranging 
his  latest  edition  has  prioted  this  poem  last;  the  reader,  if  so 
minded,  can  reject  it  altogether.  The  massof  poems  is  <nrowned, 
as  we  have  stated,  with  noble  religious  jKjetry,  most  si:^;estive 
and  profound  in  thought,  most  Christian  in  feeling. 

We  conclude  with  the  latter  part  of  the  *Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin.'  The  Piper  had  agreed  with  the  mayor  and  magis- 
trates, for  a  thousand  guilders,  to  clear  the  town  of  rats,  had 
accordingly  by  his  music  enticed  all  the  rats  into  the.Weser, 
where  they  were  drowned,  and  had  been  contemptuously  denied 
liis  stipulated  reward  ;  wheiseapon  he  proceeds  to  lake  revenge : 

'  Once  more  he  stept  into  the  street ; 

And  to  his  lips  again 
Laid  his  long  pipe  of  smootib  straight  ctme ; 

And  ere  he  blew  ^ree  notes  (such  frweet 
Soft  notes  as  yet  nnisician's  enmiing 

Never  gave  the  enraptured  wr) 
There  was  a  rustling  that  seemed  like  a  busding 
Of  merry  crowds  justling  at  pitching  and  hustlmg, 
Small  feet  were  pattering,  wooden  shoes  clattering, 
Little  hands  clapping,  and  little  tongues  chattering, 
And,  like  fowls  in  a  farm-yard  when  barley  is  scattering, 
Out  came  the  children  rmming. 
All  the  little  boys  and  girls, 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  curls, 
And  sparkling  eyes  and  teeth  like  peai4s, 
Tripping  and  skipping,  ran  merrily  afber 
The  wonderful  music  with  shouting  and  laughter. 

The 
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The  Mayor  was  dumb,  and  the  Council  stood 

As  if  they  were  changed  into  blocks  of  wood. 

Unable  to  moye  a  step  or  ciy 

To  the  children  merrily  skipping  by — 

And  could  only  follow  with  tiie  eye 

That  joyous  crowd  at  the  Piper's  back. 

Bnt  how  the  Mayor  was  on  the  rack, 

And  the  wretched  Conncil*s  bosoms  beat, 

As  the  Piper  tamed  ^m  the  High  Street 

To  where  the  Weser  rolled  its  waters 

Bight  in  the  way  of  their  sons  and  daughters  I 

However,  he  tamed  from  south  to  west, 

And  to  Eopjpelberg  Hill  his  stops  addressed. 

And  after  him  the  children  pressed ; 

Great  was  the  joy  in  every  breast 

^  He  never  can  cross  that  mighty  top ! 

**  He's  forced  to  let  the  piping  drop, 

*^  And  we  shall  see  oar  children  stop  I  'V  ' 

When,  lo,  as  they  reached  the  mountain  side^ 

A  wondrous  portal  opened  wide. 

As  if  a  cavern  was  suddenly  hollowed ; 

And  the  piper  advanced  and  the  children  followed, 

And  when  all  were  in  to  the  very  last, 

The  door  in  the  mountain-side  ^ut  flut. 

Did  I  say,  all  ?    No !  one  was  lame. 

And  could  not  dance  the  whole  of  the  way.; 

And  in  after  years,  if  you  would  blame 

His  sadness,  he  was  used  to  say, — 

'*  It's  dull  in  our  town  since  my  playmates  left  t 

'<  I  can't  forget  that  I'm  bereft 

''  Of  all  the  pleasant  sights  they  see, 

**  Which  the  Piper  also  promised  ipe. 

^  For  he  led  us,  he  said,  to  a  joyous  land, 

«<  Joining  the  town  and  just  at  hand,  • 

"  Where  waters  gushed  and  fruit-trees  grew, 

^^  And  flowers  put  forth  a  fedrer  hue, 

^'  And  everything  was  strange  and  new ; 

*'  The  sparrows  were  brighter  than  peacocks  here, 

"  And  their  dogs  outran  our  feJlow  deer, 

^^  And  honey-bees  had  lost  their  stings, 

''  And  horses  were  bom  with  eagles'  wings : 

^  And  just  as  I  became  assured 

^  My  lame  foot  would  be  speedily  cured, 

^  The  music  stopped  and  I  stood  still, 

''And  found  myself  outside  the  Hill, 

''  Left  alone  against  my  will, 

**  To  go  now  limping  as  before 

**  And  never  hear  of  that  country  more  I " 

Alas, 
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Alas,  alas  for  Hamelin  I 

There  came  into  many  ft  burgher's  pate, 

A  text  which  says,  that  Heayen's  Gate 

Opes  to  the  Bich  at  as  easy  rate 
As  tiie  needle's  eye  takes  a  camel  in  I 
The  Mayor  sent  East,  West,  North,  and  South, 
To  offer  the  Piper,  by  word  of  month, 

Whereyer  it  was  men's  lot  to  find  him, 
Silyer  and  gold  to  his  heart's  content. 
If  he'd  only  letnm  the  way  he  went, 

And  bring  the  children  behind  hinu 
Bat  when  they  saw  't  was  a  lost  endeavour. 
And  Piper  and  dancers  were  gone  for  ever, 
They  made  a  decree  (ihat  lawyers  never 

Should  think  their  records  dated  duly 
11^  after  the  day  of  the  month  and  year. 
These  words  did  not  as  well  appear, 
"^  And  so  long  after  what  happened  here 

**  On  the  Twenty-second  of  July, 
^'  Thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-siz :  " 
And  the  better  in  memory  to  fix 
The  pkce  of  the  children's  last  retreat. 
They  called  it  the  Pied  Piper's  Street— 
Wh^  any  one  playing  on  pipe  or  tabor 
Was  sure  for  the  future  to  lose  his  labour. 
Nor  suffered^they  hostelry  or  tavem 

To  shock  with  mirth  a  street  so  solemn ; 
But  opposite  the  place  of  the  cavern. 

They  wrote  the  story  on  a  column. 
And  on  the  great  Church-window  painted 
The  same,  to  make  the  world  acquainted 
How  their  children  were  stolen  away ; 
And  there  it  stands  to  this  very  day. 
And  I  must  not  omit  to  say, 
That  iQ  Transylvania  there's  a  tribe. 
Of  alien  people  that  ascribe 
The  outlandish  ways  and  dress 
On  which  their  neighbours  lay  such  stress, 
To  their  fetthers  and  mothers  having  risen 
Out  of  some  subterraneous  prison 
Into  which  they  were  trepanned 
Long  time  ago  in  a  mighty  band 
Out  of  Hamelin  town  in  Brunswick  land. 
But  how  or  why  they  don't  understand.' 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Exodus  of  the  Western  Nations.     By  Lord  Bury. 
London,  1865. 

2.  Colonel  Fletcher^ s   History  qf  the  American  War.     London, 
1865. 

3.  Campaigns  in  Virginia^  Maryland^  S^c.  8;c.    By  Captain  C.  C. 
Chesney,  R.E.,  &c.     Vol.  IL     London,  1865. 

LORD  BURY,  having  held  an  official  positiaii  in  Canada, 
and  acquired  a  personal  interest  in  the  a&irs  of  die  New- 
World,  is  led  by  a  natural  tndn  of  thought  to  ife  birth  «nd 
infancy  of  the  communities  which  have  grown  so  iiKpidly  into 
their  present  importance.    Great  would  be  the  initerest  bImI  value 
of  the  work — if  such  we  possessed*— diat  could  teach  us  how 
Europe  was  peopled ;  trace  the  gradual  (livergenoe  of  its  present 
races  under  local  influences;  tell  us  whence  came  the  parent 
tribes;  and  how,  with  a  common  tone  of  thought  prevailing^ 
language  became  so  diversified.    America  has  the  advaatage  over 
the  other  continents,  in  knowing  its  history  from  the  root.     That 
history  is  usually  presented  to  us  in  fragmenls.     Lord  Bury,  in 
the  work  before  us,  gives  us  liie  benefit  «f  a  •clear  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  whole  of  the  great  meveneat  across  the 
Atlantic.     And  though  at  no  one  tine  did  there  occur  to  great 
a  migration  as  to  amount  to  an  *  exodus,'  still  the  movement  has, 
upon  the  whole,  transferred  to  the  New  World  lai^  masses  of 
the  population  of  Europe.     Considering  the  taste  for  historical 
composition  so  prevalent  in  these  days  with  the  New  England 
writers,  it  seems  strange  that  it  should  remain  far  an  English 
author  to  give  the  complete  history  of  the  peoplijBg  of  America. 
But  to  each  writer  on  ^e  spot,  the  part  of  his  own  peofde  stands 
disconnected  from  the  rest,  with  its  separate  1^  and  special 
interests ;  it  is  easier  for  one  at  a  distaDce  to  redsce  to  accurate 
perspective  countries  equidistant  from  himself.     Lord  Bury  has 
undertaken  this  task  of  bringing  all  into  the  same  Md  of  view, 
thus  adding  a  work  to  our  literature  which  is  as  a  chait  of  the 
world  to  one  who  before  had  but  disjointed  maps  of  its  divisions. 
Unfortunately,  the  work  appears  at  a  time  when  all  who  interest 
themselves  in  the  affiiirs  of  America  are  absorbed  in  the  events 
occurring  from  day  to  day..    The  storm  is,  indeed,  o^m  now, 
but   the   waves  have  not  yet   gone   down;    and   the  mind    is 
not  yet  in  a   mood   for  caJm  study.      As  this    i^iataon  sub- 
sides,   attention  will    be   drawn   to   American    history,   which 
has  hitherto   been   regarded  in   this  country  with  marked  in* 
difference.     Out  of  this  indifference  we  have  been  thoroughly 
aroused.      Students  will   seek  to  trace  their  way  back  to   the 
original  causes  of  the  tremendous  events  which  have  recently- 
occurred ; 
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ocmrred ;  and  the  European  hifletorioa,  who  had  hitherto  allotted 
a  spare  dapter  to  America,  will  have  to  assign  it  in  future  a 
prominent  place  in  the  world's  affitirs.  It  might  have  been  in 
anticipation  of  such  probable  current  of  thought,  that  L<nrd  Bury 
has  provided  this  valuable  storehouse  of  facts,  the  fruit  of  long 
labour  and  research,  placed  before  us  in  a  spirit  of  philosophical 
inquiiy,  and  clothed  in  terse  and  animated  language. 

Colonel  Fletcher's  ^  History  of  the  American  War '  leads  us  to 
remark  that,  in  our  opinioa,  a  considerable  period  of  time  must 
elapse  before  the  comj^te  history  of  ihis  great  s^traggle  can  be 
written.  A  civil  war,  beyond  all  others,  invdves  political  ques- 
tioiiB,  anad  in  this  instance  the  Federal  systeid  of  government 
renders  these  unusually  compkcr.  The  cessation  of  the  struggle 
will  be  fidlowed  by  a  deluge  of  biographies,  memcnrs,  reports ; 
and  diese  will  have  to  be  fatboriousiy  collated,  wimiowed  of  their 
<diai^  and  reduced  to  materials  for  the  historian.  Nor  is  it  pos* 
siUe  as  yet  to  command  that  calm  view  of  the  whole  field  which 
shall  do  fo31  justice  to  bodi  sections  of  the  Unkm.  Hence,  the 
only  history  that  can  yet  be  written  is  that  of  ^e  military  events, 
a  rerj  important  ^part,  but  not  the  whole  of  tibe  subject  Such  a 
veooid  Colonel  Flelcfaer  gives  us,  clearly  narrated,  singularly  dis- 
pasaonate,  and  fell  of  interest  It  adids  greatly  to  ^e  value  of 
the  work  that  its  aadior  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  most  remark- 
able campaign  of  the  war,  which  unfortunately  the  first  volume 
of  d^  work  leaves  unfinidrad.  The  next  rolume  will  probably 
rescne  the  reputation  of  McCiellan  from  the  dblivion  into  which 
it  has  faUen  in  the  rapid  whiri  of  events.  As  a  soldier.  Colonel 
FlctciKr  naturally  «Mleavoars  to  do  justice  to  one  who,  diough  now 
i3npopaIar,  may  claim  to  have  twice  rescued  the  cause  of  the 
Nortii  from  ruin,  sad  who  at  all  times  had  two  enemies  to  fight — 
the  Government  at  Rickmood  and  his  own.  As  no  reputation 
lias  fidlen  so  much,  probaUy  none  will  recover  so  greatly  as  that 
of  McCiellan,  whm  excitement  calms  down,  and  the  success  of 
odier  leaders  ceases  to  daesle  the  judgment  It  is  easy  to  coo- 
timst  his  slow  and  over-cautioitt  steps  with  the  dashing  career 
<rf  a  Sherman ;  but  McOdlan's  army  was  of  other  material  He 
came  into  play  afW  the  ^^eat  disaster  of  Bull  Ron,  and  was  in- 
cessantly thwarted  Mid  paralysed  by  that  interference  of  amateurs 
stt  Washington  which  this  volume  so  strikingly  relates.  This,  the 
army  of  the  West,  and  in  the  end  that  oi  Gmnt,  wholly  escaped. 
On  recalling  now  the  great  advantages  gained  by  the  North  in 
the  fall  of  F<Mrt  Doraielson,  New  Oiieans,  Norfolk,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  many  points  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  in  Tennessee,  the 
heart  oi  the  country — the  idea  occurs  in  closing  the  volume  that 
»  more  correct  estimate  might  have  been  formed  df  the  probable 
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termination  of  the  struggle  than  that  which  wag  generally  adopted 
in  this  country.  But  the  continuation  of  the  work  will  describe 
those  brilliant  feats  of  the  Southern  generals— of  Lee,  Stonewall 
Jackson,  Beauregard,  Stuart— and  that  firm  endurance  and  heroic 
self-sacrifice  of  the  people,  which  extorted  the  admiration  of 
Europe,  and  rendered  it  hard  to  believe  that  so  wide  and  difficult 
a  country,  defended  with  such  resolution  and  military  genius, 
could  ever  be  brought  under  subjection. 

Now  that  we  hear  such  loud  denunciations  of  rebellion,  and 
reiterated  asserticms  that  treason  is  the  *  blackest  of  crimes,'  it  is 
almost  with  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  we  peruse  this  record  of 
the  calm  and  constitutional  manner  in  which  the  Southern  people 
proceeded  to  form  a  Government  and  unite  themselves  into  a 
confederacy.     Each  State,  through  its  Legislature,  passed  an  act 
or  law  which  summoned  a  convention  of  its  people,  the  direct 
oi^an  of  its  sovereignty,  and  by  this  convention  its  severance 
from*  the  Union  was  decreed.      In  the  older  States  the  form 
adopted  was  simply  the  repeal  of  the  original  ordinance  of  a 
like  convention,  which  had  attached  them  to  the  Union*    The 
same  formalities  were  used  in  dissolving  the  tie  which  had  been 
used  in  contracting  it    Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  opposed  to 
our  ideas  of  rebellious  leaders  or  an  insurgent  body.     And  in 
framing  a  constitution  the  object  plainly  aimed  at  was  U>  retain 
every  valuable  principle  of  the  old  one,  whilst  rectifying  the 
defects  which  experience  had  pointed  out     Thus,  though  in  all 
the  main  features  the  old  and  the  new  are  identical,  that  of  the  South 
made  the  Presidential  term  six  years,  and  precluded  re-election ;  an 
improvement  of  the  utmost  value.     The  scandalous  abuse  of  dis- 
missing all  officials,  down  to  the  village  postmaster,  on  each 
accession   of  a  new   President,   was  practically  rendered  im- 
possible.    It  is  strange  that  ministerial  responsibility  should  not 
have  been  ordained,  for  this  seems  to  us  an  absolutely  essential 
feature  in  constitutional  government;  but  here,  where  change 
might  have  been  desirable,  the  traditions  of  the  Union  prevailed. 
One  remarkable  fact  is  die  open  avowal  —  for  the  first  time 
in  any  constitution — of  the   principles  of  free   trade — in  the 
express  prohibition  of  duties   for  the  purpose   of  protecUon. 
These  principles  are  indeed  to  be  found  in  the  Federal  con- 
stitution ;  but  not  being  in  express  terms  they  have  been  evaded 
in  practice,  until  the  United  States  now  ofier  the  grossest  instancre 
in  existence  of  a  spirit  of  monopoly  and  a  partial  fiscal  law. 

They  who  are  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  war,  should 
they  chance  not  to  have  seen  the  Southern  constitution,  would 
expect  to  find  the  preservaticm  of  slavery  at  the  head  and  front  of 
it     They  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  it  says  upon  the 
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subject.  It  is  true,  it  was  framed  by  slave-owners,  but  so  was 
that  of  the  Union.  The  writers  who  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  terming  the  South  a  *  slave  power '  have  for- 
g^ott^n  that  the  model  republic  was  also  a  '  slave  power ;'  nay, 
that  the  North  was  a  slave  power  throughout  the  whole  of  the  war, 
for  to  its  close  there  were  slaveholding  States  within  the  loyal  band. 
Nor  is  there  here  a  single  provision  for  the  protection  of  slavery 
which  does  not  also  exist  in  the  Federal  constitution.  It  is  true, 
this  of  the  South  forbids '  the  passing  of  any  law  impairing  or 
denying  the  right  of  property  in  negro  slaves ;  *  but  neither  could 
any  such  law  be  passed  by  the  Federal  Cong^ss  under  its  con- 
stitution. The  same  inability  existed,  and  in  both  cases  for 
the  same  reason — ^that  the  subject  was  beyond  the  scope  of  Fe^ 
deral  action,  and  belonged  exclusively  to  diat  of  the  State.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Southern  constitution  that  would  have 
precluded  any  of  its  States  from  emancipating  its  negro  popula- 
tion by  the  act  of  its  own  legislature.  The  principle  which 
stopped  the  interference  of  the  central  government  told  both 
ways.  The  Richmond  Congress  could  not  interfere  to  free  the 
slaves,  but  it  was  equally  powerless  to  prevent  their  being  freed. 
Hence  all  that  has  been  said  of  slavery  being  the  *■  comer  stone ' 
of  the  Southern  power  is  mere  windy  declamation.  The  meta- 
phor was,  indeed,  used  by  Mr.  Stephens,  but  not  as  it  is  in- 
variably and  erroneously  quoted.  He  was  replying  to  the  very 
absurd  dogma  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  ^  all  men 
are  created  equal  ;^  and  asserted  that,  on  the  contrary,  inequality 
is  the  law  of  Nature,  and  that  the  inferiority  of  one  race  to 
another  was  the  corner-stone  of  the  system.  But  whatever  Mr. 
Stephens  might  say  or  mean,  nothing  could  well  be  more  absurd 
than  to  fix  upon  many  millions  of  people,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  had  nothing  to  do  with  slavery,  the  sentence  or  the  epithet 
of  a  speaker  expressing  his  individual  view,  on  his  sole  responsi- 
bility. The  use  to  which  the  epithet  has  been  put  is  no  less 
illogical.  The  comer-stone  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  was 
obviously  its  constitution.  With  it  there  existed  a  Confederacy ; 
without  it,  none.  Here  was  the  base  on  which  rested  the  whole 
fabric  as  a  political'  power.  Now,  when  we  see  that  this  consti- 
tution permitted  any  one,  every  one,  of  the  States  to  abolish 
slavery,  we  shall  see  the  absurdity  of  terming  that  the  comer- 
stone  of  an  edifice  which  could  be  removed  at  any  time  at  pleasure 
without  detriment  to  the  structure. 

In  the  perspicuous  account  given  by  Colonel  Fletcher  of 
McClellan's  remarkable  and  ill-fated  campaign,  we  are  struck 
with  the  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  to 
which  his  failure  may  be  largely  attributed.     Had  it  been  the 
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object  ta  render  succesi  imposnUe^  it  eo«ld  hardly  haye  been 
better  pursued.  No  sooner  b«d  McCleUan  left  Waskiaglon  than 
the  President  commenced  a  series  of  measures  unparalleled  in 
their  way.  Nay»  even  before  this^  and  without  consulting  liis 
Commaodev^in-Chirfy  it  appears  that  heissaed  positive  orders  Ibr 
that  movement  of  the  troops  which  enforced  the  abortive  advance 
on  Manassas— a  failure  that  threw  a  sinister  influence  over 
the  campaign.  During  that  advance  McGlellan  learnt  by  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper,  and  without  the  slightest  previous  inti- 
mation, that  he  was  reduced  from  the  command*in-chief  to  that  of 
the  forces  around  him.  This  step  withdrew  &om  his  control  the 
troops  in  the  valley  of  the  ^lenaadoah,  which  formed  an  in^- 
portant  part  of  his  combinatioaa.  It  was  followed  by  the  with* 
drawal,  in  a  similar  manner,  of  another  body  of  10,000  men^ 
under  Blenker.  The  next  step  was  to  place  beyond  his  control 
the  very  base  of  his  own  operations,  Fort  Monroe,  reducing 
his  resources  by  another  10,000  men.  Finally,  the  entire  army- 
corps  of  McDowell,  whose  cooperation  was  vital  to  the  ]^an  of 
the  campaign,  waa  suddenly  withdrawn  from  hia  orders.  The 
wonder  is  diat  any  general  so  treated  Aould  not  have  resigned 
in  despair.     Colonel  Fletcher  observes  :— 

'Ignorant  of  military,  and  indeed  of  most  other  matters  of  wHch  a 
knowledge  is  expected  fhm  men  in  high  position,  weak  in  character, 
and  consequently  ohetinate,  Mr.  Lincohi  was  singularly  unfitted  for 
the  station  of  lifo  he  was  <nlled  upon  to  filL  Hu  very  character  for 
honesty  was  a  misfortune^  as  it  afforded  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  hia 
defects,  and  led  men  to  suppose  that  his  straightforward  dealing  in 
private  life  would  be  carried  out  in  his  public  acte.  He  professed,  and 
probably  had,  a  sincere  regard  for  General  Mcdellan ;  but  when  no 
longer  under  his  personal  influence,  was  easily  led  by  the  people 
around  him,  and  acted  in  a  way  that  little  became  the  ruler  of  a  great 
country,  and  which  his  most  lenient  critics  must  allow  had  the  appear- 
ance of  duplicity/ 

The  lamentable  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  so  tragic,  so  piteous  in 
every  detail, — horror  at  the  atrocity,  and  apprehensiott  of  the  ilia 
that  may  flow  from  it,»-combined  to  produce  the  strong  feelings  of 
indignation  and  sympathy  which  have  been  expressed  in  this 
country.  For  a  time  it  was  proper  to  yield  to  a  current  of  feeling, 
the  generous  impulse  of  human  nature.  And  indeed,  no  man 
ever  played  a  part  of  the  first  importance  in  history  who  so  little 
merited  such  a  death.  No  ruler  in  possession  of  despotic  power 
was  ever  so  completely  the  reverse  of  a  tyrant.  The  very  weak- 
nesses and  defects  of  his  character  were  of  a  nature  to  disarm 
personal  resentment.  No  man  was  ever  less  stem,  less  haughty, 
less  cruel,  less  vindictive.     Industrious,  painstaking,  domestic, 
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fill!  of  qwoMil  good-hniDOBr,  striving  with  United  knowle^e  or 
cspaol;;  l»  clo  what  seemed  best  at  the  moment,  thrust  into  the 
Bsiddit  of  diiinillies  almost  beyond  the  grasp  of  htunan  intellect^ 
he  strngglod  on — as  he  tevmed  it^  in  his  homely  huaguage^  ^  pegging 
away '— imtil  the  world  saw  that  under  an  uncouth  ^i^terior  ti^re 
was  Sblaige  6tmA  o£  shrewd  sense  and  mother^wit,  with  an  entire 
absraee  of  malice.  An  instinctive  sense  of  this  led  all  to  shudder 
at  hm  fiftte^  Ho  was  am  imtntored  child  of  natuve,  and  the  manner 
of  his  dealh  seemed  an  ontes^  on  natuse,  on  mankind.  Bat 
BOW  that  expeemion  has  been  fiilly  given,  to  these  ieeling%  we 
must  net  permit  trudi  to  be  sacrificed.  As  President  of  the 
Uasted  StaiteSy  the  rale  of  Abraham  Lincola  stands  wholly  apart 
fixMU  ygmnwl  qualities,  good  or  bad.  That  rule  is  proper  matter 
for  cnticiMBy  and  must  stand  a  keener  teirt  than  that  of  sentimeuL 
Res|wct  ia  not  to  be  pokl  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  by  fulsome 
j^aise  er  fidaification  of  histcary^  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  pro* 
rerfaial  eiqpresaiim — *  to  lie  like  an  epitajA ;'  but  no  such  license 
may  be  Med  where- great  principles  and  the  destiny  of  millions 
of  people  aie  at  stake. 

PreaideBlLi&celB  was  anoth^  example  of  that  deplorable  rule, 
loag  enforced  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Union,  which  practically 
excludes  all  aUe  and  eminent  men  from  the  Presidential  office. 
Mr.  Sewardy^the  proper  chief  of  the  Republican  party,  was 
passed  over,  as  in  other  times  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun.  To 
]»evenl  a  diaruptkm  of  the  party,  it  was  necessary  to  nominate  a 
person  unkiiowa  even  by  name  to  the  infinite  majority  of  the 
American  peofde.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  therefore  chosen  as  usual, 
not  by  virtue  of  his  eminence,  but  by  virtue  of  his  not  being 
eminent.  He  was  by  birth  a  Southern  man,  a  Kentuckian ;  his 
wife  also  Southern,  some  of  her  relatives  being  on  the  Ccmfe- 
derate  side  throughout  the  war.  He  entered  upon  office  un- 
€X>ntroIled  by  a  popular  decision.  If,  indeed,  it  might  be  said 
that  any  leaning  of  the  public  mind  could  be  detected,  the 
nugority  in  the  North  appeared  to  have  reconciled  themselves  to 
a  peace&d  separation,  and  leading  politicians,  such  as  Mr.  Seward 
and  Mr.  Everett,  had  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  idea  of 
bedding  their  brothers'  blood.  The  Cotton  States  had  seceded, 
bat  the  great  Border  States,  with  Vii^inia  at  their  head,  clung 
anxioaily  to  the  Union.  The  history  of  the  United  States  affi>rded 
a  valuable  guide  in  this  emergency.  The  Union  had  been  brdcen 
up  b^re,  peacefully.  Two  of  the  States  were  out  of  it  for  quite 
two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time^  finding  their  isolated  con- 
ditioa  intolerable^  they  re-entered  the  fold.  Now,  so  long  as  the 
Border  States  remained  with  the  Union  it  was  hardly  possible  for 
the  Cotton  States  to  form  an  antagonistic  power  that  could  endure. 
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Not  only  the  yast  resources  of  the  North,  but  the  greatest  of  their 
own  sister  States  would  have  been  against  them.  Had  a  States- 
man been  in  office  at  Washington,  he  would  probably  hare  spoken 
thus:  *I  hold  that  your  action  is  wholly  wrong.  I  believe  yoa 
have  no  warrant  for  it  in  the  Constitution,  no  just  cause  in  any 
fact  that  has  occurred.  Try  the  experiment,  however,  if  you  are 
resolved  to  do  so.  It  has  been  tried  by  North  Carolina,  Rhode 
Island,  Texas,  who  found  it  not  to  answer.  Meantime  I  most 
take  such  measures  for  self-protection  as  judgment  may  direct ; 
but  unless  attacked  I  will  not  lift  one  finger  to  shed  the  blood  of 
my  fellow-citizens.'  Had  this  course  been  taken,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  Union  would  have  been  restored  in  much  less 
time,  without  bloodshed,  and  with  trifling  cost  For  at  first  there 
existed  a  Union  party,  a  minority,  but  still  an  important  party 
in  every  Cotton  State  but  one.  This  party  would  have  had  not 
only  the  North,  but  the  whole  influence  of  the  Border  States  to 
support  it.  Any  one  may  see  what  this  war  would  have  been 
without  the  people  of  Virginia.  Now  Virginia  would  have  been  on 
the  other  side.  Hence  die  Cotton  States  would  not  only  have 
been  void  of  the  necessary  resources  for  an  independent  position, 
but  would  have  been  a  divided  people.  This  division  would 
have  widened  into  dissensions,  increasing  day  by  day ;  for  the 
excitement  of  the  hour  would  have  been  followed  by  a  reaction 
and  by  disappointment  at  the  results.  The  cost  of  a  separate 
Government  and  military  force  would  have  compelled  taxation, 
hitherto  unknown.  The  Federal  Government,  without  going  to 
war,  might  easily  have  caused  the  heavy  cost  of  an  armed  peace^ 
and  it  had  the  power  to  place  very  irksome  restraints  on  the  com- 
merce and  correspondence  of  the  country.  Thus  the  Union 
party,  although  originally  a  minority,  would  have  grown  daily 
under  such  influences,  and  probably  in  less  than  the  four  years 
which  have  gone  by,  would  have  become  a  majority,  and  have 
brought  back  the  States  into  the  Union.  The  policy  which  might 
have  produced  these  results  was  the  only  one  permissible  under  the 
Constitution.  It  grants  no  power  to  coerce  a  State,  and  such 
power  was  excluded  advisedly,  on  the  reasoning  of  Madison — 
that  it  would  be  monstrous  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  by 
force  of  a  Union  that  was  based  on  free  will.  The  coercion  thus 
excluded  by  the  founders  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Lincoln  resolved  to 
employ.  It  was  an  error  disastrous  to  the  country.  For  not 
only  was  there  a  simple  way  to  attain  the  end  desired,  but  the 
use  of  force  for  the  purpose  was  destructive  of  the  very  objecrt 
sought.  By  force  it  was  quite  possible  to  conquer  the  South, 
but  not  to  restore  a  Union.  To  apply  the  name  of  a  Union  to 
the  relations  that  exist  between  Russia  and  Poland,  would  be 
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ludicrous;  such  are  now  the  relations  of  North  and  South. 
Between  sentient  beings,  union  implies  a  joint,  a  mutual  action 
that  can  only  proceed  from  accordance  of  will.  The  same  prin- 
ciple holds  good  with  great  communities.  And  when  one  section 
has  conquered  another  section  of  the  same  people,  slain  the  flower 
of  its  manhood,  devastated  its  soil,  and  stands  amidst  the  ruin  it 
has  made,  in  the  triumph  of  superior  power,  this  can  only  be 
called  the  restoration  of  a  union  by  substituting  the  sound  for 
the  true  sense  of  words. 

And  when  Mr.  Lincoln  made  this  deplorable  error,  how  did 
he  carry  out  the  policy  which  he  had  chosen?  By  sending 
back  the  deputation  that  waited  upon  him  from  the  Border 
States,  with  an  answer  so  (tensive  as  to  force  upon  them  the 
decision  to  leave  the  Union.  By  calling  out  75,000  men  for  three 
months,  exhibiting  an  ignorance  of  the  magnitude  and  resources 
of  the  country  he  proposed  to  coerce,  such  as  hardly  could  have 
been  found  in  Europe.  By  fitting  out  a  secret  expedition  at 
New  York  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter,  although  an  understanding 
of  honour  existed  with  the  Commissioners  whoz^  the  South  had 
sent  to  Washington,  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the 
status  quo.  But  there  is  matter  more  grave  even  than  this.  The 
reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Lincoln  for  deciding  on  the  invasion  of 
the  Southern  States,  was  the  oath  he  had  taken  to  maintain  the 
Constitution.  But  the  President  does  not  take  any  oath  to  main- 
tain the  Union.  He  went  on  to  do  what  his  oath  did  not 
compel,  and  to  break  what  that  oath  enjoined.  To  maintain  the 
Constitution  required  him  to  maintain  those  great  rights — freedom 
of  person,  of  speech,  of  the  press — which  it  expressly  guarantees, 
and  which  his  government  trampled  upon  without  any  real 
necessi^  and  without  the  smallest  concern.  If  so  terrible  a 
means  as  the  sword  must  needs  be  employed  under  a  stem 
sense  of  duty,  that  duty  plainly  required  that  he  who  proceeded 
to  destroy  the  lives  of  others  for  an  alleged  breach  of  law,  should 
himself  maintain  that  law  with  tiie  most  scrupulous  care.  Now 
diere  is  hardly  one  great  principle  of  that  Constitution — nay 
more,  we  cannot  recall  any  one  great  political  principle  avowed 
and  cherished  in  America,  whether  within  or  outside  of  the 
Constitution,  which  was  not  violated  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  for  instance,  announced  in 
sonorous  terms  tiiat  governments  ^  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.'  What  an  illustration  of  this,  to 
force  a  detested  government  upon  a  people  who  refuse  their 
consent.  Again,  that  same  document,  which  is  read  every  4th  of 
July  in  order  to  inculcate  these  principles,  goes  on  to  teach  the 
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world  that  wheoereT  any  form  of  govenuneat  becomes  deglnictiTe 
of  certain  ends  (one  of  them  being  the  pursuit  of  happiness),  ^  it 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to^nstitate 
a  new  government,  laying  its  fdondation  <xi  snch  principles,  sod 
organising  its  power  in  such  form  ub  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.'  These  are  bnTe 
wordi^  and  this  is  precisely  what  the  people  of  the  South  pro- 
ceeded to  do.  Alas,  the  principles  that  are  so  lofty  and  virtuous 
when  they  tell  in  our  favour,  how  black  and  wicked  they  become 
when  the  enemy  has  them  on  his  side  I  If  there  be  any  one 
principle  dioroughly  established  in  the  North,  as  the  rule  of 
political  action,  it  is  that  the  majority  shall  govern  and  the 
minority  submit  This  is,  indeed,  the  main  argument  of  those 
who  support  the  Federal  cause.  The  majority,  they  say,  elected 
a  president,  and  the  minority  was  bound  to  acquiesce;  How  did 
Mr.  Lincoln  respect  this  principle,  when  it  appeared  advantageous 
to  abandon  it  ?  By  contriving  a  scheme  of  government  for  the 
conauered  States^  in  which  a  minority  so  insignificant  as  one- 
tentn  was  to  represent  and  rule  over  the  majority  of  nine-tenths! 
We  say  nothing  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  formerly  regarded  in 
the  United  States  as  so  particularly  sacred;  we  pass  over  the 
express  clauses  of  the  Constitution  on  the  issuing  of  searcb  war- 
rants, on  delay  in  bringing  to  trial,  on  the  issuing  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus^  &c.;  but  there  are  two  points  that  cannot  be 
omitted  in  reviewing  this  subject — ^rebellion  and  secession. 

It  seems  strange  now-a-days  to  hear  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the 
advocate  of  rebellion,  as  its  earnest  advocate,  on  a  large  «cale  or 
a  small  scale,  whether  by  the  whole  of  a  people  or  part  of  a 
people;  but  here  are  his  words  delivered  in  Congress  when 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives :  '  Any  people,  any- 
where, being  inclined  and  having  the  power,  have  a  right  to  rise 
up  and  shake  off  the  existing  Government,  and  form  a  new  one 
that  suits  them  better.  This  is  a  most  valuable,  a  most  saiin^ 
right — a  right  which  we  hope  and  believe  is  to  liberate  the  world. 
Nor  is  this  right  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  whole  people  of 
an  existing  Government  may  choose  to  exercise  it  Any  pcnrtion 
of  such  people  that  can,  may  revolutionise  and  make  their  own 
of  so  much  of  the  territory  as  they  inhabit.'*  As  the  people  of 
the  North  now  regard  with  affection  the  memory  of  their  late 
President,  and  treasure  up  all  his  sayings,  it  may  be  well  to 
ponder  on  these  words,  not  as  a  proof  of  astonnding  inconsistency, 
but  as  an  invitation  to  consider  whedier  a  people  who  have  been 
educated  in  such  doctrines  are  to  be  greatly  blamed  for  patting 

•  ladi  January,  1848. 
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tbem  in  {uractioe.  Mr.  Liaooln  chaoged  Im  poiition — changed 
hk  views.  It  aever  occurred  to  bim  when  he  held  them  Uiat 
thev  might  come  home  to  his  own  case.  But  the  scholar  is  to 
be  judged,  not  by  the  altered  position  of  the  schoolmaster,  bat 
by  the  lesson  he  wss  taught  And  if  the  people  of  the  South 
desire  a  sanction  and  a  warrant  for  their  action,  none  could  be 
imagined  more  cogent,  more  exactly  aj^licable  to  the  case,  or 
deserving  of  more  respect  at  the  hands  of  the  North,  than  these 
teachinga  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  We  are  not  aware  that  he  ever  adv<v- 
cated  aecettioB,  but  he  did  something  more  than  merely  to 
adrooate  it.  He  approved  o^  ratified,  and  adopted  secession  in 
the  mort  pensdcious  form  in  which  it  can  ever  occur — ^the  only 
form  in  which  it  is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution.  A  part  of  the 
old  atateof  Viiginia  desired  to  secede  from  the  rest,  and  continue 
with  the  Union.  The  Constitution  says.  Art  iv.  sep.  3,  ^  but  no 
new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  other  State.'  No  words  can  be  clearer  than  these*  In  the 
face  of  them,  Western  Virginia  was  permitted  to  secede,  and  this 
new  State  was  formed  within  the  unquestioned  jurisdiction  of  the 
parent  State.  At  that  time  it  was  in  the  high^  degree  probable 
that  the  South  would  acquire  its  independence.  In  this  view  it 
was  very  important  that  the  frontier  of  Virginia  should  not  extend, 
as  it  did,  to  the  Ohio  River,  into  the  very  j^art  of  the  North.  To 
avoid  this  danger,  it  was  thought  politic  to  cut  off  that  portion  of 
the  State.  The  risk  at  the  time  was  no  doubt  serious ;  the  object 
was  of  laige  importance ;  but  motives  of  prudence  or  advantage 
are  no  answer  to  the  fj^nin  fact  that  the  disintegration  of  a  State, 
seceaaioB  in  its  worst  form,  was  accepted  and  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  when  it  told  in  favour  of  the  North. 

There  it  a  sutject  that  can  never  be  passed  over  in  reviewing 
these  events — that  of  slavery.  On  this  subject  President  Lincoln 
ever  iqpoke  with  honesty  and  candour.  He  made  no  hypo- 
critical pretension  to  other  principle  in  the  matter  than  that  of 
using  it  as  a  means  of  saving  the  Union.  At  the  outset  of  the 
war  he  referred  to  the  Chicago  platform,  on  which  he  was 
elected,  in  proof  that  he  had  no  authority  to  interC^e  with  slavery 
in  the  States,  and  he  went  further,  adding  not  only  that  he  had 
no  ri^ht  to  interfere,  but  that  he  had  no  inclination  to  do  so. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Federal  Congress  passed,  with  his  approval, 
an  addition  to  the  Constitution,  8rd  March,  1861,  which  ran 
thus:  'That  no  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution 
which  will  authorise  or  give  Congress  power  to  abolish  or  inter- 
fere within  any  State  with  the  domestic  institutions  thereof 
including  that  of  persons  held  to  labour  or  servitude  by  the  laws 
of  said  State.'     In  the  rapid  progress  of  events  and  growth  of 
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passion  this  amendment,  though  passed  by  Congress,  was  not 
sent  to  the  States  for  ratification,  and  therefore  fell  to  the  ground. 
It  is,  however,  on  record  to  show  the  readiness  of  the  Federal 
Congress  to  debar  itself  for  ever  from  any  pretence  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  the  States,  and  this  whilst  persons  in  this  country 
were  loudly  asserting  that  it  was  to  destroy  slavery  that  the  war 
was  waged.  An  amendment  has  recently  been  passed,  the  reverse 
of  the  foregoing,  and  declaring  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  has 
not  yet  been  ratified,  we  believe,  by  the  reauisite  number  of 
States,  and  if  ratified,  will  be  a  plain  breac^i  of  the  Federal 
compact,  which  reserved  to  the  respective  States  all  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  Government  This  amendment  would  be  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  body  of  the  instrument,  or  rather  with  a  prior 
amendment,  No.  10.  Soon  after  the  date  we  have  named,  the  negro 
question  was  presented  in  an  entirely  new  phase.  The  Federal 
generals,  finding  at  that  early  period  some  difficulty  in  appro- 
priating  what  their  own  laws  held  to  be  private  property,  invented 
an  escape  from  this  dilemma  by  declaring  the  poor  negro  ^  con- 
traband of  war.'  Thus  the  growth  of  ^t  virtue,  which  Mr. 
Beecher  would  have  us  to  believe  is  nurtured  by  bloodshed,  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  raise  the  negro  from  his  former  condition  into 
that  of  a  contraband  commodity. 

The  next  remarkable  step  in  the  progress  of  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  proposal  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty 
by  shipping  the  race  away  to  foreign  parts.  He  selected  a  district 
in  Central  America  for  the  purpose,  assuming  that  its  Govern- 
ment would  make  no  difficulty  in  the  matter ;  indeed  apparently 
deeming  it  superfluous  to  consult  them  about  it.  This  strange 
scheme  for  dealing  with  four  millions  of  people  was  actually  set 
in  motion,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  came  to  nothing. 
About  this  time  app^ired  the  famous  letter  to  Horace  Greeley, 
in  which,  with  perfect  candour,  Mr.  Lincoln  stated  that  he  would 
free  the  negroes,  or  some  of  the  negroes,  or  none  of  the  negroes, 
according  as  he  found  that  by  freeing  diem,  or  some  of  them,  or 
none  of  diem,  he  could  save  the  Union.  Nothing  could  be  more 
explicit — ^nothing  more  honest  than  this — ^nor  any  more  direct 
denial  of  the  shallow  pretence  that  the  object  of  the  war  was  to  give 
liberty  to  the  slave.  Then  followed  the  famous  slave-proclamation 
which  he  was  persuaded  to  issue  against  his  own  judgment ;  for 
but  a  fortnight  before,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  he  told  a  depu- 
tation who  urged  it  upon  him,  that  it  would  be  as  futile  as  ^  the 
Pope's  Bull  against  a  comet,'  So  it  has  proved.  It  failed  to 
incite  a  servile  insurrection,  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  pos- 
sibly produce  a  practical  result;  nor  is  there  reason  to  believe 
that  a  single  n^ro  was  freed  by  it  who  would  not  have  been 
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«2qaally  freed  by  the  action  of  the  Federal  armies  without  it  As 
a  war  measure^  nothing  could  be  more  reprehensible  than  to 
adopt  such  a  means  of  fighting  an  enemy — any  enemy — and 
these  were  of  the  same  kin ;  as  a  matter  of  moral  principle,  nothing 
more  inconsistent,  for  it  prohibited  the  sin  to  the  enemy  and  per- 
mitted it  to  the  ally.  It  made  right  and  wrong  a  matter  of 
geographical  convenience,  for  certain  counties  of  Louisiana  wer» 
to  retain  the  system,  whilst  the  rest  were  denied  it ;  and  more  than 
this,  it  retained  slavery  where  there  was  power  to  end  it,  and  it 
pretended  to  sweep  it  away  where  there  was  no  power  to  touch 
it  On  this  subject,  as  with  the  others  already  considered,  we 
find  constant  verification  of  the  remark  of  Wendell  Phillips,  that 
Mr.  Lincoln,  as  a  ruler,  was  '  a  man  without  a  backbone.'  There 
is  an  entire  absence  of  fixed  principle  or  persistent  action ;  nothing 
but  getting  along  with  the  affairs  of  the  day — now  yielding  to  the 
pressure  on  this  side,  and  now  on  the  other ;  adopting  no  great 
principle  without  reversing  it ;  advocating  in  theory  that  rebellion  . 
which  he  resisted  in  practice,  and  accepting  in  practice  that 
secession  which  he  denounced  in  theory. 

We  have  pointed  out  what  appears  to  us  the  deplorable  original 
error  of  employing  the  sword  as  a  means  of  maintaining  a  Union. 
Another  soon  followed  it.  The  basis  of  the  Federal  action,  as 
alleged,  was  the  belief  that  a  loyal  party  existed  in  the  South, 
held  down  in  terror  by  a  minority  of  violent  men  who  had 
obtained  ^command  of  the  situation.'  That  such  a  party  did 
exist  was  true ;  but  it  was  still  more  clear  that  the  edge  of  the 
sword  would  destroy  it.  In  the  rebellion  of  these  States,  when 
colonies,  there  was  at  first  a  large  party  of  loyalists;  but  it 
vanished  in  the  excitement  of  war.  There  was  ample  evidence 
that  this  would  be  the  effect  now,  for  the  decision  to  shed  blood 
at  once  drove  the  loyal  Border  States  over  to  the  opposite  ranks. 
But  admitting  the  theory  of  a  loyal  party — a  large  portion  of  the 
Southern  people  sound  at  heart  but  under  restraint — it  was  then 
imperative  that  the  war  should  be  conducted  as  an  act  of  calm 
judicial  necessity,  and  so  as  to  produce  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  exasperation  or  abiding  hate.  It  has  been  conducted 
in  a  manner  exactly  the  reverse  of  this.  No  war  of  modem  times 
has  been  urged  in  a  spirit  so  bitter,  so  unsparing,  so  ungenerous. 
The  sinking  of  stone  fleets  to  destroy  harbours ;  the  bombarding  of 
dwelling-houses  with  Greek  fire ;  die  cutting  of  levees  to  inundate 
great  districts  and  drown  out  the  inhabitants;  the  shooting  of 
prisoners,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  cold  blood ;  the  official 
insulting  of  women  and  of  clergymen;  the  avowed  attempts  to 
destroy  by  famine ;  the  burning  of  mills,  farm-houses,  bams ;  the 
plunder  of  private  property — these,  apart  from  those  incidents  of 
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individual  outrage  which  ever  accompany  invading  armies,  have 
made  memorable  the  names  of  Butler,  Turchin,  Pope,  Sheridan, 
Blenker,  Hunter,  Milroy,  M'Neill,  as  a  band  of  generals^  of  all 
human  beings  the  least  fitted  to  restore  a  fraternal  union.  It  is 
plain  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  personally  responsible  for  these 
things ;  it  is  probable  that  in  his  own  breast  he  deplored  them. 
But  they  are  p  art  of  the  history  of  his  rule,  nor  did  he  disaroir 
and  forbid  them.  Some  of  the  generals  named  were  discarded  on 
failure  in  the  field ;  but  we  know  of  no  case,  even  one  so  revolting- 
as  the  murders  of  Palmyra,  where  punishment  was  visited  on  the 
crime.  We  pass  from  this  irksome  criticism.  Such  reflections 
are  little  heeded  in  the  hour  of  triumph ;  but  the  exaggerated  and 
fulsome  tone  of  much  that  has  been  written  invites  some  expres* 
sion  of  independent  thought  There  are  those  whose  recent  admi- 
ration of  Southern  valour  is  now  exchanged  for  admiratioii  of 
Northern  success.  All  have  not  the  power  to  mould  their  views 
of  right  and  wrong,  so  as  to  sympathise  now  with  those  who 
are  expected  to  win,  and  now  with  those  who  prove  to  be  the 
winners. 

The  death   of  Mr.    Lincoln '  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  cala- 
mity to  the  world,  occurring  at  a  time  when  the  kindly  qualities 
of  the  man,  and  the  experience  of  affairs  he  had  acqtrired,  woald 
have   been  of   inestimable   value.      That   calamity  is   gretdy 
increased  by  calling  to  his  place  one  even  less  fitted  for  it  by 
education  or   knowledge,  and  without  the   redeeming   personal 
qualities  of  his  predecessor.     That  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  man  of 
considerable  mftoral  ability  we  cannot  doubt,  for  without  it  no 
man  could  have  worked  his  way  from  the  condition  of  a  jootney- 
man  tailor  to  the  position  he  held  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
But  there  are  many  kinds  of  ability ;  and  there  is  one  kind  which 
has  usually  been  regarded  in  the  North  as  by  no  means  beneficial 
to  the  country — that  of  the  professional  politician,  the  man  who 
adopts  politics  as  a  trade  to  live  by  and  thrive  by.     Such  Was  tie 
occupation  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  it  was  successful  under  these 
circumstances.    In  the  South,  although  universal  sufirage  prevails^ 
the  lead  in  political  affairs  is  usually  taken  by  men  of  education 
and  leisure,  who,  as  in  this  country,  are  in  the  habit  of  thus 
employing  their  time,  not  as  a  money-making  trade,  btit  as  an 
elevated  pursuit      Hence,  as  a  rule,  the   leading  men   of  die 
country  are  to  be  found  in  the  political  ranks.     But  thene  are 
exceptional   districts.      Tennessee,  one  of  the  younger  States, 
contains  a  'very  mixed  population,  and  a  great   proportion  of 
small  farmers,  who  are  usually  men  of  extreme  prejudice  and 
narrow   education.     These,   from   their   number,    could  always 
swamp  the  educated  classes ;  and  with  such  a  constituency  no 
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main  was  more  likelj  to  succeed  than  Andrew  Johnson.  With 
the  energy  necessary  to  go  through  the  work,  views  and  habits 
suited  to  theif  own,  and  nnlimited  command  of  words,  he 
gradually  attained  all  the  honours  and  emoluments  their  rotes 
could  confer.  He  was  an  ardent  defender  of  slavery,  and  a  slave- 
owner himself  to  the  extent  of  his  means ;  a  believer  in  •  manifest 
ilestiny ;  *  and,  in  the  midst  of  complete  democracy,  something 
more  than  a  democrat.  A  remarkable  specimen  of  the  oratory 
by  which  he  convinced  the  intellect  of  his  constituents  may  be 
found  in  the  *  New  York  World '  of  18th  April  We  forbear  to 
gire  the  quotation.  And  what  judgment  is  %o  be  formed  by  the 
speeches  he  has  made  so  frequently  since  his  elevation  ?  They 
ring  the  changes  on  three  notes — first,  the  boast  of  being  a 
plebeiui ;  secondly,  ihs  malediction  of  all  traitors ;  thirdly,  the 
disparagement  of  mercy.  Was  ever  such  a  creed  presented  to 
the  wofrld  ?  We  have  sought  in  vain  for  one  noble  sentiment,  for 
one  generous  emotion,  for  the  faintest  trace  of  a  recollection  that 
he  ruled  over  the  sons  of  rebels,  that  his  own  position  was  the 
fruit  of  rebellion,  that  the  first  and  great  President  he  had  to 
follow  had  been  a  traitor.  When  it  was  the  business  of  the 
statesman  to  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  the  cry  is  for 
vengeance,  confiscation.  Mood. 

It  has  been  said  ihat  this  war  was  a  struggle  between 
Aristocracy  and  Democracy,  in  which  the  latter  has  triumphed. 
No  delusion  could  well  be  greater  than  to  speak  of  the  South  as 
an  aristocratic  country.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Johnson,  both 
Southern  men,  are  they  to  be  termed  aristocrats  ?  It  is  very  true 
that  men  of  property  and  refinement  in  the  South  have  usually 
a  coTwervative  spirit ;  but  as  regards  the  country  at  large  and  its 
inatitntions,  what  more  utterly  democratic  ?  The  State  constitu- 
tions are  such  as  no  Chartist  could  improve  upon.  Vote  by 
ballot,  universal  suffrage,  payment  of  members,  short  terms 
of  office,  popular  election  even  of  judges — are  these  the  features 
of  aristocracy?  It  seems  to  be  unknown  or  forgotten  that  the 
South  was  the  leader  in  the  downward  course  of  democratic 
progress,  and  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  Southerner.  Be- 
lievers in  democracy  ought  surely  to  love  the  country  for 
his  sake.  If  the  embodiment  is  to  be  sought  of  what  is  invi- 
diously represented  as  the  aristocratic  spirit,  it  would  not  be 
found  amongst  the  planters  of  the  South,  who  lead  at  home  the 
simple  lives  of  country  gentlemen,  but  amongst  the  millionaires 
of  the  North,  where  alone  are  the  purple  and  fine  linen,  the 
luxury  and  extravagance,  the  exclusiveness  and  self-esteem  re- 
gard^ as  the  characteristics  of  the  aristocrat.  The  doctrine 
i}{  State  Rights  has  indeed  been  stoutly  maintained  in  the  South, 
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but  not  as  part  of  an  aristocratic,  nay,  expressly  as  part  of  the 
democratic  creed.  State  Rights  are  the  only  protection  against 
the  abuse  of  the  central  power ;  level  them,  and  one  man  wields 
power  over  a  continent,  and  commands  its  resources,  who  is  irre- 
sponsible for  four  years,  and  whom  there  would  be  nothing  to  re- 
strain but  the  strength  of  private  individuals,  equal  to  that  of  so 
many  grains  of  sand.  We  have  seen  in  this  war  that  the  moment 
State  Kights  were  disregarded,  every  barrier  set  up  by  the  Constita- 
tion  went  down  with  them.  It  is  as  the  bulwark  of  defence  against 
despotic  power  and  infringements  of  the  Constitution,  that  the 
people  of  the  South  have  clung  to  State  Rights.  This  contest 
was  therefore  no  conflict  of  political  principles,  but,  as  Earl 
Russell  described  it,  a  struggle  for  independence  on  the  one  side 
and  for  empire  on  the  other.  If,  indeed,  this  were  in  reality  a 
triumph  of  democracy,  then  democracy  must  be  sorely  in  need 
of  something  on  which  to  plume  itself  when  it  is  thought  to 
be  a  matter  of  pride  and  glorification  that  it  has  enabled 
22,000,000  of  people  to  overcome  5,000,000  of  the  same  race. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  caused  the  failure  of 
this  great  effort  of  the  South  to  possess  a  government  of  its  own  ? 
The  principal  cause  is  indeed  obvious  enough,  the  great 
superiority  of  the  North  in  numbers  and  resources.  If  we  add 
to  the  Free  States  the  four  Slave  States  that  followed  their  lead, 
under  more  or  less  compulsion,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
and  Kentucky,  and  to  these  the  districts  at  Federal  command 
from  an  early  period  of  the  war,  say  half  of  Tennessee  and 
Louisiana  and  a  third  of  Virginia,  we  have  a  population,  by^the 
census  of  1860,  of  23,485,722  on  the  Federal  side.  This  leaves 
under  the  rule  of  the  Confederacy  7,662,325.  Here  the  disparity 
of  strength  is  enormous.  On  examination  it  will  be  found  even 
greater  than  it  appears ;  for  these  are  the  numbers  of  the  entire 
populations,  and  that  of  the  South  included  rather  more  than 
3,000,000  out  of  the  4,000,000  of  negroes  who  appear  in  the  census. 
Now,  although  these  displayed  remarkable  fidelity,  and  maintained 
the  whole  Southern  people  in  food  by  their  labour,  still  it  is  clear 
that  the  ranks  of  the  Southern  army  would  have  been  better  filled 
if  the  whole  population  had  supplied  recruits.  And  the  Federals 
had  great  advantages  in  addition  to  superiority  in  numbers. 
Their  command  of  naval  force,  practically  exclusive,  was  soon 
felt  in  a  country  intersected  by  great  rivers.  Looking  back  to 
the  early  stages  of  the  war,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  could 
have  made  any  progress  without  this  advantage.  The  fleet  was 
of  invaluable  service  as  a  means  of  movement,  and  on  two 
occasions  saved  an  army  from  ruin — that  of  Grant  at  Shiloh,  and 
that  of  M'Clellan  on  die  James  River.      There  was,  too,  that 
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special  weapon,  the  blockade,  which  caused  the  disorganization 
of  the  Confederate  finances,  and  prevented  the  importation  of 
munitions  of  war  except  at  so  much  cost  and  with  so  much  irre- 
gularity as  to  compel  manufactures  to  be  established  when  every 
man  was  required  to  meet  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy.  And 
whilst  a  great  immigration  from  Europe  into  the  North  recruited 
its  armies  or  filled  the  place  of  recruits,  the  South  was  entirely 
cut  off  from  this  resource.  If  the  attempt  be  made  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  all  these  elements,  it  will  appear  that  the 
odds  against  which  the  South  has  maintained  this  contest,  were 
in  effect  not  less  than  five  to  one.  There  was  also  a  great  contrast 
in  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  two  people.  The  North  with  its 
ports  open,  with  California  supplying  gold,  and  petroleum 
stimulating  speculation,  soon  discovered  in  the  war  a  mine  of 
sudden  wealth.  Those  who  guided  the  current  of  public  opinion 
grew  rapidly  rich,  for  patriotism  and  profit  went  together.  The 
vast  expenditure  of  the  Government  created  a  lucrative  market ; 
the  railroads  flourished  with  the  transport  of  troops  and  stores ; 
the  creation  of  currency  had  the  effect  for  the  time  of  the  creation 
of  so  much  wealth;  and  never  was  known  a  period  of  such 
prosperity  and  exhilaration.  In  any  country  a  war  will  be 
maintained  with  vigour  by  which  every  one  believes  he  is 
making  a  fortune.  In  the  South,  there  was  the  reverse  of  all  this. 
With  its  commerce  sealed  up ;  at  times  in  dread  of  actual  famine 
(by  which  indeed  it  was  ultimately  reduced) ;  with  districts  one 
after  the  other  devastated  by  the  enemy ;  cut  off  from  aU  the 
comforts,  of  which,  in  such  a  climate,  some  are  necessities  of 
life — the  whole  history  is  a  record  of  suffering  and  endurance, 
of  ruin  to  many,  privation  to  all. 

It  was  expected  generally  that  when  the  day  of  need  drew  nigh 
the  Gmfederate  Government  would  arm  the  negroes,  and  thus 
reduce  the  disparity  of  force.  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  latterly  any  strong  opposition  to  the  step  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  but  the  Government — thwarted,  we  believe,  by  the 
Congress — -delayed  until  it  was  too  late.  Out  of  3,000,000 
of  n^roes  150,000  might  have  been  spared  and  brought  into 
the  field ;  and  considering  how  evenly  the  balance  hung  in  the 
early  campaign  of  last  year,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
this  addition  would  have  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the 
South.  From  the  first,  its  rulers  ought  to  have  seen,  as  it  was 
seen  in  Europe,  that  separation  from  the  Union  must  needs  be 
fatal  to  slavery.  Whedier  or  not  war  might  destroy  it  in  the 
conflict  of  arms,  it  was  certain  that  independence  would  be  fatal 
by  bringing  it  into  direct  collision  with  the  civilised  world. 
Slavery  is  essentially  a  colonial  system ;  and  within  the  Union 
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the  South  held  very  mach  Hbe  positien  of  a  re|^n  for  the  growA 
of  colonial  products — cotton,  tobacco,  Migar,  rice ;  and  its  com* 
mercial  interests  were,  as  we  have  shown  before^  systemttticatly 
sacrificed  to  the  selfish  policy  of  the  North.  Bot  when  the 
Southern  people  desired  to  emerge  from  this  state,  and  to  take  the 
position  A  an  independent  power,  it  diould  have  been  seen  A»t 
this  cbange  inrotred  other  changes.  A  nationality  would  rec^tdre 
a  metropolis^  a  Kteratnre,  a  substantial  middle  claes  \  it  wovhl 
attract  immigrants,  enterprise  and  capital  from  Europe.  Bat 
erery  one  of  these  would  be  an  anti-skrery  element ;  and  against 
these  at  home,  with  the  hostile  opinion  of  Europe  in  fronts  and 
the  whole  weight  of  the  North  upon  the  flank,  it  was  mere  self* 
delusion  to  imagine  that  such  a  system  could  be  maintained. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Southern  people  had  no  interest  what- 
ever in  slavery :  many  of  the  best  men  of  the  South  were  opposed 
to  the  system  ;  indeed  the  first  Secretary  at  War  in  the  cabinet 
of  Jeffisrson  Davis,  General  Randolph,  was  well  known  as  an 
abolitionist  Tlu-oughout  the  history  of  the  United  States^  the 
ablest  opponents  of  slavery,  such  as  Thos.  Jefferson  and  Henry 
Clay,  and  its  most  rancorous  foes,  such  as  Brownlowand  Helper, 
have  all  been  Southern  men.  Had  it  ever  been  placed  before  the 
Southern  people  that  either  slavery  or  independence  must  be  aban- 
doned, there  cannot  be  a  doubt  what  the  choice  wonld  hav«  been. 
Slavery  was,  doubtless,  the  real  cause  why  the  indep^ideAce 
of  the  South  was  not  recognised  by  the  European  powers^  when  • 
the  great  effort  of  the  North  for  the  capture  of  Richmond,  made 
after  ample  preparation  and  in  enormous  force,  ended  in  utter 
fiftilure.  Unquestionably  at  that  time  the  South  possessed  all  the 
attributes  of  an  independent  State — ^a  State  at  war  with  ita 
neighbour,  and  blockaded  by  its  fleets,  as  other  independent 
powers  have  been  before.  Kecognition  would  have  been  war- 
ranted by  the  facts  and  by  the  precedent  most  closely  in  poilvt, 
the  separation  of  Belgium  from  it*  unictfl  with  Holland.  The 
step  was  dictated,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  by  Ae 
most  obvious  coniuderations  of  self-interest  But  it  was  thought 
by  those  with  whom  the  decision  rested — we  do  not  here  inquire 
whether  they  thought  rightly — that,  until  forced  to  it  by  circum- 
stances, our  Government  ought  on  prmciple  to  abstain  fr<»n 
action.  It  was  'not  permitted  to  weigh  political  advantage 
against  what  seemed  to  be  a  moral  obligation.  Few  in  America 
are  likely  to  understand  this.  In  the  Northern  literature  of  the  war 
there  may  be  found  appeals  to  glory,  to  nationality,  to  the  flag, 
^J^.'^l^-interest,  to  future  safety,  but  never  an  appeal  to  any  soch 
thing  as  dtdy.  In  a  country  where  the  doctrine  is  accepted  that  any- 
ttiing  is  fair  in  polities,  and  where  a  popular  phrase  is,  *our  country, 
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rigrbt  or  wrong/  it  maj  be  difficnlt  to  realise  tbe  belief  that  a  great 
political  decision  could  be  formed,  not  by  considering  wkether  the 
step  would  be  advantageous,  but  whether  it  would  be  right. 

Another  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  South  was  excess  of  con- 
fidence.  This  occasioned  the  loss  of  New  Orleans  and  other  earlj 
disasters.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  men  were  orer-brare. 
Although  the  life  of  each  Southern  soldier  was  clearly  worth 
more  to  bis  countiy  than  those  of  three  men  to  the  North; 
though  it  was  plainly  the  true  policy  io  husband  eyeiy  drop 
of  Uood,  to  use  as  weapons  die  difficulties  of  the  country, 
and  never  to  fight  a  battle  in  the  open  field  except  from  ne- 
cessity, the  reverse  of  this  was  always  the  rule.  Through- 
out the  war  there  was  an  incessant  thirst  for  battle.  Lives 
of  Sondiem  soldiers  were  expended,  not  as  if  they  were 
precious,  but  as  if  the  supply  were  inexhaustible.  A  general 
like  Johnson,  who  adopted  the  true  line  of  strategy,  was  discarded 
for  a  fighting  man.  From  this  fiery  valour  sprung  those  aggres- 
sive movements  across  the  Potomac,  into  Kentucky  and  Missouri, 
which  lost  more  men  than  would  have  saved  Richmond.  The 
last  and  most  fatal  of  these  movements,  that  of  Hood  into  Ten- 
nessee, appears  to  have  been  based  on  calculations  wholly  inex- 
plicable in  the  light  of  the  fiicts  before  us,  except  as  an  act  of 
despair.  If  such  it  was,  then  peace  should  have  followed  the 
failure  without  loss  of  time.  And  it  was  a  &tal  error  to  permit 
the  mountain  region  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  almost  with- 
out an  effort  to  preserve  it.  The  great  range  running  flom 
Chattanooga  to  Lynchburg,  the  backbone  of  the  country,  was 
the  true  line  6i  Southern  defence ;  and  the  seaports  should  have 
been  held  only  as  outlying  posts.  Under  the  system  of  strategy 
pursued,  when  the  storm  burst  through  the  coast-Hue,  there  was 
nothing  within  to  rally  upon.  But  it  is  easy  now  to  criticise. 
According  to  the  great  master  of  the  art  of  war,  the  difference 
between  generals  is  in  the  comparative  number  of  their  mistakes. 
If  we  rather  consider  what  was  accomplished,  and  with  what 
scanty  means,  then,  without  any  disparagement  of  the  energy  of 
the  Northern  people  or  the  courage  of  their  soldiers,  we  shall  be 
ibrced  to  say  that  throughout  the  history  of  modem  times  no 
cSoTts  more  amazing,  no  sacrifices  more  unbounded,  no  achieve- 
ments more  glorious  are  on  record  than  those  of  the  people  and 
armies  of  die  South. 

The  efibrts  made  by  the  Northern  people  have,  indeed,  been 
wonderful.  The  immense  armies  they  sent  into  the  field ;  the 
great  fleet  they  called  into  existence ;  tibe  vast  expenditure  they 
sustained ;  the  great  expeditions,  frequently  despatched  when  it 
seemed  as  if  every  resource  had  already  been  strained  to  the 
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utmost;  the  perseverance  with  which  they  surmounted  defeats, 
depression,  despondency,  will  be  for  ever  memorable.  No  one 
in  Europe,  or  probably  in  America,  would  have  believed  five 
years  ago  that  such  efforts  and  results  were  possible.  But  with 
the  North,  as  we  have  seen,  the  war  was  a  source  of  unbounded 
profit.  By  the  stem  test  of  suffering  it  was  never  tried ;  and  some 
of  its  own  speakers  have  said  that  it  would  not  have  stood  that 
test  To  the  South  this  was  soon  applied.  Never  was  war 
encountered  by  a  people  so  unprepared.  When  South  Carolina 
seceded  there  was  not,  belonging  to  the  country,  a  single  company 
of  infantry  or  squadron  of  horse.  There  was  not  a  piece  of  field- 
artillery  ;  the  bells  of  the  churches  were  taken  down  and  cast 
into  cannon.  There  was  no  shot ;  the  roo£s(  of  the  houses  were 
stripped  of  their  lead.  There  was  no  powder;  sulphur  was 
sought  in  the  minerals,  and  artificial  beds  were  formed  in 
thousands  of  cellars  to  produce  saltpetre,  each  householder  con- 
tributing his  mite  to  the  o£5cers  of  the  ^  Nitre  Bureau.*  There 
were  no  medicines ;  the  woods  were  scoured  for  medicinal  herbs. 
There  were  no  shoes;  tanyards  were  constructed,  and  trees 
stripped  of  their  bark,  to  make  leather.  There  was  no  clotb ; 
soon  in  the  cottages  diroughout  the  country  every  woman  had  a 
spinning-wheel  at  work.  There  were  no  blankets ;  carpets  were 
cut  up,  even  from  around  the  communion-altars  of  the  churches, 
and  sent  to  the  soldiers.  There  were  no  ships-of-war ;  steamers 
were  padded  with  cotton-bales,  or  railroads  were  rifled .  of  their 
iron ;  and  the  South,  a  country  without  ships  or  plates,  sent  the 
first  armour-plated  ship  into  action.  It  seemed  as  if  the  spirit 
of  patriotism  had  created  a  new  people — man,  woman,  child — 
hardening  those  who  had  been  nursed  in  luxury  into  a  contempt 
for  hardship ;  calling  out  an  inventive  skill  where  ingenuity  had 
been  dormant,  and  kindling  in  the  gentlest  of  women  a  spirit  and 
a  resolution  that  never  faltered  to  the  last  Are  we  to  be  told  it 
was  a  desire  to  defend  slavery  that  aroused  this  enthusiasm  in 
the  human  breast?  Could  any  other  than  a  lofty  motive  or 
noble  aspiration  thus  impel  a  whole  people  to  encounter  suffering 
or  face  death  without  a  fear  ? 

And  the  results  were  equally  wonderful.  None  travel  through, 
the  South  without  being  struck  by  the  scantiness  of  its  popula- 
tion ;  yet  for  a  long  time  wherever  a  Federal  army  attempted  to 
advance,  troops  were  found  to  be  there  awaiting  it  The  armies 
brought  into  the  field  by  the  South  exceed  in  their  ratio  to  its 
numbers  anything  on  record.  The  genius  displayed  for  war 
astonished  all  who  were  not  aware  that  throughout  die  history  of 
the  Union  every  general  of  renown  has  been  a  Southerner.  Bril- 
liant victories  were  won  against  numbers  always  superior,  not  sel- 
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dom  twofold.  Washington  was  several  times  in  greater  danger  dian 
Richmond.  The  victories  of  Bull  Eun,  Shiloh,  Fredericksburg, 
Manassas,  Chancellorsville,  Mansfield,  Olustee,  Chicamauga; 
the  rout  of  the  seven  days  before  Richmond ;  the  terrible  battles 
of  Elk  Horn,  Murfreesbro',  Sharpsburg,  Grettysburg ;  the  deadly 
repulse  of  Petersburg ;  the  siege  of  Qiarleston,  and  heroic,  un- 
conquerable Sumter.  When  within  four  years  were  such  names 
inscribed  on  the  colours  of  an  army,  called  straight  from  the 
plough  into  the  field  ?  The  whole  is  now  melting  away  into  the 
past.  But  there  is  much  that  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  noble 
dignity  of  Lee,  the  Christian  heroism  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  the 
gallant  daring  of  Stuart,  the  engineering  skill  of  Beauregard,  the 
self-devotion  of  Polk ;  Longstreet,  Johnson,  Hood,  Forrest,  Ewell, 
and  a  host  of  names,  rise  to  remembrance.  Last,  but  not  least, 
the  calm,  resolute  statesman,  who  was  said  by  one  of  no  mean 
authOTity  to  have  made  the  South  into  a  nation,  Jefierson  Davis : 
of  him  a  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

But  the  other  day  Jefferscm  Davis  was  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  men,  admired  as  a  statesman,  respected  as  an  earnest 
Christian,  the  Washington  of  another  generation  of  the  same 
race.  *Now,  none  so  poor  as  do  him  reverence.'  In  this 
country,  happily  firee  from  excitement,  we  can  calmly  weigh 
facts  which  others  see  for  the  time  through  the  distorting  media 
of  prejudice  and  passion.  Jefferson  Davis  simply  followed  the 
example  of  George  Washington.  Both  were  Southerners,  both 
slave-owners,  both  levied  war  against  an  older  government 
Washington,  a  subject  of  the  British  Crown,  under  which  he 
held  a  commission,  committed  an  act  of  unquestionable  treason. 
Jefferson  Davis  was  never  the  subject  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
was  the  chosen  ruler  of  millions  of  the  American  people,  twice 
as  many  as  demanded  their  independence  from  this  country. 
Over  them  he  ruled  for  years  under  all  the  most  complete  forms 
of  constitutional  law.  That  such  a  man  should  be  hunted 
down  as  a  felon,  is  one  of  some  dark  spots  that  will  be  left  by 
this  struggle  on  the  page  of  American  history — of  all  the 
darkest.  The  charge  which  President  Johnson  attempted  to 
fasten  upon  a  fallen  foe,  has  been  scouted  on  every  hand.  The 
assassin  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  stage-stricken  fanatic,  incapable  at 
the  time  of  seeing  that  his  crime  would  be  ruinous  to  diose  he 
thought  to  serve.  After  the  surrender  of  Lee,  even  if  the  whole 
Northern  Cabinet  had  perished,  this  could  only  have  influenced 
the  result  by  rendering  the  irresistible  armies  of  Grant  and 
Sherman  more  revengeful,  and  adding  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
vanquished.  Booth  was  not  a  Southerner,  had  no  connexion 
with  any  State  of  the  Confederacy,  had  endured  no  outrage, 
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suffered  no  loss.  It  was  veil  known  that  his  father's  intellect 
was  disordered,  and  that  he  had  committed  acts  of  violence. 
The  circumstances  of  the  crintie — the  theatre,  the  stage,  the 
flourish,  the  quotation,  the  nan's  life,  his  letters^  his  djing 
request  to  tell  his  mother  that  he  had  done  what  he  thought  for 
the  best — all  indicated  the  individuality  of  the  act,  the  origi- 
nator, the  intended  hero  of  the  tragedy.  It  is  cme  of  die 
crimes  that  throughout  all  history,  and  with  all  nations,  has 
invariably  accompanied  such  convulsions.  No  great  disturbance 
occurs  in  European  hist<»ry  but  some  one  comes  forward  to  play 
this  part  There  is  hardly  a  sovereign  reigning  in  Europe  whose 
life  has  not  been  attempted ;  and  there  are  those  old  enongh  to 
remember  the  conspiracy  of  Thistlewood,  when  it  was  intended 
to  destroy  the  whcJe  Government  of  this  country  at  a  blow.  So 
far,  then,  from  the  event  being  a  rare  phenomenon,  it  was  one  to 
be  anticipated ;  indeed^  it  seems  to  have  been  expected  by  Mr. 
Seward.  As  in  certain  sanitary  conditions  certain  diseases  attack 
the  body,  so,  amidst  wars  and  tumults,  this  form  of  monomania 
seizes  on  minds  so  predisposed.  In  all  this,  however  deplo- 
rable, there  is  nothing  astounding;  but  astounding  it  is  that 
a  President  of  the  United  States  should  bring  a  charge  of  com- 
plicity in  such  a  crime  against  an  eminent  American  statesman 
and  soldier.  To  make  such  a  charge  heedlessly,  without  evidence 
of  the  clearest  character,  was  to  bring  an  ineffaceable  stain  upon 
the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  the  history  of  his  country.  It  bears 
the  aspect  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  reputation  of  a  defence- 
less man.  Amongst  savages  it  is  the  practice  to  gloat  over  the 
tortures  of  the  defeated,  to  make  a  target  of  the  quivering  body, 
and  transfix  it  with  arrows  as  a  pastime.  Civilized  nations 
usually  treat  the  victims  of  war  with  humanity,  even  with  gene- 
rosity. The  whole  conduct  of  the  Government  in  this  matter  of 
the  conspiracy  trial  is  painful  in  the  extreme — ^the  trial  of  an 
offence  wholly  unconnected  with  war  by  a  court-martial;  the 
composition  of  that  courts  its  president,  its  reporter;  the  tittle- 
tattle  received  as  evidence ;  and  beyond  all,  the  secrecy  attempted^ 
carry  us  back  to  the  worst  psages  of  the  darkest  times. 

Jefferson  Davis  is  now  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and 
remains  to  be  tried  for  treason.  If  he  had  committed  this 
crime  he  would  then  stand  on  a  level  with  Washington,  Kossuth, 
Garibaldi,  and  others,  hitherto  the  objects  of  American  admi- 
ration. Can  the  same  thing  be  a  virtue  when  others  suffer, 
and  the  blackest  of  crimes  when  it  injures  ourselves?  If  he 
be  tried  under  the  present  excitement  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  verdict ;  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  American 
people  will  commit  such  an  act  as  to  take  any  man's  life  for 
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simply  ftdlowing  the  cxmmple  of  tliyeir  own  idolised  hero,  and 
exercising  a  right  they  are  all  taught  to  claim— ^a  ^  most  sacred 
right,'  as  Mr.  Lisicola  declared  it  to  be*  And  as  Mr,  Johnson 
retterales  that  treason  is  this  greatest  of  crimes,  we  are  led  to 
examine  how  it  is  regarded  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Here,  so  &r  ftom  being  thus  accounted^  it  is  selected 
from  all  ^othear  offiBOoes,  not  to  be  stigmatised,  but  to  be  dealt 
with  gently,  and  hedged  round  with  protections  fiom  ^treme 
punishment  Th«is,  Art  L,  aec.  9 :  ^  No  bill  of  attainder 
shall  he  passaoL'  Art.  III.,  see.  3 :  '  No  p(H-son  shall  be  con- 
victed ef  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to 
the  same  ov«rt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court.'  In  Art.  IL, 
sec.  4,  k  is  classed  wUh  bribery ;  and  the  6th  Amendment  to 
the  Constittttioa  requires  that  the  aceajsed  shall  hare  the  right 
to  'a  apeedy  and  {mMic  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
State  aad  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted.' Art  IIL,  see.  3,  ordains  that  ^  no  attainder  of  treason 
shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the 
life  of  the  person  attainted^'  And  if  this  trial  is  to  be  conducted 
calmly  as  an  afiair  of  State,  the  difficult  task  must  be  encountered 
of  disproving  the  ri^  of  a  sorer^gn  State  to  withdraw  fiom  its 
onion  with  the  others,  if  any  counsel  dare  to  use  the  argument. 
It  is  not  generally  believed  in  this  country  that  such  a  right 
exists,  but  Rawle,  a  competent  legal  authority,  a  Northerner  and 
devoted  Unionist,  asserts,  in  his  work  on  the  Constitution,  that 
the  right  is  inherent  in  the  Fedeml  system.  That  the  States 
were  originally,  each  of  th^n,  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent 
power,  is  very  certain,  as  they  were  separately  acknowledged  by 
this  coiHalxy  in  these  terms.  That  their  union  undea:  the  title  of 
United  States  did  not  destroy  the  sovereignty  existing  separately 
in  each  is  also  certain,  as  it  is  declared  in  the  first  Constitution : 
^  Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  fieedom,  and  independence.' 
Hiat  each  State  is  sovereign  under  the  pnesent  Constitution  is 
also  certain,  as  it  has  been  so  decided  on  seveml  occasions  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  a  decisicm  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Now, 
if  a  soFssetgn  State  cannot  withdraw  from  its  union  with  other 
States,  there  must  be  some  power  which  pievents  it — a  power 
over  it,  waA  superior  to  its  own  will.  If  »Oy  its  condition  is  that 
of  inCoriority  or  subjection  to  that  higher  power,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  sovereign.  No  such  power  is  known  to  the  Constitu* 
tion,  for  the  States  are  all  co-equal ;  and,  what  is  pc^pularly 
tensed  '  the  Government,'  is  simply  the  common  administmtion, 
or  Federal  agent,  to  whom  certain  limited  powers  were  ^  dele- 
gated' by  the  States.  The  recipient  of  a  delegated  power 
cannot  be  superior  in  authority  to  those  of  whom  it  is  the  dele- 
gate. 
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gate.  This  would  be  to  put  tlie  agent  above  the  principal,  or 
the  servant  above  the  master;  and  where  a  sovereign  State 
^delegates'  limited  powers  to  an  agent  for  certain  ends,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  that  it  cannot  withdraw  them  when  those  ends 
are  not  attained.  This  right  to  withdraw,  ^to  resume'  them, 
was  asserted  by  Virginia  when  that  State  became  a  party  to  the 
Constitution,  and  it  was  asserted  in  the  solemn  form  of  an  act  of 
assembly — a  law  of  the  State.  Virginia,  therefore,  in  seceding 
from  the  Union,  simply  exercises  the  right  which  she  reserved 
by  law  when  she  entered  it  It  may  be  said  that  this  law  has 
no  force  beyond  her  limits ;  but  they  who  accepted  her  adhesion 
to  the  Union  with  this  reserved  right,  solemnly  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  cannot  now  complain  that  it  is  exercised ;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  any  State  could  have  entered  into  the 
Federal  compact  without  the  power  of  withdrawing  if  its  terms 
were  broken.  This  was  the  only  possible  means  of  redress  or 
escape  from  wrong  if  committed  by  the  majority.  One. of  the 
points  of  the  Constitution  will  illustmte  this.  Tlie  small  States 
insisted  that  each,  whatever  its  size,  should  have  equal  weight 
in  the  Senate,  and  that  this  should  never  be  altered  to  the 
prejudice  of  any  State  without  its  own  consent  It  results  that 
the  little  strip  of  soil,  Delaware,  has  its  two  members  in  the 
Senate  equally  with  New  York,  a  state  exceeding  in  all  respects 
several  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  And  if  the  whole  of  the 
other  thirty-five  States  should  desire  it,  they  cannot  rightfully 
alter  this  without  the  consent  of  Delaware.  But  suppose  they  do 
so  with  or  without  right,  what  redress  has  Delaware  r  She  could 
not  outvote  or  fight  the  others,  and  must  either  submit  to  a  breach 
of  the  compact  without  redress,  or  retire  firom  it  This  may 
explain  the  remarkable  statement  of  Rawle — *  This  right  (that 
of  secession)  must  be  considered  an  ingredient  in  the  original 
composition  of  the  general  Government,  which,  though  not 
expressed,  was  mutually  understood.'  That  such  understanding 
existed  with  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  early  debates  of  Congress  under  the  existing 
Constitution  the  threat  of  seceding  was  made  more  than  once, 
and  the  right  to  do  so  was  not  questioned.  In  the  Constitution 
there  is  no  principle  that  permits  the  coercion  of  a  State.  When 
suggested  it  was  deliberately  excluded ;  and  if  there  be  nothing 
that  can  lawfully  coerce  a  State  to  remain,  what  can  lawfully 
prevent  its  going  ? 

And  if,  as  De  Tocqueville  held,  the  right  of  secession  cannot 
be  disproved,  it  follows  that  when  the  event  occurs,  the  State 
becomes  a  foreign  power  as  regards  the  rest ;  and  if  war  ensue, 
the  acts  of  its  citizens  are  acts  of  war,  and  noit  of  treason.     The 
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difference  produced  by  the  step  is  very  material.  If  a  citizen  of 
Maryland  were  now  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, he  would  commit  an  act  of  treason.  But  if  that  State 
should  first  secede,  and  call  out  its  forces  to  resist  invasion,  he 
must  then  respond  to  the  call,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his 
land.  Can  he  commit  treason  by  acting  in  obedience  to  law  ? 
According  to  the  Washington  theory,  the  position  of  the  Southern 
man  would  be  hard  indeed ;  for  if  he  obeyed  the  Federal  call, 
and  should  be  found  in  arms  against  bis  State,  he  would  be  guilty 
of  treason  against  the  law  of  that  State ;  and  if  he  obeyed  the 
State  call,  he  is  now  charged  with  treason  against  the  Federal 
Government.  Such  a  position  cannot  be  tenable.  The  law  of 
the  State  plainly  absolves  the  citizen  who  has  no  choice  but  to 
obey  it  Against  the  State  itself,  redress  may  be  desired  and 
demanded  ;  but  it  cannot  be  found  rightfully  in  that  Constitution 
from  which  the  coercion  of  a  State  was  excluded.  A  traitor, 
too,  takes  up  arms  against  the  Government  that  is  over  him,  and 
attempts  to  overthrow  it.  We  cannot  find  that  any  one  attempted 
to  overthrow  the  Washington  Government;  on  the  contrary, 
strong  efforts  were  made  by  the  South  to  enter  into  amicable 
relations  with  it  But  arguments  of  this  kind  are  not  likely  to 
obtain  much  attention  at  a  period  of  such  excitement  One  that 
cannot  be  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  a  state  of  war  was  recognised 
by  the  Federal  Government  It  was  so  adjudged  not  only  by 
prize  courts,  but  by  the  Supreme  Court,  whose  decision  cannot 
be  set  aside.  It  was  recognised  in  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
and  various  conventions  entered  into  during  the  war.  It  was 
admitted  in  the  most  striking  manner  by  President  Lincoln  and 
his  Secretary  of  State,  who  went  in  person  to  treat  with  the 
commissioners  of  Jefferson  Davis.  It  has  been  said  that  all 
this  was  done  under  the  pressure  of  events,  leaving  original  rights 
in  abeyance,  which  may  now  be  revived.  By  this  kind  of  argu- 
ment almost  any  breach  of  faith  could  be  defended.  Whatever 
the  motives,  there  is  the  fact.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  Pre- 
sident Lincoln  went  to  negotiate  with  ambassadors  appointed  by 
a  traitor.  Whoever  treats  with  the  ambassador  treats  with  the 
Government,  and  with  the  head  of  that  Government ;  and  after 
this,  Mr.  Johnson  has  no  more  right  to  charge  the  head  of  that 
Government  with  treason  than  we  had  to  charge  it  upon  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war.  We  cannot 
take  opposite  principles,  change  them  about,  reverse  them,  leave 
them,  return  to  them,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  day.  No 
government  can  play  fast  and  loose  in  matters  of  life  or  death. 

Tlierc  are  other  considerations.  For  four  years  JelTerson 
Davis  was  the  appointed  ruler  of  eleven  great  states — states. 
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several  of  which  had  been  acknowledged  as  free,  sovereign  and 
independent  powers  by  the  Governments  of  Europe.  His  domi- 
nion was  no  mere  insurgent  district,  but  a  region  ample  enough 
for  many  kingdoms.  He  sent  into  the  field  great  armies,  made 
illustrious  by  brilliant  victories  and  leaders  of  enduring  renown. 
Supported  by  a  unanimous  people,  he  ruled  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  the  land  and  its  constitution.  When  vehemently 
urged,  as  he  was,  to  suppress  the  opposition  papers,  which  were 
ever  buzzing  and  stinging  at  Richmond,  greatly  to  the  profit  of 
the  enemy,  he  resolutely  refused  to  interifere  with  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  When  urged  to  retaliate  the  murder  of  ten  men,  shot 
in  cold  blood  at  Palmyra  by  the  Federal,  McNeil,  under  circum- 
stances of  atrocity  that  none  can  read  without  a  shudder,  he 
refused  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  natural  indignation,  and  declined 
to  shed  one  drop  of  blood  except  on  the  open  field  of  battle. 
In  all  but  penury — for  his  property  fell  early  into  the  enemy^s 
hands,  and  his  salary,  payable  in  a  depreciated  currency,  soon 
afforded  but  the  necessities  of  life — calm,  dignified,  swaying  with 
commanding  intellect  the  able  men  who  surrounded  him  ;  elo- 
quent as  a  speaker,  and  as  a  writer,  giving  state  papers  to  the 
world  which  are  amongst  the  finest  compositions  in  our  time  ; 
of  warm  domestic  affections  in  bis  inner  life,  and  strong  religious 
convictions ;  held  up  by  vigour  of  the  spirit  that  nerved  an 
exhausted  and  enfeebled  frame — such  was  the  chosen  constitu- 
tional ruler  of  one-fourth  of  the  American  people,  whom  it  is  now 
proposed  to  visit  with  a  felon's  death.  VVe  do  not  believe  that 
such  an  act  will  be  perpetrated.  Three  minutes  may  end  that 
life  on  the  scaffold,  but  all  the  centuries  to  come  cannot  undo 
the  deed.  We  feel  assured  there  are  those  in  the  North  who  will 
reflect  how  such  an  act  would  read  in  the  future  history  of  the 
countrymen  of  Washington.  Nor  can  there  be  wanting  in  the 
North  men  of  sufficient  judgment  to  discern  that  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  re-union  are  great  enough  without  adding  another — 
a  spot  that  could  never  be  washed  out  whilst  memory  holds  its 
place  amongst  the  people  of  the  South. 

And  now  that  the  struggle  is  ended,  the  mind  cannot  be 
restrained  from  some  attempt  to  penetrate  the  future,  and  form 
an  opinion  of  its  probabilities.  Are  the  American  people  likely 
to  gain,  or  their  institutions,  by  the  possession  of  a  colossal 
Poland  ?  It  has  been  the  great  argument  or  excuse  of  the  North 
for  the  invasion  of  the  sister  States,  that  it  was  a  necessity  to  pre- 
serve the  *  national  life.'  This  is  one  of  those  popular  phrases 
which  play  so  important  a  part  in  American  aifiairs.  Will  it 
bear  examination  ?  If  the  national  life  cannot  exist  unless  Texas, 
California,  Oregon,  be  comprised  in  the  Union,  how  did  it  exist 
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when  those  regions  belonged  to  a  foreign  Power  ?  How  did  it 
exist  when  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  were  outside  of  the 
Union  ?  If  anything  represents  the  nation  as  a  whole,  it  is  the 
Constitution,  without  which  we  have  no  other  than  separate 
States.  Now  the  Constitution,  this  sacred  source  of  what  is  called 
national  life,  itself  provides  for  a  state  of  things  which  left  one- 
third  of  the  existing  States  outside  of  its  pale.  It  provides  that  it 
should  come  into  full  force  whenever  nine  out  of  thirteen  States 
should  accept  it.  Hence  a  division  of  the  Union,  the  separate 
existence  of  part  of  the  States,  was  not  only  a  possibility  foreseen 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  but  was  calmly  provided  for 
in  it  It  is  well  known  that  the  people  of  the  North,  having 
annexed  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  of  Mexico,  look  forward 
to  the  absorption  of  the  rest.  Will  it,  then,  be  essential  to  the 
national  life  that  seven  or  eight  millions  of  races  and  creed 
totally  discordant,  should  form  part  of  it  ?  Is  a  nation  made  or 
preserved  by  inviting  the  subjects  of  other  powers,  the  natives  of 
other  countries,  Germans  and  Irishmen,  to  cross  over  and  inhabit 
its  territory?  The  policy  pursued  by  those  "^ho  clamour  for 
nationality  is  directly  opposed  to  the  existence  of  a  nation.  For 
a  natioh  cannot  be  made  artificially,  by  law  or  by  importations 
from  across  the  seas ;  it  must  be  nata^  born  on  the  soil,  Austria 
is  a  great  political  power,  but  there  is  no  Austrian  nation ;  it  is 
an  aggregate  of  many  nations.  So  the  United  States  form  a 
great  political  power,  embracing  millions  of  Irishmen,  Germans, 
negroes;  com|>rising,  indeed,  the  native  races  of  three  con- 
tinents. Hence  the  phrase,  *  preserving  the  national  life,'  really 
means  preserving  Northern  power.  The  Northern  States,  without 
the  admixture  of  millions  of  negroes,  and  a  still  larger  number  of 
men  of  temperament  opposed  to  their  own,  would  surely  have 
form^  a  more  perfect  nationality  than  that  attained  by  all  this 
bloodshed.  Their  territory,  three  thousand  miles  across,  and 
their  population,  larger  than  that  of  the  whole  Union  was  a  few 
years  ago,  might  surely  have  satisfied  a  power  of  which  living  men 
saw  the  birth.  It  is  true  we  are  told  by  Mr;  Ward  Beecher  that 
we  on  this  mere  speck  of  ground  have  no  idea  of  proper  dimen- 
sions. Mr.  Beecher  appears  to  have  forgotten  that,  so  far  as 
mere  size  goes,  a  space  equal  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  United 
States,  North  and  South,  might  be  removed  from  the  British 
empire  without  being  seriously  missed.  The  area  of  the  entire 
Union  and  its  territories  is  almost  exactly  3,000,000  of  square 
miles ;  that  of  the  British  empire  is  above  8,000,000  of  square 
miles.  Of  this  there  is  a  section  larger  than  the  Southern  States, 
which  we  shall  permit  peacefully  to  separate  whenever  its  people, 
with  reasoilable  utianimity,  express  a  desire  to  do  so.    Hence,  we 
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think  it  quite  possible  in  this  country  to  form  other  than  pettj 
ideas  even  on  the  subject  of  magnitude ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  the  opinion,  that  if  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
were  transferred   to  America  and    scattered  over  3,000,000   of 
square  miles,  it  would  be  but  a  question  of  time  and  growth 
when  a  division  into  separate  powers  would  occur.     It  hardly 
seems  in  the  nature  of  diings  that  New  York,  on  the  Atlantic, 
should  be  permanently  the  metropolis  of  great  regions  aa  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  3500  miles  away  from  it     And  however  differ^it 
may  be  the  popular  feeling  of  the  day,  we  regard  the  extent  of 
the  Union  as  a  cause  that  must  be  fatal  in  the  end  to  the  Federa- 
tion.    We  have  been  told  hitherto  that  this  danger  was  counter- 
acted by  the  division  into  States,  each  really  governing  itself ; 
and  that  this  machinery  could  be  adapted  to  and  worked  with 
forty  or  fifty  States  as  well  as  thirty.     But  those  State  rights, 
which  really  had  much  of  this  efficacy,  are  now  to  be  obliterated. 
With  them  will  vanish  the  best  argument  for  the  permanence  of 
the    Union.      We    cannot,   however,  expect  that   the    Northern 
people   should   have    regulated    their   policy   by   views   of  the 
future.     They  seem  to  have  apprehended,  indeed,  an  immediate 
danger,  beyond  the  separation  of  the  South.     It  appears  to  have 
been  admitted  that  if  the  South  obtained  its  independence,  the 
division  of  the  North  itself  would  surely  follow.     At  one  time 
we  are  told  the  South  and  its  slavery  caused  the  danger  of  disrup- 
tion ;  at  another,  the  South  appears  as  the  cementing  principle^ 
bereft  of  which  the  Union  of  the  free  men  of  the  North  must  fall 
to  pieces.     Strange,  that  the  people  of  the  South  should  be  pre- 
pared to  face  the  hazards  of  a  separate  nationality,  whilst  those  of 
the  North,  twice  their  number,  should  consider  themselves  unable 
to  stand  alone.     It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  Union  that  was  not 
expected  to  hold  good  over  a  homogeneous  part,  is  more  likely 
to  endure  over  a  combination  of  discordant  elements. 

As  to  the  pretence,  so  industriously  urged  here,  that  the  real 
object  of  the  North  was  to  abolish  slavery,  it  would  be  idle  to 
argue  with  anything  so  obviously  insincere.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
surely  most  likely  to  know  why  he  called  out  the  75,000  men,  and 
made  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  he  told  us,  not  that  it  was  to  free  the 
negro,  but  to  save  the  Union.  The  true  object  on  either  side  is 
fairly  stated  in  the  *  New  York  Times,*  the  organ  of  the  Federal 
Government  It  speaks  thus :  '  What  is  the  South  fighting  for  ? 
There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  here  in  the  North  that  it  is  fighting 
for  slavery.  This  is  erroneous.  Though  a  passion  for  slavery 
was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  war,  it  does  not  now  sustain 
tlie  war.  The  South  would  buy  triumph  to-morrow,  if  it  could, 
by  a  complete  sacrifice  of  slavery.     It  would  not  yield,  though  it 
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could  take  a  bond  of  fate  that  by  yielding  it  could  save  slavery. 
What  Jefierson  Davis  told  Colonel  Jacques  is  perfectly  true,  that 
slavery  had  now  nothing  to  do  with  the  war,  and  that  the  only 
question  was  that  of  Southern  independence.  It  is  precisely  this 
for  which  the  South  is  fighting — exactly  the  converse  of  the 
]^fational  principle  for  which  the  North  is  fighting.  We  can  tell 
the  South,  in  all  sincerity,  that  the  Northern  people  will  carry 
this  war  to  any  extremity  rather  than  let  the  nationality  be 
broken.'  Here  very  competent  authority  confirms  the  assertion 
of  Earl  Russell,  that  the  North  was  fighting  for  empire,  the  South 
for  independence.  It  is  true  that  as  the  war  went  on,  the  anti- 
slavery  feeling  of  the  North  widely  extended.  This  has  been 
described  as  tibe  growth  of  virtue ;  we  should  call  it  the  growth 
of  passion.  Was  it  love  for  the  negro  that  grew,  or  hate  for  his 
master  ?  We  are  told  the  war  had  exercised  a  purifying,  elevating 
effect  on  the  people  of  the  North.  It  is  new  Christian  doctrine 
to  claim  this  as  the  result  of  shedding  the  blood  of  brothers.  So 
far  as  we  can  discern  the  effect,  it  is  precisely  the  reverse.  As 
the  war  went  on,  the  Northern  people  grew  more  and  more  indif- 
ferent to  their  own  Constitution,  till  they  looked  with  apathy  on 
breaches  of  it  which  at  one  time  would  have  roused  the  fiercest 
indignation.  They  became  more  and  more  callous  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  and  the  infliction  of  human  suffering.  Debt 
ceased  to  give  uneasiness,  and  the  volunteer  was  exchanged  for 
the  conscript  Luxury,  extravagance,  speculation,  grew  witli 
rapid  strides.  We  should  hardly  call  this  the  purifying  of  a 
people.  We  cannot  see  that  the  life  of  a  nation  is  fostered  by 
the  death  of  its  sons.  We  distrust  the  creation  of  wealth  that 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  increase  of  debt  We  doubt  the 
moral  growth  that  produces  such  men  as  Butler  and  Blenker, 
Turchin  and  M'.Neil,  that  is  illustrated  by  the  preachings  of 
Brownlow,  or  the  ravings  of  'Anna  Dickenson.  Nor  do  we  see 
that  the  cause  of  freedom  has  gained  by  the  liberation  of  four 
millions  of  negroes  and  the  reduction  of  five  millions  of  our  own 
race  to  bondage. 

Nothing  more  deplorable  than  the  fate  of  the  South  can  well 
be  imagined  ;  impoverished,  desolate,  derided,  a  land  of  anxiety 
for  the  living  and  lamentation  for  the  dead,  assailed  at  the  same 
time  by  all  the  sufferings  of  defeat  and  all  the  dangers  of  a  social 
revolution.  Its  lot  is  far  worse  than  that  of  a  conquered  country, 
which  would  be  protected  in  some  measure  by  the  laws  of  war. 
In  one  direction  it  is  visited  with  the  penalties  of  war ;  in  another 
with  the  punishment  for  treason ;  in  a  third  with  consequences 
that  neither  war  nor  insurrection  produce.  Its  position  is  that  of 
a  man  to  whom  three  different  instruments  of  torture  are  applied 
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at  once.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  that  either  war  or  insur- 
rection warrants  the  seizure  of  a  fourth  of  all  the  cotton  in  the 
country,  its  only  available  resource.  Loyal  or  disloyal,  innocent 
or  guilty,  all  suffer  alike.  And  another  measure  proposed  is  still 
more  remarkable.  Perhaps  at  first  view  no  idea  more  supremely 
ridiculous  could  well  present  itself  to  the  mind  than  that  of  giving^ 
the  suffrage  at  once  to  all  the  negroes.  Can  there  be  a  dozen 
field  negroes  in  all  the  South  who  could  even  pronounce  the  word 
suffrage,  or  who  can  be  supposed  to  have  the  faintest  idea  what 
such  a  word  means?  The  other  day  slavery  was  said  to  have 
brutalised  the  race  until  nothing  was  left  but  the  mere  shape  of 
humanity.  Now  they  suddenly  appear  as  the  most  loyal,  intelli- 
gent, praiseworthy,  loveable  of  mankind — devoted  to  Constitu- 
tional principles,  admirers  of  Northern  character,  worthy  of  the 
fullest  privileges  of  citizenship.  The  countrymen  of  Washington, 
Madison,  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  Lee,  are  quite  a  lower  type  of 
beings ;  so  we  are  told  are  the  Irish  and  the  Germans.  It  is 
curious  that  when  the  Southern  man  was  to  be  maligned,  he  had 
reduced  the  negro  to  a  brute ;  but  when  there  is  an  object  to  be 
gained  by  the  discovery,  that  same  negro  is  found  to  be  an  angel. 
The  meaning  of  all  this  can  easily  be  discerned.  The  Republican 
party  have  an  idea  that  when  the  South  recovers  from  its  present 
prostration,  it  may  send  members  to  Congress  who  may  not  vote 
as  they  wish.  Now  in  several  of  the  States  the  negroes  equal  the 
white  population  in  number,  and  it  is  assumed  they  will  be 
entirely  controlled  by  the  Northerners  who  go  down  to  settle  in 
the  country.  The  latter,  with  the  negro  vote  in  their  hands,  of 
course  would  carry  every  election,  and  produce  the  same  result 
as  if  the  Southerners  were  deprived  in  the  future  of  all  representa- 
tion. This  cunning  scheme  of  course  is  made  to  wear  a  virtuous 
and  lofty  form ;  it  is  another  proof  of  *  moral  growth.'  But  in- 
genious as  it  is,  we  rather  think  it  assumes  what  should  not  be 
taken  for  granted.  The  negro  race  possesses  in  a  high  degree  a 
feeling,  well  known  and  ever  strong  where  it  exists,  of  reverential 
clinging  to  the  old,  traditional,  rightful  owner,  and  aversion  to 
the  stranger  who  dispossesses  him.  Every  one  in  tlie  South 
knows  the  feeling  of  the  negro  towards  the  old  family,  even  in 
its  decay.  Hence  we  think  this  very  ingenious  contrivance,  if 
adopted,  will  break  down  in  practice.  Meantime  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  thought  worthy  of  notice,  even  by  Mr.  Chase, 
that,  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  neither 
the  Federal  Congress  nor  its  President  has  a  particle  of  right  to 
control,  direct,  or  extend  the  suffrage  in  any  one  of  the  States. 

The  amnesty,  or  what  is  called  amnesty,  proclaimed  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  is  far  beyond  anything  yet  attempted  in  Poland.     It  is 
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a  deliberate  scheme  for  reducing  to  destitution,  for  destroying  in 
fact,  all  the  upper  classes  of  a  nation.  By  what  right  is  every  man 
of  substance  to  hold  his  property  only  if  Mr.  Johnson  so  will  it? 
No  conqueror  in  modem  times  ever  claimed  such  a  right  as  this, 
no  laws  of  war  grant  any  such  spoliation.  But  then  treason, 
that  *  blackest  of  crimes  1 '  True,  but  if  there  be  such  a  crime  it 
can  only  be  in  breach  of  a  Federal  law ;  and  what  says  the  Federal 
Constitution  ?  Amendment  No.  5 :  No  person  shall  *  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.' 
No.  8  enjoins :  *  Excessive  bj^il  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
inflicted.-  Hence  the  Confiscation  Act  passed  by  the  Federal 
Congress  is  wholly  unconstitutional ;  there  is  no  particle  of  lawful 
power  in  the  Government  to  take  any  man's  property  until  he 
has  been  first  tried  and  convicted.  Even  then,  by  the  express 
clause  already  quoted,  it  can  only  be  taken  for  his  lifetime. 
Hence,  the  whole  policy  now  adopted  towards  the  South  is  not 
only  an  outrage  on  humanity  but-  the  most  flagrant  breach  of  law 
ever  committed  by  a  Government  affecting  to  rule  under  the 
restraints  of  law.  The  property  held  in  the  South  in  slaves, 
under  the  laws  of  the  IJnited  States,  exceeded,  when  the  war 
broke  out,  500,000,000/.  sterling  in  amount.  This  vast  sum 
is  swept  away  by  a  mere  despotic  stroke  of  the  pen,  without 
compeQsation,  without  a  thought  of  consequences,  without 
attempt  at  provision  for  the  future  of  either  race.  Surely  this  is 
a  somewhat  '  excessive  fine '  to  inflict  But,  even  after  this  is 
swept  away,  whoever  has  property  exceeding  4000/.  in  value  is 
excluded  from  this  amnesty.  It  is  true  he  may  hope  to  make  his 
peace  by  petition,  by  going  on  his  knees  to  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
course  well  bribing  his  way  through  all  the  officials.  Poor  Vir- 
ginia— the  spirit  of  Washington  might  have  looked  without  a 
blush  on  the  deeds  of  her  sons  in  defence  of  their  soil ;  blush  it 
may  for  those  to  whom  he,  that  great  Southerner,  gave  the  power 
they  thus  use  against  his  family  and  his  State. 

AH  this  the  unhappy  people  of  the  South  have  to  suffer. 
There  is  no  choice  but  with  the  fortitude  in  which  they  have  so 
well  schooled  themselves,  to  live  through  the  present  into  the 
future.  It  remains,  with  mutual  aid,  to  resume,  as  best  they  may, 
the  pursuits  of  industry,  and  perform,  as  best  they  may,  their 
duties  as  citizens.  None  here  had  any  part  in  producing  the 
convulsion.  The  right  of  secession,  ill  understood,  was  generally 
regarded  as  chimerical,  and  the  action  of  the  South  as  void  of 
sufficient  cause  and  ill  advised.  As  the  subject  came  to  be 
studied,  the  sympathy  of  large  numbers  was  given  to  the  South — 
in  some  cases  from  conviction  that  thpy  had  right  on  their  side, 
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in  others  from  admiration  of  their  gallant  spirit  and  glorious 
achievements,  with  many  from  that  feeling  which  is  part  of  our 
nature,  a  leaning  to  the  weaker  side.  But  as  none  endeavoured 
to  provoke  the  catastrophe,  so  none  will  attempt  by  word  or  pen 
to  impede  the  return  of  concord.  This,  however,  must  not 
prohibit  the  frank  expression  of  opinion  on  great  public  events, 
whether  as  regards  their  past  history  or  their  probable  influence 
on  the  future. 

In  contemplating  a  Union  restored  by  force,  we  cannot  forget 
what  has  been  so  often  exemplified — the  power  of  a  people's 
traditions  and  their  tenacity  of  life.  The  Union  had  no  stronger 
bond  than  its  history.  Its  progress  and  renown,  its  great  present 
and  unbounded  future,  its  principles  and  its  flag,  were  common  to 
all  and  gloried  in  alike  by  North  and  South.  Between  the  two 
people  there  had  ever  been  much  discordance,  which  time  had 
widened  ;  but  they  had  fought  on  the  same  fields,  shared  the  same 
misfortunes,  rejoiced  in  the  same  triumphs.  In  the  place  of  this 
strong  connecting  link,  history  for  the  future  will  be  a  centrifugal 
force.  Through  all  time  to  come  there  will  be  two  histories, 
widely  different ;  and  if  the  press  of  the  South  be  ever  free.  It  will 
have  a  literature  of  Its  own.  It  will  have  its  own  memories,  its 
own  heroes,  its  own  tears,  its  own  dead.  Under  these  traditions 
sons  will  grow  to  manhood,  and  lessons  sink  deep  that  are  learned 
from  widowed  mothers.  Numbers  of  Northern  people  will 
doubtless  settle  in  the  country,  but  there  is  a  well-known  tendency 
in  these  to  become  acclimatised  in  spirit ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  dis- 
lodge 5,000,000  of  people.  Hence,  the  prospect  most  apparent 
in  the  future  is  that  of  a  proud  people  chafing  under  the  bitterness 
of  injustice  and  the  remembrance  of  defeat  And  the  extinction 
of  slavery  produces  a  new  danger  to  the  Union.  It  enforced 
that  cohesion  of  the  Northern  States,  which  they  do  not  naturally 
possess,  and  which  has  given  them  their  present  triumph.  With 
the  fall  of  slavery  this  disappears,  and  the  alliance  of  the  South 
and  West,  hitherto  superficial,  may  eventually  become  thorough. 
This  is  the  first  civil  war  of  the  race  on  that  continent.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  an  instance  of  a  Republic  whose  first  civil 
war  was  its  last.  But  the  terrible  costs  of  this  struggle  will  long 
be  remembered,  and,  with  such  experience,  if  it  should  prove 
that  any  large  section  of  the  American  people  again  desire  to 
exercise  Mr.  Lincoln's  *  most  valuable  and  most  sacred  right ' — 
that  of  possessing  a  government  of  their  own,  we  trust  the 
spectacle  will  be  exhibited  which  Mr.  Seward  once  described — 
that  of  a  great  people  re-arranging  its  Government  to  common 
advantage,  peacefully,  and  ;with  the  approval  of  the  world. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  On  tlie  Exploration  of  the  North  Polar  Region, 
By  Captain  Sherard  Osborn,  R.N.,  C.B.  A  Paper  read  at 
a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  on  January 
23rd,  1865. 

2.  On  the  Origin  and  Migrations  of  the  Greenland  Esquimaux. 
By  Clements  R.  Markham,  Secretary  R.G.S. 

3.  On  the  Proposed  Expedition  to  the  North  Pole:  a  Letter 
addressed  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison^  K.C.B.  By  Dr.  Augustus 
Petermann. 

4.  Second  Letter  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  on  the  subject  of 
North  Polar  Exploration,     By  Dr.  A.  Petermann. 

5.  On  the  best  Route  for  North  Polar  Exploration,  By  Clements 
R.  Markham,  Secretary  R.G.S.  A  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  on  April  10th,  1865. 

6.  Minute,  on  the  North  Polar  Exploration^  passed  by  the  Cotmcil 
of  tlie  Linncean  Society, 

7.  N(4es  on  the  Ice  between  Greenland  and  Nova  Zembla ;  being 
the  results  of  Investigations  into  the  Records  of  Early  Dutch 
Voyages  in  the  Spitzbergen  Seas,  By  Captain  Jansen,  of  the 
Dutch  Navy. 

WE  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  over  the  map  of  the  world, 
and  we  shall  at  once  see  how  small  a  portion  is  as  yet 
thoroughly  explored.  On  a  recent  occasion,  when  the  discoveries 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  region  round  the  sources  of  the  Tigris, 
were  under  discussion.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  truly  remarked  that, 
out  of  Europe,  we  really  knew  little  of  the  geography  of  the 
world,  beyond  the  high  roads  of  communication.  Palestine  it- 
self, the  common  fatherland  of  all  Christians,  is  not  half  known, 
and  still  awaits  the  operations  of  a  modem  exploration  Society. 
Central  Asia  is  not  more  accessible  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Marco  Polo.  The  land  routes  from  India  and  Burmah  to  China 
are  closed  to  us.  Corea  and  New  Guinea  are  unknown  lands. 
Africa  is  a  vast  continent  teeming  with  unsolved  geographical 
problems.  In  South  America,  thousands  upon .  thousands  of 
square  miles  have  never  been  trodden  by  a  civilized  explorer. 
But  it  is  in  the  extreme  north  and  south  that  the  widest  extent  of 
unknown  region  still  ofTers  a  field  for  enterprise. 

The  North  Polar  region,  that  immense  tract  of  hitherto 
nnpenetrated  land  and  sea  which  surrounds  one  end  of  the  axis 
of  our  earth,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  fields  of  discovery  that 
remain.  To  the  people  of  this  country  it  should  have  a  peculiar 
charm,  for  the  record  of  maritime,  and  especially  of  Arctic 
enterprise,  runs,  like  a  bright  silver  thread,  through  the  history 
of  the  English  nation,  lighting  up  its  darkest  and  most  discredit- 
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able  periods,  and  ever  giving  cause  for  just  pride  at  times  ifvhen 
contemporary  events  would  be  sources  only  of  sbaine  and  sprrqw. 

The  undiscovered  region  is  bounded,  on  the  &uropeaq  side, 
by  the  80th  parallel  of  latitude,  except  where  Scoresby,  Parry, 
Kane,  and  a  few  others,  have  slightly  broken  into  its  outer 
circumference;  but  on  the  Asiatic  side  it  extends  fully  to  75*^ 
and  74',  and  westward  of  Behring's  Strait  our  knowledge  is 
bounded  by  the  72nd  degree.  Thus,  in  some  directions,  it  is 
more  than  1500  miles  across,  and  it  covers  an  area  of  upwards  of 
2,000,000  square  miles.  The  parallel  of  70'  skirts  the  northern 
shores  of  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ;  and 
between  70°  and  80°  there  is  an  intervening  belt  separating  the 
known  from  the  unknown,  which,  in  different  directions,  has 
been  more  or  less  explored  by  the  intrepid  seamen  and  travellers 
of  various  nations.  Their  successes  apd  disasters,  their  daring 
exploits  and  wonderful  adventures,  form  the  record  whence  we 
must  gather  such  information  as  is  at  present  within  our  reach 
respecting  the  outer  edge  of  the  unknown  Polar  Region.  This 
information  will  assist  us  in  the  necessary  speculations,  by  means 
of  which  we  must  form  an  estimate  of  the  uses  and  advantages 
that  will  be  derived  from  a  North  Polar  expedition. 

Voyages  of  discovery,  and  the  surveying  expeditions  which 
supplement  them,  are  the  most  useful  occupations  of  our  navy  in 
times  of  peace.  Apart  from  their  direct  apd  positive  results, 
such  enterprises  have  an  excellent  effect  on  the  naval  service. 
They  form  a  school  .for  the  exercise  of  those  high  qualities  which 
combine  to  make  the  character  of  a  Nelsqn  or  a  Cochrane. 
Self-reliance,  decision,  indomitable  determination,  and  fertility 
of  resource,  are  produced  in  those  officers  who  serve  iq  the 
Arctic  regions.  The  combined  audacity  and  sound  judgment 
displayed  by  Nelson  at  the  Nile  and  at  Trafalgar  may  be  traced 
to  the  education  of  the  Spitzbergen  seas  and  the  Polar  pack. 
Another  useful  result  of  Arctic  expeditions  is  the  interest 
and  sympathy  they  excite  thrpughout  the  civilized  world. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  strengthen  the  friendship  between  nations. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  scientific  results  to  be  obtained 
from  a  Polar  expedition  are  important  in  themselves,  and  that  no 
undue  risk  will  be  incurred  by  the  explorers,  there  are  assuredly 
the  strongest  reasons  for  undertaking  such  an  expedition  on 
grounds  of  public  policy.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  the  first 
place,  to  examine  the  results  of  former  Arctip  expeditions, 
and  the  reasons  which  have  been  adduced  for  exploring  the 
unknown  Pojar  region. 

In  the  earlier  peripd  of  our  naval  history  thp  voyages  of 
discovery  to  the  Arctiq  regiqns  were  undertaken  with  the  yiew 
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of  opening  shorter  routes  to  the  Indies,  and  of  seeking  fresh 
sources  of  commercial  wealth.  Their  main  object  was  not 
attainable,  but  the  practical  results  of  these  voyages,  taken 
collectively,  were  so  important  that  they  may  be  ranked  amonp: 
the  most  fruitful  and  successful  enterprises  in  the  commercial 
history  of  England. 

The  Muscovy  Company  despatched  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  in 
1553,  *  to  search  and  discover  the  northern  part  of  the  world,  and 
to  open  a  way  and  passage  to  our  men,  for  travel  to  new  and  un- 
known kingdoms  ;'  and  in  the  school  of  this  ill-fated  but  illus- 
trious father  of  English  northern  discovery  were  trained  up  such 
worthy  disciples  as  Chancellor,  Burrough,  Pet,  and  Jackman. 
Their  voyages  opened  a  communication  with  Muscovy,  and  led 
to  a  rich  and  lucrative  trade  with  Archangel.  Fifty  years  later 
the  expeditions  of  Hudson,  Fotherby,  and  Poole  into  the  Spitz- 
bergen  seas  were  the  direct  causes  of  the  establishment  of  an 
important  whale-fishery,  which  at  one  time  gave  employment  to 
255  sail,  and  added  materially  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  discoveries  of  Davis  and  Baffin  led  to  a  similar  result  The 
voyages  of  Hudson,  James,  and  Fox  were  the  beginning  of 
those  efforts  which  ended  in  the  formation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 

The  first  voyage  of  Ross  round  Baffin's  Bay,  in  1818,  opened 
up  another  prolific  whale-fishery.  Arctic  discovery  in  Green- 
land has  enabled  the  Danes  to  derive  a  large  revenue  from  the 
graphite,  cryolite,  skins,  and  ivory  of  their  northern  possessions. 
In  Arctic  Siberia  the  Russians  have  long  derived  great  wealth 
from  their  trade  in  fossil  ivory.  These  are  not  the  objects  for 
the  attainment  of  which  any  future  expedition  would  be  fitted 
out,  because  thinking  men  of  tlie  present  age  believe  that  there  is 
solid  advantage  in  the  increase  of  knowledge  as  well  as  in  the 
accumulation  of  wealth.  Yet  the  commercial  profit  derived  in 
former  times  from  Arctic  expeditions  led  Milton  to  say  that 
these  enterprises  'might  have  seemed  almost  heroic  if  any  higher 
end  than  excessive  love  of  gain  and  traffic  had  animated  the 
design.' 

North  Polar  exploration  is  now  advocated  by  the  leading 
scientific  men  of  England,  headed  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and 
the  Geographical  Society,  on  the  ground  that  the  results  of  such 
an  enterprise  will  add  largely  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge, 
and  enrich  the  stock  of  registered  facts  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  science.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  thoroughly  prac- 
tical reason  for  undertaking  an  expedition.  Our  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  fully  upon  a  discussion  of  the  numerous  im- 
portant results  of  Polar  exploration ;  but  a  statement  of  some  of 
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them  ,will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  they  supply  an  excellent 
reason  for  a  renewal  of  our  noble  voyages  of  discovery. 

In  the  first  place,  Polar  discovery  will  solve  many  important 
questions  in  physical  geography.  The  northern  part  of  Green- 
land is  still  utterly  unknown,  and  the  extreme  points  to  which 
our  knowledge  extends  are  separated  from  each  other  by  sixty 
degrees  of  longitude.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  coast-line,  therefore, 
remain  to  be  discovered  in  this  direction,  besides  the  land 
running  north  and  south  on  the  west  side  of  Smith  Sound,  which 
is  the  most  northern  known  land  in  the  world,  and  which  Dr. 
Hayes  saw  stretching  away  in  the  direction  of  the  Pole,  from  his 
fardiest  point  in  81*^  35'  N.  Then  again,  the  extensive  land  to 
the  northward  of  Siberia  awaits  discovery.  One  end  of  it  was 
seen  by-Captain  Kellett,  and  the  existence  of  a  large  expanse  of 
land  in  that  direction  will  alone  account  for  several  phenomena 
on  the  Siberian  and  American  coasts.  The  interesting  and  prac- 
tically important  questions  connected  with  ocean  currents  will 
also  be  solved  by  discoveries  in  the  unknown  region ;  and  pen- 
dulum or  trigonometrical  observations  to  ascertain  the  exact 
shape  of  the  earth  become  more  important  as  the  Pole  is  ap- 
proached. For  the  latter  object  alone  it  would  be  desirable  to 
send  out  an  expedition  to  the  North. 

But  one  of  the  most  urgent  reasons  for  exploring  the  unknown 
region  is  the  necessity  of  sooner  or  later  completing  the  series  of 
observations  on  the  variation,  dip,  and  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
needle.  When  the  observations  which  have  already  been  made 
by  the  different  Arctic  expeditions  have  been  co-ordinated  and 
placed  before  the  public,  we  are  told  by  General  Sabine  that  the 
gain  to  terrestrial  magnetism  will  be  found  to  be  very  consi- 
derable. But  much  remains  to  be  done,  for  there  is  a  vast 
area  within  which  no  observations  have  been  taken.*  We  have 
the  highest  authority  for  saying  that  observations  within  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles  have  a  more  than  ordinary  value 
in  furthering  our  knowledge  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and 
that  the  observations  which  would  contribute  in  the  highest 
degree  to  this  end  would  be  such  as  might  be  made  by  a  mag- 
netic survey,  on  a  great  circle  connecting  New  Siberia  with  the 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Kane  up  Smith  Sound.  The  duty  of  the  pre- 
sent generation,  in  connection  with  terrestrial  magnetism,  has 
been  to  accumulate  accurate  observations,  in  order  that  others 
may  hereafter  compare  them,  and  complete  and  perfect  a  very 
abstruse  but  important  theory.  Let  it  be  our  care,  then,  that  our 
work  is  not  done  inefficiently  and  negligently. 

The  unknown  Polar  region  also  offers  a  wide  field  for  geo- 
logical research.     Ice,  in  the  form  of  glaciers  and  sea-borne  floes, 
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is  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  agents  in  effectihg  those  Ihightj 
changes  which  geologists  have  observed  on  all  pdrts  of  the  earth's 
crust.  Hitherto  no  professed  geologist  has  accompanied  an 
Arctic  expedition,  and  much  important  work  may  be  done  by  a 
trained  observer,  whether  he  watches  the  phenomena  connected 
with  the  might  J  glacial  system  of  Greenland,  or  with  the  tre- 
mendous ice-fields  of  the  rolar  ocean.  An  examination  of  the 
land  within  the  unknown  space  will  also  throw  light  upon  that 
remarkable  feature  of  Arctic  geology  connected  with  the  vast 
dei^sits  of  timber  which  are  already  known  to  exist  from  Cape 
Taimyr,  in  Siberia,  to  the  Parry  Islands.  The  existence  of  these 
deposits  proves  that,  in  a  geological  period  which  is  compara- 
tively recent,  the  now  treeless  and  frozen  wastes  of  the  Arctic 
regions  were  clothed  with  verdure.  The  *  wooden  hills '  of 
Kotelndi  Island  consist  of  enormous  deposits,  thirty  fathoms  high, 
composed  of  horizontal  layers  of  sandstone  with  bituminous  tree- 
stems.  Similar  tree-stems,  on  a  smaller  scale,  were  met  with  on 
Banks's  and  Prince  Patrick's  Islands,  and  in  Northern  Greenland 
the  coal-beds  prove  that  eternal  glaciers  now  occupy  the  sites  of 
primeval  forests  of  the  miocene  tertiary  age.  It  will  be  most 
important,  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  to 'ascertain  how  far  the 
mild  climate  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  Pole.  We  know 
that  such  a  climate  once  enabled  waving  forests  of  oak  and 
cypress  to  grow  on  the  now  frozen  tundra  of  Arctic  Siberia,  and 
in  the  ravines  of  Northern  Greenland,  now  choked  up  with 
glaciers.  These  and  other  interesting  additions  to  geological 
knowledge  may  be  expected  from  an  examination  of  the  coasts 
within  the  unknown  area. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  results  in  natural  history  which 
may  be  expected  from  North  Polar  exploration,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  a  passage  on  the  subject  from  an  able  Minute 
recently  agreed  to  by  the  Council  of  the  Linnaean  Society  : — 

*•  It  is  now  known  that  the  Arctic  Ocean  teems  with  life,  and  that  of 
the  more  minute  organized  beings  the  multitude  of  kinds  is  prodi- 
gious. These  play  a  most  important  part,  not  only  in  the  economy 
of  organic  nature,  but  in  the  formation  of  sedimentary  deposits,  which 
in  future  geological  periods  will  become  incorporated  with  those  rock- 
formations  whose  structure  has  only  lately  been  explained  by  the  joint 
labours  of  zoologists  and  geologists.  The  kinds  of  these  animals,  the 
relations  they  b^r  to  one  another  and  to  the  larger  animals  (such  as 
whales,  seals,  &c.,  towards  whose  food  they  so  largely  contribute),  the 
conditions  under  which  they  live,  the  depths  they  inhabit,  their 
changes  of  form,  &c.,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  and  at  different 
stages  of  their  lives ;  and  lastly,  their  distribution  according  to  geo- 
graphical areas,  warm  and  cold  currents,  &c.,  are  all  subjects  on  which 
very  little  is  known.     In  connection  with  this  subject,  and,  indeed, 
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inseparable  frbm  it,  is  a  similar  inqmry  into  the  conditions  of  lifb  of 
the  microscopic  vegetables  with  which  the  Polar  seas  equally  swarm, 
and  which  both  form  the  food  of  the  microscopic  animals  and  contri- 
bute to  the  sedimentary  deposits  above  mentioned  the  siliceous  coating 
of  their  cells.  These  siliceous  coats  are  indestructible,  and  beii)g  of 
irregular  geometric  forms,  and  the  different  kinds  having  differently 
and  exquisitely-sculptured  surfaces,  may  be  recognised  wherever 
found,  and  at  all  future  epochs  of  our  globe  ;  and  a  ^owledge  of  the 
species  inhabiting  the  Arctic  Ocean  would  throw  great  light  on  inves- 
tigations into  the  age  of  the  rocks  of  our  own  island,  and  on  the  later 
changes  of  the  climate  of  the  Northern  hemisphere.  With  regard  to 
the  hurger  animals,  the  fish,  shells,  corals,  sponges,  Ac,  of  the  Arctic 
zone,  those  of  Greenland  alone  have  been  well  explored.  A  knowledge 
of  their  habits  and  habitats  is  most  desiderated,  as  are  good  specimens 
for  our  museums.  More  important  still  would  be  anatomical  and 
physiological  experiments  and  observations  on  these  animals,  under 
their  natural  conditions. 

'  In  botany  very  much  remains  to  be  done ;  not,  perhaps,  in  the 
discovery  of  new  kinds,  but  in  tracing  the  distribution  of  those  abeady 
Imown,  in  connexion  with  existing  currents,  and  with  the  effects  of  the 
cold  and  warm  epochs  of  the  world's  late  history.  It  is  well  made  out 
that  the  Arctic  flora  comprises  three  floras,  nainely,  the  Scandina- 
vian, American,  and  Asiatic ;  but  it  has  only  recently  been  shown  that 
these  floras  do  not  bear  that  relation  to  the  geographical  areas  they 
respectively  inhabit  which  the  existing  relations  of  land  and  sea  would 
lead  us  to  suppose ;  thus  the  West  Greenland  flora  is  European,  and 
not  American ;  the  Spitzbergen  flora  contains  American  pl^ts  found 
neither  in  Greenland  nor  in  Scandinavia ;  and  other  anomalies  have 
been  traced,  which  indicate  great  recent  changes  in  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  Polar  land.  To  correlate  and  examine  these  anomalies 
requires  a  natural  history  survey  of  the  Polar  area,  and  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  joint  labours  of  energetic  officers  who  could 
devote  a  considerable  time  to  the  subject.' 

Not  the  least  valuable  discoveries  of  a  Polar  expedition  will 
be  those  that  may  confidently  be  expected  to  be  made  in  the 
science  of  ethnology,  and  respecting  the  distance  to  which  the 
migrations  of  tribes  of  human  beings  have  been  extended  in 
the  direction  of  the  Pole.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that 
human  remains  have  been  met  with  in  every  part  of  the  Arctic 
regions.  No  corner  of  them  to  which  explorers  have  reached, 
however  dreary  and  inhospitable  it  may  be,  is  without  these 
vestiges.  Thus  ruined  huts  and  fox-traps  were  found  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Parry  Islands,  which  are  all  now  uninhabited. 
Scoresby  saw  recent  vestiges  of  inhabitants  at  every  point  of  the 
wild  coast  of  East  Greenland,  on  which  he  landed.  Clavering 
actually  met  with  two  families  at  the  furthest  northern  point  that 
has  been  reached  on  the  east  side.     Kane  found  the  runner  of 
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a  sledge  on  the  beach,  beyond  the  Humboldt  glacier.  Men  have 
penetrated,  in  remote  times,  to  every  part  of  those  distant  Arctic 
regions  which  have  since  been  reached  with  so  much  labour  and 
difficulty  by  modem  explorers ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  isolated  tribes — certainly  their  remains — will  be  found 
within  the  still  unknown  Polar  region.  Such  tribes  will  have 
been  absolutely  isolated  for  centuries  from  every  other  branch 
of  the  human  family.  As  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  metals,  their  implements  must  be  exclusively  of  bone,  drift- 
wood, and  stone;  and  here  alone  can  the  condition  of  man  be 
realised  and  studied,  under  circumstances  analogous  to  those 
which  surrounded  those  early  races  which  have  lately  been  dis- 
cussed among  us.  The  denizens  of  the  Pole,  like  the  men  who 
used  the  flint  implements  of  Abbeville,  are  living  in  a  glacial 
country,  and  in  a  '  stone  age.'  Researches  into  ^e  habits  and 
mode  of  life  of  these  Hyperborawins  will,  therefore,  be  of  great 
importance  to  the  sciences  of  geology  and  ethnology. 

Wc  have  now  briefly  alluded  to  some  of  the  scientific  results 
of  North  Polar  exploration.  There  are  many  others  to  be  attained, 
especially  in  meteorology  and  in  hydrography ;  but  we  have  said 
enough  to  prove  that  they  are  sufliciently  numerous  and  important 
to  afford  ample  justification  for  the  despatch  of  a  scientific  Polar 
expedition. 

In  conducting  such  an  expedition,  the  object  in  view  will  not 
be  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  which  is  merely  a  mathematical 
point,  but  to  explore,  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  the  unknown 
area,  and  to  commence  in  that  direction  which  promises  to  lead 
to  the  most  important  results.  Unlike  the  Southern  Pole,  the 
Northern  Polar  region  is  surrounded,  at  a  distance  of  about  1200 
miles  from  its  centre,  by  the  three  great  continents  of  our  planet, 
while  the  enormous  glacier-bearing  mass  of  Greenland  stretches 
away  towards  the  Pole  for  an  unknown  distance.  There  are 
three  approaches  by  sea  to  this  land-girt  end  of  the  earth — through 
the  wide  ocean  between  Norway  and  Greenland,  through  Davis 
Strait,  and  through  Behring's  Strait.  One  wide  portal  and  two 
narrow  gates. 

In  the  discussions  which  have  followed  the  reading  of  Captain 
Sherard  Osborn's  admirable  and  well-digested  proposal  for 
North  Polar  exploration,  two  different  routes  have  been  advo- 
cated, namely,  that  by  the  Spitzbergen  Seas  and  that  by  Smith 
Sound.  The  true  question  that  has  thus  been  raised  is,  whether 
Arctic  exploration  should  be  chiefly  conducted  by  means  of  ships, 
or  by  sledge  travelling?  This  is  a  question  of  the  first  import- 
ance ;  and  we,  therefore,  propose  to  discuss  it  fully,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  object  to  be  attained  is  the  thorough  and  complete 
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examination  of  the  largest  possible  area  of  unknown  region,  in 
the  direction  which  leads  to  the  most  important  scientific  results. 

It  is  through  the  wide  ocean  portal  that  men  first  sought  to 
reach  the  mysterious  region  of  the  Pole;  but  the  invariable 
failure  of  numerous  attempts  to  penetrate  the  Polar  pack  in  this 
direction,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  has  led  the  highest 
authorities,  from  Parry  and  Franklin  to  Osborn  and  M'Clintock, 
to  turn  to  sledge-travelling  rather  than  to  uncertain  ice  navigation, 
as  the  true  method  of  Polar  exploration.  The  region  of  the 
Pole,  on  the  meridians  between  Greenland  and  Nova  Zembla,  is 
covered  during  the  winter  with  gigantic  fields  of  ice.  On  the 
approach  of  spring  there  is  a  break  up,  and  the  centrifugal  force 
of  the  earth  causes  the  ice  to  drift,  in  closely-packed  masses,  to 
the  south-west,  until  it  meets  the  warmer  currents  flowing  from 
the  Equator.  All  the  land  which  intercepts  this  great  ice-bearing 
stream,  such  as  the  east  coasts  of  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland, 
is  of  course  lined  with  huge  floes  and  ice  masses,  rendering 
navigation  impossible.  For  the  same  reason  there  is  usually  a 
navigable  channel  on  the  western  shores,  which,  in  the  case  of 
Spitzbergen,  is  further  cleared  by  the  agency  of  die  Gulf  Stream. 
In  summer  and  autumn  the  mighty  ice-fields  continue  to  drift  to 
the  south-west  until  they  are  melted  by  the  equatorial  currents. 
The  ice  packs  in  vast  masses  along  the  east  side  of  Greenland, 
leaves  a  channel  under  the  lee  of  Spitzbergen,  so  that  vessels  can 
generally  reach  80°  N.  on  that  meridian  in  the  summer ;  and 
again  forms  an  impenetrable  barrier  between  the  east  side  of 
Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla.  No  vessel  has  yet  penetrated 
beyond  die  edge  of  this  Polar  pack,  which  extends  to  the  Pole 
itself;  and  there  are  strong  reasons  for  the  belief  that,  in  this 
direction,  no  land  of  any  extent  intervenes.  The  Polar  pack 
consists  of  ice  of  most  formidable  character.  The  fields  are  often 
30  miles  broad  by  100  long ;  and  Scoresby  says  that  they  are  not 
unfrequently  met  with  in  single  sheets  of  solid  transparent  ice 
nearly  40  feet  in  thickness.  When  they  come  in  contact  with 
each  other,  a  noise  is  heard  like  resounding  peals  of  thunder; 
the  pressure  is  fearful,  and  ridges  of  broken-up  ice  rise  high  into 
the  air.  Many  whalers  have  been  destroyed  by  the  pressure 
between  two  ice-fields;  and  when  large  fleets  frequented  the 
Spitzbergen  Seas,  twenty-three  have  been  lost  in  a  single  season. 
It  was  well,  perhaps,  for  the  numerous  bold  discoverers  who 
have  examined  the  edge  of  the  Polar  pack,  that  they  never 
succeeded  in  penetrating  far  into  its  dangerous  and  treacherous 
openings. 

Yet  to  sail  across  the  North  Pole  was  long  a  favourite  project 
with   English  explorers.     In   1527  Master  Robert  Thorne  of 
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Bristol  urged  it  upon  the  notice  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  he  dedued 
that  ^if  he  had  facultie  to  his  will,  the  first  thing  he  would 
understande  was  if  our  seas  northwarde  be  navigable  to  the  Pole 
or  no.'  But  the  first  explorer  who  actually  sailed  along  the  edge 
of  the  Polar  barrier  was  that  gallant  Dutch  seaman,  William 
Barentz.  On  June  19,  1596,  he  discovered  the  western  side  of 
Spitzbergen,  and  went  north  along  it  until  he  was  stopped  by  the 
ice.  Drs.  Beke  and  Petermann  have  stated  that  Barentz  circum- 
navigated the  Spitzbergen  group;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
journal  of  his  mate,  Gerrit  de  Veer,  to  show  that  he  did  more 
than  examine  the  western  and  part  of  the  northern  coast;  and 
the  map  of  Hondius,  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1611,  shows 
the  track  of  Barentz  along  the  western  coast  only.  No  vessel 
has  ever  sailed  up  the  ice-encumbered  eastern  side,  so  as  to  round 
the  north-east  point.  In  his  first  and  third  voyages,  Barentz  dis- 
covered the  west  and  north  coasts  of  Nova  Zembla,  and  persevered 
in  forcing  his  way  through  the  ice  with  a  brave  resolve,  which 
must  fill  every  reader  with  admiration.  Some  of  our  most 
valuable  information  respecting  the  Polar  ice  near  Nova  Zembla 
is  derived  from  the  labours  qf  Barentz ;  and  it  is  certainly  for- 
tunate that  perfect  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  observations  of 
this  able  leader  of  the  first  true  Polar  voyage^ 

But  the  most  important  voyages  that  have  ever  yet  been  under- 
taken in  the  direction  of  the  unknown  Polar  region  are  perhaps 
those  of  Henry  Hudson ;  for  that  resolute  seaman  examined  the 
whole  extent  of  the  ocean  which  leads  to  it,  searching  for  aa 
entrance  along  the  pack  edge  from  Greenland  to  Nova  Zembla. 
Never  was  a  more  audacious  attempt  made.  With  a  crew  of  twelve 
men  and  a  boy,  a  craft  about  the  size  of  one  of  the  smallest 
of  modem  collier-brigs,  and  in  build  more  like  an  old-fashioned 
Surat  vessel  than  anything  else  that  now  sails  the  seas,  we 
find  him  coolly  talking  of  sailing  across  the  Pole  to  Japan,  and 
actually  making  as  careful  and  judicious  a  trial  of  the  possibilitjr 
of  doing  so  as  has  ever  been  effected  by  the  best  equipped  modem 
expeditions.  He  examined  the  edge  of  the  ice  between  Green- 
land and  Spitzbergen  twice,  in  June  and  in  the  end  of  July, 
constantly  attempting  to  make  a  passage  to  the  nordiward ;  and 
he  reached  a  latitude  by  observation  of  SO'^  23'  N.  This  was  ia 
1607.  In  the  following  year  he  made  an  attempt  to  force  his 
way  through  the  ice  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla. 
Hoping  to  bore  through  the  pack,  he  stood  into  it  for  se^^eral 
leagues,  but  found  the  ice  ahead  to  be  firm  and  thick,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt  He  then  sailed  dong  the 
pack  edge  to  the  eastwards,  always  keeping  the  ice  in  sight,  and 
watching  for  an  opening,  until  he  reached  the  coast  of  Nova 
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Zembia.  He  had  thus  ascertained  that  the  barrier  of  ice  bet:i¥een 
Greenland  and  Nova  Zembia  was  impenetrable.  It  was  quite 
clear  that  for  *  Search-thrifts/  *  Hopewells,'  and  such  like  craft, 
the  piH-tals  of  the  unknown  region  were  firmly  closed.  Stout 
Heary  Hudson  had  feiled,  and  his  additional  laurels  were  to  be 
won  elsewhere ;  but  he  had  done  all  that  the  boldest  mariner 
could  do,  with  nothing  but  a  little  *  Hopewell '  under  his  feet, 
and  no  explorer  had  done  as  much  in  the  same  direction  since 
that  25th  of  June,  1608,  when  he  sighted  Nova  Zembia,  and 
turned  his  vessel's  head  to  the  south. 

The  voyages  of  Hudson  led  the  way  to  a  great  and  flourishing 
whaling  trade,  in  which  many  nations  competed  for  pre-emi- 
nence, and  it  opened  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
history  of  Dutch  and  English  commercial  enterpigise.  Hence- 
forth, for  more  than  two  centuries,  that  part  of  the  fifontier  of  the 
unknown  region  which  extends  from  Greenland  to  Nova  Zembia 
was  frequented  by  fleets  of  Dutch  and  English  whalers.  Captain 
Jansen  has  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  old  Dutch  records, 
and  he  finds  that  no  vessel  ever  went^north  of  83^  on  the  Spitz- 
bergen  meridian.  The  usual  course  of  the  whalers,  after  the 
whales  had  been  driven  from  the  bays  and  harbours  which  they 
originally  frequented,  was  to  sail  up  the  open  lane  of  water  on 
the  west  coast  of  Spitzbergen  till  they  reached  79^  or  79°  30'  N., 
and  thence  to  steer  west  into  the  ice- bearing  Polar  current.  On 
Teaching  the  ice-fields,  they  made  fast  and  drifted  south  with 
them  in  search  of  whales,  going  over  two  degrees  of  latitude  in 
eighteen  days.  If  they  had  a  full  cargo  they  then  went  home, 
but  if  not,  they  returned  to  the  79th  parallel,  and  made  the  same 
circuit  again.  They  thus  discovered  that  there  was  a  continuity 
of  the  ice-fields ;  that,  from  the  xjuantity  which  drifted  down  in 
the  summer,  they  must  have  extended  at  least  as  far  as  the  Pole ; 
^nd  that  no  land  of  any  extent  can  intervene  to  check  or  divert 
tbeir  course.  During  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Dutch  fishery 
•ome  of  the  whalers  often  went  in  the  direction  of  Nova  Zembia, 
IK>  that  the  ice  in  that  quarter  was  also  thoroughly  examined. 
No  opening  was  ever  found  in  the  Polar  pack  between  Spitz- 
bergen and  Nova  Zembia,  excepting  close  in  shore,  and  the  edge 
xA  fie  barrier  of  ice  was  generally  met  with  in  latitude  75^.  A 
carefully-drawn  Dutch  chart  is  extant,  dated  1676,  on  which  the 
pack  edge  is  delineated  in  this  position,  with  all  the  bays  and 
indentations,  extending  from  a  little  south  of  Disco,  on  Spitz- 
bergen, to  Nova  Zembia.  In  the  same  year  Captain  Wood,  who 
baft  been  most  unjustly  treated  by  modem  compilers,  sailed  from 
England,  to  discover  a  passage  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova 
Zembia.     He  came  to  the  edge  of  the  ice  in  75^  59'  N.,  and 
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*  steered  close  along:  it,  sailing  into  every  opening,  but  could  find 
no  passage  through,  neither  could  he  see  over  the  ice  from  the 
topmast-head.  The  ice  was  78  feet  under  the  water.'  Grenville 
Collins,  the  hydrographer,  who  was  in  this  expedition,  said,  in  a 
letter  to  the  learned  Witsen,  *  The  proceedings  of  the  voyage 
gave  me  full  satisfaction  that  there  was  no  passage  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Nova  ZemUa.' 

All  the  speculations  of  early  navigators  on  the  possibility  of 
reaching  the  Pole  were  founded  on  the  erroneous  idea  that  ice 
was  only  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  land,  and  never  in  the 
open  sea.  It  was  Scoresby  who  first  showed  that  ice  was  formed 
in  the  Spitzbergen  seas  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  that 
neither  calm  weather  nor  the  proximity  of  land  was  essential  to 
its  formation.  The  land  does  not  afford  any  assistance,  or  even 
shelter,  that  cannot  be  dispensed  with  during  the  operation  of 
freezing;  and  Scoresby  often  saw  ice  grow  to  a  consistence 
capable  of  stopping  the  progress  of  a  ship  with  a  brisk  wind, 
even  when  exposed  to  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  Dr.  Walker, 
of  the  '  Fox,'  gives  the  temperature  at  which  the  surface  freezes 
in  Baffin's  Bay  at  28^^=^  Fahr. ;  Dr.  Kane  found  it  to  be  29"^  in 
Sniith  Sound. 

The  period  for  exploration  in  the  Polar  pack  is  therefore  con- 
fined to  the  three  short  summer  months,  during  which  the  ice 
does  not  form.  It  was  not  a  hopeful  prospect,  yet  five  Govern- 
ment expeditions  have  examined  the  pack  edge  between  Green- 
land and  Nova  Zembla  within  the  century ;  three  sent  by 
England,  and  two  by  Russia.  The  Russians  took  the  lead,  and 
in  1764  and  1765  sent  Captain  Vassili  Tchitschagoff  to  seek  a 
passage  through  the  pack  on  the  Spitzbergen  meridian,  and  he 
reached  SO"*  26'  N.  in  the  first  year,  and  80"^  30'  N.  in  the 
second.  In  England  the  idea  of  Polar  discovery  was  first 
revived  by  Mr.  Daines  Barrington  in  1772,  who  assiduously 
collected  every  scrap  of  information  from  Dutch  and  English 
whalers,  and  read  a  series  of  papers  before  the  Royal  Society. 
This  agitation  of  the  subject  resulted  in  the  despatch  of  Captain 
Phipps's  expedition,  which  sailed  from  the  Nore  in  June,  1773. 
The  ships  were  stopped  by  the  ice,  as  usual,  a  little  north  of 
Hakluyt  Headland  ;  and  Captain  Phipps  stood  into  every  open- 
ing he  could  find,  and  forced  the  ships  as  far  as  possible  through 
the  loose  pack  by  press  of  sail.  The  ice  at  the  pack  edge 
was  24  feet  thick  when  they  attained  their  highest  latitude  in 
80^  48'  N.,  and  they  examined  the  ice  from  longitude  2*^  to 
20^  E.  From  the  seven  islands  a  continuous  plain  of  smooth 
unbroken  ice  was  seen,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  which 
closed  round  in  heavy  fields  and  floe  pieces  until  it  rested  upon 
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the  north-east  island  of  Spitzbergen.  The  Expedition  returned 
to  England  in  September,  after  having  made  a  very  careful  and 
persevering  examination  of  the  ice  north  of  Spitzbergen,  and 
having  attempted  to  bore  through  it  at  every  point  that  offered 
the  remotest  chance  of  success. 

It  was  generally  supposed,  however,  that  Captain  Phipps  went 
out  in  a  peculiarly  unfavourable  season,  and  in  1817  it  was 
resolved  that  another  attempt  should  be  made.  Captain  Buchan 
was  selected  as  the  commander  of  this  new  assault  upon  the 
hitherto  impenetrable  ice-barrier,  and  the  gallant  Franklin,  the 
late  Admiral  Beechey,  and  our  veteran  Arctic  explorer  Sir 
George  Back,  served  under  him.  The  two  old  whalers  which 
formed  the  expedition  sailed  from  the  Thames  in  April,  1818, 
and  were  stopped  in  the  very  position  north  of  Spitzbergen  in 
which  all  other  expeditions  from  the  time  of  Hudson  had  been 
brought  up.  On  examining  the  edge  of  the  ice  in  July,  a 
channel  was  found  which  both  vessels  entered  under  full  sail ; 
but  it  soon  came  to  an  end,  and  they  were  beset  in  a  close 
pack.  Desperate  efforts  were  made  to  bore  through  the  ice; 
the  men  dragged  the  vessels  along  whenever  the  slightest  open- 
ing occurred,  all  sail  was  set,  and  in  this  way  they  at  last  reached 
their  highest  latitude  in  80°  34'  N.  But  the  whole  body  of  ice 
was  drifting  south,  and  after  strenuous  exertions  by  warping  and 
dragging,  they  found  they  had  actually  lost  twelve  miles  of 
nordiing  at  the  end  of  a  single  day.  During  this  time  both  vessels 
experienced  some  very  severe  nips ;  the  ice  was  15  feet  thick,  and 
was  often  piled  up  above  the  bulwarks.  They  penetrated  for 
thirty  miles  within  the  pack,  and  it  took  them  ten  days  to  get 
back  to  the  open  water  to  the  southward,  thoroughly  convinced 
that  nothing  more  could  be  done  on  the  Spitzbergen  meridian. 
Captain  Buchan  then  determined  to  examine  the  pack  edge  in 
the  direction  of  Greenland,  and  he  searched  for  an  opening  from 
10''  E.  to  10**  W.  without  success.  In  1823  Captain  Clavering, 
in  the  *  Griper,*  sailed  due  north  from  Cloven  Cliff  for  twenty- 
five  miles  on  July  5th,  and  found  the  pack  edge  extending  east 
and  west  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  80^  20'  N.  He  then 
examined  the  ice  to  the  westward  for  sixty  miles,  as  far  as 
11°  W.,  but  found  it  closely  packed,  with  no  opening  in  any 
direction. 

Meanwhile  the  Russian  Government  was  prosecuting  similar 
researches  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla.  Admiral 
Lutke  was  employed  on  this  service  from  1821  to  1824.  He  found 
the  ice  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  on  the  Nova  Zembla 
coast  that  he  was  never  able  to  get  beyond  Cape  Nassau.  In 
1824  he  sailed  with  orders  to  attain  as  high  a  latitude  as  possible 
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at  a  distance  from  the  coast.  He  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  Polar 
pack  in  75^  SO^  N.,  and  examined  it  for  a  considerable  distance 
towards  Spitsbergen,  without  finding  any  navigable  opening. 

Thus,  while  Hudson,  Poole,  Fotherby,  TchitschakofT,  Phipps, 
Scores  by,  Buchan,  Clavering,  Parry,  and  many  hundreds  of 
whalers,  had  carefully  examined  the  outer  ed^  of  the  mighty 
Polar  pack  north  of  Spitsbergen,  the  vojages  of  Barents, 
Hudson,  Theunis-Ys,  Vlamingh,  Wood,  Lutke,  and  many  Dutch 
navigators,  effected  the  same  -object  between  Spitsbergen  and 
Nova  Zembla.  The  whole  of  these  seamen  were  unanimous  in 
their  report  that  the  icy  barrier  was  impenetrable  for  sailing- 
ships.  Hudson  and  Buchan  made  most  gallant  attempts  to  bore 
their  way  through  the  close  pack  of  stupendous  floes  and  fields 
of  ice. 

This  great  mass  of  evidence  sufficiently  proved  the  im- 
practicability of  sailing  to  the  North  Pole  ;  and  Arctic  authorities 
became  convinced  that  the  true  way  of  effecting  this  important 
and  interesting  exploration  was  by  means  of  travelling  with 
sledges  over  the  ice. 

In  later  times,  and  especially  during  the  period  of  the  Franklin 
search,  a  theory  was  prevalent  of  the  existence  of  what  was  called 
the  *  Polar  Basin.'  It  was  maintained  that  the  Gulf  Stream  gave 
rise  to  a  great  navigable  ocean  round  the  North  Pole  free  of  ice 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  that  the  ice  merely  formed 
a  narrow  belt  round  its  outer  edge,  which  might  easily  be 
penetrated.  This  theory  is  directly  opposed  to  the  carefully 
registered  facts  which  have  been  accumulated  by  Scoresby  and 
numerous  other  ice  navigators ;  and  it  is  founded  on  the  appear- 
ance of  lanes  and  pools  of  open  water  off  some  of  the  Arctic 
coasts.  Never  was  so  grand  a  superstructure  of  theory  based 
upon  so  slight  a  foundation  of  fact. 

When  Barents  wintered  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Nova 
Zembla,  his  people  saw  open  water  in  March  and  April,  and 
once  even  in  February.  If  there  was  a  south-west  wind  the  ice 
was  always  driven  away  from  the  coast,  leaving  a  space  of  open 
water,  and,  as  soon  as  the  wind  came  from  the  opposite  quarter, 
the  ice  returned,  and  ground  noisily  on  the  beach.  There  must 
of  course  have  been  an  open  space  into  which  the  ice  drifted,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  we  hear  of  those  water-holes  along  the  Sibe- 
rian coast,  since  met  with  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  by 
Russian  explorers.  Hedenstrom  and  Anjou,  in  1809  and  1821, 
reported  that  there  was  open  water,  with  little  drift-ice,  to  the 
northward  of  the  islands  of  New  Siberia,  in  March ;  and  Anjou 
was  stopped  at  short  distances  from  the  land  by  weak  ice, 
Wrangell,  in   the  end    of  March  1821,  met  with    thin    ice    at 
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a  dis^c^  <rf  140  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma.  The 
same  weak  tmsafe  ice  was  met  with  in  April  of  the  following 
year,  and  in  their  last  jomney  over  the  Polar  ice,  in  March, 
1823,  Wrangell's  party  were  exposed  to  great  danger  by  the  ice, 
which  was  only  3  feet  thick,  and  cracking  in  all  directions. 
Wrangell  also  observed  that  north  winds  were  always  damp. 

The  observations  of  Hedenstrom,  Anjou,  and  Wrangell,  have 
led  the  Rassian  geographers  to  the  conclusion  that  part  of  the 
Polar  Ocean  north  of  Siberia  is  always  open  water,  and  that  this 
Polynia,  as  they  call  it,  extends  from  twenty  miles  north  of  New 
Siberia  islands  to  about  the  same  distance  off  the  coast  of  the 
continent,  between  Cape  Chelagskoi  and  Cape  North.  This 
opinion  rests  on  the  instances  in  which  the  Russian  explorers,  in 
March  and  April,  encountered  either  very  thin  ice  indicative 
of  Ae  immediate  vicinity  of  open  water,  or  actual  lanes  of  water, 
at  different  points  of  this  line.  In  summer  the  current  along  the 
fihore  is  from  east  to  west,  and  in  autumn  from  west  to  east ;  and 
the  stupendous  ice-hummocks,  often  90  feet  high,  which  line  the 
Siberian  coast,  testify  to  the  great  pressure  which  takes  place, 
and  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  Polar  ice-fields.  The  Siberian 
rivers  bring  down  immense  quantities  of  drift-wood,  which  is 
afterwards  carried  off  by  the  curtents,  and  scattered  far  and  wide 
over  the  Arctic  shores.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  the  rivers 
contribute  to  drive  the  floes  away  from  the  coast,  and  the  westerly 
<nirrents  then  carry  them  in  heavily-packed  masses  towards  the 
Atlantic.  Millions  of  tons  of  ice  are  thus  sent  to  swell  the  size 
of  the  Polar  pack,  and  are  finally  melted  between  Greenland  and 
Nova  Zembla.  Admiral  von  Wrangell,  using  an  allowable 
poetical  licence,  has  called  the  open  water  off  the  Siberian  coast 
*  the  wide  immeasurable  ocean.'  Ever  since  the  translation  of 
his  work,  ^  the  g^eat  Polynia  of  the  Russians '  has  been  a  phrase 
on  which  geographical  theorists  have  founded  the  wildest 
sipfecnlations.  Anjou  and  Wrangell,  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  found  the  ice  to  be  thiti  and  rotten  at  a 
distance  of  about  100  miles  from  the  coast,  and  on  two  occasions 
an  open  water-hole,  covered  with  floating  pieces  of  ice,  was  seen 
in  the  ofiing.  The  observation  of  open  water  near  Cape  Taimyr, 
in  August,  by  Middendorf,  and  of  a  water-hole  in  Kennedy 
Channel  by  Morton,  in  the  end  of  June,  is  nothing  remarkable, 
as  the  ice  is  more  or  less  in  motion  in  all  parts  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  during  those  months.  Dr.  Hayes  found  Morton*s 
Polynia  completely  frozen  over  in  May,  1861. 

There  is  clear  evidence  that,  owing  to  strong  currents  and 
gales  of  wind,  the  ice  is  in  motion  off  the  coast  of  Siberia  very 
early  in  the  spring,  giving  rise  to  Polynias,  or  water-holes.    Any 
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extensive  land,  such  as  universal  tradition  among  the  Siberian 
tribes  declares  to  exist  north  of  Cape  Jakan,  would  favour  the 
formation  of  such  lanes  of  water  under  its  lee.  But  there  it 
nothing  in  the  observations  of  the  Russian  explorers  to  warrant 
the  belief  in  a  *  wide  immeasurable  ocean.'  The  rising  vapour, 
so  often  mentioned  by  Anjou,  may  have  been  caused  by  tidal 
cracks  in  the  ice,  and  does  not  necessarily  indicate  an  open  sea ; 
and  the  phenomena  of  damp  winds  and  rotten  ice  betoken  just 
what  Hedenstrom  and  Anjou  saw — a  limited  expanse  of  sea 
caused  by  movements  in  the  Polar  pack.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  the  Siberian  Polynias  of  the  early  spring  are  of 
greater  extent  than  the  action  of  currents  and  gales  of  wind  would 
easily  explain. 

It  is  probable  that  the  south-westerly  drift  during  the  summer 
months  gives  rise  to  considerable  expanses  of  open  water  in  the 
Polar  pack,  which  disappear  as  soon  as  the  ice  begins  to  form  in 
September  ;  and  that  currents  and  gales  keep  the  ice  in  motion 
near  the  land,  even  in  the  winter  months.  In  this  sense  there 
may  be  a  Polar  basin,  but  the  theory  of  an  extensive  navigable 
ocean  round  the  Pole  is  directly  opposed  to  a  series  of  well- 
ascertained  geographical  facts. 

The  theory  of  a  Polar  basin,  in  its  wildest  form,  has  been 
persistently  forced  into  notice  by  Dr.  Petermann,  a  German 
doctor,  who  publishes  a  geographical  magazine  at  Gotha. 
Without  practical  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions,  or  any 
special  right  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  subject,  he  is  also 
peculiarly  disqualified  from  giving  an  opinion,  owing  to  his  habit 
of  twisting  facts  gleaned  from  books  to  suit  his  preconceived 
theory.  We  should  not,  therefore^  consider  it  necessary  to 
examine  his  argument  io  favour  of  the  Spitzbergen  route,  if  it 
had  not  been  endorsed,  to  some  extent,  by  four  naval  officers  of 
Arctic  experience.  Dr.  Petermann  first  made  himself  notorious 
at  the  time  of  the  Franklin  search,  when  he  declared  that  the 
*  Erebus '  and  *  Terror '  were  beset  near  the  Siberian  coast,  and 
that  the  best  way  of  reaching  them  was  by  sailing  across  the 
Polar  ocean  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  in  the 
middle  of  winter  1  This  scheme  might  have  proved  very 
mischievous,  by  diverting  the  search  from  the  proper  direction. 
Fortunately  its  absurdity  was  sufficiently  apparent,  and  it  received 
little  or  no  attention.  But  Dr.  Petermann  has  now  resuscitated 
his  theory  in  two  long  letters  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  in 
which  he  advocates  the  Spitzbergen  route  for  North  Polar 
exploration. 

For  his  preference  of  this  route  he  assigns  eight  reasons,  which 
may  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  words.     He  advocates  it,  1st  *  be- 
cause 
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cause  the  voyage  from  England  to  the  North  Pole  is  shorter  by 
Spitzbeigen ;'  a  matter  which  may  be  important  to  a  Company 
wishing  to  establish  a  line  of  packets  between  the  two  points,  but 
which  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  exploration.  2n(l.  Because 
^  the  Spitzbergen  seas  form  the  widest  opening  into  the  unknown 
region/  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  the  route ; 
for  the  ice-navigation  must  be  conducted  in  a  drifting  pack,  in- 
stead of  along  land-ice,  as  in  Baffin's  Bay.  3rd.  *'  Because  the 
Spitzbergen  seas  are  more  free  of  ice  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Arctic  regions.'  This  statement  is  directly  opposed  to  the  expe- 
rience of  every  navigator  who  has  ever  reached  the  edge  of  the 
pack  on  that  meridian.  They  have  all,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, found  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  ice  between  Greenland 
and  Nova  Zembla.  4th.  *The  drift-ice  north  of  Spitzbergen 
offers  just  as  much  or  as  little  impediment  to  navigation  as  the 
ice  in  Baffin's  Bay.'  When  it  is  remembered  that  no  vessel  has 
ever  penetrated  through  the  stupendous  ice-fields  north  of  Spitz- 
bergen, while  a  fleet  of  whalers  has  annually  got  through  the 
middle  ice  of  Baffin's  Bay  since  1817,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  value  of  this  assertion.  5th«  ^  The  sea  north  of  Spitzbergen 
will  never  be  entirely  frozen  over,  not  even  in  winter,  nor  covered 
with  solid  ice  fit  for  sledge-travelling.'  This  is  true,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  and  it  forms  the  strongest  objection  to  the  Spitz- 
bergen route ;  for  these  lakes  and  pools  of  water,  while  making 
sledge-travelling  impossible,  will  add  to  the  danger  of  wintering 
in  the  pack.  6th.  *  From  Sir  Edward  Parry's  furthest  point  a 
navigable  sea  was  extending  far  away  to  the  north  ;  and  old 
Dutch  and  English  skippers  vowed  they  had  sailed  to  88^,  and 
beyond  the  Pole  itself.  At  Sir  Edward  Parry's  position,  in 
82^  45',  there  was  a  perfectly  navigable  sea.'  This  is  a  specimen 
of  the  assertions  which  serve  to  prop  up  Dr.  Petermann's  theory. 
The  statement  is  not  only  incorrect,  but  the  very  reverse  of  the 
real  fact  Parry,  at  his  extreme  point,  found  the  ice  thicker,  and 
the  floes  more  extensive  than  any  he  had  previously  met  with ; 
and  there  was  a  strong  yellow  ice-blink  always  overspreading  the 
northern  horizon,  which  showed  that  the  Polar  pack  was  still 
stretching  away  to  the  northward ;  for  the  yellow  tinge  denotes 
field-ice.*  The  *  vows'  of  the  old  Dutch  and  English  skippers 
were  fully  disposed  of  by  Scoresby  many  years  ago  ;  and  Captain 
Jansen,  after  carefully  investigating  the  Dutch  records,  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  vessel  has  ever  been  north  of  83^.  7th. 
*  The  Polar  region  north  of  Spitzbergen  consists  of  sea,  and  not 
land.'     This  is  the  very  reason  that  the  Spitzbergen  route  is  the 

*  Scoresby,  i.  300. 
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worst  that  could  be  selected.  8tk  '  Sir  Edward  Parry*9  expedi- 
tion only  took  six  months.'  This  argument  has  been  endorsed 
bj  others,  as  if  a  hasty  and  perfunctory  cruise  was  as  satisfactory 
as  a  deliberate  and  careful  exploration.  The  only  other  point 
raised  by  Dr.  Petermann  which  requires  notice  is  contained  in 
his  second  letter,  where  he  argues  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  boring  through  the  Polar  ice-fields  north  of  80°,  because  Sir 
James  Ross  got  through  an  extensive  pack  in  the  Antarctic  re- 
gions in  latitude  62°,  after  it  had  drifted  and  become  loose  for 
many  hundreds  of  miles  over  a  boundless  ocean.  The  fallacy  of 
the  comparison  was  fully  exposed  by  Admiral  Collinson,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society.*  Dr.  Petermann 
asks  for  any  reason,  however  slight,  why  it  would  not  be  as  easy 
to  sail  from  Spitsbergen  to  the  Pole  and  back  as  to  go  up  Baffin's 
Bay  to  the  entrance  of  Smith  Sound.  The  reason  is  clear  enough, 
and  is  well  known  to  all  Arctic  navigators.  North  of  Spits- 
bergen there  is  a  pack  composed  of  fields  of  immense  size  and 
thickness ;  and  any  vessel  taking  that  route  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  drifting  ice.  In  Baffin's  Bay  there  is  land-ice,  along  which 
a  ship  can  creep  while  the  pack  drifts  past.  The  ^nsequence 
is,  that  whereas  a  fleet  of  whalers  passes  up  Baffin's  Bay  every 
year,  no  vessel  has  ever  penetrated  tfirough  the  Polar  pack.  Dr. 
Petermann,  of  whom  we  have  now  had  enough  and  to  spare, 
characteristically  completes  his  theory  with  a  Polar  map,  on 
which  he  converts  Kennedy  Channel  into  a  bay,  by  means  of 
land  expressly  invented  for  the  occasion.     This  method  of  prop- 

1)ing  up  a  theory  recoils  upon  its  author ;  and  the  Petermann 
and  will  probably  share  the  fate  of  Ross's  Croker  mountains  and 
Wilkes's  southern  continent. 

But  the  Spitz bergen  route  was  recommended  by  General  Sabine 
long  before  Dr.  Petermann  was  ever  heard  of;  and  it  is  advocated 
by  four  Arctic  officers,  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  Admiral  Omffianney, 
Captain  Richards  and  Captain  Inglefield.  We  desire,  of  course,  to 
treat  the  opinions  of  these  officers  with  respect,  while  we  dissent 
most  emphatically  from  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived. 
We  have  seen  that  the  edge  of  the  Polar  pack,  along  its  whole 
distance  from  Greenland  to  Nova  Zembla,  has  been  examined 
over  and  oter  again  by  navigators  who  sought  a  passage  or  lane 
by  which  to  enter  it.  The  ice  of  the  Spitzbergen  seas  has  been 
carefully  and  scientifically  reported  upon  by  many  able  explorers, 
and  especially  by  Scoresby.  We  know,  from  the  results  of  their 
investigations,  that  a  body  of  heavy  field-ice,  cracked  and  broken 
in  places  by  the  action  of  currents  and  gales  of  wind,  extends 

*  See  *  Proceedings  of  th^  Royal  Geographical  Society/  vol.  ix.  p.  118. 
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from  ktitade  75°  to  the  Pale,  daring  the  winter,  and  that  the 
navigable  sQmmer  season  is  very  short  Parry,  daring  an  excep- 
tionally favourable  year  for  navigation,  walked  for  192  miles 
over  small  floes  and  weak  ice,  and  at  his  extreme  point,  in 
82^  45'  N.,  h^  at  last  came  to  the  more  formidable  ice-fields ;  and 
the  yellow  ice-blink  on  his  northern  horizon  showed  that  they 
extended  far  to  the  northward.  It  is  certain  that  this  Polar  pack 
is  several  hundred  miles  in  extent ;  that  the  ice-fields  composing 
it  are  of  immense  size  and  thickness ;  and  that  no  navigable  lane 
or  opening  has  yet  been  discovered  along  its  edge.  Any  attempt, 
therefore,  to  penetrate  into  it  would  probably  end  in  failure ;  and 
the  only  reason  for  expecting  a  more  fortunate  result  is  based  on 
the  advantages  that  steamers  have  over  sailing-vessels.  These 
advantages  are  undoubtedly  very  great ;  but  they  consist  chiefly 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  steamers  can  take  advantage  of  a 
sadden  opening  in  the  ice,  and  in  the  immense  saving  of  labour 
to  the  men.  Under  the  ordinary  circnmstances  of  the  Polar  pack 
a  steamer  is  not  exempted  from  any  of  the  difficulties  of  ice-navi- 
gation ;  while  the  moment  the  young  ice  begins  to  form,  the  screw 
will  be  choked  and  become  useless.  Success  depends  on  a  for- 
tunate season ;  and  in  one  year  fast  screw-steamers  have  been 
forty-five  days  getting  through  the  middle  ice  of  Baffin's  Bay, 
while  in  another  a  weak  little  sailing  schooner  has  sailed  up 
without  any  detention  at  all. 

In  the  improbable  event  of  exploring-ships  penetrating  to  any 
considerable  distance  through  the  Polar  ice,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Pole,  there  will  be  imminent  danger  of  their  being  beset,  and 
obliged  to  winter  in  the  pack.  A  more  perilous  situation  cannot 
be  conceived.  The  ice  is  frequently  in  motion  during  the  winter, 
at  a  time  when  the  cold  renders  navigation  impossible,  and  furious 
gales  of  wind  press  the  floes  together.  These  surely  are  not  cir- 
cumstances to  which  any  vessel  ought  voluntarily  to  be  exposed. 
Sledge- travelling  has  been  shown  to  be  impossible  over  such  a  pack, 
and  retreat  would  thus  be  hopelessly  cut  off.  Sir  Edward  Belcher, 
who  now  unaccountably  advocates  the  Spitzbergen  route,  thus 
reported  upon  the  Polar  ocean  to  the  northward  of  the  Parry 
Islands,  in  one  of  his  despatches  :  ^  The  more  I  have  seen  of  the 
action  of  the  ice,  the  partially  open  water,  and  the  deceitful  leads 
in  the  pools,  the  more  satisfied  I  am  that  the  man  who  once 
ventured  ofi*  the  land  to  seek  a  passage  is  in  all  probability 
sacrificed.' 

But  after  all,  the  great  objection  to  the  Spitzbergen  route  is 
that  few  of  the  scientific  results  of  North  Polar  exploration 
Wodld  be  attained,  even  in  the  event  of  comparative  success.     It 
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is  not  by  drifting  about  in  pack-ice  at  a  distance  from  land,  but 
by  carefully  examining  hundreds  of  miles  of  coast-line,  that  useful 
work  is  to  be  done  in  the  unknown  region. 

The  Spitzbergen  route  stands  condemned  by  the  experience  of 
the  highest  Arctic  authorities,  because  it  is  impracticable ;  be- 
cause partial  success  would  place  an  expedition  in  a  position  of 
extreme  danger ;  and  because  few  of  the  results  of  Polar  explora- 
tion are  attainable  in  that  direction.  We  are  convinced  that  it 
would  be  far  better  to  delay  the  despatch  of  an  expedition  until 
the  Government  is  willing  to  fit  one  out  on  an  efficient  scale, 
and  to  send  it  in  the  right  direction,  than  to  rest  satisfied 
with  a  steamer  being  despatched  to  the  Spitzbergen  Seas,  and 
to  see  the  subject  shelved  for  the  next  twenty  years,  after  her 
return. 

Hitherto  our  attention  has  been  engaged  by  the  fniitleas 
endeavours  of  many  successive  voyagers,  during  two  centuries, 
to  penetrate  the  mighty  Polar  pack  between  Greenland  and  Nova 
Zembla.  It  will  now  be  a  more  pleasant  task  to  examine  the 
voyages  up  Baffin's  Bay,  where  a  less  formidable  pack  has  been 
annually  encountered,  battled  with,  and  overcome;  and  where 
this  annual  victory  over  the  ice  l^ids  to  the  achievement  of  a 
position  whence  a  system  of  North  Polar  exploration  can  be 
organised  by  the  only  thorough  and  efficient  means — namely, 
modern  Arctic  travelling.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Buchan's 
expedition,  it  occurred  to  those  two  most  eminent  of  our  Arctic 
worthies,  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Sir  Edward  Parry,  that  the  true 
way  of  effecting  North  Polar  exploration  was  by  means  of  travel- 
ling with  sledges  over  the  ice.  A  plan  of  this  kind  was  originally 
proposed  by  Franklin  soon  after  his  return  in  the  ^  Trent,'  and 
it  was  carried  into  execution  by  Parry,  in  1827.  That  great 
discoverer  was  wrong,  as  it  turned  out,  in  the  route  he  took,  and 
in  the  time  of  year  he  selected  for  his  journey ;  but  he  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  thorough  system  of  Arctic  investigation  by 
means  of  sledges,  which  has  since  borne  such  rich  fruit,  and 
which  has  been  brought  to  perfection  by  the  genius  of  Sir  Leopold 
M*Clintock.  The  idea  of  Franklin  and  Parry  was  to  start  from 
the  most  northern  land ;  and  had  the  discoveries  of  Kane  and 
Hayes  been  known  to  them,  they  would  of  course  have  selected 
Smith  Sound  as  their  starting-point  To  Admiral  von  Wrangell, 
the  explorer  of  Arctic  Siberia,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first 
suggested  Smith  Sound  as  the  best  route  for  North  Polar  explora- 
tion ;  and  the  labours  of  two  American  expeditions  have  since 
demonstrated  the  correctness  of  his  views.  Exploration  by  sledge 
travelling  is  now  advocated  by  the  Arctic  officen  of  greatest 
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experience.  Among  them  we  may  mention  Sir  George  Back 
and  Admiral  Bird,  the  friends  and  companions  of  Franklin, 
Parry,  and  Ross;  Admiral  CoUinson,  who  passed  three  winters 
in  the  ice ;  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock,  the  discoverer  of  the  fate  of 
Franklin,  the  inventor  of  Arctic  travelling,  who  has  passed  six 
winters  and  ten  summers  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  whose  expe- 
rience is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  living  authority ;  Sherard 
Osborn,  the  steady,  unswerving  advocate  of  the  Franklin  search, 
and  the  reviver  of  public  interest  in  Polar  enterprise:  Vesey 
Hamilton,  the  persevering  and  intrepid  explorer  of  the  northern 
extreme  ojf  Melville  Island  ;  M*Dougall,  the  expert  surveyor,  who 
served  in  two  Arctic  expeditions.  Nor  can  we  thus  enumerate 
the  names  of  Arctic  travellers  without  dwelling  for  a  few  moments 
on  the  work  of  one  of  their  brightest  ornaments.  George 
Frederick  Mecham  was  the  beau  ideal  of  an  Arctic  traveller. 
Never  was  an  officer  more  beloved  by  his  messmates  and  by  his 
men.  Genial  and  warm-hearted,  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
winter  amusements,  and,  when  the  season  for  work  arrived,  it 
was  Mecham  who  performed  the  most  wonderful  feat  of  Arctic 
travelling  on  record.  An  accurate  and  painstaking  observer,  full 
of  resource,  and  endowed  with  indomitable  resolution,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  most  careful  of  the  comforts  of  his  men.  When 
the  subject  of  Pokir  exploration  is  discussed,  the  first  feeling  of 
those  who  served  in  the  search  for  Franklin  will  be  one  of  deep 
regret  that  the  great  ability,  the  high  resolve,  the  numerous 
qualities  for  command,  which  were  united  in  the  character  of 
tne  lamented  Mecham,  are  lost  to  us  for  ever. 

There  are  still  many  officers  of  ability  and  experience  who 
would  worthily  second  M'Clintock  in  the  glorious  enterprise  of 
North  Polar  exploration  by  way  of  Smith  Sound ;  and  dense  will 
be  the  crowd  of  volunteers  when  it  is  known  that  the  well-known 
name  is  Gazetted  for  the  command.  Two  60-horse  power  gun- 
boatSy  well  strengthened,  and  provisioned  for  three  years,  with 
picked  crews  of  young  officers  and  men,  would  secure  all  the 
results  that  have  already  been  enumerated,  under  the  guidance  of 
such  leaders  as  MClintock,  Osborn,  Hamilton,  Richards,  or 
Allen  Young,  and  complete  the  greatest  geographical  discovery 
that  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

The  navigation  of  Baffin's  Bay  is  impeded  by  the  *  middle* 
pack  ;'  and  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  passage  of 
this  obstacle,  because  it  has  been  made  the  ground  of  a  futile 
objection  to  the  route  by  Smith  Sound.  The  drift  of  vast  masses 
of  ice  into  the  Atlantic  invariably  causes  the  existence  of  a  wide 
open  sheet  of  water  in  the  upper  end  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  for 
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some  distance  within  Lsncarter  and  Smith  Sound,  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn,  which  is  known  as  die  ^  North  Water.' 
But  there  is  a  mass  of  drifting  ice  between  the  *  North  Water ' 
and  Davis  Strait,  averaging  from  170  to  200  miles  in  width,  and 
blocking  up  the  centre  of  Baffin's  Bay,  called  by  the  whalers  the 
*  Middle  Pack.'  The  ice  here  is  hsurdly  a  fourth  part  of  the 
thickness  of  that  in  the  Spitsbergen  Seas,  the  former  being  from 
five  to  eight  feet  thick,  and  the  latter  from  twen^  to  thirty. 
Old  Baffin  gallantly  led  the  way  to  the  *  North  Water'  in  1616, 
and  no  man  ever  followed  in  his  wake  until  two  whalers,  the 
^Larkins'  of  Leith,  and  *  Elizabeth'  of  Aberdeen,  successfully 
passed  the  barrier  in  1817.  From  that  time  the  fleet  of  whalon 
annually  entered  the  ice,  and  pushed  for  the  *  North  Water.* 
The  only  safe  passage  through  the  *  Middle  Pack '  is  called  by 
the  whalers  the  North-^botU  passage^  and  it  may  always  be  suc- 
cessfully performed,  if  not  in  June,  then  in  July — if  not  in  July, 
then  in  August  On  the  coast  of  Greenland,  between  the  parallels 
of  IdP  and  76°,  there  is  a  wide  indentation  open  to  the  south, 
called  Melville  Bay.  The  ice  formed  in  it,  owing  to  the  configura- 
tion of  the  land,  is  not  exposed  to  the  general  drift  down  Baffin's 
Bay,  and  remains  firmly  fixed  to  the  coast,  often  extending  from 
it  to  a  distance  of  thirty  to  fifty  miles.  The  prevailing  winds  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  are  from  the  north,  in  which  case  the 
drifting  pack  is  blown  off  shore,  and  leaves  a  lane  of  open  water 
along  the  land-floe  of  Melville  Bay.  When  the  wind  is  from 
the  south,  the  pack  drifts  into  Melville  Bay,  bat  in  that  case  the 
land-floe  is  a  source  of  protection,  for,  as  the  drifting  ice  presses 
against  it,  the  land-ice,  being  oldest,  almost  invariably  proves 
the  strongest  of  the  two.  A  dock  is  then  cut  in  the  land*ice, 
and  a  ship  may  ride  in  safety  until  the  pressure  eases  oC  Thus, 
by  sticking  to  the  land-floe  of  Melville  Bay,  a  vessel  is  never  at 
the  mercy  of  a  drifting  pack ;  and  though  there  may  frequently 
be  detention,  no  ground  is  ever  lost,  and  final  success  is  th^ 
reward  of  perseverance. 

The  earliest  passage  into  the  '  Nordi  Water '  was  accomplished 
on  June  12,  1849,  and  the  average  passages  of  die  whalors 
during  twenty-three  years  have  been  efiected  before  July  13. 
There  is  not  a  single  year  from  1817  to  1849  in  \^ich  no  whaler 
had  got  through ;  and  in  the  years  1825,  1828,  1832,  1833,  and 
1834,  the  whole  fleet  reached  the  *  North  Water'  before  die 
middle  of  June.  It  so  happens  that  unless  the  whalers  get 
through  so  as  to  reach  Pond  s  Bay  in  July,  it  is  not  worth  wlule 
to  persevere,  and  diey  give  up  the  attemf^  The  navigable 
season,  howev^,  continues  until  the  end  of  August,  so  that  dis- 
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oorery  ibips  may  always  count  upon  effecting  the  passage  at 
some  period  between  May  and  September.  Discovery  ships 
have  been  sent  up  Baffin's  Bay  diirty-eight  times  since  1818, 
and  only  on  two  occasions  have  they  failed  to  reach  the  '  North 
Water '  during  the  navigable  season.  One  of  these  failures  was 
experienced  by  the  ^  North  Star/  in  1849,  but  she  did  not  arrive 
at  the  edge  of  the  ice  undl  the  end  of  July,  and  if  she  had  been 
earlier  in  the  field  she  would  have  succeeded.  This  is  certain ; 
for  in  the  very  same  year  the  *  St  Andrew,'  of  Aberdeen,  reached 
the  <  North  Water '  on  June  12th.  The  other  instance  of  want 
of  success  was  in  the  case  of  the  '  Fox,'  in  1857 ;  but  she  was 
still  later  in  the  season,  not  arriving  in  Melville  Bay  until  the 
middle  of  August  Had  she  been  earlier  she  would  have  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  when  M'Clintock,  with  that  indomitable  perseverance 
which  has  been  his  characteristic  ever  since  he  commenced  Arctic 
exploration,  again  charged  the  barrier,  on  the  18th  of  June  in 
the  following  year,  he  was  in  the  *  North  Water '  by  the  27th. 

Whalers,  it  is  true,  are  often  destroyed  by  the  ice;  but  dis- 
covery ships,  being  str^mgly  fortified,  are  not  exposed  to  the  same 
risk,  and  not  one  has  ever  been  destroyed  in  Baffin's  Bay.  A 
good  nip  merely  causes  a  little  pleasurable  excitement  The 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  wonderful  effects  of  refraction  round 
the  horizon,  the  cutting  of  docks  and  charging  and  blasting  of 
ice,  all  combine  to  render  the  Melville  Bay  detention  a  most 
enjoyable  and  exhilarating  time.  Here  may  be  seen  the  stupen- 
dous icebergs,  which  are  among  the  most  sublime  of  nature's 
works,  with  their  brilliant  emerald  and  sapphire  tints.  Here  the 
ma|estic  movements  of  mighty  floes  may  be  watched,  and  that 
still  grander  sight  when  a  nip  causes  the  rapid  formation  of  a 
long  ridge  of  ice-hummocks,  and  when  huge  blocks  are  reared 
one  upon  the  other  with  a  loud  grinding  moan.  The  passage  of 
Melville  Bay  may  be  a  time  of  anxiety ;  but  he  must  be  dead  to 
aU  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  who  does  not  derive  an  equal 
amount  of  pleasure  from  scenes  of  such  unsurpassed  grandeur  and 
interest  will  and  judgment  in  watching  ihe  ice  and  selecting 
leads  are  required  in  this  navigation;  but  an  early  arrival  in 
Melville  Bay  ensures  the  certainty  of  reaching  the  *  North  Water ' 
during  the  navigable  season.  The  average  detention  for  steamers 
in  Melville  Bay  has  been  twent)^wo  days,  and  it  has  sometimes 
ti^Len  place  under  exceptionally  umavourable  circumstances  ;  and 
curiously  enough  this  is  exactly  the  tkne  that  it  took  brave  old 
Baffin  to  cross  Melville  Bay  in  1616,  in  a  little  craft  of  55  tons.  It 
will  be  hard,  indeed,  if  powerful  steamers  cannot  do  as  well  as  this 
55-ton  fly4x)at  We  may  oount  upon  a  successful  passage  of  the 
*  Middle  Peu:k '  from  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  ice  and 
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the  physical  causes  which  influence  its  movements,  firom  the 
fact  that  whalers  have  almost  annually  reached  the  '  North  Water  * 
since  1817;  and  from  an  examination  of  all  former  voyages  of 
discovery,  in  thirty-six  of  which  out  of  thirty-eight  the  ice-obstruc- 
tions in  Melville  Bay  were  overcome. 

Once  in  the  *  North  Water/  all  obstacles  to  an  exploration, 
more  or  less  extensive,  of  the  unknown  region  are  at  an  end. 
From  Cape  York  there  is  invariably  a  navigable  sea  to  Smith 
Sound  in  the  summer  months. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  July,  1616,  that  Baffin  made  the  chief 
discovery  of  his  voyage,  namely,  the  entrance  of  the  ^  greatest  and 
largest  sound  in  all  this  bay.'  It  is  the  pottal  leading  north  into 
the  vast  unknown  region,  and  the  only  point  in  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  80th  parallel,  where  lines  of  coast  stretch  away  towards  the 
Pole.  Baffin  gave  it  a  very  common  name ;  but  the  worshipful 
person  from  whom  Smith  Sound  derives  its  name  was  no  common 
man.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  the  first  Governor  of  the  East 
India  Company:  he  fostered  the  early  efforts  of  that  mighty 
Company  which  afterwards  founded  an  empire,  he  superintended 
the  early  voyages  to  India,  and  patronised  those  of  Hudson  and 
Baffin.  In  1818  Ross  saw  the  entrance  to  Smith  Sound  from  a 
great  distance,  and  named  the  two  capes  on  either  side  after  his 
ships — Isabella  and  Alexander.  Whalers  may  have  sighted  and 
even  entered  Smith  Sound  since  the  voyage  of  Ross,  and  in  1852 
Captain  Inglefield  went  just  inside  the  Oipes,  but  did  not  land. 
From  this  position,  on  August  26,  1852,  he  saw  an  open  sea 
stretching  through  seven  points  of  the  horizon,  apparently  unen- 
cumbered  with  ice,  though  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  two 
distinct  headlands.  Baffin  had  discovered  Smith  Sound  in  1616 ; 
but  no  civilised  man  explored  it  or  landed  on  its  shores  until  the 
year  1853,  when  Dr.  Kane,  in  the  little  schooner  *  Advance '  of 
120  tons,  undertook  to  lead  an  American  expedition  to  the  far 
northern  regions.  Like  Baffin's  litde  *  Discovery,'  the  *  Advance ' 
only  had  a  crew  of  seventeen  men,  and  she  was  but  poorly  pro- 
vided for  an  Arctic  winter.  In  latitude  78^  45'  N.,  Kane  found 
the  ice  extending  in  a  drifting  mass  across  the  channel  of  Smith 
Sound  in  August,  and  the  coast  on  either  side  rose  in  precipitous 
cliffs  to  a  height  of  800  or  1200  feet  At  their  base  there  was  a 
belt  of  ice,  about  18  feet  thick,  resting  on  the  beach — a  sort  of 

¥;rmanent  frozen  ridge,  to  which  Kane  gave  the  name  of  ice^fooL 
he  pack  was  drifting  south,  and  many  icebergs  were  moving  up 
and  down  with  the  tide.  After  a  gallant  but  ineffectual  attempt 
to  force  his  way  through  the  pack  to  the  northward,  the  new 
ice  began  to  form,  and  on  September  10th  the  *  Advance '  was 
frozen  in,  on  the  west  side  of  Smith  Sound,  in  latitude  78^  37'  N. 
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Here  the  little  crew  passed  two  years  and  made  some  discoveries 
by  means  of  travelling  parties,  though  the  small  number  of  hands 
and  the  scurvy  prevented  much  from  being  accomplished.  In 
latitude  79°  12'  N.  a  great  glacier  was  discovered  abutting  upon 
the  sea,  and  presenting  a  perpendicular  face  of  from  300  to 
500  feet.  Icebergs  are  ejected  from  it  in  lines,  and  the  vast 
mass,  with  a  sea-face  45  miles  long,  was  named  the  Humboldt 
glacier.  Here  Dr.  Kane's  personal  investigations  ceased.  But 
his  steward,  a  man  named  Morton,  with  an  Esquimaux  and  a 
team  of  dogs,  crossed  the  front  of  the  glacier  and  explored  a  part 
of  the  coast  to  the  northward.  According  to  his  own  account,  he 
went  76  miles  further  north,  and  found  open  water  extending  in 
an  iceless  channel  to  the  opposite  shore.  At  his  extreme  northern 
point  Morton  said  he  came  to  a  cliff  900  feet  high,  in  the  end  of 
June,  where  a  heavy  surf,  beating  against  the  rocks,  checked  his 
progress.  He  gave  the  latitude  of  this  cliff  at  81°  22'  N. ;  but 
the  true  latitude  was  probably  80°  56'  N.  Crowds  of  birds  were 
seen  thronging  the  water  of  this  open  sea,  which  was  separated 
from  the  *  North  Water '  of  Baffin's  Bay  by  a  belt  of  ice  125  miles 
wide.  Kane  named  the  channel  to  the  northward  of  Smith  Sound 
Kennedy  Channel. 

In  July,  1860,  Dr.  Hayes,  who  had  served  under  Kane,  sailed 
from  New  York  in  a  schooner  of  133  tons,  with  a  crew  of  fifteen 
men,  intending  to  complete  his  old  commander's  discoveries. 
Hayes  encountered  severe  gales  of  wind  at  the  entrance  of 
Smith  Sound,  and  eventually  wintered  in  a  harbour  about  twelve 
miles  north-east  of  Cape  Alexander.  Early  in  April,  1861, 
Dr.  Hayes  started  north  with  his  whole  available  force  of  twelve 
men  and  fourteen  dogs ;  but  he  eventually  continued  the  journey 
with  two  dog-sledges  and  three  companions.  His  extreme  northern 
point  was  in  81°  35'  N.  on  the  western  side  of  Kennedy  Channel, 
and  he  discovered  a  wide  strait  opening  westward  from  the  centre 
of  Smith  Sound.  From  his  extreme  northern  point  Hayes  obtained 
the  same  view  as  Morton  had  seen  from  the  opposite  side,  and 
there  was  no  open  water,  so  that  the  much-talked  of  Polynia  of 
Morton  was  merely  just  such  a  water-hole  as  forms  in  all  parts 
of  the  Arctic  regions  in  the  end  of  June.  Hayes  was  on  the  west 
coast  of  Kennedy  Channel  from  the  12th  to  the  23rd  of  May.  His 
most  important  deduction  was,  that  beyond  Cape  Constitution 
of  Morton,  the  Greenland  continent  ends,  and  that  the  west  side 
of  the  channel  is  open  to  the  Polar  Ocean  north  of  Spitzbergen. 
He  found  the  coast  lined  with  heavy  ridges  of  ice,  which  had 
been  forced  up  under  the  influence  of  great  pressure.  Many  of 
them  were  60  feet  high,  and  they  were  lying  high  and  dry  upon 
|he  beach.     He  concluded  that  the  pressure  necessary  to  occasion 
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this  result  could  only  be  produced  by  ice-fields  of  great  extent 
coining  down,  under  the  influence  of  winds  and  currents,  from  a 
vast  open  area  to  the  northward  and  eastward.  In  this,  however, 
he  was  mistaken,  for  a  floe  of  only  a  few  miles  in  extent  weighs 
millions  of  tons,  and  might  easily  pile  up  hummocks  on  a  beach 
to  a  height  of  60  or  even  90  feet,  under  certain  circumstances. 
The  crew  of  Dr.  Hayes's  schooner  enjoyed  excellent  health  during 
the  whole  time,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  due  to  the 
great  abundance  of  animal  food  in  Smith  Sound.  Reindeer 
were  very  numerous,  and  200  were  shot ;  walrus  and  seals  were 
abundant,  and  several  hundreds  of  eider-ducks  and  guillemots 
were  secured.  Thus  the  party  was  well  supplied  with  iresh 
food. 

The  discoveries  of  Kane  and  Hayes  proved  that  Greenland  is 
separated  from  the  archipelago  to  the  westward  by  Smith  Sound, 
and  that  the  western  shore  of  that  important  opening  extends  to 
the  northward  for  an  unknown  distance ;  so  that  this  is  the  oidy 
point  in  the  Polar  region  where  the  land  trends  in  the  direction 
of  the  Pole  itself,  instead  of  forming  a  circle  of  continent  and 
islands  round  the  frontier  of  the  Polar  region.  Here,  then,  is  the 
proper  starting-point  for  North  Polar  exploration,  and  to  these 
gallant  American  discoverers  is  due  the  honour  of  having  pointed 
it  out.  Their  labours,  performed  under  circumstances  of  no  ordi- 
nary difficulty,  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  in  the  whole  range 
of  northern  discovery. 

The  two  gun-bpats  comprising  a  North  Polar  expedition  may 
calculate  upon  reaching  the  entrance  of  Smith  Sound,  where 
one  will  remain  in  some  convenient  harbour  as  a  depot  ship, 
while  the  other  devotes  the  navigable  season  to  forcing  and 
boring  her  way  to  the  most  northerly  point  attainable,  whence 
travelling  operations  will  be  commenced  in  the  winter.  An 
objection  has  been  raised  to  the  Smith  Sound  route  on  the 
ground  that  the  travelling  parties  may  be  stopped  by  open 
water.  It  has  been  urged  that  Dr.  Kane's  party  met  with  a  wide 
expanse  of  open  sea  in  Kennedy  Channel,  and  that  Sir  Edward 
Belcher  was  stopped  by  the  same  cause  in  Jones  Sound.  Now, 
as  the  open  water  in  Kennedy  Channel  was  encountered  in  the 
end  of  June,  when  such  phenomena  may  be  expected  in  all  parts 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  that  in  Jones  Sound  in  May,  it  is 
obvious  that  an  objection  depending  on  such  reasons  is  utterly 
futile,  seeing  that  the  chief  work  of  the  travelling  parties  will  be 
done  in  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April.  Moreover, 
the  open  water  seen  in  Kennedy  Channel  by  Morton,  in  the  end 
of  June,  was  found  by  Dr.  Hayes  to  be  entirely  frozen  over  in 
the  end  of  ]\f  ay,     No  man  living  has  had  more  experience  of 
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stoppages  by  open  water  and  weak  ice  than  that  great  Russiah 
explorer  Adrtiiral  von  Wrangell,  jet  he  advocated  a  system  of 
discovery  along  the  shores  of  Smith  Sound.  He  knew  full  well 
that  such  an  exceptional  condition  of  the  Polar  Sea  as  is  indicated 
by  open  water  in  the  winter  and  early  spring,  never  offered  any 
obstacle  to  his  examination  of  the  coast,  and  that  he  never  met 
with  unsafe  ice  until  he  had  travelled  for  many  miles  away  from 
the  land.  When  objectors  can  give  a  single  instance  of  such  a 
wide  expanse  of  open  water  having  been  encountered  in  February, 
March,  or  April  as  to  stop  sledge  travelling  close  along  the  shore 
to  the  northward  of  TS'^  N.,  it  will  be  time  to  consider  the  proper 
means  of  overcoming  an  obstacle  of  this  nature;  but  until 
this  is  done  the  objection  they  have  raised  taust  be  held  to  be 
imaginary. 

Arctic  travelling,  by  which  means  hearly  the  whole  of  the 
known  region  within  the  frigid  zone  has  beeri  explored,  is  indis- 
solubly  bound  up  with  the  name  of  M'Clintock.  Before  his  time 
it  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  unknown,  and  consequently 
the  insults  derived  from  Arctic  voyages  were  not  so  numerous 
and  valuable  as  they  have  sitlce  become.  When,  in  May  and  June, 
1849,  M'Clintock  accomplished  a  distance  of  500  miles,  and 
remained  absent  from  his  ship  for  forty  days,  it  was  looked  upon 
as  a  wonderful  feat,  and  it  was  certainly  altogether  unprecedented. 
Yet,  in  1851,  he  had  so  improved  upon  his  former  experience 
that  he  was  able  to  leave  the  ship  a  month  earlier,  to  remain 
away  for  eighty  days,  and  to  accomplish  a  distance  of  900 
miles.  In  1853  he  even  surpassed  his  previous  exploit,  was 
absent  105  days,  end  travelled  over  1400  miles.  Scarcely  any- 
thing wds  done  by  this  means  in  the  early  expeditions,  while 
it  is  now  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  start  with  six  or  eight 
men,  and  a  sledge  laden  with  six  or  seven  weeks'  provisions,  and 
to  travel  600  miles  across  desert  wastes  and  frozen  seas,  from 
which  no  sustenance  can  be  obtained.  M'Clintock  attained 
these  results  by  careful  study  of  the  requirements  of  the  case,  by 
the  help  of  Arctic  experience  extending  over  several  years,  and 
by  the  strictest  attention  to  minute  details.  Great  skill  and 
judgment,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  are 
essential ;  dnd  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Polar  explora- 
tion should  be  undertaken  now,  and  not  delayed  until  the  tradition 
of  Arctic  travelling  is  lost.  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  himself 
says — *  I  wish  I  were  now  preparing  for  a  trip  to  the  North 
Pole,  for  I  regard  it  as  being  within  the  reach  of  this  generation, 
knowledge  being  power  in  sledge-travelling.'  He  considers  that 
a  single  sledge-party  could  take  sixty  days'  provisions  and  travel 
over  600  geographical  miles.     This  single  sledge,  by  means  of 
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depdts  and  five  auxiliary  sledges,  can  be  pushed  forward  to  a  dis- 
tance of  600  miles  from  the  ship.  With  an  expedition^  con- 
sisting of  120  officers  and  men,  two  such  exploring  parties  could 
be  despatched  in  each  travelling  season,  and  2400  miles  of  new 
and  unknown  land  would  thus  be  discovered  and  thoroughly 
explored. 

The  exploration  of  50  miles  of  coast  by  a  sledge-party  is  worth 
more  to  science  than  the  discovery  of  500  miles  by  a  ship.  In 
the  one  case  the  coast  is  accurately  laid  down,  and  its  fauna,  flora, 
geology,  ethnology,  and  physical  geography  is  fully  ascertained. 
In  the  latter,  a  coast  is  seen  and  very  inaccurately  marked  by  a 
dotted  line  on  a  chart,  with  numerous  headlands  called  after  the 
Royal  Family  and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty — a  result  which 
may  or  may  not  gratify  those  exalted  personages,  but  which  is 
of  no  sort  of  use  to  science. 

The  work  of  Polar  explorers,  starting  from  the  base  of  opera- 
tions in  Smith  Sound,  will  secure  the  complete  success  of  the 
expedition.  A  distance  of  600  miles  along  the  western  coast, 
which  Dr.  Hayes  found  stretching  away  due  north,  will  bring 
one  party  to  the  North  Pole.  An  equal  distance  beyond  Cape 
Constitution,  on  the  eastern  coast,  will  nearly,  if  not  quite,  com- 
plete the  discovery  of  the  northern  side  of  the  great  glacier^ 
bearing  continent  of  Greenland.  Meanwhile,  as  the  auxiliary 
parties  return  and  become  rested,  they  will  be  employed  on  shorter 
excursions,  and  in. completing  surveys  and  investigations  nearer 
the  ship.  In  the  second  travelling  season,  one  extended  party, 
by  exploring  the  wide  strait  discovered  by  Dr.  Hayes,  on  the 
western  side  of  Smith  Sound,  for  a  distance  of  .600  miles,  would 
complete  the  discovery  of  all  the  land  within  the  unknown  Polar 
region  which  lies  to  the  westward  of  Kennedy  Channel.  The 
efforts  of  another  extended  party,  during  the  second  season,  might 
be  turned  to  any  other  direction  which  the  discoveries  of  the  first 
season  might  have  pointed  out  All  the  great  scientific  results 
of  Polar  exploration  which  have  already  been  enumerated 
would  be  thoroughly  and  efficiently  secured  by  the  explorers 
who  led  these  travelling  parties.  By  the  Smith  Sound  route 
alone  can  the  scientific  results  of  Polar  exploration  be  certainly 
and  safely  attained,  and  by  this  route  alone  can  the  special 
knowledge  and  genius  of  our  living  Arctic  worthies  be  made 
available. 

Fortunately  an  expedition  by  way  of  Smith  Sound  is  one  of 
those   enterprises   which,   while   they   reouire   all   the   highest 

aualities  of  seamen  to  conduct  successfully,  and  may  involve 
angers  and  privations  to  individuals,  are  absolutely  free  from  a 
chance  of  any  such  catastrophe  as  overtook  Sir  John  Franklin's 
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gallant  crews,  and  as  would  threaten  an  expedition  going  by  the 
Spitzbergen  route.  Although  whalers  are  almost  annually  crushed 
to  pieces  in  Baffin's  Bay,  yet  its  navigation  is  less  dangerous  to 
life  than  the  passage  of  the  English  Channel.  If  a  whaler  is 
converted  into  shattered  fragments  by  the  irresistible  ice,  the 
sailors  walk  quietly  out  upon  the  destroyer  of  their  floating 
home,  and  have  nothing  worse  before  them  than  a  march  to  the 
nearest  Danish  settlement;  while  a  shipwreck  in  the  Channel 
too  frequently  involves  the  loss  of  all  hands.  Then,  again,  in 
the  extremely  improbable  event  of  the  vessel  stationed  at  the 
entrance  of  Smith  Sound  being  unable  to  get  out  of  the  ice, 
the  retreat  of  the  crews  in  boats  and  sledges  to  the  settlement 
of  Upemavik,  during  the  summer  months,  is  easy,  and  devoid 
of  all  danger.  Smith  Sound  and  Lancaster  Sound  are  in 
exactly  similar  positions  as  regards  the  *  North  Water  '  of 
Baffin's  Bay.  Had  Sir  John  Franklin  stationed  the  *  Erebus ' 
in  some  harbour  close  to  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound,  and 
the  *  Terror*  at  Cape  Riley,  his  expedition  would  not  have 
been  in  any  more  danger  than  if  he  had  never  left  Greenhithe. 
Now  this  is  precisely  tibe  position  in  which  the  Polar  expedition 
will  be  placed  in  Smith  Sound,  and  the  question  of  danger  may 
be  entirely  dismissed  from  our  minds.  No  one  feels  more 
strongly  than  the  noble-minded  widow  of  the  heroic  Franklin 
how  shameful  it  would  be  to  discourage  all  future  enterprise 
on  the  pretext  that  the  *  Erebus'  and  *  Terror,'  under  totally 
different  circumstances,  were  unfortunately  lost  The  climate 
of  the  Arctic  regions  is  quite  healthy  when  men  are  well 
clothed,  fed,  and  housed ;  and,  though  the  officers  and  men  who 
volunteer  for  this  arduous  service  will  be  exposed  to  indivi- 
dual hardships,  privations,  and  dangers,  which  will  test  their 
high  qualities  to  the  utmost,  there  is  no  more  chance  of  a 
disaster  to  the  whole  expedition,  and  far  less  danger  of  sickness, 
than  on  any  other  station  frequented  by  the  ships  of  our  navy. 
The  expense  of  a  Polar  expedition  would  be  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it;  and  we 
advocate  its  despatch  because  the  scientific  results  to  be  ob- 
tained from  it  are  numerous  and  important ;  because  no  undue 
risk  will  be' incurred  by  the  explorers;  and  because  such  expe- 
ditions are  beneficial  to  the  naval  service.  Captain  Osbom 
speaks  the  mind  of  the  elite  of  the  navy  in  the  following  passage 
of  his  paper : — 

^  The  navy  needs  some  action  to  wake  it  up  from  the  sloth  of  rou- 
tine, and  save  it  from  the  canker  of  prolonged  peace.  The  navy  of 
England  cries  not  for  mere  war  to  gratify  its  desire  for  honourable 
employment  or  fieune.    There  are  other  achievements,  it  knows  well, 
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as  glorious  as  a  victorions  battle ;  and  a  wise  rnler  and  a  wise  people 
will,  I  hold,  be  careful  to  satisfy  a  craving  which  is  the  life-blood  of  a 
profession.  Upon  these  grounds,  as  well  as  on  those  of  scientific 
results,  would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  for  a  fraction  of  the  vast  sum 
yearly  sunk  in  naval  expenditure,  for  two  small  screw  vessels  and  120 
officers  and  men,  out  of  50,000  men  annually  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Admiralty  ? ' 

We  cordially  endorse  the  views  of  Captain  Sherard  Osbom, 
and  we  trust  that  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
with  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  at  their  head,  will  continue  to 
agitate  the  question  until  it  is  understood  by  the  public,  and 
favourably  entertained  by  the  Government  In  steadily  advo- 
cating measures  of  this  nature  they  are  performing  a  service  of 
national  importance. 
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2.  Himalayan  Journals ;  or^  Notes  of  a  Naturalist  in  Bengal^  the 
Sikkim  and  Nepal  Himalayas.  By  Joseph  D.  Hooker,  M,D., 
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3.  Three  Visits  to  Madagascar  during  the  Years  1853,  1854, 
1866,  with  Notices  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Country^  §v. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis,  F.H.S.     London,  1859. 

4.  The  TVopical  World:  a  Popular  Scientific  Account  of  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms,  By 
Dr.  G.  Hartwig.     London,  1863. 

5.  The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazons :  a  Record  of  Adven- 
tures^ Habits  ofAnimalsy  §•<?.,  during  Eleven  Years  of  Travel, 
By  Henry  Walter  Bates.     London,  1863. 

THE  naturalist  will  never  have  to  complain,  with  Alexander, 
that  he  has  no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  so  inexhaustible  is 
the  wide  field  of  Natuj^,  and  so  numerous  are  the  vast  areas 
which  as  yet  have  never  at  all,  or  only  partially,  been  explored 
by  travellers.  What  may  not  be  in  store  for  some  future  adven- 
turer in  little-known  regions ;  what  new  and  wonderful  forms  of 
animals  and  plants  may  not  reward  the  zealous  traveller,  when  no 
less  than  eight  thousand  species  of  animals  new  to  science,  have 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  Bates  during  his  eleven  years'  residence 
on  the  Amazons?  Nor  is  it  alone  new  forms  of  aninlated 
Nature  that  await  the  enterprise  of  the  naturalist ;  a  whole  mioe 
of  valuable  material,  the  working  of  which  is  attended  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  lies  before  him  in  the  discovery  of  new  facts 
with  regard  to  the  habits,  structure,  and  local  distributioD  of 
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animals  and  plants.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  to  the  philosophic  naturalist  of  such  studies  in  these 
days  of  thought  and  progress.  The  collector  of  natural  curiosities 
may  be  content  with  the  possession  of  a  miscellaneous  lot  of 
objects,  but  the  man  of  science  pursues  his  investigations  with  a 
view  of  discovering,  if  possible,  some  of  those  wonderful  laws 
which  govern  the  organic  world,  some  of  the  footprints  of  the 
Creator  in  the  production  of  the  countless  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  with  which  this  beautiful  world  abounds. 

We  purpose  in  this  article  to  bring  before  the  reader's  notice 
a  few  gleanings  from  the  natural  history  of  the  tropics,  merely 
surmising  that  we  shall  linger  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure 
over  the  productions  of  tropical  South  America,  of  which  Mr. 
Bates  has  charmingly  and  most  instructively  written  in  his 
recently  published  work,  whose  title  is  given  at  the  head  of  this 
article;  we  shall  pause  to  admire,  with  Dr.  Hooker,  some  of 
the  productions  of  the  mighty  Himalayan  mountains ;  and  we 
may  also  visit  Madagascar  in  company  with  so  trustworthy 
a  traveller  as  Mr.  Ellis. 

The  ancients,  before  the  time  of  Alexander's  Indian  expedi- 
tion, were  unacquainted  with  any  tropical  forms  of  plants,  and 
great  was  their  astonishment  when  they  first  beheld  them : — 

'  Gigantic  forms  of  plants  and  animals,'  as  Humboldt  says,  *  filled 
the  imagination  with  exciting  imagery.  Writers  from  whose  severe 
and  Bcientific  style  any  degree  of  inspiration  is  elsewhere  entirely 
absent,  become  poetical  when  describing  the  habits  of  the  elephant, 
— the  height  of  the  trees,  **  to  the  summit  of  which  an  arrow  cannot 
reach,  and  whose  leaves  are  broader  than  the  shields  of  infantry,'* — the 
bamboo,  a  light  feathery  arborescent  grass,  of  which  single  joints 
{intemodia)  served  as  four-oared  boats, — and  the  Indian  fig-tree,  whose 
pendent  branches  take  root  around  the  parent  stem,  which  attains  a 
diameter  of  twenty-eight  feet,  "  forming,"  as  Onesicritus  expresses  him- 
self with  great  truth  to  nature,  "  a  leafy  canopy  similar  to  a  many- 
pillared  tent." '  * 

It  is  not  possible  for  language  to  cfescribe  the  glory  of  the 
forests  of  the  Amazon,  and  yet  the  silence  and  gloom  of  the 
Brazilian  forests,  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers,  are  striking 
realities.  Let  us  read  Mr.  Bates's  impressions  of  the  interior  of 
a  primeval  forest : — 

*  The  silence  and  gloom,'  he  says,  *  are  realities,  and  the  impression 
deepens  on  a  longer  acquaintance.  The  few  sounds  of  birds  are  of 
that  pensive  and  mysterious  character  which  intensifies  the  feeling 
of  solitude  rather  than  imparts  a  sense  of  life  and  cheerfiilncBs. 
Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  the  stillness  a  sudden  yell  or  scream  \\ill 

♦  *  Cosmos/  vol.  ii.  p.  156.    Sabine's  Translation. 
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Btartle  one;  this  oomes  from  eome  defenceless  firoit-elddng  anuhal 
which  is  pounced  upon  by  a  tiger-cat  or  stealthy  boa-constrictor. 
Morning  and  evening  the  howling-monkeys  make  a  most  fearful  and 
harrowing  noise,  under  which  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  one's  buoyancy 
of  spirit.  The  feeling  of  inhospitable  wildness  which  the  forest  is 
calculated  to  inspire  is  increased  tenfold  under  this  fearful  uproar. 
Often  even  in  the  still  hours  of  midday,  a  sudden  crash  will  be  heard 
resounding  afar  through  the  wilderness,  as  some  great  bough  or  entire 
tree  falls  to  the  ground.  There  are  besides  many  sounds  which  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for.  I  found  the  natiyes  generally  as  much  at 
a  loss  in  this  respect  as  myself.  Sometimes  a  sound  is  heard  like  the 
clang  of  an  iron  bar  against  a  hard  hollow  tree,  or  a  piercing  cry 
rends  the  air ;  these  are  not  repeated,  and  the  succeeding  mlence  tends 
to  heighten  the  unpleasant  impression  which  they  make  on  the  mind. 
With  the  natives  it  is  always  the  curupira,  the  wild  man,  or  spirit  of 
the  forest,  which  produces  all  noises  they  are  unable  to  explain.' 

Mr.  Bates  has  some  exceedingly  interesting  observations  on 
the  tendency  of  animals  and  plants  of  the  Brazilian  forests  to 
become  climbers.  Speaking  of  a  swampy  forest  of  Pard,  he 
sajs : — 

'  The  leafy  crowns  of  the  trees,  scarcely  two  of  which  could  be  seen 
together  of  the  same  kind,  were  now  far  away  above  us,  in  another 
world  as  it  were.  We  could  only  see  at  times,  where  tiiere  was  a 
break  above,  the  tracery  of  the  foliage  against  the  clear  blue  sky. 
Sometimes  tiie  leaves  were  palmate,  at  others  finely  cut  or  feathery 
like  the  leaves  of  Mimosa3«  Below,  the  tree-trunks  were  everywhere 
linked  together  by  sipds ;  the  woody,  flexible  stems  of  climbing  and 
creeping  trees,  whose  foliage  is  far  away  above,  mingled  with  that  of 
the  latter  independent  trees.  Some  were  twisted  in  strands  like  cables, 
others  had  thick  stems  contorted  in  every  variety  of  shape,  entwining 
snake-like  round  the  tree-trunks,  or  forming  gigantic  loops  and  coiLs 
among  the  larger  branches;  others  again  were  of  zigzag  shape  or 
indented  like  the  steps  of  a  staircase,  sweeping  irom  the  ground  to  a 
giddy  height.' 

Of  these  climbing  plants  he  adds : — 

*'  It  interested  me  much  afterwards  to  find  that  these  climbing  trees 
do  not  form  any  particular  family  or  genus.  There  is  no  order  of 
plants  whose  especial  habit  is  to  climb,  but  species  of  many  of  the 
most  diverse  &milies,  the  bulk  of  whose  members  are  not  climbers, 
seem  to  have  been  driven  by  cii'cumstanccs  to  adopt  this  habit.  The 
orders  Leguminosee,  GuttifersB,  Bignoniaceaa,  MoracesD,  and  others, 
fmmish  the  greater  number.  There  is  even  a  climbing  genus  of 
palms  {I)e9m(mcu8\  the  species  of  which  are  called  in  the  Tupi 
language,  Jacitara.  These  have  slender,  thickly  spined  and  flexuous 
stems,  which  twine  about  the  latter  trees  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
grow  to  an  incredible  length.  The  leaves,  which  have  the  ordinary 
pinnate  shape  characteristic  of  the  family,  are  emitted  from  the  stems 
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at  long  intetyals,  instead  of  being  collected  into  a  dense  crown,  and 
haye  at  their  tips  a  number  of  long  recurved  spines.  These  structures 
are  excellent  contrivances  to  enable  the  trees  to  secure  themselves  by 
in  climbing,  but  they  are  a  great  nuisance  to  the  traveller,  for  they 
sometimes  hang  over  the  pathway  and  catch  the  hat  or  clothes, 
dragging  off  the  one  or  tearing  the  other  as  he  passes.  The  number 
and  variety  of  climbing  trees  in  the  Amazon  forests  are  interesting, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  of  the  very  general  tendency  of  the 
animals  also  to  become  climbers.' 

Of  this  tendency  amongst  animals  Mr.  Bates  thus  writes : — 

'  All  the  Amazonian,  and  in  fact  all  South  American  monkeys,  are 
climbers.  There  is  no  group  answering  to  the  baboons  of  the  Old 
World  which  live  on  the  ground.  The  Grallinaceous  birds  of  the 
country,  the .  representatives  of  the  fowls  and  pheasants  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  are  all  adapted  by  the  position  of  the  toes  to  perch  on  trees, 
and  it  is  only  on  trees,  at  a  great  height,  that  they  are  to  be  seen.  A 
genus  of  Plantigrade  Camivora,  allied  to  the  bears  {Cercoleptea)^ 
found  only  in  the  Amazonian  forests,  is  entirely  arboreal,  and  has 
a  long  flexible  tail  like  that  of  certain  monkeys.  Many  other 
similar  instances  could  be  enumerated,  but  I  will  mention  only  the 
G^eodephaga,  or  carnivorous  ground  beetles,  a  great  proportion  of 
whose  genera  and  species  in  these  forest  regions  are,  by  the  structure 
of  their  feet,  fitted  to  live  exclusively  on  the  branches  and  leaves  of 
trees.' 

Strange  to  the  European  must  be  the  appearance  of  the  nume- 
rous woody  lianas,  or  air-roots,  of  parasitic  plants  of  the  family 
AracecB^  of  which  the  well-known  cuckoo-pint,  or  Arum  macu- 
latum  of  this  country,  is  a  non-epiphytous  member,  which  sit  on 
the  branches  of  the  trees  above,  and  ^  hafig  down  straight  as 
plumb-lines,'  some  singly,  others  in  leashes ;  some  reaching  half- 
way to  the  ground,  others  touching  it,  and  taking  root  in  the 
ground.  Here,  too,  in  these  forests  of  Para,  besides  palms  of 
various  species,  *  some  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  others  small 
and  delicate,  with  stems  no  thicker  than  a  finger,'  of  the  genus 
Bactris^  producing  bunches  of  fruit  with  grape-like  juice, 
masses  of  a  species  of  banana  ( Urania  Amazonica)^  a  beautiful 
plant,  with  leaves  '  like  broad  sword-blades,'  eight  feet  long,  and 
one  foot  broad,  add  fresh  interest  to  the  scene.  These  leaves 
rise  straight  upwards  alternately  from  the  top  of  a  stem  five  or 
six  feet  high.  Various  kinds  of  Marants,  a  family  of  plants  rich 
in  amylaceous  qualities  (of  which  the  Maranta  arundinacea, 
though  not  an  American  plant,  yields  the  best  arrowroot  of 
commerce),  clothe  the  ground,  conspicuous  for  their  broad  glossy 
leaves.  Ferns  of  beautiful  and  varied  forms  decorate  the  tree- 
trunks,  together  with  the  large  fleshy  heart-shaped  leaves  of  the 
Potbos  plant.     Gigantic  grasses,  such  as  bamboos,  form  arches 
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over  the  pathways.  '  The  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  forest 
was  strange  in  the  extreme,  description  can  convey  no  adequate 
idea  of  it  The  reader  who  has  visited  Kew,  may  form  some 
notion  by  conceiving  a  vegetation  like  that  in  the  great  palm- 
house  spread  over  a  large  tract  of  swampy  ground,  but  he  must 
fancy  it  mingled  with  large  exogenous  trees,  similar  to  our  oaks 
and  elms,  covered  with  creepers  and  parasites,  and  figure  to 
himself  the  ground  encumbered  with  fallen  and  rotting  trunks, 
branches,  and  leaves,  the  whole  illuminated  by  a  glowing 
vertical  sun,  and  reeking  with  moisture ! '  Amid  these  *  swampy 
shades  '  numerous  butterflies  delight  to  flit.  An  entomologist  in 
England  is  proud,  indeed,  when  he  succeeds  in  capturing  the 
beautiful  and  scarce  Camberwell  Beauty  {Vanessa  antiopa)  or 
the  splendid  Purple  Emperor  {Apatura  t'm),  but  these  fine 
species  do  not  exceed  three  inches  in  expanse  of  wing,  while 
the  glossy,  blue,  and  black  Morplto  Achilles^  measures  six  inches 
or  more.  The  velvety  black  Papilio  Sesostris^  with  a  large 
silky  green  patch  on  its  wings,  and  other  species  of  this  genus, 
are  almost  exclusively  inhabitants  of  the  moist  shades  of 
the  forest  The  beautiful  Epicalea  anceOj  *  one  of  the  most 
richly  coloured  of  the  whole  tribe  of  butterflies,  being  black, 
decorated  with  broad  stripes  of  pale  blue  and  orange,  delights  to 
settle  on  the  broad  leaves  of  the  Uraniae  and  other  similar  plants.' 
But,  like  many  other  natural  beauties,  it  is  diflicult  to  gain  pos- 
session of,  darting  off  with  lightning  speed  when  approached. 
Mr.  Bates  tells  us  that  it  is  the  males  only  of  the  different  species 
which  are  brilliantly  coloured,  the  females  being  plainer,  and 
often  so  utterly  unlike  their  partners  that  they  are  generally  held 
to  be  different  species  until  proved  to  be  the  same.  The  observa- 
tions of  this  admirable  naturalist  on  other  points  in  the  history  of 
the  butterflies  of  the  Amazons,  are  highly  important  and  deeply 
interesting.     We  must  recur  to  this  subject  by-and-by. 

We  cannot  yet  tear  ourselves  away  from  these  forests  of  Para. 
We  can  well  understand  the  intense  interest  with  which  Mr.  Bates 
visited  these  delightful  scenes  month  after  month  in  different 
seasons,  so  as  to  obtain  something  like  a  fair  notion  of  their  animal 
and  vegetable  productions.  It  is  enough  to  make  a  naturalist's 
mouth  water  for  a  week  together  to  think  of  the  many  successful 
strolls  which  Mr.  Bates  took  amid  the  shades  of  these  forests. 
For  several  months,  he  tells  us,  he  used  to  visit  this  district 
two  or  three  days  every  week,  and  never  failed  to  obtain  some 
species  new  to  him  of  bird,  reptile,  or  insect : — 

*  This  district,'  he  says,  *  seemed  to  be  an  epitome  of  all  that  the 
htunid  portions  of  the  Par&  forest  could  produce.  This  endless 
diversity,  the  coolness  of  the  air,  the  varied  and  strange  forms  of 
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vegetation,  the  entire  freedom  £rom  mosquitoesxand  other  pests,  and 
even  the  solemn  gloom  and  silenoe,  combined  to  make  my  rambles 
through  it  always  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable.  Such  places  are 
paradises  to  a  naturalist,  and  if  he  be  of  a  contemplative  turn  there 
is.  no  situation  more  £ivourable  for  his  indulging  the  tendency. 
There  is  something  in  a  tropical  forest  akin  to  the  ocean  in  its  effects 
on  the  mind.  Man  feels  so  completely  his  insignificance  there 
and  the  vastness  of  nature.  A  naturalist  cannot  help  reflecting  on 
the  vegetable  forces  manifested  on  so  grand  a  scale  around  him.' 

Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Bates  are  well  known  advocates  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  Natural  Selection.  The  former  gentle- 
man was  Mr.  Bates's  companion  in  travel  for  four  years,  and  he 
has  published  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  voyage  on  his 
return  to  England.*  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may 
be  with  respect  to  the  celebrated  work  which  Mr.  Darwin  gave 
to  the  world  four  or  five  years  ago,  unbiassed  and  thoughtful 
naturalists  must  recognise  the  force  with  which  the  author  sup- 
ports many  of  his  arguments,  and  the  fairness  with  which  he  en- 
counters every  difficulty.  The  competition  displayed  by  organised 
beings  is  strikingly  manifested  in  the  Brazilian  forests.  So 
unmistakable  is  this  fact,  that  Burmeister,  a  German  traveller, 
was  painfully  impressed  with  the  contemplation  of  the  emulation 
and  'spirit  of  restless  selfishness'  which  the  vegetation  of  a 
tropical  forest  displayed.  ^  He  thought  the  softness,  earnestness, 
and  repose  of  European  woodland  scenery  were  far  more  pleasing, 
and  that  these  formed  one  of  the  causes  of  the  superior  moral 
character  of  European  nations :'  a  curious  question,  which  we 
leave  to  the  consideration  of  moral  philosophers.  The  emulation 
displayed  by  the  plants  and  trees  of  the  forests  of  Para  is  thus 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Bates : — 

'  In  these  tropical  forests  each  plant  and  tree  seems  to  be  striving 
to  outvie  its  fellow,  struggling  upward  towards  light  and  air — 
branch,  and  leaf,  and  stem — regardless  of  its  neighbours.  Parasitic 
plants  are  seen  fastening  with  firm  grip  on  others,  making  use  of  them 
with  reckless  indifference,  as  instruments  for  their  own  advancement. 
Live  and  let  live  is  clearly  not  the  maxim  taught  in  these  wilder- 
nesses. There  is  one  kind  of  parasitic  tree  very  common  near  Para, 
which  exhibits  this  feature  in  a  very  prominent  manner.  It  is  called 
the  Sipo  Matador,  or  the  Murderer  Siana.  It  belongs  to  the  fkg  order, 
and  has  been  described  by  Yon  Martins  in  the  *^  Atlas  to  Spix  and 
Martius's  Travels."  I  observed  many  specimens.  The  base  of  its 
stem  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  upper  growth ;  it  is 
obliged,  therefore,  to  support  itself  on  a  tree  of  another  species.     In 

♦  The  Journal  of  the  ProceediDgs  of  the  Linnean  Society  bears  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Mr.  Wallace  in  collecting  insects  from  Singapore, 
Malacca,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  other  islands  of  Malaysia. 
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thifi  it  is  not  essetitially  different  from  other  climbing  tr6efi  and  plants 
but  the  way  the  matador  sets  about  it  is  peculiar,  and  produces 
certainly  a  disagreeable  impression.  It  springs  up  close  to  the  tree 
on  which  it  intends  to  fix  itself^  and  the  wood  of  its  stem  grows  by 
spreading  itself  like  a  plastic  mould  over  one  side  of  the  trunk  of  its 
supporter.  It  then  puts  forth,  from  each  side  an  arm-like  branch, 
which  grows  rapidly,  and  looks  as  though  a  stream  of  sap  were 
flowing  and  hardening  as  it  went.  This  adheres  closely  to  the  trunk 
of  the  victim,  and  the  two  arms  meet  on  the  opposite  side  and  blend 
together.  These  arms  are  put  forth  at  somewhat  regular  intervals  in 
mounting  upwards,  and  the  victim,  when  its  strangler  is  frdl  grown 
becomes  tightly  clasped  by  a  number  of  inflexible  rings.  These  rings 
gradually  grow  larger  as  the  murderer  flourishes,  rearing  its  crovm  of 
foliage  to  the  sky  mingled  with  that  of  its  neighbour,  and  in  course  of 
time  they  kill  it  by  stopping  the  flow  of  its  sap.  The  strange  spectacle 
then  remains  of  tibe  selfish  parasite  clasping  in  its  arms  the  lifeless 
and  decaying  body  of  its  victim  which  had  been  a  help  to  its  own 
growth.  Its  ends  have  been  served — it  has  flowered  and  fruited, 
reproduced  and  disseminated  its  kind ;  and  now  when  the  dead  trunk 
moulders  away,  its  own  end  approaches;  its  support  is  gone  and 
itself  also  falls.' 

The  strangling  properties  of  some  of  the  fig-tree  family  are 
indeed  very  remarkable,  and  may  be  witnessed  not  only  in  South 
America,  but  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Australia.  Frazer  observed 
several  kinds  of  Ficus^  more  than  150  feet  high,  embracing  huge 
ironbark  trees  in  the  forests  at  Moreton  Bay.  The  Ficus  repejUy 
according  to  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  is  often  to  be  seen  clambering 
over  rocks,  like  ivy,  turning  through  heaps  of  stones,  or  ascending 
some  tall  tree  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  while  the 
thickness  of  its  own  stem  does  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
The  small  plants  of  this  family,  of  which  the  Murdering  Liana 
is  one  species,  grow  and  reproduce  their  kind  from  seeds  depo- 
sited in  the  ground ;  but  the  huge  representatives  of  the  family, 
such  as  the  Banyan-tree,  whose — 

'  Bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree ;' 

and  the  Peepul,  or  sacred  Bo-tree  of  the  Buddhists  {Ficus  reli- 
yioscL)  originate  from  seeds  carried  by  birds  to  upper  portions 
of  some  palm  or  other  tree.  Fig-trees,  as  Sir  E.  Tennent  has 
remarked,  are  ^  the  Thugs  of  the  vegetable  world ;  for,  though 
not  necessarily  epiphytic,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
no  single  plant  comes  to  perfection  or  acquires  even  partial 
development  without  the  destruction  of  some  other  on  which  to 
fix  itself  as  its  supporter.'  The  mode  of  growth  of  these  trees  is 
well  described  by  the  excellent  writer  just  mentioned,  and  we 
shall  make  use  of  his  own  language : — 
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*  The  iasoSlj  generally  make  their  first  appearance  as  slender  roots 
hanging  from  the  crown  or  tmnk  of  some  other  tree,  generally  a  palm, 
among  the  moist  hases  of  whose  leaves  the  seed  carried  thither  hy 
some  bird  which  had  fed  upon  the  fig,  begins  to  germinate.  This 
root,  branching,  as  it  descends,  envelopes  the  tmnk  of  the  supporting 
tree  with  a  network  of  wood,  and  at  length  penetrating  the  ground, 
attains  the  dimensions  of  a  stem.  But  unlike  a  stem  it  throws  out  no 
buds  or  flowers;  the  true  stem,  with  its  branches,  its  foliage,  and 
fruit  springs  upwards  from  the  crown  of  the  tree  whence  the  root  is 
seen  descending ;  and  from  it  issue  the  pendulous  rootlets,  which,  on 
reaching  the  earth  fix  themselves  firmly,  and  form  the  marvellous 
growth  for  which  the  banyan  is  so  celebrated.  In  the  depth  of  this 
grove,  the  original  tree  is  incarcerated  till  literally  strangled  by  the 
folds  and  weight  of  its  resistless  companion,  it  dies  and  leaves  the  fig 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  its  place.*  * 

But  not  trees  alone  do  these  vegetable  garotters  embrace  in 
their  fatal  grasp,  ancient  monuments  also  are  destroyed  by  these 
formidable  assailants.  Sir  £.  Tennent  has  given  an  engraving 
of  a  fig-tree  on  the  ruins  at  Pollanamia,  in  Ceylon,  which  had 
fixed  itself  on  the  walls — a  curious  sight,  indeed — ^  its  roots 
streaming  downwards  over  the  ruins  as  if  they  had  once  been 
fluid,  following  every  sinuosity  of  the  building  and  terraces  till 
they  reach  the  earth.'  An  extremely  interesting  series  of  drawings 
is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Linnean  Society's  room  at  Burlington 
House,  illustrating  the  mode  of  growth  of  another  strangling  or 
murdering  tree,  of  New  Zealand,  belonging  to  an  entirely  difierent 
order  from  that  to  which  the  figs  belong  (  UrticacecB)^  namely,  to 
one  of  the  MyrtacecB.  The  association  of  garotting  habits  with 
those  of  the  stinging  nettle  family  is  apt  enough,  we  may  be 
inclined  to  think ;  but  it  is  rather  disappointing  to  meet  with 
these  disagreeable  peculiarities  in  the  case  of  the  Myrtle  group, 
but  such  is  the  fact :  the  Rata,  or  Metrosideros  rohusta — as  we 
believe  is  the  species — climbs  to  the  summits  of  mighty  trees  of 
the  forest  of  Wangaroa,  and  kills  them  in  its  iron  grasp.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  unpleasant  impressions  which  '  the  reckless 
energy  of  the  vegetation  might  produce '  in  the  traveller's  mind, 
there  is  plenty  in  trppical  nature  to  counteract  them : — 

'  There  is  the  incomparable  beauty  and  variety  of  the  foliage,  the 
vivid  colour,  the  richness  and  exuberance  everywhere  displayed 
which  make  the  richest  woodland  scenery  in  Northern  Europe  a 
sterile  desert  in  comparison.  But  it  is  especially  the  enjoyment  of 
life  manifested  by  individual  existences  which  compensates  for  the 
destruction  and  pain  caused  by  the  inevitable  competition.  Although 
this  competition  is  nowhere  more  active,  and  the  dangers  to  which 
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each  individnal  is  ex|>OBed  nowhoro  more  nilmerons,  yet  nowhere  is 
this  enjoyment  more  vividly  displayed/ 

Mr.  Bates  mentions  a  peculiar  feature  in  some  of  the  colossal 
trees  which  here  and  there  monopolise  a  large  space  in  the 
forests.  The  height  of  some  of  these  giants  he  estimates  at  from 
180  to  200  feet,  whose  *vast  dome  of  foliage  rises  above  the 
other  forest  trees  as  a  domed  cathedral  does  above  the  other 
buildings  in  a  city.'  In  most  of  the  large  trees  of  different 
species  is  to  be  seen  *  a  growth  of  buttress-shaped  projections 
around  the  lower  part  of  their  stems.  The  spaces  between  these 
buttresses — which  are  generally  thin  walls  of  wood — form  spa- 
cious chambers,  and  may  be  compared  to  stalls  in  a  stable  ;  some 
of  them  are  large  enough  to  hold  half-a-dozen  persons.*  What 
are  these  buttresses,  how  do  they  originate,  and  what  is  their 
use?  We  have  already  seen  how  great  is  the  competition 
amongst  the  trees  of  a  primeval  forest,  and  how  every  square 
inch  is  eagerly  battled  for  by  the  number  of  competitors.  In 
consequence  of  this,  it  is  obvious  that  lateral  growtn  of  roots  in 
the  earth  is  a  difficult  matter.  *  Necessity  being  the  mother  of 
invention,'  the  roots,  unable  to  expand  laterally, '  raise  themselves 
ridge-like  out  of  the  earth,  growing  gradually  upwards  as  the 
increasing  height  of  the  tree  required  augmented  support'  A 
beautiful  compensation,  truly,  and  full  of  deep  interest!  As 
Londoners  add  upper  stories  to  their  houses  where  competition 
has  rendered  lateral  additions  impossible,  so  these  gigantic  trees, 
in  order  to  sustain  the  massive  crown  and  trunk,  strengthen  their 
roots  by  upper  additions. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  tropical  scenery  is  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  leaves  and  blossoms  spring  into  full 
beauty.  '  Some  mornings  a  single  tree  would  appear  in  flower 
amidst  what  was  the  preceding  evening  a  uniform  green  mass  of 
forest, — a  dome  of  blossom  suddenly  created  as  if  by  magic'  In 
the  early  mornings,  soon  after  dawn,  the  sky  is  always  without  a 
cloud,  the  thermometer  marking  72^  or  73^  Fahr.  Now  all 
nature  is  fresh,  and  the  birds  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
existence,  the  '  shrill  yelping '  of  the  toucans  being  frequently 
heard  from  their  abodes  amongst  the  wild  fruit-trees  of  the 
forest ;  flocks  of  parrots  appear  in  distinct  relief  against  the  blue 
sky,  always  two  by  two,  chattering  to  each  other,  the  pairs  being 
separated  by  regular  intervals,  too  high,  however,  to  reveal  the 
bright  colours  of  their  plumage.  The  greatest  heat  of  the  day 
is  about  two  o'clock,  by  which  time,  the  thermometer  being 
92^  or  93^  Fahr.,  *  every  voice  of  bird  or  mammal  is  hushed : 
only  in  the  trees  is  heard  at  intervals  the  harsh  whirr  of  a 
cicada.     The  leaves  which  were  so  moist  and  fresh  in  early 
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morning,  now  become  lax  and  drooping,  and  the  flowers  shed 
their  petals.     The  Indian  and  Mulatto  inhabitants  sleep  in  t^eir 
hammocks  or  sit  on  mats  in  the  shade,  too  languid  even  to  talk.' 
Mr.  Bates  has  given  a  graphic  picture  of  tropical  nature  at  the 
approach  of  rain  : — 

'  First,  the  cool  sea-breeze  which  commenced  to  blow  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  which  had  increased  in  force  with  the  increasing  power 
of  the  sun,  would  flag  and  finally  die  away.  The  heat  and  electric 
tension  of  the  atmosphere  would  then  become  almost  insupportable. 
Languor  and  uneasiness  would  seize  on  every  one ;  even  the  denizens 
of  i£e  forest  betraying  it  by  their  motions.  White  clouds  would 
appear  in  the  east  and  gather  into  cumuli,  with  an  increasing 
blackness  along  their  lower  portions.  The  whole  eastern  horizon 
would  become  almost  suddenly  black,  and  this  would  spread  upwards, 
the  sun  at  length  becoming  obscured.  Then  the  rush  of  a  mighty 
wind  is  heard  through  the  forest,  swaying  the  tree-tops ;  a  vivid  flash 
of  lightning  bursts  forth,  then  a  crash  of  thunder,  and  down  streams 
the  deluging  rain.  Such  storms  soon  cease,  leaving  bluish-black 
motionless  clouds  in  the  sky  until  night.  Meanwhile  all  nature  is 
refreshed ;  but  heaps  of  flower  petals  and  fallen  leaves  are  seen  under 
the  trees.  Towards  evening  life  revives  again,  and  the  ringing 
uproar  is  resumed  from  bush  and  tree.  The  following  morning  the 
sun  again  rises  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  so  the  cycle  is  completed ; 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  as  it  were,  in  one  tropical  day.' 

With  regard  to  animal  life  in  the  Amazonian  forests,  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  great  variety  of  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  but 
they  are  very  shy,  and  widely  scattered.  Brazil  is  poor  in  ter- 
restrial animals,  and  the  species  are  of  small  size.  '  The  hunts- 
man would  be  disappointed  who  expected  to  find  here  flocks  of 
animals  similar  to  the  buffalo  herds  of  North  America,  or  the 
swarms  of  antelopes  and  herds  of  ponderous  pachyderms  of 
Southern  Africa.' 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  mammals  of  Brazil  are, 
for  the  most  part,  arboreal  in  their  habits ;  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  monkeys,  or  CebidcBy  a  family  of  quadrumanous 
animals  peculiar  to  the  New  World.  The  reader  may  observe 
the  habits  of  some  species  of  this  group  in  the  monkey-house  of 
the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens  in  Regent's  Park.  The  strong 
muscular  tail,  with  its  naked  palm  under  the  tip,  which  many  of 
the  Cebidae  possess,  renders  thera  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  a 
forest  life.  Mr.  Bates  states  that  thirty-eight  species  of  this 
family  of  monkey  inhabit  the  Amazon  region,  and  considers  the 
Coaitas,  or  spider-monkeys,  '  as  the  extreme  development  of  the 
American  type  of  apes.'  The  flesh  of  one  species  of  Coaita  is 
much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  natives  in  some  parts 
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of  the  country.      The  Indians,  we  are  told,  are  very  fond  of 
Coaitas  as  pets. 

Some  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  name 
of  Madame  Maria  Sibylla  Merian,  a  German  lady,  who  was 
bom  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  She  was 
much  devoted  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  travelled  to 
Surinam   for  the   purpose   of  making  drawings  of  its  animal 

Sroductions ;  many  of  these  drawings  are  now  in  the  British 
luseum.  This  estimable  lady,  amongst  other  curiosities  of 
natural  history,  affirmed  the  two  following  ones: — 1.  The 
lantern-fly  {Fulgora  lantemaria)  emits  so  strong  a  light  from  its 
body  as  to  enable  a  person  in  the  night-time  to  read  a  newspaper 
by  it  2.  The  large  spider  {Mygale)  enters  the  nests  of  the 
little  humming-birds,  and  destroys  the  inmates.  It  would 
occupy  too  much  time  to  tell  of  the  mass  of  evidence  which  was 
adduced  in  denial  of  these  recorded  facts,  but,  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  Madame  Merian  was  set  down  as  an  arch-heretic  and  in- 
ventor, and  that  no  credit  was  attached  to  her  statements.  With 
regard  to  the  first-named  heresy,  the  opinion  of  modem  zoologists 
is,  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  improbable  in  the  circumstance  of 
the  Fulgora  emitting  a  strong  light,  as  luminous  properties  are 
known  to  exist  in  otiber  insects,  but  that  the  fact  has  been  rather 
over-coloured  by  the  imagination  of  the  worthy  lady.  As  to  the 
second  Question,  about  the  bird-destroying  propensities  of  the 
Mygale,  let  us  hear  the  testimony  of  so  thoroughly  trust wordiy  a 
witness  as  Mr.  Bates : — 

'  In  the  course  of  our  walk '  (between  the  Tocantins  and  Cametd) 
*  I  chanced  to  verify  a  fSsict  relating  to  the  habits  of  a  large  hairy 
spider  of  the  genus  Mygale,  in  a  manner  worth  recording.  The 
species  was  M.  avicularia,  or  one  very  closely  allied  to  it ;  tiie  indi- 
vidual was  nearly  two  inches  in  length  of  body,  but  the  legs  expanded 
seven  inches,  and  the  entire  body  and  legs  were  covered  with  coarse 
grey  and  reddish  hairs.  I  was  attracted  by  a  movement  of  the 
monster  on  a  tree  trunk ;  it  was  close  beneath  a  deep  crevice  in  the 
tree,  across  which  was  stretched  a  dense  white  web.  The  lower  part 
of  the  web  was  broken,  and  two  small  birds,  finches,  were  entangled 
in  the  pieces  ;  they  were  about  the  size  of  the  English  siskin,  and  I 
judged  the  two  to  be  male  and  female.  One  of  them  was  quite  dead, 
the  other  lay  under  the  body  of  the  spider  not  quite  dead,  and  was 
smeared  with  the  filthy  liquor  or  saliva  exuded  by  the  monster.  I 
drove  away  the  spider  and  took  the  birds,  but  the  second  one  soon 
died.  The  fieust  of  species  of  Mygale  sallying  forth  at  night,  mounting 
trees  and  sucking  tibe  eggs  and  young  of  hummingbirds,  has  been 
recorded  long  ago  by  Madame  Merian  and  Palisot  de  Beauvois ;  but, 
in  the  absence  of  any  confirmation,  it  has  come  to  be  discredited. 
From  the  way  the  fact  has  been  related  it  would  appear  that  it  liad 
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been  merely  derived  from  the  report  of  natiyes,  and  had  not  been 
witnessed  by  the  narrators.  Connt  Langsdorff  in  his  "  Expedition 
into  the  Interior  of  Brazil,"  states  that  ho  totally  disbelieved  the 
story.  I  fonnd  the  circmnstance  to  be  quite  a  novelty  to  the  resi- 
dents here  about.  The  Mygales  are  quite  common  insects;  some 
species  make  their  cells  under  stones,  others  form  artistical  tunnels  in 
the  earth,  and  some  build  their  dens  in  the  thatch  of  houses.  The 
natives  call  them  Aranhas  oarangueijeiras,  or  crab  spiders.  The 
hairs  with  which  they  are  clothed  come  off  when  touched  and  cause  a 
peculiar  and  almost  maddening  irritation.  The  first  specimen  that  I 
killed  and  prepared  was  handled  incautiously,  and  I  suffered  terribly 
for  three  days  afiierwards.  I  think  this  is  not  owing  to  any  poisonous 
quality  residing  in  the  hairs,  but  to  their  being  short  and  hard,  and 
&US  getting  into  the  fine  creases  of  the  skin.  Some  Mygales  are  of 
immenflo  size.  One  day  I  saw  the  children  belonging  to  an  Indian 
who  collected  for  me,  with  one  of  these  monsters  secured  by  a  cord 
round  its  waist,  by  which  they  were  leading  it  about  the  house  as 
they  would  a  dog.'  \ 

The  name  of  *  ant '  has  only  to  be  mentioned,  and  the  strange 
habits  of  the  various  species  immediately  suggest  themselves  to 
the  mind  of  the  naturalist,  who  is  always  interested  in,  and  amply 
repaid  by,  watching  these  insects  with  the  closest  scrutiny. 
Brazil  abounds  in  ants,  one  species  of  which,  the  Dinapanera 
grandis^  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length ;  but  by  far  the  most 
interesting  to  the  naturalist,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive to  the  cultivated  trees  of  the  country,  is  the  leaf-carrying 
ant  {^Scodoma  cephabtes).  In  some  districts,  we  are  told,  it  is  so 
abundant  that  agriculture  is  almost  impossible,  and  everywhere 
complaints  are  heard  of  the  terrible  pest.  This  insect  derives  its 
specific  name  of  cephahtes  from  the  extraordinary  size  of  the 
heads  belonging  to  two  of  the  orders,  which,  with  a  third  kind, 
constitute  t]^e  colony.  The  formicarian  establishment  consists 
of:  1.  Worker  minors;  2.  Worker  majors;  3.  Subterranean 
workers.  The  first-named  kind  alone  does  the  real  active  work. 
The  two  last  contain  the  individuals  with  the  enormous  heads ; 
their  functions  are  not  clearly  ascertained.  In  colour  they  are  a 
pale  reddish-brown,  and  the  thorax  of  the  true  worker,  which  is 
the  smallest  of  the  orders,  is  armed  with  three  pairs  of  sharp 
spines ;  the  head  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  similar  spines  pro- 
ceeding from  the  cheeks  behind.  This  ant,  known  by  the 
native  name  of  Sailba,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  habit  of 
clipping  off,  and  carrying  away,  large  quantities  of  leaves : — 

'  When  employed  in  this  work,'  Mr.  Bates  says, '  their  processions 
look  like  a  multitude  of  animated  leaves  on  the  march.  In  some 
places  I  found  an  accumulation  of  such  leaves,  all  circular  pieces, 
about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  lying  on  the  pathway,  unattended  by 
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antfly  and  at  some  distance  from  any  colony.  Such  lieaps  are  always 
found  to  be  removed  when  the  pkce  is  revisited  next  day.  in  course 
of  time  I  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  seeing  them  at  work.  They 
mount  the  tree  in  multitudes,  the  individuals  being  all  worker^minors. 
Each  one  places  itseK  on  the  surface  of  a  leaf,  and  cuts  with  its  sharp 
scissor-like  jaws,  and  by  a  sharp  jerk  detaches  the  piece.  Sometimes 
they  let  the  leaf  drop  to  the  ground  where  a  little  heap  accumulates 
until  carried  off, by  another  relay  of  workers;  but  generally  each 
marches  off  with  the  piece  it  has  operated  upon,  and  as  all  tiJce  the 
same  road  to  their  colony,  the  path  they  foUow  becomes  in  a  short 
time  smooth  and  bare,  looking  like  the  impression  of  a  cart  wheel 
through  the  herbage.' 

The  Saiiba  ant  is  peculiar  to  tropical  America,  and,  thongh  it 
is  injurious  to  die  wild  native  trees  of  the  country,  it  seems  to 
have  a  preference  to  the  coffee  and  orange  trees  and  other  im- 
ported plants.  The  leaves  which  the  Saiiba  cuts  and  carries  away 
are  used  to  ^  thatch  the  domes  which  cover  the;entrances  to  their 
subterranean  dwellings,  thereby  protecting  from  the  deluging 
rains  the  yonng  broods  in  the  nests  beneath.'  The  insects 
proceed  according  to  a  most  orderly  method,  *  the  heavily-laden 
workers,  each  carrying  its  segment  of  leaf  vertically,  the  lower 
edge  secured  in  its  mandibles,  troop  np,  and  cast  their  burdens 
on  the  hillock ;  another  body  of  labourers  place  the  leaves  in 
position,  covering  them  with  a  layer  of  earthy  granules^  which 
are  brought  one  by  one  from  the  soil  beneath.'  The  labonrs  of 
this  curious  insect  are  immense,  and  no  obstacles  stop  their 
excavations.  An  allied  species  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  worked  a 
tunnel  under  the  bed  of  the  river  Parahjba,  at  a  place  where  it 
is  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge,  lliese  ants  are 
sad  rogues,  being  household  plunderers  and  robbers  of  the 
farinha,  or  mandioca  meal,  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Brazil ; 
and  Mr.  Bates  was  obliged  to  lay  trains  of  gunpowder  along* 
their  line  of  march  to  blow  them  np,  which  in  the  end  resulted 
in  scaring  the  burglars  away.  .  We  have  already  alluded  to  die 
massive  heads  possessed  by  the  major  and  subterranean  kinds  of 
neuters,  and  stated  that  the  active  work  is  done  by  the  woi^er- 
minor,  or  small -headed  kind.  With  regard  to  the  function  of 
the  large-headed  worker-major,  Mr.  Bates  was  nneble  to  satisfy 
himself: — 

'  They  are  not  the  soldiers  or  defenders  of  the  working  portion  of 
the  commimity,  like  the  armed  class  in  the  Termites  or  white  ants, 
for  they  never  fight.  The  species  has  no  sting,  and  does  not  display 
active  resistance  when  interfered  with.  I  once  imagined  they  exer- 
cised a  sort  of  superintendence  over  the  others  ;  but  this  fuiiiction  is 
entirely  unnecessary  in  a  community  where  all  work  with  a  pxeoision 
and  regukffiiy  resembling  the  subordinate  parts  ci  a  piece  cf  mAchi- 
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nery.  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  at  last,  that  thej  haTe  no  veiy 
precisely  defined  fcmetion.  They  cannot,  however,  be  entirely  nseless 
to  the  comnmnity,  for  the  sostenance  of  an  idle  class  of  snch  balky 
indiTidnalB  would  be  too  heayy  a  charge  for  the  species  to  sustain.  I 
think  they  serve  in  some  sort  as  passive  instruments  of  protection  to 
the  real  workers.  Their  enormously  large,  hard,  and  indestructible 
heads  may  be  of  use  in  protecting  them  against  the  attacks  of  insecti- 
vorous animals.  They  would  be,  on  this  view,  a  kind  of  pieces  de 
resistance^  serving  as  a  foil  against  onslaughts  made  on  the  main 
body  of  workers.' 

But  the  third  order,  the  subterranean  kind,  we  are  told,  is  most 
curious  of  all : — 

*  If  the  top  of  a  small,  fresh  hillock,  one  in  which  the  thatching 
process  is  going  on,  be  taken  off,  a  broad  cylindrical  shaft  is  dis- 
closed, at  a  depth  about  two  feet  from  the  sur&ce.  If  this  be  probed 
with  a  stick,  which  may  be  done  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  feet 
without  touching  bottom,  a  small  number  of  colossal  fellows  will 
slowly  begin  to  make  their  way  up  the  smooth  sides  of  the  mine. 
Their  heads  are  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  other  class  (worker- 
major)  ;  but  the  front  is  clothed  with  hairs,  instead  of  being  polished, 
and  they  have  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead  a  twin  ocellus,  or  simple 
eye,  of  quite  different  structure  from  the  ordinary  compound  eyes,  on 
the  sides  of  the  head.  This  frontal  eye  is  totally  wanting  in  the 
other  workers,  and  is  not  known  in  any  other  kmd  of  ant.  The 
apparition  of  tiiese  strange  creatures  from  the  cavernous  depths  of  the 
mine  reminded  one  when  I  first  observed  them,  of  the  Cyclopes  of 
Hom^c  fieible.  They  were  not  very  pugnacious,  as  I  feared  they 
would  be,  and  I  had  no  difBiculty  in  securing  a  few  with  my  fingers. 
I  never  saw.  them  under  any  other  circumstances  than  those  here 
related,  and  what  their  special  functions  may  be  I  cannot  divine.' 

The  naturalist  traveller,  in  the  midst  of  much  that  interests 
and  delights  him,  has  to  put  up  with  a  great  deal  that  is  annoy- 
ing, and  Mr.  Bates  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  first 
few  nights  when  at  Cari|rf,  he  was  much  troubled  with  bats ;  the 
room  where  he  slept  had  not  been  occupied  for  several  months, 
and  the  roof  was  open  to  the  tiles  and  rafters : — 

*  On  one  night,'  he  says,  '  I  was  aroused  about  midnight  by  the 
rushing  noise  made  by  vast  hosts  of  bats  sweeping  about  the  room. 
The  air  was  alive  with  them ;  they  had  put  out  the  lamp,  and  when  I 
relighted  it,  the  place  appeared  bkckened  with  the  impish  multitudes 
that  were  whirling  round  and  round.  After  I  had  laid  about  well 
with  a  stick  for  a  fbw  minutes  they  disappeared  amongst  the  tiles,  but 
when  all  was  still  again  they  returned,  and  once  more  extinguished  the 
light.  I  took  no  further  notice  of  them  and  went  to  ^ep.  The 
next  night  several  got  into  my  hammock  ;  I  seized  them  as  they  were 
crawling  over  me,  and  dashed  them  against  the  wall.  The  next 
morning  I  found  a  wound,  evidently  cauc^  by  a  bat,  on  my  hip.' 
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Bats  remind  us  of  the  vampire,  a  native  of  South  America,  con- 
cerning whose  blood-sucking  properties  so  much  discussion  has 
been  from  time  to  time  raised*  The  vampire  bat  was  very 
common  at  Ega ;  it  is  the  largest  of  all  the  South  American 
species.     Of  this  bat  Mr.  Bates  writes : — 

'  Nothing  in  animal  physiognomy  can  be  more  hideous  than  the 
countenance  of  this  creature  when  viewed  from  the  front ;  the  large 
leathery  ears  standing  out  from  the  sides  and  top  of  the  head,  the  erect 
speai'-diaped  appendage  on  the  tip  of  the  nose,  the  grin,  and  glistening 
black  eye,  all  combining  to  make  up  a  figure  that  reminds  one  of  some 
mocking  imp  of  fable.  No  wonder  that  imaginative  people  have 
inferred  diabolical  instincts  on  the  part  of  so  ugly  an  animal.  The 
vampire,  however,  is  the  most  harmless  of  all  bats,  and  its  inofifensivo 
character  is  well  known  to  residents  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazons.' 

That  much  fable  has  attached  itself  to  the  history  of  this 
curious  creature  we  are  perfectly  convinced,  and  that  its  blood- 
sucking peculiarities  have  been  grossly  exaggerated  we  must 
allow.  When  this  bat  has  been  said  to  perform  the  operation  of 
drawing  blood,  *  by  inserting  its  aculeated  tongue  *  into  the  vein 
of  a  sleeping  person  with  so  much  dexterity  as  not  to  be  felt,  at 
the  same  time  fanning  the  air  with  its  large  wings,  and  thus 
producing  a  sensation  so  delightfully  cool  that  the  sleep  is  ren- 
dered still  more  profound,'  it  is  clear  that  the  mythical  element 
exists  to  a  great  extent  in  the  narratives  ;  but  our  author's  asser- 
tion that  '  the  vampire  is  the  most  harmless  of  all  bats,'  does  not 
tally  with  the  statements  of  other  naturalists  of  considerable  note. 
Mr.  Wallace  says  he  saw  the  effects  of  the  vampires'  operations 
on  a  young  horse,  and  that  the  first  morning  after  its  arrival 
the  poor  animal  presented  a  most  pitiable  appearance,  large 
streams  of  clotted  blood  running  down  from  several  wounds  on 
its  back  and  sides : — 

*  The  appearance,'  Mr.  Wallace  adds,  '  was  however,  I  dare  say, 
worse  than  &e  reality,  as  the  bats  have  the  skill  to  bleed  without  giving 
pain,  and  it  is  quite  possible  the  horse,  like  a  patient  under  the  influ- 
ence of  chloroform,  may  have  known  nothing  of  the  matter.  The 
danger  is  in  the  attacks  being  repeated  every  night,  till  the  loss  of 
blood  becomes  serious.  To  prevent  this,  red  peppers  are  usually 
rubbed  on  the  parts  wounded  and  on  all  likely  places ;  and  this  will 
partly  check  the  sangninivorous  appetite  of  the  bats,  but  not  entirely, 
as  in  spite  of  this  application  the  poor  animal  was  again  bitten  the 
next  night  in  fresh  places.'  \ 

Both  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Waterton,  if  we  remember  rightly, 

♦  An  expression  nsed  by  Mr.  Wood  in  his  «  Zoography.'  It  is  enough  to 
remark  that  no  known  bat  has  an  aculeated  tongue. 

t  •  Travels  on  the  Amazon,*  pi  44. 
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have  borae  similar  testimony  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the 
vampire  does  suck  blood.  A  servant  of  the  former  gentleman, 
when  near  Coquimbo,  in  Chili,  observed  something  attached  to 
the  withers  of  one  of  his  horses  which  was  restless,  and  on 
putting  his  hand  upon  the  place  he  secured  a  vampire  bat. 
Mr.  Waterton,  however,  could  not  induce  the  vampires  to  bite 
him,  notwithstanding  the  now  veteran  naturalist*  slept  many 
months  in  an  open  loft  which  vampires  frequented;  but  an 
Indian  boy  who  slept  near  him  had  his  toes  often  '  tapped,'  while 
fowls  were  destroyed  and  even  an  unfortunate  donkey  was  much 
persecuted,  looking,  as  Mr.  Waterton  says,  *  like  misery  steeped 
in  vinegar.'  » 

While  at  Villa  Nova,  on  the  Lower  Amazons,  our  naturalist 
was  subjected  to  another  annoyance,  in  the  shape  of  ticks.  The 
tracts  thereabouts  *  swarmed  with  carapatos,  ugly  ticks,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Ixodes^  which  mount  to  the  tops  of  the  blades  of 
grass,  and  attach  themselves  to  the  clothes  of  passers-by.  They 
are  a  great  annoyance.  It  occupie<l  me  a  full  hour  to  pick 
them  off  my  flesh  after  my  diurnal  ramble.' 

Mr.  Bates's  stay  at  Ega,  on  the  Upper  Amazons,  and  his 
expeditions  in  search  of  scarlet-faced  monkeys,  owl-faced  night 
apes,  marmosets,  curl-crested  toucans,  blind  ants,  and  hundreds 
of  other  interesting  animals,  must  have  been  particularly  enjoy- 
able, if  we  except  the  presence  of  an  abominable  gadfly,  which 
fixes  on  the  flesh  of  man  as  breeding-places  for  its  grub  and 
causes  painful  tumours.  '  Ega  was  a  fine  field  for  a  Natural 
History  collector,'  and  Mr.  Bates  ticketed  with  the  name  of  this 
town  more  than  3000  new  species  of  animals. 

It  is  an  old  and  a  true  saying  that  you  '  can  have  too  much  of 
a  good  thing.'  A  London  alderman  would  soon  grumble  had  he 
to  dine  every  day  on  turtle  only.  *  The  great  fresh-water  turtle  of 
the  Amazons  grows  in  the  upper  river  to  an  immense  size,  a  full- 
grown  one  measuring  nearly  three  feet  in  length  by  two  in  breadth, 

and  is  a  load  for  the  strongest  Indian The  flesh  is  very 

tender,  palatable,  and  wholesome ;  but  it  is  very  cloying.  Every 
one  ends  sooner  or  later  by  becoming  thoroughly  surfeited.' 
Our  traveller  adds  that  he  became  so  sick  of  turtle  in  the  course 
of  two  years  that  he  could  not  bear  the  smell  of  it,  although  at 
the  same  time  nothing  else  was  to  be  had,  and  he  was  suffering 
actual  hunger.  The  pools  about  Ega  abound  in  turtles  and  alli- 
gators, and  the  Indians  capture  a  great  number  of  the  former 
animals  by  means  of  sharp  steel-pointed  arrows,  fitted  into  a  peg 

*  Since  this  article  was  in  type  this  excellent  naturalist  and  kind-hearted 
gentleman  has  passed  away  from  amongst  us. 
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which  enters  the  tip  of  the  shaft.  This  peg  is  fastened  to  the 
arrow-shaft  by  means  of  a  piece  of  twine ;  and  when  the  missile 
— which  the  people  hurl  with  astonishing  skill — ^pierces  die 
carapace,  the  peg  drops  out  and  the  struck  turtle  dives  to  the 
bottom,  the  detached  shaft  floating  on  the  surface  serving  to 
guide  the  sportsman  to  his  game.  So  clever  are  the  natives  in 
the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  that  they  do  not  wait  till  the  turtle 
comcj  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  but  shoot  at  the  back  of  the 
animal  as  it  moves  under  the  water,  and  hardly  ever  fail  to 
pierce  the  submerged  shell. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  intCTesting  fstcts  in  natural 
history  is  the  assimilation  in  many  animals  of  form  and 
colour  to  other  objects,  animate  or  inanimate.  Thus  the  cater- 
pillars termed,  from  their  mode  of  progression,  ^geometric,' 
bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  twigs  of  the  trees  or  bushes 
upon  which  they  rest  that  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  distinguish 
them  at  a  glance;  the  buff-tip  moth,  when  at  rest,  looks  just 
like  a  broken  bit  of  lichen-covered  branch,  the  coloured  tips 
of  the  wings  resembling  a  section  of  the  wood.  The  beau- 
tiful Australian  parakeets,  known  as  the  Betcberrygar  parrots, 
look  so  much  like  the  leaves  of  EucalypHj  or  gum-trees,  on 
which  they  repose  that,  though  numbers  may  be  perched  upon 
a  branchy  they  are  hardly  to  be  seen  so  long  as  they  keep 
quiet  Some  South  American  beetles  (of  the  family  Cassidw) 
closely  resemble  glittering  drops  of  dew  ;  some  kinds  of  spiders 
mimic  flowerbuds,  'and  station  themselves  motionless  in  the 
axils  of  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants  to  wait  for  their  victims.' 
Insects  belonging  to  the  genera  of  Mantis^  Locustaj  and  P/iasma 
often  show  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  leaves  or  sticks.  Ex- 
amples of  '  mimetic  analogy '  may  also  be  found  amongst  birds ; 
but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  imitation  are  to  be 
found  amongst  the  butterflies  of  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon, 
recently  made  known  to  us  by  Mr.  Bates.  There  is  a  family  of 
butterflies  named  Heliconidm^  of  a  slow  flight  and  feeble  structure, 
very  numerous  in  this  South  American  region,  notwithstanding 
that  the  districts  abound  with  insectivorous  birds.  Now,  Mr. 
Bates  has  observed  that  where  large  numbers  of  this  family  are 
found  they  arc  always  accompanied  by  species  of  a  totally  distinct 
family  which  closely  resemble  them  in  size,  form,  colour,  and 
markings.  So  close  is  this  resemblance  that  Mr.  Bates  often 
found  it  impossible  to  distinguish  members  of  one  family  from 
those  of  the  other  when  the  insects  were  on  the  wing ;  and  he 
observed,  moreover,  that  when  a  glocal  variety  of  a  species  of 
the  Ueliconidw  occurred,  there  was  found  also  a  butterfly  of 
another  family  imitating  that  local  variety.    There  is  no  difficulty 
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at  all  in  distinguishing  the  imitators  from  tiie  imitated,  for  the 
latter  have  all  a  family  likeness,  while  the  form»  depart  from 
the  normal  form  and  likeness  of  the  families  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belong.  What  is  tiiie  meaning  of  this  curious  fact? 
It  is  this :  the  Heliconidce^  or  imitated  butterflies,  are  not  per- 
secuted by  birds,  dragon-Aies,  lizards,  or  other  insectivorous 
enemies,  while  the  members  of  the  imitating  families  are  subject 
to  much  persecution.  The  butterflies  imitated  are  said  to  owe 
their  immunity  from  persecution  to  their  offensive  odour,  while 
no  such  fortunate  character  belongs  to  the  imitating  insects. 
But  how,  we  naturally  ask,  has  this  change  of  colour  and  form 
been  effected?  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Bates  explain  it  on  the 
principle  of  Natural  Selection.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  member 
of  the  persecuted  family  gave  birth  to  a  variety — and  there  is  a 
tendency  in  all  animals  to  produce  varieties — exhibiting  a  very 
slight  resemblance  to  some  species  of  HeliconidcB.  This  indi- 
vidual, in  consequence  of  this  slight  resemblance,  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  living  and  producing  young  than  those  of  its 
relatives  whi<i  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  unmolested 
family.  Some  of  the  o&pring  of  this  slightly-favoured  variety 
would  very  probably  show  more  marked  resemblances  to  the 
unpersecttled  butterflies ;  and  thus  the  likeness  between  insects 
of  totally  distinct  groups  would  in  course  of  time  be,  according 
to  the  law  of  inheritance,  quite  complete.  This  is  the  explana- 
tion which  Mr.  Bates  gives  of  this  natural  phenomenon.  The 
phenomenon  itself  is  an  undoubted  one  ;  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  cannot  at  present  be  determined ;  we 
must  wait  for  further  investigation. 

We  had  intended  to  speak  of  some  of  the  South  American 
Palms,  those  wondrous  and  valuable  productions  of  tropical 
countries,  the  India-rubber  trees,  and  other  vegetable  produc- 
ticms  of  the  Amazons ;  but  we  must  linger  no  longer  with  the 
excellent  naturalist  from  whose  volumes  we  have  derived  so 
much  pleasure.  Mr.  Bates  has  written  a  book  full  of  interest, 
with  the  spirit  of  a  real  lover  of  nature  and  with  the  pen  of  a 
philosopher. 

Leaving,  then,  the  New  W(»rld,  let  us  cast  a  glance,  in  company 
with  one  of  the  greatest  botanists  of  the  day,  at  what  we  may  call 
the  tropical  features  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas.  Though  this  region 
IS  not  strictly  speaking  within  the  Tropics,  yet  the  vegetation 
at  the  base  is  of  a  tropical  character.  In  this  wonderful  district 
the  naturalist  is  able  to  wander  through  every  zone  of  vegetation, 
from  the  *  dense  deep-green  dripping  forests '  at  the  base  of  the 
Himalaya,  formed  of  giant  trees,  as  the  Duahanga  and  Terminaliaj 
with  Cedrela  uid  Gordimia  WaMichiij  mingled  with  innumerable 
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shrubs  and  herbs,  to  the  lichens  and  mosses  of  the  regions  of 
perpetual  snow.  The  tropical  vegetation  of  the  Sikkim  extends 
from  Siligoree,  a  station  on  the  verge  of  the  Terai,  ^  that  low 
malarious  belt  which  skirts  the  base  of  the  Himalaya  from  the 
Sutlej  to  Brahma-Koond,  in  Upper  Assam.'  *  Every  feature/ 
writes  Dr.  Hooker,  ^  botanical,  geological,  and  zoological,  is  new 
on  entering  this  district.  The  change  is  sudden  and  immediate : 
sea  and  shore  are  hardly  more  conspicuously  different;  nor  from 
the  edge  of  the  Terai  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  any 
botanical  region  more  clearly  marked  than  this  which  is  the 
commencement  of  Himalayan  vegetation.'  The  banks  of  the 
numerous  tortuous  streams^ are  richly  clothed  with  vines  and 
climbing  convolvoluses,  with  various  kinds  of  Cucurbit€UX(B  and 
BiffnaniacecB.  The  district  of  the  Terai  is  very  pestilential, 
and,  though  fatal  to  Europeans,  is  inhabited  by  a  race  called  the 
M echis  with  impunity.  As  our  traveller  proceeded  to  the  little 
bungalow  of  Punkabaree,  about  1800  feet  in  elevation,  the  bushy 
timber  of  the  Terai  was  found  to  be  replaced  by  giaht  forests, 
with  large  bamboos  cresting  the  hills,  numerous  epiphytical 
orchids  and  ferns,  with  Hoya^  ScitaminecBj  and  similar  types  of 
the  hottest  and  dampest  climates.  All  around  Punkabaree  the 
hills  rise  steeply  5000  or  6000  feet ;  from  the  road  at  and  a  little 
above  the  bungalow  the  view  is  described  by  Dr.  Hooker  as 
superb  and  very  instructive : — 

<  Behind  ^or  north)^  the  Himalaya  rise  in  steep  confiised  masses. 
Below,  the  hiU  on  which  I  stood,  and  the  ranges  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  east  and  west,  throw  spurs  on  the  plains  of  India.  These  are 
very  thickly  wooded,  and  enclose  broad,  dead-flat,  hot  or  damp  valleys, 
apparently  covered  with  a  dense  forest.  Secondary  spurs  of  clay  and 
gravel,  like  that  immediately  below  Punkabaree,  rest  on  the  bases  of 
&e  mountains  and  seem  to  form  an  intermediate  neutral  ground 
between  flat  and  mountainous  India.  The  Terai  district  forms  a  very 
irregular  belt,  scantily  clothed,  and  intersected  by  innumerable  rivulets 
from  the  hills,  which  unite  and  divide  again  on  the  flat,  till,  emerging 
from  the  region  of  many  trees,  they  enter  the  plains,  following  devious 
courses,  which  glisten  like  silver  threads.  The  whole  horizon  is 
bounded  by  the  sea-like  expanse  of  the  plains,  which  stretch  away  into 
the  region  of  sunshine  and  fine  weather,  as  one  boundless  flat  In  the 
distance,  the  courses  of  the  Teesta  and  Gosi,  the  great  drainers  of  the 
snowy  Himalayas,  and  the  recipients  of  innumerable  smaller  rills,  are 
with  difficulty  traced  at  this,  the  dry  season.  The  ocean-like  appear- 
ance of  this  southern  view  is  oven  more  conspicuous  in  the  heavens 
than  on  the  land,  the  clouds  arranging  themselves  after  a  singularly 
sea-scape  fieishion.  Endless  strata  nm  in  parallel  ribbons  over  the 
extreme  horizon ;  above  these,  scattered  cumuli,  also  in  ^horizontal 
lines,  are  dotted  against  a  clear  grey  sky,  which  gradually,  as  the  eye 
is  lifted,  passes  into  a  deep  clouSess  blue  vault,  continuouisly  dear  to 
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the  zenith ;  there  the  cnmnli,  in  white  fleecy  masses,  again  appear ; 
till,  in  the  northern  celestial  hemisphere,  they  thicken  and  assume  the 
leaden  hue  of  nimbi,  discharging  their  moisture  on  the  dark  forest- 
clad  hills  around.  The  breezes  are  south-easterly,  bringing  that  vapour 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  is  rarefied  and  suspended  aloft  over 
the  heated  plains,  but  condensed  into  a  drizzle  when  it  strikes  the 
cooler  flanks  of  the  hills,  and  into  heavy  rain  when  it  meets  their  still 
colder  summits.  Upon  what  a  gigantic  scale  does  nature  here  operate  I 
Vapours  raised  from  an  ocean  whose  nearest  shore  is  more  than 
400  miles  distant,  are  safely  transported  without  the  loss  of  one  drop 
of  water,  to  support  the  rank  luxuriance  of  this  far  distant  region. 
This  and  other  offices  fnlfllled,  the  waste  waters  are  returned  by  the 
Cosi  and  Teesta  to  the  ocean,  and  again  exhaled,  exported,  expended, 
re-GoUected  and  returned.' 

Many  travellers  complain  of  the  annoyance  caused  to  them 
by  leeches.  Legions  of  these  pests  abound  in  the  watercourses 
and  dense  jungles  of  the  Sikkim,  and  though  their  bite  is  pain- 
less, it  is  followed  by  considerable  effiision  of  blood.  '  They 
puncture  through  thick  worsted  stockings,  and  even  trousers ; 
and  when  full,  roll  in  the  form  of  a  little  soft  ball  into  the 
bottom  of  the  shoe,  where  their  presence  is  hardly  felt  in 
walking.' 

A  thousand  feet  higher,  above  the  bungalow  of  Punkabaree, 
the  vegetation  is  very  rich,  the  prevalent  timber  being  of 
enormous  size,  *  and  scaled  by  climbing  Leguminosce^  as  Bauhinias 
and  RobirdaSj  which  sometimes  sheathe  the  trunks  or  span  the 
forest  with  huge  cables,  joining  tree  to  tree.*  Their  trunks  are 
also  clothed  with  orchids,  and  still  more  beautifully  with  pothos, 
peppers,  vines,  and  convolvuli. 

*  The  beauty  of  the  drapery  of  the  Pothos  leaves  (Scindapaus)  is 
pre-eminent,  whether  for  the  graceful  folds  the  foliage  assumes  or  for 
the  liveliness  of  its  colour.  Of  the  more  conspicuous  smaller  trees 
the  wild  banana  is  the  most  abundant ;  its  crown  of  very  beautiful 
foliage  contrasting  with  the  smalleivleaved  plants  amongst  which  it 
nestles ;  next  comes  a  screw  pine  {Fandanus)  with  a  straight  stem  and 
a  tufb  of  leaves,  each  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  waving  on  all  sides. 
AraliacecB  with  smooth  or  armed  slender  trunks,  and  Mappa-lilie 
Euphorbiacesa  spread  their  long  petioles  horizontally  forth,  each 
terminated  with  an  ample  leaf  some  feet  in  diameter.  Bamboo  abounds 
everywhere ;  its  dense  tufts  of  culms  100  feet  and  upwards  high  arc 
as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh  at  the  base.  Twenty  or  thirty  species  of 
ferns  (including  a  tree  fern),  were  luxuriant  and  handsome.  Foliaceous 
lichens  and  a  few  mosses  appeared  at  2000  feet.  Such  is  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  roads  through  the  tropical  forests  of  Outer-Himalaya.* 

As  we  ascend  about  2000  feet  higher,  we  find  many  plants 
of  the  temperate  zone  mingling  widi  the  tropical  vegetation, 
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amongst  which  ^a  v^ry  English-looking  bnmble/  bearing  a 
good  yellow  fruit,  is  the  first  to  mark  the  change  ;  next,  mighty 
oaks,  with  large  lamellated  cups  and  magnificent  foliage  succeed, 
till  along  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  to  Kursiong,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  4800  feet,  the  change  in  the  flora  is  complete.  Here 
the  vegetation  recalls  to  mind  home  impressions:  *the  oak 
flowering,  the  birch  bursting  into  leaf,  the  violet,  Chrysosple^ 
niumy  Stellaria  and  Arum^  Vaccinium^  wild  strawberry,  maple, 
geranium,  bramble.  A  colder  wind  blew  here;  mosses  and 
lichens  carpeted  the  banks  and  road-sides ;  the  birds  and  insects 
were  very  different  from  those  below,  and  everything  proclaimed 
the  marked  change  in  the  vegetation.'  And  yet  even  at  this 
elevation  we  meet  with  forms  of  tropical  plants,  ^pothos, 
bananas,  palms,  figs,  pepper,  numbers  of  epiphytal  orchids,  and 
similar  genuine  tropical  genera.' 

The  hill-station  of  Darjiling,  the  well-known  sanitarium, 
where  the  health  of  Europeans  is  recruited  by  a  temperate 
climate,  is  about  370  miles  to  the  north  of  Calcutta.  The  ridge 
'  varies  in  height  from  6500  to  7500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  8000  feet  being  the  elevation  at  which  the  mean  tempe- 
rature most  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  London,  viz.  50°,' 
The  forests  around  Darjiling  are  composed  principally  of  mag- 
nolias, oaks,  laurels,  with  birch,  alder,  maple,  holly.  Dr. 
Hooker  draws  especial  attention  to  the  absence  of  LeguminoscBy 
'  the  most  prominent  botanical  feature  in  the  vegetation  of  the 
region,'  which,  he  says,  is  too  high  for  the  tropical  tribes  of 
the  warmer  elevation,  too  low  for  the  Alpines,  and  probably  too 
moist  for  those  of  temperate  regions ;  cool,  equable,  humid  cli- 
mates being  generally  unfavourable  to  the  abovenamed  order. 
'  The  supremacy  of  this  temperate  region  consists  in  the  infinite 
number  of  forest  trees,  in  the  absence  (in  the  usual  proportion 
at  any  rate)  of  such  common  orders  as  CompositcBj  Leguminosce, 
CrvcifercBj  and  RanunculacecBy  and  of  grasses  amongst  Mono- 
cotyledons, and  in  the  predominance  of  the  rarer  and  more  local 
families,  as  those  of  Rhododendron,  Camellia,  Magnolia,  Ivy, 
Cornel,  Honeysuckle,  Hydrangea,  Begonia,  and  epiphytic 
orchids.' 

We  regret  that  want  of  space  prevents  us  dwelling  longer 
on  the  scenes  of  tropical  Himalaya  so  graphically  described  by 
Dr.  Hooker.  We  will  conclude  this  imperfect  sketch  with  our 
traveller's  description  of  the  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the  great 
Rungeet,  pOOO  feet  below  Darjiling. 

'  Leaving  the  forest,  the  path  led  along  the  river  bank,  and  over  the 
great  masses  of  rock  which  strewed  its  course.  The  beantiM  India- 
rubber  fig  waa    conmum.     ....     On  the   foreirt-^irts,   Hoya^ 
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paraaittoftl  OrchidicB,  and  Ferns  abounded ;  the  Chanlmoogia,  whose 
fruit  is  used  to  intoxicate  fish,  was  veiy  common ;  as  was  an  immense 
mulberry-tree,  that  yields  a  milky  juice  and  produces  a  long  green 
sweet  fruit.  Large  fish,  chiefly  cyprinoid.  were  abundant  in  the 
beautifully  clear  water  of  the  riyer.  But  by  fajc  the  most  striking 
feature  consisted  in  the  amazing  quantity  of  superb  butterflies,  large 
tropical  swallow-tails,  black,  with  scarlet  or  yellow  eyes  on  their 
wings.  They  were  seen  everywhere,  sailing  majestically  through  the 
still  hot  air,  or  fluttering  from  one  scorching  rock  to  another,  and 
especiidly  loving  to  settle  on  the  damp  sand  of  the  river ;  where  they 
sat  by  thousandfi^  with  erect  wings,  balancing  themselves  with  a  rocking 
motion,  as  their  heavy  sails  inclined  them  to  one  side  or  the  other 
resembling  a  crowded  fleet  of  yachts  on  a  calm  day.  Such  an  entomo- 
logical display  cannot  be  surpassed.  Cicinddce  and  the  great  Cicadece 
were  everywh^!e  lighting  on  the  ground,  when  they  uttered  a  short 
sharp  creaking  sound  an4  anon  disappeared  as  if  by  magic.  Beautiful 
whip  snakes  were  gleaming  in  the  sun :  they  hold  on  by  a  few  coils 
of  the  tail  round  a  twig,  the  greater  part  of  their  body  stretched  out 
h(^zontally,  occasionally  retracting  and  darting  an  imorring  aim  at 
some  insect.  The  narrowness  of  the  gorge,  and  the  excessive  steepness 
of  the  bounding  hills,  prevented  any  view  except  of  the  opposite 
mountain-face  which  was  one  dense  forest,  in  which  the  wild  Banana 
was  conspicuous.' 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  botanical  discoveries  of  modem 
days,  is  that  of  a  very  curious  and  anomalous  genus  of  plants, 
named  by  Dr.  Hooker,  fVelmtschia,  in  honour  of  its  dis- 
coverer, Dr.  Frederic  Welwitsch,  who  first  noticed  this  singular 
plant  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Hooker,  dated  August,  1860. 
'  I  have  been  assured,'  says  Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  valuable  memoir 
of  this  plant,  '  by  those  who  remember  it,  that  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Rafflesia  Amoldii,  no  vegetable  production  has 
excited  so  great  an  interest  as  the  subject  of  the  present  Memoir.' 
We  well  remember  this  singular  plant,  having  seen  a  specimen 
in  the  Kew  Herbarium  soon  after  its  arrival  in  this  country. 
The  following  is  Dr.  Hooker's  account  of  its  appearance  and 
prominent  characters : — 

*The  Welwitschia  is  a  woody  plant,  said  to  attain  a  century  in 
duration,  with  an  obconic  trunk  about  2  feet  long,  of  which  a  few 
inches  rise  above  the  soil,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  flat,  two- 
lobed,  depressed  mass,  sometimes  (according  to  Pr.  Welwitsch) 
attaining  14  feot  in  circumference  (!)  and  looking  like  a  roimd  table. 
When  full  grown,  it  is  dark  brown,  hard  and  cracked  over  the  whole 
surfikce  (much  like  the  burnt  crust  of  a  loaf  of  bread) ;  the  lower 
porticm  forms  a  stout  tap-root,  buried  in  the  soil  and  branching 
downwards  at  the  end.  From  deep  grooves  in  the  circumference  of 
the  depressed  mass  two  enormous  leaves  are  given  ofl*,  each  6  feet  long 
when  full  grown,  one  corresponding  to  each  lobe.     These  are  quite 
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flat,  linear,  very  leathery,  and  split  to  the  base  into  innumerable 
thongs  that  lie  curling  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil.  Its  discoverer 
describes  these  same  two  leaves  as  being  present  from  the  earliest 
condition  of  the  plant,  and  assures  me  that  they  are  in  fact  developed 
from  the  two  cotyledons  of  the  seed,  and  arc  persistent,  being  replaced 
by  no  othera  fVom  the  circumference  of  the  tabular  mass,  above  but 
close  to  the  insertion  of  the  leaves,  spring  stout  dichotomously  branched 
cymes,  nearly  a  foot  high,  bearing  sibaII  erect  scarlet  cones,  which 
eventually  become  oblong  and  attain  the  size  of  those  of  the  common 
spruce  fir.  The  scales  of  the  cones  are  very  closely  imbricated,  and 
contain  when  young  and  still  very  small,  solitary  flowers,  which  in 
some  cases  are  hermaphrodite  (structurally  but  not  functionally),  in 
others  female/ 

After  describing  these  flowers  in  botanical  terms,  Dr.  Hooker 
adds,  ^the  mature  cone  is  tetragonous,  ^nd  contains  a  broadly 
winged  scale.  Its  discoverer  observes  that  the  whole  plant 
exudes  a  resin,  and  that  it  is  called  "  tumbo "  by  the  natives. 
It  inhabits  the  elevated  sandy  plateau  near  Cape  Negi-o  (lat. 
14°  40'  S.  to  23°  S.),  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Africa.'  Dr. 
Hooker  regards  the  Welwitschia  as  '  the  only  perennial  flowering- 
plant  which  at  no  period  has  other  vegetative  organs  than  those 
proper  to  the  embryo  itself.  The  main  axis  being  represented  by 
the  radicle,  which  becomes  a  gigantic  caulicle  and  developes  a 
root  from  its  base,  and  inflorescences  from  its  plumulary  end, 
and  the  leaves  being  the  two  cotyledons  in  a  very  highly  developed 
and  specialised  condition.'  * 

Few  countries  present  more  objects  of  interest  to  the  natu- 
ralist than  the  island  of  Madagascar,  amongst  the  botanical 
treasures  of  which  island  the  water  yam  or  lace-leaf  {Ouvirandra 
fenestralis)  claims  especial  notice.  This  beautiful  and  singular  ' 
plant,  which  belongs  to  the  natural  order  NaiadacecB^  was  first 
made  known  to  the  scientific  world  by  Du  Petit  ihouars  in 
1822.  Horticulturists  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ellis,  the  well-known 
author  of  Polynesian  Researches,  for  the  introduction  of  this 
singular  plant  into  England,  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  and  elsewhere : — 

'  This  plant,'  says  Mr.  Ellis,  *  is  not  only  extremely  curious,  but 
also  very  valuable  to  the  natives,  who,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
gather  it  as  an  article  of  food — the  fleshy  root  when  cooked,  yielding 
a  farinaceous  substance  resembling  the  yam.  Hence  its  native  name 
(mvirandrano^  literally,  yam  of  the  water ; — oum  in  the  Malagasy  and 
Polynesian  languages  signifying  yam,  and  rano  in  the  former  and  some 
of  ihe  latter  signifying  water.  The  ouvirandra  is  not  only  a  rare  and 
curious,  but  a  singularly  beautiful  plant,  both  in  structure  and  colour. 

*  'Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society/  vol.  xxiv.  Part  I. 
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From  the  several  crowns  of  the  branching  root  growing  often  a  foot 
or  more  deep  in  the  water,  a  nmnber  of  graceful  leaves,  nine  or  ten 
inches  long,  and  two  or  three  inches  wide,  spread  out  horizontally  just 
beneath  the  smface  of  the  water.  The  flower-stalks  rise  from  the 
centre  of  the  leaves,  and  the  branching  or  forked  flower  is  curious ; 
but  the  structure  of  the  leaf  is  peculiarly  so,  and  seems  like  a  living 
fibrous  skeleton  rather  than  an  entire  leaf.  The  longitudinal  fibres 
extend  in  curved  lines  along  its  entire  length  and  are  united  by  thread- 
like fibres  or  veins,  crossing  them  at  right  angles  from  side  to  side, 
at  a  short  distance  from  each  other.  The  whole  leaf  looks  as  if  com- 
posed of  fine  tendrils,  wrought  after  a  most  regular  pattern  so  as  to 
resemble  a  piece  of  bright-green  lace  or  open  needlework.  Each  leaf 
rises  from  the  crown  on  the  root  like  a  short  delicate-looking  pale 
green  or  yellow  fibre,  gradually  unfolding  its  feathery-looking  sides 
and  increasing  its  size  as  it  spreads  beneath  the  water.  The  leaves  in 
their  several  stages  of  growth  pass  through  almost  every  gradation  of 
colour,  from  a  pale  yellow  to  a  dark  olive-green,  becoming  brown  or 
even  black  before  they  finally  decay ;  air^bubbles  of  considerable  size 
frequently  appearing  under  tiie  fall-formed  and  healthy  leaves.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  object  of  the  kind  more  attractive 
and  beautiful  than  a  full-grown  specimen  of  this  plant,  with  its  dark 
green  leaves  forming  the  limit  of  a  circle  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  in  the  transparent  water  within  that  circle  presenting  leaves  in 
every  stage  of  development,  both  as  to  colour  and  size.  Nor  is  it  tho 
least  curious  to  notice  that  these  slender  and  fragile  structures, 
apparently  not  more  substantial  than  the  gossamer  and  flexible  as 
a  feather,  still  possess  a  tenacity  and  wiriness  which  allow  the 
delicate  leaf  to  be  raised  by  the^  hand  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
without  injury.' 

No  natural  order  of  plants  has  created  or  continues  to  create 
a  greater  degree  of  interest  amongst  travellers  and  botanists  than 
the  OrchidacecBf  of  which  more  than  three  thousand  species  have 
been  described ;  the  anomalous  structure  of  their  reproductory 
parts,  the  singularity  in  form  of  the  floral  envelopes,  the  grotesque 
resemblance  which  many  kinds  bear  to  some  object  or  other  of 
the  animal  world,  the  rarity,  beauty,  and  delicious  fragrance 
of  some  forms  all  combine  to  render  these  plants  of  great  value 
and  interest.  As  inhabitants  of  hot  and  damp  localities,  orchids 
are  in  general  epiphytes,  as  in  the  Brazilian  forests,  in  the  lower 
portions  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago ;  when  they  occur  in  temperate  regions, 
they  are  terrestrial  in  their  mode  of  growth ;  in  extremely  dry  or 
cold  climates,  orchidaceous  plants  are  unknown.  Two  rare  and 
beautiful  epiphytal  orchids,  the  Angroecum  sesquipedale  and  A. 
superbum  virere  obtained  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  Madagascar  and  Mauri- 
tius, and  introduced  into   this  country.      Of  the  former,  the 
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largest  flowered  of  all  the  orchids,  Dr.  Lindley  has  given  the 
following  description : — 

*•  The  plant  foruB  a  stem  about  eighteen  inches  high,  covered  with 
long  leathery  leaves  in  two  ranks  like  Vanda  tricolor  and  its  aUies ; 
but  ihey  have  a  mnch  more  beautiful  appearance,  owing  to  a  drooping 
habit,  and  a  delicate  bloom  which  clones  their  surfiace.  From  the 
axils  of  the  uppermost  of  these  leaves  appear  short  stiff  flower-stalkB, 
each  bearing  three,  and  sometimeB  five  flowers  extending  seven  inches 
in  breadth,  and  the  same  in  height.  They  are  fttmished  with  a  firm, 
curved,  tapesxug,  tail-like  spur,  about  fourteen  inches  long.  When 
first  open  the  flower  is  slightly  tinged  with  green  except  the  tip,  which 
is  almost  pure  white ;  after  a  short  time  the  green  disappears,  and  the 
whole  surlftce  acquires  the  softest  waxy  texture  and  perfect  whiteness. 
In  this  condition  they  remain,  preserving  all  their  delicate  beauty  for 
more  than  five  weeks.  Even  before  they  expand,  the  greenish  buds, 
which  are  three  inches  l(»g,  have  a  very  noble  appearance.' 

To  the  scientific  naturalist  few  subjects  are  more  full  of 
deep  interest  than  the  question  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  animals.  Dr.  Sclater,  the  active  Secretary  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  has  contribnted  an  instructive  paper,  ^  On  the 
Mammals  of  Madagascar,'  to  the  second  number  of  the  ^  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science,'  from  which  we  gather  the  following  locts. 
As  a  general  rule  it  is  fonnd  that  the  fauxise  and  florae  of  such 
countries  as  aie  most  nearly  contiguous,  do  most  nearfy  resemble 
one  another,  while  on  the  other  hand  those  tracts  of  land  which 
are  farthest  asunder  are  inhabited  by  most  different  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  Now  Madagascar,  with  the  Masca- 
rene  Islands,  is  a  strange  exception  to  the  rule;  for  the  forms  of 
Mammalia  which  are  found  in  these  islands  are  very  different 
from  the  forms  which  occur  in  the  contiguous  coast  of  Africa, 
although  the  channel  between  Madagascar  and  the  Continent  is 
in  one  place  not  more  than  200  miles ;  *  The  numerous  mammals 
of  the  orders  Ruminantia,  Pachydermata,  and  Proboscidea,  so 
characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  fauna,  are  entirely  absent  from 
Madagascar.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  larger  species  of 
carnivora  which  are  found  throughout  the  African  continent,  but 
do  not  extend  into  Madagascar.  Again  the  highly  organised 
types  of  Quadrumana,  which  prevail  in  the  forests  of  the  main- 
land, are  utterly  wanting  in  the  neighbouring  island ;  their  place 
being  there  occupied  by  several  genera  of  the  inferior  family  of 
Lemurs,*  Dr.  Sclater  shows  that  this  anomaly  is  not  confined  to 
the  orders  already  enumerated,  but  that  similar  irregularities 
prevail  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  in  every  part  of  the  mam- 
malian series,  and  that  in  short  the  anomalies  presented  to  us  of 
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the  forms  of  life  prevalent  in  the  island  of  Madagascar  ^  arc  so 
striking  that  claims  have  been  put  forward  in  its  favour  to  be 
considered  as  a  distinct  primary  geographical  region  of  the 
earth.'  Dr.  Sclater  also  draws  attention  to  the  very  curious  fact, 
*  quite  unparalleled,  as  far  as  is  hitherto  known,  in  any  other 
fauna,  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  knowa 
species  of  the  mammals  of  this  island  are  members  of  one 
peculiar  group  of  Quadrumana/  The  family  of  Ltmuridcs 
contains  no  less  than  eight  generic  types  all  different  from 
those  found  in  Africa  and  India,  although  this  group  is  also 
represented  in  Africa  by  the  abnormal  form  Perodicticus,  and 
in  India  by  Nt/cticebus  and  LoriSy  two  allied  genera.  The  cele- 
brated Aye  Aye  {Chiromys  Madagascariensis\  a  specimen  of 
which  anomalous  animal  is  at  present  in  the  New  Monkey 
House  in  the  Zoological  Society  s  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  is 
considered  by  Prof.  Owen  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  some  of 
the  African  Galagos  than  to  any  other  form  of  animal.  Of 
Insectivora,  the  genera  Centetes^  JEriculuSj  and  Echinogale,  small 
animals  resembling  hedgehogs  in  outward  appearance,  are  thought 
to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  an  American  genus!  From  the 
anomalies  in  the  mammalian  fauna  of  this  island  Dr.  Sclater 
arrives  at  the  following  deductions,  which,  however,  as  they  are 
based  upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  derivative  origin  of  species, 
cannot  at  present  be  deemed  altogether  conclusive : — 

*1.  Madagascar  has  never  been  connected  with  Africa,  as  it  at 
present  exists.  This  would  seem  probable  from  the  absence  of  certain 
all-pervading  .^hiopian  types  in  Madagascar,  such  as  Antelope, 
Eippopotcmus,  Fdis,  &c.  But  on  the  other  hamd,  the  presence  of 
Lm/wrs  in  Africa  renders  it  certain  that  Africa,  as  it  at  present  exists, 
contains  land  that  once  formed  part  of  Madagascar. 

'  2.  Madagascar  and  the  Mascarene  Islands  (which  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  same  category)  must  have  remained  for 
a  long  epoch  separated  from  every  other  part  of  the  ^obe,  in  order  to 
have  acquired  the  many  peculiarities  now  exhibited  in  their  mammal 
fauna — e.  g,.  Lemur,  Chiromys,  Eupleres,  Cenietes,  &c., — ^to  be  elaborated 
by  the  gradual  modification  of  pre-existing  forms. 

*  8.  Some  land-connexion  must  have  existed  in  former  ages  between 
Madagascar  and   India,  whereon    the    original  stock,  whence  the 

§  resent  Lemurid»  of  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  India,  are  descended, 
ourished. 

'  4.  It  must  be  likewise  allowed  that  some  sort  of  connexion  must 
also  have  existed  between  Madagascar  and  land  which  now  forms  part 
of  the  New  World — ^in  order  to  permit  the  derivation  of  the  CenietiwB 
from  a  common  stock  with  the  Solenodon,  and  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  Lemuridee,  m  a  body,  are  certainly  more  nearly  alHed  to  the 
weaker  forms  of  American  monkeys  than  to  any  of  the  Simiidie  of  the 
Old  World.* 

'The 
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'  The  anomalies  of  the  Mammal  fi&mia  of  Madagascar  can  best  be 
explained  by  supposing  that,  anterior  to  the  existence  of  Africa  in  its 
present  shape,  a  large  continent  occupied  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Ocean,  stretching  out  towards  (what  is  now)  America  on  the 
West,  and  to  India  and  its  islands  on  the  East ;  that  this  continent 
was  broken  up  into  islands  of  which  some  became  amalgamated  with 
the  present  continent  of  Africa,  and  some  possibly  with  what  is 
now  Asia — and  that  in  Madagascar  and  the  Mascarene  islands  we  have 
existing  relics  of  this  great  continent/ 

We  fain  would  have  lingered  on  the  natural  products  of  this 
interesting  island,  to  drink  of  the  refreshing  liquid  furnished  by 
the  traveller-tree,  and  to  admire  the  sago  palms  and  other  vege* 
table  forms,  but  space  forbids  our  dwelling  longer  on  the  natural 
productions  of  the  Tropics.*  We  could  have  spoken  of  the  aspects 
of  tropical  nature  as  it  appears  in  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  other 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  we  must  stop.  We  ought  not, 
however,  to  conclude  these  gleanings  without  a  brief  notice  of  Dr. 
Hartwig's  popular  book,  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  There  are  those  who  look  with  contempt  on 
popular  science  of  all  kinds,  and  regard  with  undisguised  aver- 
sion such  compilations  as  the  one  before  us.  We  do  not  share 
these  feelings  in  the  least  degree ;  on  the  contrary,  we  welcome 
most  heartily  such  introductions  to  the  Study  of  Natural  History. 

*  In  our  own  territory  of  the  Seychelles  Islands,  4^  to  6®  S.,  300  miles  N.E.  of 
the  great  island  just  alluded  to,  we  see  one  of  the  strangest  of  vegetable  produc- 
tions, the  double  cocoa-nut,  or  Lodoicea,  which  was  fully  described  by  Mr. 
Ward  in  the  *  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  1864  ;* — *  The  shortest  period 
before  the  tree  puts  forth  its  buds  is  30  years,  and  100  years  must  elapse  before 
it  attains  its  full  growth.  One  plant  in  the  Garden  at  GoTemment  House,  planted 
15  years  ago,  is  quite  in  its  infancy,  about  16  feet  in  height,  but  with  no  stem 
yet  visible,  tiie  long  leaves  shooting  from  the  earth  like  the  Traveller's  Palm 
( Urania  speetosa),  and  much  resembling  it  in  shape,  but  much  larger.  Unlike 
the  cocoannt-trees,  which  bend  to  every  ^e  and  are  never  ouite  straight,  the  coco« 
de-mer-trees  are  as  upright  as  iron  pillars.  At  the  age  of  30  the  trees  first  put 
forth  blossoms.  The  female  tree  idone  produces  the  nut,  and  is  6  feet  shorter 
than  the  male,  which  attains  a  height  of  100  feet.  From  fructification  to  fuU 
maturity  a  period  of  nearly  10  years  elapses.*  But  the  remarkable  point  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  roots  unlike  any  other  tree.  '  The  base  of  the  trunk  is  of  a 
bulbous  form,  and  this  bulb  fits  into  a  natural  bowl  or  socket  about  2}  feet  in 
diameter  and  1}  foot  in  depth,  narrowing  to  the  bottom.  This  bowl  is  pierced 
with  hundreds  of  small  oval  holes  about  the  size  of  thimbles,  with  hollow  tubes 
corresponding  on  the  outside,  through  which  the  roots  penetrate  the  ground  on 
all  sides,  never,  however,  becoming  attached  to  the  bowl,  their  partial  elasticity 
affording  an  almost  imperceptible,  but  very  necessary  ^ay  to  the  parent  stem 
when  struggling  against  the  force  of  violent  gales.  This  bowl  is  of  the  same 
substance  as  the  shell  of  the  nut,  only  much  thicker.  As  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, it  never  rots  or  wears  out.  It  has  been  found  quite  perfect  and  entire  in 
every  respect  60  years  after  the  tree  has  been  cut  down.  At  Curiense  many 
sockets  are  still  remaining  which  are  known  to  have  belonged  to  trees  cut  down 
by  the  first  settlers  in  the  island  (1742).'  One  of  these  sockets  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Museum  of  woods  at  Kew. 

True, 
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True,  they  may  be  sometimes  of  little  scientific  value,  but  they 
are  very  useful  stepping-stones  to  something  more  solid.  They 
are  more  especially  intended  for  the  young,  but  those  of  mature 
years  may  derive  much  profit  by  a  perusal  of  many  of  these 
works,  and  even  the  naturalist  may  read  them  with  pleasure  and 
instruction.  The  numerous  beautifully  illustrated  and  carefully 
compiled  works  on  natural  history,  such  as  the  book  before  us, 
together  with  '  The  Sea  and  its  living  Wonders,'  by  the  same 
writer,  with  Routledge's  admirable  *  Natural  History,'  and  several 
of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society's  publications,  which  have 
appeared  within  the  last  few  years,  are  an  encouraging  sign  of 
the  growing  interest  which  the  rising  generation  takes  in  the 
study  of  the  great  Creator's  Works,  and  we  heartily  wish  them 
*  God  speed.' 


Art.  W\,— Report  of  Debate   on  the  Oxford  Tests  Billj  June 
14t/iy  1865.     'Times.'     London. 

THE  great  constitutional  conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged 
is  bringing  home  to  the  minds  of  many  reflective  men  a 
question  which  from  time  to  time  has  troubled  the  consciences 
of  churchmen,  ever  since  the  Christian  Church  became  a  power 
in  the  world.  Political  questions,  in  which  the  Church  is  deeply 
interested,  have  risen  up,  and  have  become  the  battle-field  of 
parties.  The  purity  of  die  doctrines  which  she  is  commissioned 
to  teach — her  possession  of  the  places  of  education,  where  she  has 
hitherto  been  supreme — and  the  means  which  the  piety  of  past 
generations  has  confided  to  her  for  the  support  of  her  fabrics  and 
her  ministers — are  threatened  by  the  legislative  action  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Up  to  this  time  the  blow  has  been  to  a 
great  extent  averted ;  but  the  escape  has  been  so  narrow,  that  it 
furnishes  no  ground  for  counting  on  similar  good  fortune  at  a  future 
time.  The  question  then  arises,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  Church 
under  these  circumstances  ?  May  she  use  the  arm  of  the  flesh  in 
her  self-defence?  May  she  avail  herself  of  the  vast  political 
power  which  her  influence  places  in  her  hands  to  resist  the  sub- 
versive party  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  In  a  word,  may  she 
descend  into  the  political  arena  and  fight,  as  others  do,  for  her 
own  rights  ?  Or  is  the  battle  of  politics  so  degrading — so  alien 
to  her  character — so  injurious  to  her  mission — that  she  is  bound 
rather  to  suffer  wrong,  and  stand  helplessly  by  while  the  spoliation 
is  going  on  ?  If  Churchmen  had  to  decide  the  question  by  mere 
feeling,  there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  response.  The  lower 
forms  of  political  lyarf^re  £^re  ^either  edifying  nor  attractive. 
Vol.  118.— iVb,  ^^6.  o  There 
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Tkere  is  no  greater  sacrifice  made  by  the  highl  j  educated  classes 
in  England  to  their  country's  welfare  than  the  part  which  they 
take  in  politics.  The  natural  effect  of  all  the  refining  influences 
which  are  brought  into  play  by  an  age  of  civilisation  is  certainly 
not  to  increase  the  taste  for  electioneering.  At  eyery  election  it 
becomes  more  and  more  manifest  that  the  increasing  dislike  of 
it  in  the  better  class  of  minds  is  producing  deplorable  effects  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  this  is  growing 
to  be  the  feeling  of  the  laity,  it  must  exist  much  more  intensely 
in  the  minds  of  the  clergy.  A  struggle  of  any  kind  has  in  it  little 
that  is  congenial  with  the  work  they  have  to  do.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible, they  would  gladly  allow  no  thoughts  but  those  of  peace  to 
intrude  upon  minds  absorbed  in  the  task  of  carrying  comfort  to 
the  afflicted,  healing  to  the  penitent,  and  to  all  the  good  tidings  of 
another  world  free  from  strife  and  turmoil  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  they  should  constantly  feel  tempted  to  turn  away  from  the 
struggle  of  earthly  politics,  as  from  something  unsuited  to  their 
exalted  mission,  ancl  that  the  very  best  among  them  should  often 
be  the  first  to  yield  to  the  temptation.  The  contrast  between  the 
spiritual  future,  of  which  a  Christian  should  think,  and  the  earthly 
present,  in  which  he  is  forced  to  live,  is  often  startling  enough ; 
and  at  no  time  does  that  contrast  take  a  more  obtrusive  form  than 
during  the  time  of  a  contested  election. 

If  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  feeling  were  concerned, 
many  minds  would  indeed  earnestly  desire  that  the  Church  should 
be  wholly  separated  from  the  world.  The  ideal  of  a  Christian 
Church,  which  unsobered,  unsaddened  enthusiasm  is  prone  to 
form,  is  something  removed  not  only  from  the  strife  of  political 
parties,  but  from  every  secular  duty  and  from  every  earthly  care. 
A  class  of  men  living  solely  for  the  Gospel,  exclusively  occupied 
in  the  performance  of  their  ministry  and  the  delivery  of  their 
message — never  bestowing  a  thought  upon  their  own  sustenance 
or  that  of  those  dependent  on  them,  or  on  the  means  for  support- 
ing their  religion  and  its  ministers  at  future  times  or  in  other 
places — such  a  class  of  men  would  be  a  glorious  spectacle  ;  and 
the  idea  of  it  has  been  the  beguiling  dream  of  many  a  warm 
imagination.  But  the  whole  experience  of  the  Christian  Church 
has  proved  it,  again  and  again  by  reiterated  experiments,  to  be 
nothing  but  a  dream.  Again  and  again  sects  have  started  up 
repudiating  the  worldly  cares  that  had  corrupted  those  whom 
they  aspired  to  supplant,  and  trusting  for  their  own  suppcHt  to 
unsolicited  enthusiasm  ;  and  after  a  time,  when  the  first  fervour  of 
new  teal  had  cooled  away,  they  too  have  been  compelled  to  make 
provision,  either  by  endowments  or  by  begging  organisaticms,  for 
the  secular  conditions  of  religious   ministration.      Clergymen, 
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like  the  rest  of  mankind,  must  eat.  Those  who  serve  the  altar 
must  live  of  the  altar.  Unfortunately  the  altar  does  not  produce 
the  means  of  sustenance  by  itself.  Unless  the  faithful  will  lay 
upon  the  altar  the  means  by  which  he  who  serves  it  may  live,  he 
must  inevitably  starve.  But  the  experience  of  mankind  has  ascer- 
tained, beyond  dispute,  that  the  spontaneous  offerings  of  the  people 
will  furnish  a  very  scanty  sustenance  for  the  priest  Some  system 
or  other,  therefore,  has  been  adopted  in  every  religious  commu- 
nion, of  any  length  of  standing,  for  extracting  from  the  worshippers 
contributions  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  6f  their  worship.  In 
the  Church  of  England  and  in  most  other  religious  bodies  there 
are  two  ways  of  carrying  out  this  object.  One  is  to  take  advan- 
tage of  periods  during  which  religious  zeal  is  running  high  to 
provide,  by  means  of  permanent  endowments,  against  the  effect 
of  its  inevitable  ebb,  and  so  in  the  end  to  lean  for  support  on 
the  gifts  of  the  dead  ;  the  other  is  to  draw  it — it  might  almost  be 
said  to  extort  it — by  sheer  importunity  from  the  living.  The 
various  religious  bodies  avail  themselves  of  one  or  other  of  these 
systems  of  sustenance,  according  to  their  circumstances.  Those 
that  are  of  some  antiquity  are  generally  able  to  lean  to  a  great 
extent  upon  endowments.  The  newer  sects,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  indefatigable  begging. 
But  the  two  systems,  whatever  the  contrast  between  them  and 
whatever  their  respective  merits  may  be,  resemble  each  other  at 
least  in  one  point  They  both  bring  the  Church  into  the  closest 
connection  with  the  world,  and  make  her  spiritual  efficiency 
dependent  on  her  secular  prosperity.  Both  are  fatal  to  the  ideal 
of  a  priesthood  exalted  above  all  worldly  cares.  In  fact,  the  neces- 
sity of  soliciting  from  others  the  means  of  his  own  sustenance,  is 
of  the  two  far  the  most  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  a  Divine 
messenger,  and  most  likely  to  mar  the  power  of  his  appeals. 
Once  admit  that  organised  efforts  for  the  collection  of  money  for 
religious  purposes  are  within  the  legitimate  province  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister,  and  that  the  unspiritual  details  of  such  undertakings 
are  sanctified  by  the  noble  end  they  have  in  view,  and  you  con- 
cede the  principle  that  a  clergyman  may  becomingly  take  part 
in  every  lawful  struggle  for  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  religious 
body  to  which  he  belongs.  The  clergyman  of  an  unendowed 
denomination  has  no  choice  but  to  demand,  or  at  least  to  solicit 
some  substantial  return  for  his  services  from  those  who  take 
advantage  of  them ;  but  in  so  doing  he  wholly  surrenders  the 
grand  imagination  of  the  minister  of  Heaven  disdaining  to  stoop 
to  the  lower  cares  of  life,  or  to  mingle  in  the  struggle  for 
existence. 

The  truth  is  indeed  well  recognised  that  endPWnient,of  all  con- 
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trivances  by  which  the  necessary  material  sustentation  of  religious 
teaching  can  be  provided,  is  the  least  exposed  to  the  danger  of  de« 
spiritualizing  those  who  profit  by  it.  In  ordinary  times  a  suitable 
endowment  is  almost  an  absolute  security  to  the  clergyman  that 
it  will  be  in  his  power  to  shut  out  all  pecuniary  vexations  or 
fears,  by  which  he  may  be  distracted  from  his  work*  It  furnishes 
to  him,  if  it  be  well-contrived,  an  adequate  supply  of  the  means 
of  life  with  an  unfailing  regularity,  which  in  no  way  depends 
upon  any  exertion  of  his  own.  If  the  ideal  of  a  priest  secluded 
from  every  worldly  care  could  be  realised  anywhere  on  earth,  it 
would  be  where  there  was  an  endowment  adequate,  and  likely  to 
be  always  adequate,  for  the  needs  of  the  Church.  But  there  is 
one  set  of  circumstances  under  which  the  material  support  of  the 
Church  must  be  a  matter  of  effort  and  of  struggle,  even  under  a 
system  of  endowments.  Though  consecrated  to  holy  uses,  they 
still  fall  within  the  category  of  earthly  treasure,  which  the  thief 
may  break  in  upon  and  spoil.  They  are  liable  to  human  depre^ 
dation,  and  must  be  protected  by  human  means.  The  contrast 
between  the  condition  of  those  who  have  and  those  who  have 
not  is  seldom  a  soothing  subject  of  contemplation  to  the  latter ; 
and  they  are  apt  to  attribute  it  to  some  wrong  in  the  institutions 
by  which  it  is  sanctioned.  In  the  case  of  endowments  this  na- 
tural impulse  of  covetousness  is  mingled  with  and  sometimes 
masked  by  hostile  religious  zeal.  Whenever  the  politicians  or 
the  sectaries  who  have  cast  upon  any  endowments  the  eyes  of 
desire  become  powerful  enough  to  carry  their  wishes  into  effect, 
there  is  always  some  good  pretext  at  hand,  which  passes  as  valid 
with  those  who  need  it,  for  effecting  the  desired  spoliation.  In 
such  times  the  sustenance  of  the  Church  will  depend  upon  the 
activity  of  her  most  zealous  members  as  much  as  if  it  were  raised 
by  begging  circulars  or  begging  sermons  once  a  month.  No 
doubt  this  activity  may  be  stigmatised  as  secular:  all  efforts 
which  have  the  getting  or  keeping  of  money  for  their  object  are 
liable  to  that  designation.  But  struggling  to  keep  your  money 
is  not  a  bit  more  worldly  than  struggling  to  get  it.  Stimulating 
a  congregation  to  put  their  money  into  the  plate,  and  stimulating 
Members  of  Parliament,  or  those  who  elect  them,  to  vote  against 
spoliating  .'proposals,  are  both  equally  secular  occupations.  If 
either  is  unworthy  of  a  minister  of  religion,  both  must  be  so 
equally.  The  minister  of  religion  who,  though  unendowed,  never 
utters  a  word  or  takes  a  step  to  induce  any  one  to  contribute 
towards  his  maintenance,  may,  without  inconsistency,  object  to 
Church  politics  and  clerical  politicians.  But  if  it  be  admitted 
that  clergymen  who  have  nothing  to  eat  are  not  likely  to  prove 
effective  in  their  office ;  and  that  if  clergymen  are  to  be  fed,  the 
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degrading  necessity  of  procuring  money  to  feed  them  is  inevitable, 
then  it  is  as  legitimate  to  use  the  means  which  the  British  Con- 
stitution prescribes  for  preserving  the  money  that  has  been 
collected,  as  it  is  to  use  exhortation  from  the  pulpit,  or  organised 
importunity,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  it. 

We  are  well  aware  that  a  good  deal  of  doctrine  of  a  totally 
different  tone  is  going  about  the  world  just  now.  Exhortations 
to  the  clergy  not  to  busy  themselves  with  the  things  of  this  world 
are  particularly  rife.  They  are  told  that  none  of  these  questions 
of  endowment  really  concern  the  due  performance  of  their  sacred 
duties.  By  a  thousand  taunts  and  insinuations  it  is  hinted  that 
any  zeal  in  protecting  their  endowments  can  only  be  a  proof  of 
unspiritual  and  sordid  minds ;  and,  above  all  things,  mey  are 
warned  of  the  fatal  consequences  to  their  influence,  and  the 
esteem  in  which  they  are  held,  if  they  should  take  advantage  of 
the  alliance  of  any  political  party  in  resisting  spoliation.  All 
this  advice  is  tendered  to  them  with  great  earnestness  by  many 
political  counsellors ;  and  from  the  devout  tone  and  elevated  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  conveyed,  a  stranger  might  infer  that  many 
of  our  Sauls  had  taken  their  places  among  the  prophets.  The 
suspicious  feature  about  this  profuse  liberality  of  admonition  is, 
that  it  mainly  proceeds  from  those  who  ^ave  strong  motives  of  a 
less  exalted  chuucter  for  wishing  to  throw  the  endowments  open 
for  a  general  scramble.  The  judicious  advisers  of  the  Church  in 
this  case  are  either  the  Dissenters,  who  wish  to  have  a  share  of 
the  plunder,  or  the  politicians  who  wish  for  the  Dissenters'  vote. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  advice  in  question  indicates  a 
considerable  command  of  nerve,  and  a  total  absence  of  bashfulness. 
Spoliation,  whether  public  or  private,  is,  unhappily,  no  rare  pheno- 
menon in  this  evil  world ;  but  to  read  a  man  a  sermon  upon  the  sin 
of  covetousness  at  the  moment  you  are  rifling  his  pockets,  is  a 
refinement  of  cruelty  of  which  there  are  few  examples.  Spiritual 
exhortations  will  always  command  due  reverence  in  mouths  which 
they  beseem ;  but  the  text,  ^  Lay  not  up  treasure  upon  earth,* 
would  cease  to  be  impressive  if  it  came  from  a  gentleman  who 
was  at  the  moment  engaged  in  emptying  the  cash-box  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  a  constitutional  country  like  England 
there  is  no  middle  term  between  a  readiness  to  engage,  if  need 
be,  in  political  warfare  and  an  absolute  renunciation  of  all  civil 
rights.  Vast  numbers,  of  course,  pass  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  without  once  in  the  course  of  their  lives  being  called 
upon  to  employ  a  particle  of  political  influence  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  rights.  But  they  never  renounce  the  power  of 
doing  so,  or  would  hesitate  to  exercise  it,  if  they  were  assailed. 
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If  any  class  were  to  proclaim  itself  precluded  from  resorting  to 
political  agitation  in  self-defence,  it  would  mark  itself  out  for 
depredation.  The  struggle  for  existence  among  the  political 
elements  of  the  State  is  constant  and  severe.  Our  Government 
and  Legislature  have  no  independent  action  of  their  own  ;  they 
are  the  passive  tools  of  the  victor  in*  that  smuggle.  Hie  only 
security  for  the  vanquished  is  that  any  oppressive  action  towards 
them  is  likely  to  involve  other  classes  in  its  principle,  and  so 
to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  finding  in  new  combinations 
the  means  of  renewed  resistance.  Conflict  in  free  states  is  the 
law  of  life.  A  despotism  protects  its  subjects  from  all  encroach- 
ments but  its  own.  There  is  no  protection  under  it  against 
the  Government ;  but  there  is  comparatively  little  danger  from 
the  designs  of  rival  interests.  Under  a  free  government  there 
is  no  danger  from  the  executive,  but  the  necessity  of  self- 
protection  against  rival  interests  is  incessant  No  institution 
constitutes  any  exception  to  this  rule,  and  least  of  all  one  so 
exposed  to  hostility  as  tlie  Church.  The  idea  that  it  is  the 
part  of  Churchmen  to  submit  passively  to  whatever  treatment 
the  lay  power  may  design  for  the  Church  is  borrowed  from  the 
experience  of  despotic  times.  When  Churchmen  formed  no 
part  of  the  Government,  their  union  would  have  been  powerless 
to  control  its  decisions  unless  they  had  been  prepared  to  venture 
upon  illegal  resistance.  Under  a  free  government  such  a  passive 
attitude,  so  far  as  secular  position  is  concerned,  would  be  simple 
ruin.  No  scruples  of  a  similar  kind  hamper  their  adversaries. 
No  dissenting  minister  is  afflicted  by  any  doubts  as  to  *the 
lawfulness  of  his  taking  part  in  a  secular  conflict  The  Church 
has  to  contend  against  an  organisation  in  which  every  spiritual 
influence  is  utilised  as  a  source  of  success  in  gaining  a  purely 
secular  end.  If  she  is  shy  of  employing  her  influence  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  her  secular  position,  no  hesitation  of  that 
kind  will  disturb  the  projects  or  paralyse  the  vigour  of  her  foes. 
To  them  it  appears  as  a  fact  too  self-evident  for  argument, 
that  the  religious  bodies  to  which  they  belong  are  justified  in 
struggling  for  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  rights ;  and  that 
they  may  arm  themselves  without  reproach  for  secular  ends  with 
weapons  which  though  innocent  are  borrowed  from  the  world. 
The  hustings  are  the  very  court  of  appeal  provided  by  the  con- 
stitution against  injustice  which  may  be  perpetrated  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  To  have  had  recourse  to  that  court  of 
appeal  can  never  be  a  matter  of  reproach  to  any  class  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Queen.  Unless  it  was  wrong  of  the  Church  to 
have  accepted  endowments,  it  cannot  be  wrong  for  her  to  use 
every  constitutional  means  for  their  protection ;  and  the  hustings 
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are  the  oi^ly  court  in  which  the  friends  of  the  Church  can  hope 
to  obtain  protection  for  the  endowments  she  has  received.  It  is 
there  they  must  confront  their  adversaries;  it  is  th,ej-e  they  must. 
appear,  unless  they  are  content  that  judgment  should  go  against 
them  by  default.  But  this  court,  like  every  other,  has  its  own 
system  of  procedure,  to  which  those  who  sue  in  it  must  conform. 
Agitation  and  canvassing,  and  party  organisation,  ^d  the  various 
details  of  electioneering,  are  merely  so  many  parts  of  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  the  cause  is  brought  to  an  issue  and  the 
decision  of  the  court  is  obtained.  If  they  are  disagreeable,  and 
even  repulsive  in  their  character,  the  blame  lies  not  with  those 
who  resort  to  them,  but  with  the  constitution  that  imposes  them. 
It  may  be  painful  that  subjects  of  a  sacred  character  should 
be  bandied  about  in  this  turbulent  court  of  the  constitution. 
It  is  equally  painful  when  they  are  made  the  subjects  of  con- 
tention in  the  more  orderly  courts  of  law.  But  it  is  a  scandal 
for  which  the  si^itors  at  least  are  not  responsible.  It  is  enough 
for  them  that  no  other  means  of  sectoring  justice  has  been 
offered  to  them  by  the  constitution  under  which  they  live.  They 
are  not  to  be  barred  of  their  rights  because  the  only  pi^P' 
cedure  through  which  those  rights  can  be  vindicated  is  open  to 
criticisp). 

The  necessity  of  taking  part  in  political  conflicts  is  one  which 
from  time  to  time  individual  religious  men  have  deplored,  but 
which  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  has  never  been  able  to  avoid. 
It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  alliance  which  from  the  earliest  she 
has  in  one  form  or  another  contracted  with  the  powers  of  the 
world.  She  accepted  that  necessity  when  she  accepted  endow- 
ments,—  when  she  consented  to  establishments,  —  when  she 
authori^d  her  highest  office-bearers  to  fill  secular  offices,  and 
bear  secular  honours, — ^when,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  she  lent 
from  time  to  time  the  sanction  of  her  authority  to  the  political 
arrangements  of  each  succeeding  age.  The  first  alliance  with 
Constantine  involved  within  the  same  century  more  than  one 
fierce  dynastic  conflict,  in  which  the  Church  was  no  impartial 
bystander :  and  almost  every  century  which  has  followed  since 
that  time  has  witnessed  her  practical  acknowledgment  of  the 
same  im welcome  necessity.  If  she  has  judged  it  right  to  accept 
earthly  advantages,  in  order  that  they  may  be  used  to  gain 
spiritual  ends,  it  cannot  be  incompatible  with  her  sacred  cha- 
racter to  accept  the  conditions  under  which  all  earthly  advan- 
tages must  be  enjoyed.  She  must  descend,  if  need  be,  upon  the 
Editical  arena,  and  fight  with  political  weapons  for  her  rights. 
er  children  must  subndt  to  the  exigencies  of  political  warfare. 
In  that,  as  in  all  other  earthly  concerQS,  they  are  bound  to  dis- 
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play  an  example  of  the  lofty  morality  they  profess ;  but,  subject 
to  tihis  higher  duty,  they  must  use  in  the  contest  upon  which  they 
have  entered  every  means  by  which  victory  can  be  attained.  It 
cannot  be  right  to  fight  the  battle,  and  yet  wrong  to  fight  it  weU. 
Whatever  legitimate  course  is  most  likely  to  secure  the  secular 
interests  of  the  Church,  that  course  they  are  bound  to  take.  If  it 
be  for  her  interests  to  keep  aloof  from  political  party,  those  who 
consider  iier  prosperity  as  superior  to  any  other  object  of  earthly 
aspiration,  will  not  allow  any  secondary  attachments  or  lower 
aims  to  draw  them  into  a  party  organization.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  be  for  her  interests  to  form  a  party  alliance,  to  pur- 
chase political  aid  by  political  support,  they  will  not  be  deterred 
from  that  course  by  any  fear  of  the  sentimental  obloquy  it  must 
involve.  The  incongruity  between  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel 
and  political  activity  will  always  reveal  itself  with  marvellous 
distinctness  to  those  against  whom  the  political  activity  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  happens  to  be  directed.  They  are  smitten 
with  a  sudden  admiration  of  political  neutrality,  and  celebrate  its 
beauties  in  language  which  might  almost  seem  to  treat  it  as  one 
of  the  counsels  of  perfection,  if  they  did  not  at  the  same  time  ex- 
hibit such  extravagant  care  to  avoid  it  in  their  own  conduct  One 
who  should  form  his  judgment  by  the  phrases  of  unmeasured 
contempt  with  which  the  degradation  of  politics  is  preached  by 
politicians,  especially  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  might 
almost  fancy  that  some  great  public  act  of  penance  was  about  to 
be  performed  ;  and  that  before  long  hordes  of  politicians  would 
be  seen  publicly  burning  their  blue-books,  with  as  much  zeal  as 
the  Florentines  destroying  their  novels  at  the  bidding  of  Savona- 
rola. No  such  gratifying  spectacle,  however,  does  in  practice 
ever  take  place.  Those  who,  before  the  election,  had  been  lec- 
turing the  clergy  with  so  much  unction  upon  the  degradation  of 
politics,  return  to  their  degradation  with  redoubled  zeal  as  soon 
as  they  have  persuaded  the  simple-minded  clergy  to  refrain  from 
taking  part  in  the  election.  There  is  inevitably  a  certain  sus- 
picion attaching  to  these  ardent  panegyrics  upon  ecclesiastical 
inactivity  when  they  so  commonly  proceed  from  those  who  are 
always  the  foremost  advocates  of  projects  for  the  alienation  of 
ecclesiastical  endowments. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  of  the  question  which  Qiurch- 
men  have  to  consider  at  the  present  juncture.  The  legitimacy  of 
political  action  on  the  part  of  the  Church  must  be  admitted  by  all 
who  allow  that  she  may  occupy  any  position  whatever  of  secular 
dignity  and  wealth.  Whether  at  every  particular  period  it  is  or  is 
not  her  interest  to  join  her  forces  to  those  of  a  political  party  is  a 
question  of  far  wider  range,  which  must  be  decided  less  upon 
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first  principles  than  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case. 
History  will  furnish  us  with  an  abundance  of  instances  in  which 
the  Church  has  suffered  from  a  political  alliance,  and  an  equal 
abundance  of  cases  in  which  she  has  prospered.  In  other 
words,  like  all  other  allies,  she  has  accepted  the  fortune  of  war. 
If  the  auxiliaries  succeed  whom  her  principles  have  led  her  to 
select,  she  shares  in  their  success ;  if  they  fail,  she  does  not  escape 
the  consequence  of  the  common  failure.  She  reigned  for'centuries 
with  the  kings  of  France,  and  she  expiated  her  prosperity  by  a 
period  of  bitter  persecution  when  they  fell.  Under  the  Stuarts 
she  ruled  with  a  high  hand,  but  she  took  her  part  in  the  calamities 
which  their  misgovemment  entailed.  She  was  upheld  by  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  disciples,  and  she  has  suffered  as  much  under 
the  vengeance  of  Lord^  Russell  and  the  Whigs  as  they  have 
ventured  to  expend  upon  her.  The  acceptance  of  the  world's 
support  implies  a  share  in  the  world's  vicissitudes ;  but  on  the 
whole,  taking  into  view  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed  from 
the  Church's  first  'establishment'  to  the  present,  it  cannot  be 
said,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  most  purely  secular  point  of 
view,  that  the  policy  of  political  alliances  has  been  unsuccessful. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  that  time  it  has  procured  her  the*  means 
in  every  country  of  Europe  of  supporting  her  ministers  and 
missionaries  in  independence  of  popular  caprice,  and  through 
periods  alike  of  enthusiasm  and  of  lukewarmness ;  and  it  has  given 
her  everywhere  a  large  share,  and  in  some  countries  the  complete 
control,  of  the  education  of  the  young.  For  the  sake  of  compa- 
rison it  would  be  desirable  to  examine  instances  on  the  other 
side,  but  they  are  not  very  easy  to  find.  The  wisdom  of  leaning 
to  some  extent  upon  the  arm  of  the  flesh  has  been  so  generally 
and  so  constantly  recognised  throughout  Christendom,  that  the 
case  of  a  Church  accepting  no  patronage  and  no  protection  from 
the  State  can  scarcely  be  cited.  Sects  of  Christians  may  be 
found  in  all  states  in  any  degree  free,  ,which  are  only  tolerated 
by  the  state  in  which  they  live,  and  do  not  receive  from  it  either 
dignity  or  formal  recognition ;  but  their  case  is  not  really  in 
point  They  are  as  truly  political  in  their  action  and  attitude  as 
any  Established  Church.  They  may  have  no  special  dignity  or 
privileges  to  defend  ;  but  wherever  diey  are  not  absolutely  insig- 
nificant they  have  some  accumulated  property  which  they  hold 
under  the  protection  of  the  state ;  they  have  rights  of  which  they 
are  jealous,  a  policy  which  they  strive  earnestly  to  promote,  and 
a  political  organisation  for  the  furtherance  of  these  objects,  which 
they  develope  with  unceasing  care.  And  of  all  religionists  they  are 
commonly  the  foremost  to  seek  the  alliance  of  politicians,  and  to 
give  in  barter  for  it  the  popular  influence  acquired  in  the  pulpit 
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or  the  scliool.  They  witness  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  political 
alliance  more  strikingly  than  the  Established  Churches.  Those 
who  hold  dignities  in  the  State,  and  take  part  in  the  business  of 
secular  legislation,  cannot,  perhaps,  help  being  politicians.  Their 
very  duty  would  force  them  to  work  within  the  sphere  of  politics, 
even  if  their  interests  did  not.  But  the  Dissenting  sects  are  at 
liberty,  if  they  think  fit,  to  stand  aloof  from  politics  altogether. 
No  nec^sity  lies  upon  them  to  court  the  alliance  of  a  political 
party,  or  to  adopt  as  a  body  party  views  upon  political  questions 
that  are  wholly  unconnected  with  religion.  That  they  volun- 
tarily undertake  the  costly  labour  of  political  action  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  they,  like  the  Established  Churches,  are  convinced 
that  their  secular  interests  would  not  be  secure  without  it 
'  Of  course  if  we  were  rather  nearer  the  Millennium  than  we 
seem  to  be  at  present,  such  precautions  would  be  unnecessary. 
If  legislatures  were  always  guided  by  a  sheer  sense  of  right,  and 
never  succumbed  to  a  pressure  from  without ;  if  Ministers  were  as 
pure  from  the  suspicion  of  bribing  constituencies  with  partial  legisla- 
tion, as  from  that  of  bribing  members  with  money ;  if  electors 
never  used  their  constitutional  powers  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
their  personal  or  sectional  interests,  it  might  be  safe  for  the  Church 
to  rely  entirely  upon  their  justice,  and  to  abstain  from  measures 
of  self-defence.  No  body  of  men  would  more  joyfully  lay  aside 
their  armour  than  the  supporters  of  the  Church.  It  is  no  pleasant 
occupation  to  be  fighting  under  a  holy  banner  in  the  repulsive 
strife  of  electioneering  politics.  It  is  no  light  pain  to  see  religious 
jealousy  misconstrued  by  those  ^ho  cannot  feel  it,  or  to  listen 
while  every  act  of  enthusiasm  in  a  sacred  cause  is  being  imputed 
to  the  grossest  personal  ambition.  But  whether  the  task  be 
pleasant  or  unpleasant,  this  is  not  a  period  at  which  it  can 
be  renounced.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  present  age,  it 
is  not  one  of  religious  calm.  These  are  not  times  ip  which  the 
Church  can  go  upon  her  work  in  quietness  and  confidence,  free 
from  all  fear  of  attack.  If  ever  the  inveterate  animosity  and 
unflagging  activity  of  her  foes  can  make  it  her  duty  to  see  to  her 
own  defence,  that  duty  is  imposed  upon  her  now.  In  past  times 
her  sons  may  have  been  tempted  to  mistake  power  for  security, 
and,  instead  of  liberty,  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  in 
establishing  a  supremacy  over  others.  But  it  is  no  such  vain 
aspimtion  that  is  in  question  now.  The  struggle  is  one  for  bare 
existence.  Not  only  is  her  il^orldly  position  menaced.  The  loss 
of  the  pecuniary  resources  in  her  possession  would  severely 
cripple  her  exertions,  until  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  enable 
the  affections  of  her  children  to  replace  them.  But  it  is  the 
smallest  of  the  evils  by  which  she  is  threateped.    Her  ponnexion 
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with  the  State  has  placed  it  in  the  power  of  her  enemies,  if  they 
can  gain  enough  electoral  support,  not  only  to  despoil  her  of  her  ^ 
possessions,  but  to  lay  their  hands  even  upon  the  faith  which  she 
professes.  And  it  is  to  protect,  not  only  her  endowments  but  her 
creeds,  that  Churchmen  will  for  many  years  to  come  be  called 
upon  to  neglect  no  resources  of  political  warfare  that  can  be 
made  available  in  her  defence, . 

The  danger  which  is  incurred  by  the  Church  in  this  respect  is 
a  very  peculiar  one,  and  is  not  often  rated  so  highly  as  it  deserves 
to  be.  It  undoubtedly  arises  from  the  protection  which  the 
Church  eiyoys  from  Acts  of  Parliament ;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
serious  on  that  account.  If  Parliament  were  to  pass  an  Act, 
altering  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  either  by  inserting  any 
new  doctrine,  or  striking  out  any  phrase  which  witnessed  to  an 
old  doctrine,  universal  resistance  would  probably  be  the  result 
The  great  mass  of  the  clergy  would  refuse  to  read  the  altered 
service,  and  would  leave  to  the  civil  power  the  responsibility  of 
enforcing  its  decrees  by  penalties,  if  it  should  think  fit  to  embark 
on  such  an  enterprise,  out  if,  instead  of  a  positive  alteration  of 
the  formularies,  Parliament  were  to  content  itself  with  repealing 
the  obligations  by  which  they  are  enforced,  resistance  would  not 
be  so  easy.  The  clergy  and  the  mass  of  the  laity  might  go  on 
doing  their  duty.  They  might  in  their  own  spheres  adhere 
Steadily  to  the  faith  to  which  they  had  been  baptised.  But  the 
process  of  disintegration  might  go  on  around  them,  and  they 
would  be  powerless  to  prevent  it.  The  misconduct  of  a  few 
powerful  patrons,  especially  those  patrons  who  derive  their  title 
from  the  Government,  in  such  a  case  would  suffice  to  introduce 
into  the  ministry  of  the  Church  a  large  element  of  open  unbelief. 
If  a  party  that  is  already  strong  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  to 
become  predominant,  so  as  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  tests,  and  to 
influence  the  Church  appointments  of  the  Crown,  the  faith 
of  large  portions  of  the  Church  would  gradually  disappear, 
without  any  power  on  the  part  of  the  existing  Church  of  England 
to  resist  the  change.  The  check  which  ecclesiastical  suits  can 
impose  upon  even  the  extremest  forms  of  error  is  so  slender,  and 
of  such  doubtful  value,  and  the  power  which  the  House  of 
Commons  can  exercise  over  the  Church,  through  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown,  is  so  enormous,  that  if  the  latitudinarian  party 
ever  became  thoroughly  and  permanently  masters  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  is  no  extravagant  prediction- to  make  that  the 
character  of  the  Church  as  an  exponent  of  revealed  truth  would 
be  almost  effaced. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  about  this  result,  that 
the  Dissenters,  or  any  of  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Established 
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Church,  should  obtain  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Such  a  policy  would  be  quite  compatible  with  professions  of  the 
most  earnest  determination  to  uphold  the  Establishment  And  in 
the  mouths  of  those  who  made  them,  such  professions  would  be 
perfectly  sincere.  They  would  not  be  destroying  the  Established 
Church,  as  they  understand  the  words.  As  far  as  external  appear- 
ances could  be  trusted,  the  Established  Church  would  be  still 
there.  Its  majestic  framework,  its  elaborate  organism  would  re- 
main seemingly  unshaken.  Its  fabrics  would  still  resound  every 
week  with  ceremonies  to  which  the  name  of  divine  service  would 
be  given :  its  ojffice-bearers  would  still  draw  from  lands  or  tithes 
their  appointed  sustenance.  All  that  would  be  gone  would  be  the 
spirit  wnich  animates  it,  and  the  creed  which  it  exists  to  preach. 
The  change  that  would  have  come  over  it  if  the  ultra-Liberal 
school  of  politicians  have  their  way  will  undoubtedly  present  a 
phenomenon  new  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  It  will  not  be 
the  mere  change  from  one  religion  to  another.  Rightly  or 
wrongly  such  changes  have  often  occurred  before,  in  various  times 
and  places.  But  whether  they  consisted  in  the  abandonment  or 
the  adoption  of  error,  they  have  always  at  least  resulted  in  the 
profession  of  a  religion  as  definite  as  that  which  has  been  laid 
aside.  Consequently  the  preaching  of  the  new  creed,  so  far  as 
it  is  true,  has  not  lost  the  only  conditions  under  which  it  can 
be  effective  and  salutary.  But  the  adoption  of  a  new  form  of 
belief  is  not  what  the  latitudinarian  assailants  of  the  Church 
demand.  If  any  definite  form  of  belief  is  to  be  upheld  at  all, 
they  would  probably  be  as  well  content  with  that  of  the  .Church 
of  England  as  any  other.  What  they  desire  is  an  Established 
Church  and  a  religious  teaching  recognised  by  the  State  which 
shall  embody  no  distinct  belief  at  all.  The  efforts  which  are 
made  to  this  end  are  probably  made  with  perfect  purity  of 
intention,  and  under  a  strong  conviction  that  they  will  bring 
about  a  relation  between  man  and  his  Creator  far  superior  to  any 
that  was  ever  thought  of  before.  But  the  mass  of  reflecting 
Churchmea  will  feel  that  such  assaults  are  aiming  a  deadlier 
blow  at  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  than  has  at  any  time 
been  levelled  by  the  wildest  heresies  that  were  ever  devised  by 
human  fancy.  If  there  be  no  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints, 
if  there  be  no  Gospel  that  is  to  be  preached  to  every  creature 
as  the  distinct  object  of  belief,  the  Church's  credentials  are  a 
forgery,  and  her  mission  a  self-imposed  and  futile  toil. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  fraught  with  disaster,  if  Churchmen 
were  to  sufier  themselves  to  be  blinded  to  the  real  character  of 
this  movement  by  the  apparent  friendliness  of  the  language 
which  its  promoters  use.    The  day  has  gone  by  when  any  section 
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of  politicians,  or  thinkers  of  any  class,  will  be  inspired  by  direct 
hostility  to  religion.  Like  enlightened  conquerors,  the  assailants 
of  the  Church  in  these  days  do  not  mean  to  destroy  it,  but  only 
to  tame  it  to  their  \ise.  Perhaps  it  is  the  very  strangeness  of  the 
tactics  which  are  used  against  them  which  make  Churchmen 
blind  to  the  dangers  which  surround  them  now.  In  the  last 
century  religion  generally  was  the  object  of  hatred  to  a  powerful 
school  of  opinion.  Its  ceremonies,  its  secular  position,  its  spiritual 
claims,  its  moral  teaching,  were  alike  the  object  of  reproach  and 
ridicule :  and  no  sect  of  men  calling  themselves  Christians  were 
exempt  from  this  antipathy.  That  assault  was  boldly  resisted 
by  the  Churchmen  of  that  day  at  a  time  when  its  power  seemed 
irresistible ;  and  after  a  time  its  fury  died  away.  The  school 
of  thought  from  which  it  proceeded,  condemned  by  its  own 
excesses,  withered  and  decayed.  In  our  own  day  the  Church  has 
had  to  defend  herself  from  enemies  of  another  kind.  Her  pos- 
sessions have  created  envy  in  sects  too  scanty  in  their  numbers, 
and  too  recent  in  their  origin,  to  have  similar  resources  at  their 
disposal  for  the  support  of  their  own  operations.  The  Dis- 
senting attack  upon  the  Church  has  been  conducted  with  great 
energy  and  skill,  and  it  cannot  yet  be  spoken  of  as  absolutely 
past.  But  the  efforts  of  the  last  few  years  have  done  much  to 
quell  it ;  and  have  at  least  proved  conclusively  that  Dissent  has 
no  genuine  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Its  temporary  success  in  Parliament  was  one  of  those  advantages 
which  an  adroit  tactician  with  inferior  numbers  can  always 
obtain  against  an  apathetic  opponent,  but  which  can  only  last 
until  that  apathy  has  been  dispelled  by  serious  danger.  Dissent 
remains  powerless  in  its  own  unaided  strength  to  injure  the 
Church,  but  offering  a  well-trained  and  formidable  reinforcement 
to  any  new  enem^  that  may  appear.  The  new  enemy  has  not  de- 
layed his  coming.  The  signs  are  already  showing  themselves  of 
the  third  and  greatest  of  the  dangers  which  the  Church  of  England 
has  had  to  meet  within  the  last  century.  This  time  it  is  no  open 
opponent  that  challenges  Churchmen  to  defend  the  cause  they  love. 
Their  adversaries  are  gentlemen  who  preface  every  subversive  pro- 
position with  the  assurance  that  they  are  ^  attached  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,'  and  that  they  only  *  desire  to  extend  her 
usefulness.'  In  other  words,  they  desire  not  to  spoil  the  Church, 
but  to  use  her :  not  to  shatter  the  gigantic  influence  they  have 
learnt  to  admire  and  to  dread,  but  to  master  it  and  to  make  it 
obedient  to  themselves.  A  Church  purged  of  dogma,  disembar- 
rassed of  belief,  embracing  every  error  and  every  crotchet  within 
its  fold,  but  retaining  its  influence  for  purposes  of  high  police, 
and  4^voting  all  its  energies  to  th^  foundation  of  mechanics' 
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Institutes— that  i«  the  ideal  towards  which  they  struggle^  the 
Utopia  of  which  they  dreatn. 

It  would  be  idle  to  stop  to  demonstrate  the  baselessness  of  the 
hopes  they  chtnish.  They  may  succeed  in  destroying  the  Church's 
belief.  They  may,  in  the  present  languor  of  faith,  paralyse  the 
noblest  instrument  for  the  elevation  of  man  which  was  erer 
granted  to  any  nation ;  for  there  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
power  for  evil  which  well-meaning  theorists  are  allowed  to 
exercise.  But  they  will  never  be  enabled  to  enslave  it  They 
cannot  carry  it  off  from  the  service  it  now  fulfils,  in  order  to  turn 
it  to  the  uses  of  a  godless  philanthropy.  The  aseal  which  is  bom 
of  religious  belief  cannot  be  confiscated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  most  Ultra-Liberal  politicians  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  result  to  the  community,  even  in  the  most  secular 
point  of  view,  from  religious  earnestness.  They  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  the  disagreeable  truth  that  those  advantages  cannot 
be  enjoyed  without  the  inconveniences  which  follow  from  a  defi- 
nite belief  in  supernatural  truths.  It  is  related  of  a  German  prince, 
that  when  the  automaton  chess-player  was  exhibiting  its  wonders 
before  Europe,  he  bethought  him  that  it  would  add  to  his  some- 
what shrunken  state  and  dignity  to  purchase  such  a  marvel. 
Unfortunately  he  neglected  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  services 
of  the  concealed  player,  to  whose  genius  the  remarkable  per- 
formances of  the  automaton  were  due.  The  distressing  result 
was  that  when  the  Prince  came  into  possession  of  "his  bargain, 
the  bargain  would  not  move.  The  Church  has  ever  proclaimed 
the  hidden  Power  to  whom  all  her  marvellous  achievements  are 
due,  and  has  never  sought  to  take  the  glory  to  herself.  But,  if 
the  comparison  may  be  mcule  without  profanity,  the  parallel  in 
other  respects  holds  good.  The  Ultra-Liberals  desire  for  the 
propagation  of  their  shallow  philosophy,  tha^  strange  mastery 
over  the  minds  of  men  which  is  possessed  by  the  Church  of  God ; 
and  they  dream  that  by  seizing  the  machinery,  they  can  appro- 
piiate  the  spirit.  No  suspicion  seems  to  cross  their  minds  that 
the  dogma  against  which  they  rebel  has  any  connection  with 
the  energfy  they  admire.  In  the  recent  discussion  upon  the 
Oxford  Tests  Bill,  upon  the  fourteenth  of  last  month,  the  cham- 
pions of  the  new  doctrineless  religion  spoke  their  minds  with 
unusual  candour.  Any  one  who  wishes  for  a  synopsis  of  their 
belief  will  do  well  to  refer  to  that  debate.  Mr.  Goschen  through- 
out treated  religious  teaching  as  something  wholly  beside  the 
interests  of  ordinary  men.  Oxford,  he  said,  was  a  place  mainly 
for  the  education  of  laymen,  and  not  a  seminary  for  ecclesiastics ; 
and  therefore  it  Was  absurd  to  make  theology  an  essential  portion 
of  the  teaching.     Mr,  Grant  Duff  was  of  opinion  that  *  the  true 
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strength  of  the  ChUrch  of  Ens^land  lay  not  in  dc^mas,  but  in  her 
action  upon  the  people/  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Goyernment,  after  several  skits  at  what 
he  called  *  controversial  divinity,'  which  he  appeared  to  think 
ceased  to  be  of  importance  the  moment  it  was  controverted,  went 
on  to  make  the  remarkable  statement,  that  *  every  year  of  his  life 
he  was  less  inclined  to  attach  much  importance  to  dogmatic 
teaching,  compared  with  the  great  objects  of  a  Christian  life.' 
There  lies,  as  neatly  as  words  can  express  it,  the  great  article  of 
the  Neo-Christian  faith.  Undoubtedly,  it  contains  a  truth.  It 
is  the  result,  not  the  essence,  of  Christianity,  that  is  of  import- 
ance to  the  politiciaUi  From  a  purely  secular  point  of  view, 
there  would  clearly  be  an  advantage  if  we  could  have  the 
purity  of  Christian  morality,  and  the  benefits  of  Christian  zeal, 
without  its  stubborn  and  inflexible  creed.  In  the  same  way,  it 
would  be  a  great  saving  of  trouble  if  it  were  possible  to  cut  down 
oaks  without  the  tedious  necessity  of  planting  them  first.  These 
theorists  need  to  be  taught  by  hard  experience,  as  theorists 
scarcely  more  presumptuous  have  been  taught  before,  that 
Christian  morality  is  a  blessing  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  by 
the  world  as  a  consequence  of  Christian  faith.  What  misleads 
them  is  that  this  rule  is  true  of  a  community,  but  is  not  neces- 
sarily true  of  an  individual.  Some  of  the  brightest  examples  of 
what  a  Christian  life  should  be  have  been,  and  still  are,  men 
who  have  renounced  all  but  the  mere  pretence  of  Christian  faith. 
The  fact  in  their  case  is  that  their  morality  was  formed  before 
their  intellect  went  astray.  Virtue  had  become  easy  to  them 
before  faith  had  become  difficult.  Tlius  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
Christianity  has  been  reproached  with  her  own  success,  and  the 
morality  which  her  preaching  has  produced  has  been  employed 
to  discredit  its  truth*  But  wha^the  world  has  not  yet  seen  is  a 
society  in  which  the  dogmas  which  these  gentlemen  despise  have 
lost  their  hold  upon  all  classes  and  both  sexes,  and  which  yet 
retains  its  morality  or  even  its  civilisation  through  two  or  three 
generations.  The  virtuous  heretic  or  infidel,  the  child  of  believing 
parents,  brought  up  in  a  believing  community,  is  not  difficult  to 
understand.  But  in  order  to  prove  the  disconnection  between 
*  the  objects  of  a  Christian  life '  and  '  dogmatic  teaching,'  which 
is  the  cardinal  principle  of  this  new  school,  it  is  necessary  to 
produce  a  generation^  bom  of  unbelieving  parents,  nurtured  amid 
an  unbelieving  community,- and  which  yet  has  grown  up  even  to 
that  measure  of  Christian  self-restraint  which  we  are  able  to 
recognise  in  our  own  lukewarm  age.  These  will  be  the  only 
conditions  under  which  it  can  be  fairly  ascertained  by  experiment 
whether  Christian  morality  can  be  produced  by  mere  sentimental 
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admiration,  or  whether  it  needs  for  its  sustenance  the  love  of  an 
'historic  Saviour,*  and  the  fear  of  a  genuine  retribution.  No 
impartial  reader  of  history,  ancient  or  modern,  can  doubt  of  the 
calamitous  issue  to  which,  the  experiment,  if  it  should  be  ever 
tried,  will  come.  The  duty  which  lies  upon  Christians  of  the 
old  sort,  is  to  take  care  that  ours  shall  not  be  the  community 
upon  which  the  experiment  is  performed. 

To  most  Churchmen,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  less  interest  to 
inquire  how  this  school  is  to  be  refuted  than  how  it  is  to  be 
repelled.  The  impossibility  and  self-contradiction  of  a  religion 
without  dogma  is  a  fact  that  to  most  minds  does  not  need 
formal  proof.  It  is  more  material  to  inquire  how  the  danger 
of  the  attempt  to  set  it  up  can  be  averted.  Irrational  as  the  idea 
may  seem,  it  exerts  at  this  moment  a  considerable,  though  probably 
a  transitory  power.  It  has  of  course  a  permanent  value  in  the 
eyes  of  those  politicians  who  recognise  the  social  utility  of 
religion  without  having  arrived  at  any  very  profound  conception 
of  the  causes  to  which  that  utility  is  due.  But  its  chief  strength 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  falls  in  with  the  humour  of  the  day.  Religious 
enthusiasm  is  liable  to  the  law  of  action  and  reaction  which 
governs  every  movement  in  the  moral  world.  Its  history  consists 
of  an  alternating  series  of  fervour  and  apathy.  At  the  present 
moment  the  tide  appears  to  be  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  keen 
interest  in  controversy  which  marked  the  first  half  of  the  century 
has  almost  died  away.  Novelties  that  thirty  years  ago  would 
have  scared  the  whole  Church  from  its  propriety  scarcely  leave 
a  ripple  upon  the  tranquil  surface  of  the  religious  world. 
Controversies  which  but  fifteen  years  ago  moved  the  public  mind 
with  uncontrollable  violence,  and  carried  disunion  and  dissension 
into  the  heart  of  the  most  united  families  are  now  dismissed  with 
a  shrug  of  contemptuous  indifTei^^nce,  Many  remarkable  results 
of  various  tendency  may  be  traced  to  this  curious  change,  for  its 
operation  is  neither  wholly  for  good  nor  wholly  for  evil.  But 
one  of  its  necessary  results  is  to  lead  men  to  undervalue  dogma, 
or  even  to  despise  it  altogether.  Dogmatic  theology  has 
naturally  few  friends.  Every  one  can  see  at  a  glance  the  uses  of 
morality.  The  shallowest  understanding  can  appreciate  the 
inconveniences  which  would  result  to  most  people,  and  especially 
to  wealthy  people,  if  the  laws  of  morality  fell  into  contempt. 
But  it  requires  a  process  of  reasoning  and  an  appeal  to  history  to 
demonstrate  the  utility  of  dogma.  It  is  easy  to  evade  the  argu- 
ment that  outside  of  revealed  truth  there  is  no  motive  strong  enough 
to  extort  morality  from  the  passions  of  human  nature,  by  rose- 
coloured  theories  of  human  progress :  and  there  is  no  simpler 
mode  of  winning  a  reputation  for  liberality  and  largeness  of 
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thought  than  by  advocating  an  ^  undogmatic '  or  '  unsectarian ' 
religion.  In  an  age,  therefore,  when  religious  emotions  are 
flagging,  and  religious  convictions  are  feeble,  the  dogmatic 
portion  of  theology  it  the^first  to  suffer.  Everyone  wishes  to  be 
thought  charitable  by  his  neighbours :  and  by  a  curious  contortion 
of  language  a  religion  which  discards  dogma,  and  makes  the 
promises  of  Christianity  independent  of  articles  of  faith,  is 
usually  decorated  with  the  epithet  *  charitable,'  The  charity 
appears  to  consist  in  presenting  to  everybody  a  general  license 
not  to  believe.  It  certainly  has  the  merit  of  being  the  most 
inexpensive  kind  of  charity,  for  it  only  involves  the  bestowal  of 
that  which  is  not  the  giver's  to  bestow.  But  in  the  ebb-tide  of 
religious  feeling,  a  system  of  teaching  is  naturally  more  comfort- 
able, and  seems  more  amiable,  which  involves  nothing  that  can  be 
disagreeable  to  anybody.  The  Church,  therefore,  in  resisting 
attacks  upon  her  endowments,  and  attacks  upon  the  dogmatic 
restraints  by  which  the  disposal  of  them  is  restricted,  is  contending 
with  two  antagonists  of  very  different  power.  The  adversary 
who  desires  to  despoil  the  Church  is  contending  against  the 
whole  current  of  the  feeling  of  the  day ;  for  the  nation  is  too 
keenly  engaged  in  getting  rich  not  to  set  an  intense  value  upon 
the  rights  of  property,  and  cannot  listen  to  the  word  *  spoliation ' 
without  feelings  of  undisguised  dismay.  But  the  stout  defence 
of  unbending  creeds  does  not  command  any  worldly  sympathy, 
but  is  rather  opposed  to  that  vague  kindliness  of  sentiment  wiaich 
civilized  and  well-educated  people  commonly  entertain  upon 
subjects  in  regard  to  which  they  are  entirely  indifferent  The 
fashion  will  change  in  due  time,  as  controversial  feshions  have 
changed  before.  The  severance  which  has  to  some  extent  taken 
place  between  Christian  morality  and  Christian  truth  is  too 
artificial  to  be  lasting.  As  soon  as  the  exceptional  combination 
of  circumstances  which  has  produced  it  shall  have  passed  away, 
it  must  either  become  better  intellectually,  or  be  followed  by  a 
worse  morality  than  it  has  produced  as  yet  The  dream  of  un- 
dogmatic  religion  is  too  baseless  to  impose  long  upon  educated 
minds.  Either  the  philosophic  caprice  of  the  day  will  melt 
silently  away,  and  the  mass  of  our  countrymen  will  be  left  in  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  that  reverence  for  the  great  doctrines 
of  their  faith  which  they  have  always  cherished,  or  we  shall 
return  to  the  same  starting-point  by  a  more  circuitous  and  more 
disastrous  route.  We  shall  either  cling  to  our  articles  of  faith  in 
spite  of  'rationalist'  and  ' unsectarian '  teaching,  or  we  shall 
learn,  by  a  cruel  experience,  that  men  will  not  be  moral  without 
a  motive,  and  that  a  motive  can  only  be  furnished  by  religious 
belief. 
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But  before  the  problem  can  be  thus  worked  out  many  years 
perhaps  may  pass ;  and  it  is  for  lovers  of  the  Church  to  take  pre- 
cautions that  during  that  interval  the  State  shall  not  use  its  power 
to  imperil  the  steadfastness  or  the  purity  of  her  faith.  That  must 
be  the  chief  object  of  their  political  efforts ;  but  it  is  not  the  only 
one.  In  many  other  points  the  legislation  of  Parliament  can  in- 
juriously affect  the  Church ;  and  there  are  never  wanting  adver- 
saries to  take  advantage  of  any  such  opportunity.  There  is  the 
victorious  decision  of  the  church-rate  controversy  to  be  upheld. 
There  are  the  burial-grounds  to  be  protected  from  the  invasion  of 
dissenting  ministers.  There  are  the  efforts  perpetually  made  by 
Dissenters  to  appropriate  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  Church ;  and  unless  the  greatest  of  all 
instruments  for  evangelization  is  to  be  tamely  surrendered,  these 
efforts  must  be  resisted,  whether  they  strike  at  the  universities,  or 
the  endowed  grammar-schools,  or  the  humble  national  schools 
for  the  primary  education  of  the  poor.  Against  each  the  anta- 
gonists of  a  definite  faith  are  diligently  working,  either  in  the 
House  of  Commons  or  in  executive  departments;  and  they 
occupy  positions  from  which  they  may  do  incalculable  mischief, 
unless  they  are  baffled  by  the  steadfastness  and  the  vigilance  ojf 
Churchmen.  In  the  presence  of  dangers  so  grave  and  so  nu- 
merous, and  foes  so  inveterate,  the  employment  of  ecclesiastical 
influence  for  political  purposes  becomes  a  sheer  necessity  of  self- 
protection.  The  only  question  about  which  any  doubt  will 
remain  in  any  Churchman's  mind  is  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
can  be  the  most  effectively  applied. 

Our  own  opinions  upon  this  question  will  be  no  novelty  to  our 
readers.  The  '  Quarterly  Review '  has  never  failed  to  maintain 
that  the  Church,  as  one  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, has  a  claim  to  the  services  of  the  Conservative  party  which 
they  can  never  disregard ;  and  that  all  friends  of  the  Church  are 
bound  as  such  to  support  the  party  on  whose  strength  her  political 
existence  depends.  Thirty  years  ago  such  a  doctrine  wouki  have 
been  admitted  almost  as  a  political  axiom,  too  plain  to  need 
formal  statement  In  more  recent  times,  however,  the  axiom  has 
not  been  undisputed.  A  certain  number  of  persons,  more  or  less 
friendly  to  the  Church,  have  in  recent  years  exhorted  the  clergy, 
and  those  of  the  laity  generally  in  whose  hearts  the  interests  of 
the  Church  occupied  the  foremost  place,  to  withdraw  from  all 
connexion  with  their  old  Conservative  allies.  Nobody,  indeed, 
has  ever  gone  so  far  as  to  advise  Churchmen  to  seek  the  alliance 
of  the  Dissenters.  It  would  be  difficult  to  take  kindly  to  an  ally 
who  was  perpetually  showing  his  affection  by  hunting  for  flaws 
in  your  title-deeds,  or  dipping  his  fingers  into  your  cash-box. 
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The  advice  rather  takes  the  form  of  recommending  an  abstinence 
from  politics  altogether  with  a  view  of  conciliating  the  Liberals. 
Sometimes  this  course  is  m-ged  on  purely  religious  grounds, 
by  appeals  to  the  sanctity  of  the  clerical  office ;  as  though  politics, 
like  hunting  and  dancing,  are  essentially  secular  pastimes.  At 
other  times  it  is  advocated  upon  grounds  which  are  rather  darkly 
insinuated  than  broadly  stated,  which  appear  to  have  in  them 
more  of  personal  preference  or  antipadiy  than  of  any  other 
element 

Upon  closer  examination  it  will  be  evident  that  this  change  of 
attitude  towards  the  Conservative  party  which  has  been  assumed 
by  a  few  well-known  divines,  and  by  an  active  though  not  nu- 
merous section  of  Churchmen,  is  purely  political  in  its  origin. 
It  does  not  result  from  any  alteration  in  me  mutual  relations  be- 
tween Church  and  State,  or  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  poli- 
tical Conservatism  of  the  country.  It  has  been  produced  simply 
by  the  strangely  erratic  career  of  a  knot  of  Wayward  politicians. 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel  broke  away  from  his  followers  by  sud- 
denly renouncing  principles  which  he  had  spent  many  years  in 
persuading  them  to  adopt,  he  took  with  him  nearly  all  the  formed 
administrative  talents  of  his  party.  Unfortunately  for  themselves, 
and  for  those  who  relied  upon  them,  these  statesmen  did  not  at 
once  recognise  the  real  hue  of  their  own  opinions,  or  take  up 
their  posts  in  the  camp  to  which  they  properly  •belonged.  They 
clung  to  the  belief  that  they  were  still  Conservatives ;  and  though 
refusing  to  act  with  the  Conservative  party,  they  equally  refused 
to  give  up  calling  themselves  by  its  name.  Of  course  this  am- 
phibious condition  could  not  be  lasting.  Measures  came  up 
upon  which  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  vote ;  and  as  each 
test  was  successively  applied,  the  result  invariably  was  the  sur- . 
.  render  of  some  iiresh  portion  of  Conservative  principle,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  some  distinctive  tenet  of  Liberalism.  But  their  belief  in 
their  own  Conservatism,  baseless  as  it  was,  was  a  tenacious  belief, 
and  fought  hard  for  its  existence.  Every  step  in  the  transaction 
was  a  struggle ;  and  on  each  occasion  their  friends  affected  to 
doubt  what  the  ultimate  issue  would  be.  It  was  not  until  thir- 
teen years  had  elapsed  after  the  great  disruption  that  they  were 
avowedly  and  permanently  absorbed  into  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal 
party. 

It  so  happened  that  many  of  these  politicians  had,  in  the 
days  of  their  Conservatism,  be^  earnest  supporters  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church;  and  their  atdkchment  to  the  Church  was  the 
last  result  of  their  early  political  training  that  deserted  them. 
In  more  than  one  instance  it  clings  by  them  still ;  but  at  first 
it  was  a  very  prominent  feature  of  their  eclectic  creed,  and  per- 
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haps  attracted  all  the  more  notice  from  its  very  contrast  to  the 
Liberalism  which  was  slowly  impregnating  their  opinions  in 
other  departments  of  thought  This  simultaneous  pursuit  of 
incompatible  ideals  attracted  a  good  deal  of  admiration  from 
minds  of  the  class  that  are  fascinated  by  intellectual  tours  deforce. 
Even  now,  when  the  practical  fruit  of  this  unnatural  union  has 
been  fully  developed,  the  newspaper  which  devotes  itself  to  the 
support  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  bases  its  advocacy  of  him  chiefly  on 
the  temptation  to  abandon  the  Church  to  which,  as  a  Liberal 
statesman,  he  has  been  exposed,  and  which  he  has  successfully 
resisted.  Some  minds  appear  to  grow  weary  of  the  spectacle  of 
homogeneous  convictions  ;  and  they  not  only  find  a  motley  creed 
more  agreeable  to  themselves  to  contemplate,  but  they  come  to 
admire  it  as  a  sort  of  virtue.  Just  as  in  ruder  times  insanity  was 
looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  the  protection  of  Heaven,  so  in  these  days 
the  simultaneous  belief  in  two  or  three  inconsistent  sets  of  opinions 
is  held  by  many  to  be  the  sure  sign  of  pecidiar  conscientiousness. 
Certain  it  is,  that  from  one  cause  or  another  the  political  degenera- 
tion of  this  small  knot  of  distinguished  Churchmen  was  the  origin 
of  a  marked  change  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  an  active  section  of 
the  clergy.  They  renounced  the  political  predilections  which 
have  distinguished  the  clergy  of  the  English  Church  ever  since 
there  has  been  a  Church  in  England.  At  first  they  even  gave 
indications  of  a  'desire  to  fraternise  with  the  democracy.  Such  a 
wish  appears  to  be  cherished  even  now  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  among  them.  A  recent  letter  from  Dr.  Pusey,  extracted 
out  of  him  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  election  necessities,  shows  that 
there  are  still  some  persons  who  seriously  believe  that  a  system 
of  universal  suffrage  would  be  favourable  to  the  Anglican  Church. 
But  this  is  not  a  common  view.  Those  who,  on  grounds  of 
personal  friendship  or  personal  antipathy,  desire  to  help  Mr. 
Gladstone,  avoid  the  error  of  counselling  the  clergy  to  turn 
radicals.  Whatever  may  be  the  theoretic  value  of  a  democratic 
Christianity,  the  practical  fact  is,  that  whenever  the  Liberals  tri- 
umph, the  extreme  Dissenters  triumph  also.  The  Liberal  party 
behave  with  circumspection  towards  the  Church  when  they  are 
weak,  and  do  their  utmost  to  school  their  violent  allies  into  only 
asking  for  a  little  at  a  time.  But  in  proportion  as  they  have  been 
strong,  in  the  same  proportion  the  Church  has  fared  ill  at  their 
hands.  The  Liberal  leaders  make  professions  of  moderation  in 
their  views  upon  this  subject ;  but,  however  sincere  such  pro- 
fessions may  be,  they  offer  no  practical  guarantee.  The  moderate 
opinions  which  serve  to  gain  an  instalment  of  any  violent 
change,  often  disarm  opposition  at  the  time ;  but  the  security 
they  seem  to  give  is  quite  illusory.     When    they  have  served 
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their  turn  they  are  thrown  aside;  and  the  speaker  who  gave 
utterance  to  them,  if  he  values  his  consistency,  is  thrown  aside 
with  them,  and  new  leaders  appear,  provided  with  opinions  just 
one  shade  less  moderate,  fitted  to  push  on  the  process  of  destruc- 
tion one  stage  further.  The  Radical  leaders  are  sufficiently 
necessary  to  Liberal  supremacy  to  be  sure  that  every  change 
which  they  have  at  heart,  will  not  long  be  neglected  by  any 
Liberal  Government;  and  the  Radical  leaders  are  in  deadly, 
irreconcilable  hostility  to  the  Church.  An  alliance  between  the 
Church  and  the  Liberals  can  never  be  permanently  the  dream  of 
more  than  a  few  very  eccentric  minds. 

Yet  it  is  at  this  moment  the  policy  to  which  an  active  and 
influential  party  are  trying  to  bring  the  Church.  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  less  successful  in  persuading  than  in  dazzling  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  master  of  the  art 
of  persuasion  with  his  friends.  He  has  contrived  to  induce  those 
who  have  given  up  everything  else  for  the  Church  to  give  up 
the  Church  for  him.  Since  he  joined  Lord  Palmerston  in  1859, 
there  is  no  subject  upon  which  he  has  given  to  the  Church  an 
effective  and  genuine  support.  He  has  voted  against  her  upon 
the  Burials  Bill  and  the  Oxford  Tests  Bill,  in  order  to  [gratify 
his  Radical  friends ;  he  has  suffered  the  Government  of  which 
he  is  the  chief  support  to  harass  and  oppress  the  managers  of 
Church  schools  with  a  pertinacious  and  untiring  hostility;  he 
has  personally  authorised  the  application  of  the  Conscience  Clause 
under  which  so  many  of  them  have  suffered ;  and  he  has  not 
exerted  himself  to  induce  his  colleagues  to  refrain  from  aban- 
doning the  Church  they  had  previously  supported  even  upon 
such  a  question  as  Church  Rates.  These  are  in  themselves 
exhibitions  of  the  real  strength  of  his  attachment  to  the  Church, 
which  should  have  undeceived  the  most  trustful  and  simple  soul. 
Those  who  support  him  profess  to  prefer  the  interests  of  the 
Church  to  any  other  interests  whatever.  Nay,  they  go  farther, 
and  say  that  it  is  on  account  of  that  preference  that  they  support 
Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  at  all  events  clear  that  they  have  selected  for 
their  representative  a  statesman  who  in  this  vital  point  diame- 
trically differs  from  them.  He  may  or  may  not  care  about  the 
Church ;  but  he  certainly  does  not  care  about  her  so  much  as  he 
does  about  certain  questions  of  secular  politics  and  certain  objects 
of  personal  ambition.  Had  the  Church  been  his  first  object, 
those  would  [have  been  his  allies  who  have  been  friendly  to 
the  Church,  not  those  that  have  been  hostile  to  her.  In  join- 
ing the  Liberal  Government  he  necessarily  proclaimed  that  he 
agreed  with  them  on  the  questions  which  he  considered  the 
most  important  of  the  day.     But  he  did  not  agree  with  them  on 
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Church  questions;  for,  except  when  he  has  voted  against  the 
Church,  diey  have  steadily  voted  against  him.  It  follows  inevit- 
ably that  he  did  not  consider  the  Church  so  important  as  the 
French  Treaty  or  the  Reform  Bill.  He  deliberately  resolved  to 
give  the  whole  support  of  his  talents  to  increase  the  strength  of 
a  party  who  have  uniformly  used  their  strength  for  the  injury 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  may  himself — in  the  fhce  of  an 
impending  election — have  made  up  his  mind  to  vote  against  the 
Oxford  Tests  Bill;  but  the  majority  which  carried  that  Bill 
was  in  a  great  degree  of  his  own  creation.  Everyone  who  gives 
strength  to  the  Liberal  party  increases  their  power  at  the  hust- 
ings, and  their  consequent  strength  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Therefore,  in  giving  them  his  general  support,  no  matter  what 
his  votes  may  be,  he  in  reality  supports  every  measure  they  pro- 

5ose,  and  shares  the  responsibility  of  every  triumph  they  win. 
'here  is  no  limited  liability  in  the  responsibility  of  members  of 
a  Government  for  the  acts  of  their  colleagues  or  their  party. 
Party  strength  is  acquired  as  a  whole,  and  party  organization 
works  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  great  orator;  he  is  a 
master  of  showy  finance,  and  his  skill  in  the  political  investment 
of  a  surplus  is  unrivalled.  He  never  commits  the  error  of 
making  remissions  which  will  not  tell  at  the  hustings.  These 
are  great  gifts  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  a  Government  They 
operate  on  public  opinion,  and  they  influence  constituencies.  It 
is  probable  that  in  some  constituencies  members  are  returned  to 
support  the  Government,  who  would  not  have  been  returned  but 
for  the  assistance  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment In  four  or  five  divisions,  during  the  last  six  years,  the 
Government  has  been  saved  from  expulsion  by  majorities  ranging 
from  seven  to  eighteen.  In  other  words,  they  have  been  saved 
by  the  support  of  from  four  to  nine  members.  It  is  conceivable 
enough  that  the  value  of  the  strength  brought  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's talents  to  the  assistance  of  the  Government  may  be  rated 
at  a  higher  number  of  members  than  nine.  If  so,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Mr.  Gladstone  by  joining  them  has  kept  them  in 
office,  and  therefore  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  mode  in  which 
they  have  exercised  the  departmental  powers  and  Parliamentary 
weight  which  office  gives.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has 
become  so  willingly,  for  he  has  strained  every  nerve  to  keep  the 
present  Government  in  power.  Among  other  things,  he  is 
clearly  responsible  for  the  persistent  aid  which  the  Government 
has  given  to  every  Dissenting  attack  upon  the  Church,  and  for 
all  ue  disastrous  consequences  those  attacks  would  have  entailed 
unless  they  had  been  foiled,  not  by  the  party  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone befriends,  but  by  the  party  to  which  he  is  bitterly  opposed. 
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It  is,  of  coarse^  open  to  him  to  accept  this  responsibility,  and  to 
say  that  he  supported  the  Government  because  he  preferred  their 
policy  as  a  whole,  though  he  differed  with  them  in  regard  to 
their  conduct  towards  the  Church,  This  is  the  only  plea  open 
to  him,  and  it  is  probably  the  one  that  he  would  select  But  he 
cannot  avail  himself  of  that  plea  without  admitting  that  he 
holds  finance  and  reform,  in  which  he  agrees  with  the  Govern- 
ment, to  be  matters  of  more  importance  than  the  Church 
upon  which  he  disagrees  with  them.  In  order  that  the  suffrage 
might  be  lowered,  and  certain  goods  admitted  duty  free,  he  was 
willing  to  contribute  his  political  strength  towards  depriving  the 
Church  of  her  endowments  in  the  shape  of  Church-rates — towards 
admitting  Dissenters  to  officiate  in  her  churchyards — towards 
allowing  them  to  shape  the  studies  of  the  Universities.  There 
are  people  who  think  more  of  duty-free  goods  than  they  do  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Church  or  the  preservation 
of  religious  teaching  at  the  Universities.  It  is  very  intelligible 
that  such  persons  should  support  Mr.  Gladstone  with  enthusiasm. 
But  there  are  other  persons  who  think  a  good  deal  more  of 
religious  Establishments  and  religious  teaching  than  they  do  of 
tariffs.  And  that  any  of  these  should  still  give  their  confidence 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  should  be  willing  to  quarrel  with  the 
Conservative  party  in  order  to  uphold  him,  is  one  of  the  political 
puzzles  of  the  day. 

There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  to  estimate  the  store  which 
any  man  sets  by  any  particular  cause,  or  the  value  of  the  aid  he 
gives  it,  by  the  isolated  votes  that  he  records.  By  the  votes  a 
man  gives  he  simply  bears  witness  to  the  convictions  of  his  con- 
stituency; by  the  party  he  supports  he  gives  effect  to  his  own. 
The  fate  of  the  Ballot  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  voting  for  a  cause  and  supporting  it.  *  A  very  large 
number  of  members  have  pledged  tiiemselves  to  vote  for  the 
Ballot  Some  of  them  are  eminent  men,  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
many  of  them  are  attached  and  trusted  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  they  form  a  large  majority 
of  the  Liberal  party.  If  they  pleased,  it  would  be  absolutely  in 
their  power  to  impose  their  will  as  law  upon  their  leaders,  and 
make  the  Ballot  a  portion  of  the  programme  of  any  Liberal 
ministry.  But,  though  they  have  freely  given  their  pledges 
upon  the  subject,  in  their  hearts  they  are  not  really  in  earnest 
about  it.  They  attach  far  greater  value  to  other  measures  which 
they  hope  that  a  Liberal  Government  will  carry  for  them,  or 
even  to  the  gratification  of  personal  ambition,  than  they  do  to 
the  Ballot.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  Ballot,  though  backed 
by  a  larger  number  of  votes  than  many  a  cause  that  has  become 
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speedily  victoriouB,  has  sunk  to  that  state  of  hopelessness  .that  it 
is  the  object  no  longer  of  fear  but  of  ridicule.  Its  supporters 
fulfil  their  pledges  by  giving  it  a  bare  vote.  But  they  put  no 
pressure  upon  their  leaders ;  they  show  no  anxiety  for  its  success ; 
they  do  not  make  its  acceptance  a  condition  of  personal  confi- 
dence or  of  support  in  critical  party  divisions. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  an  instance  upon  the  other  side. 
They  give  to  their  religion  not  merely  their  vote  but  their  sup- 
port They  do  not  indeed  subordinate  to  it  every  other  question, 
or  for  its  sake  vote  that  black  is  white.  Most  of  them  express 
their  opinions  upon  each  particular  measure  with  as  much 
freedom  and  as  little  secondary  motive  as  any  other  members. 
But  a  great  number  of  them  make  it  an  indispensable  condition 
of  personal  confidence  or  party  adhesion.  The  abandonment  by 
several  of  them  of  the  offices  they  held  under  the  Government  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  because  Lord  John  Russell  uttered  opinions  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  which  they  held  to  be  injurious  to 
their  Church,  may  serve  as  an  instance  of  the  devotion  with 
which  they  and  the  supporters  whom  they  represent  place  the 
interests  of  their  religion  above  every  other  object  of  political 
aspiration. 

Now,  the  support  which  Mr.  Gladstone  gives  to  the  Church 
of  England  is  not  of  the  latter  type,  but  of  the  former.  He 
supports  her  just  as  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  supports  the  Ballot  He 
gives  her  an  occasional  vote,  especially  when  an  election  is  close  at 
hand,  or  when  any  point  is  under  discussion  about  which  he  thinks 
that  his  constituents  are  likely  to  take  a  lively  interest  or  to 
display  a  tenacious  memory;  but  he  does  not  throw  into  her 
scale  a  single  grain  of  the  enormous  political  influence  he  pos- 
sesses. If  any  one  wishes  to  compare  what  Mr.  Gladstone  does 
for  the  Church  with  what  he  can  do  for  objects  for  which  he 
really  cares,  let  him  compare  the  history  of  the  Paper-duties  in 
1861  with  the  history  of  the  Oxford  Tests  Bill  in  1864.  The 
repeal  of  the  Paper-duties  was  profoundly  distasteful  to  several 
influential  members  of  the  Cabinet,  among  whom  rumour,  not 
ill  authenticated,  was  at  the  time  wont  to  put  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Sir  George  Lewis.     It  was  still  more  obnoxious  to  a  large 

f)roportion  of  the  steadiest  supporters  of  the  Government  The 
ate  Mr.  Ellicc,  who  knew  more,  probably,  of  the  actual  feeling 
of  the  House  ojf  Commons  than  any  man  then  alive,  is  known  to 
have  given  his  opinion,  that  if  severe  party  pressure  had  not  been 
used,  the  repeal  of  the  Paper-duty  would  have  been  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  a  hundred  votes.  Powerful  organs  in  the  Press  were 
equally  opposed  to  it,  and  the  surplus  which  it  absorbed  was  only 
procured  by  ignoring  the  claims  of  wider  and  more  influential 
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interests.  And,  to  complete  the  case,  the  same  proposal  had 
in  the  previous  year  procured  for  the  Government  a  humi- 
liating reverse  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
thoroughly  in  earnest  The  measure  not  only  fell  in  with  his 
financial  theories,  but  it  promised  to  be  subservient  in  the  most 
important  degree  to  the  aims  of  his  personal  ambition.  He 
hoped  to  secure  by  it  the  confidence  of  the  extreme  Liberal 
party,  which  has  since  that  time  been  so  abundantly  accorded 
to  him.  Actuated  by  this  motive  he  overbore  all  opposition, 
whether  it  came  from  his  supporters  or  his  colleagues ;  he  staked 
his  political  position  on  the  result ;  and  with  the  threat  of  breaking 
up  the  Ministry,  which  could  never  have  been  pieced  together 
again,  the  feeble  convictions  of  Lord  Palmerston  were  at  last 
overborne.  The  question  was  made  a  Cabinet  question.  All 
the  engines  of  party  organization  were  brought  into  action  to 
drive  it  down  the  Uiroats  of  the  unwilling  Whigs.  The  whips 
worked  with  the  desperate  zeal  of  men  fighting  for  official  life ; 
and  in  the  end  their  labours  were  rewarded  by  a  majority  of 
fifteen.  Such  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  power  with  his  colleagues  and 
his  party,  and  such  his  energy  when  a  question  of  finance  is  at 
issue.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  it  with  the  conduct  of  the 
same  Mr.  Gladstone  when  a  question  of  religion  was  at  stake. 

The  resistance  to  the  Oxford  Tests  Bill  was  destined  to  a  far 
humbler  history  and  far  less  decisive  triumph  than  that  which 
attended  the  crusade  against  the  Paper-duty.  Yet,  in  point  of 
importance,  it  was  not  unworthy  to  compare  with  its  more 
honoured  predecessor.  The  preservation  of  the  machinery  by 
which  pure  doctrine  upon  the  most  awful  and  momentous  of  all 
subjects  is  instilled  into  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  govern 
England,  was  a  subject  surely  not  quite  unworthy  of  a  statesman's 
care.  It  deserved  to  compete  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  solicitude  even 
with  a  measure  for  enabling  penny  papers  to  be  published  at  a 
greater  profit.  And  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  member  for 
Oxford,  and  was  not  the  member  for  the  *  Morning  Star,*  the 
preservation  of  religious  teaching  at  Oxford  might  have  been 
held  to  have  had  even  a  preferable  claim  on  his  affections  and 
his  efforts.  This,  however,  was  not  Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate  of 
the  relative  importance  of  the  two  questions.  He  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  stake  his  political  position  upon  his  view,  or 
rather  his  constituents'  view,  of  the  question,  fie  did  not  force  it 
upon  the  Cabinet.  He  made  no  effort  to  press  it  upon  the 
acceptance  of  his  party.  He  did  not  procure  that  the  machinery 
of  party  organization,  of  which  on  the  Paper-duties  he  had  had 
so  absolute  a  command,  should  be  used  to  protect  the  Church. 
Indeed,  on  the  first  occasion  when  it  was  brought  before  the  House, 
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he  did  not  even  bestow  upon  it  that  limited  and  perfunctory 
measure  of  support  which  the  unwilling  friends  of  the  jBallot  give 
to  it.  On  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  on  the  motion  for 
going  into  Committee,  he  did  not  give  to  the  Church  even  the 
benefit  of  his  bare  vote.  On  both  those  occasions  he  swelled  the 
majority  against  her.  He  did  it,  however,  it  is  said,  with 
the  earnest  desire  of  amending  the  Bill  in  Committee.  If  so  he 
must  have  exercised  a  very  serere  self-denial:  for  when  the 
Committee  came  he  carefully  abstained  from  moving  anything  at 
all.  But  then  it  is  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  upon  which  his 
friends  rely.  It  was  a  close  division :  and  the  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxfonl  did  really  give  his  vote  in  favour  of 
the  maintenance  of  religious  teaching  at  the  University  he 
represented.  It  is  true  that  he  did  give  his  vote :  and  by  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  fact  has  been  insisted  on,  it  is  evident 
that  even  that  amount  of  exertion  in  the  Church's  behalf  rather 
surprised  those  who  knew  him  best  But  it  was  a  vote  in  the 
true  Ballot  style.  It  was  prefaced  by  iio  speech  :  it  was  accom- 
panied by  no  attempt  to  exert  influence  either  over  his  colleagues 
or  his  followers.  He  would  not  even  exert  himself  so  far  as  to 
entreat  of  his  eoUeagues  that  they  should  not  exercise  the  full 
force  of  a  Liberal  party-whip  against  the  Church  to  which  he 
professes  to  be  attached.  It  was  indeed  a  close  division.  That 
it  was  so  was  no  thanks  to  him.  It  was  due  to  the  exertion  and 
the  Parliamentary  strength  of  that  Conservative  party  which  it  is 
the  business  of  his  life  to  weaken,  and,  if  he  can,  to  discredit 
That  it  was  not  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Church  was  due  to  the 
eflbrts  of  that  party  which  hails  him  as  its  future  leader,  to 
the  example  and  the  efforts  of  those  colleagues  whose  official 
existence  is  due  to  his  support,  and  above  all  to  the  official 
exertions  of  his  own  subordinate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Government  whipper-in.  Could  he  not  procure  from  his 
colleagues  the  favour  of  their  inactivity  ?  Could  he  not  induce 
them   to   allow  the   party-machinery  to  rest,   and  to  leave  the 

5[uestion  to  the  unbiassed  and  unsolicited  verdict  of  the  members  ? 
s  it  credible  that  the  Minister  who  could  force  his  financial 
views  upon  a  reluctant  Government  and  a  reluctant  party,  would 
be  so  impotent,  if  the  interests  of  the  Church  were  nearly  as  dear 
to  him  as  the  doctrines  of  Free-trade  ?  And  if  they  be  not,  if  he 
merely  gives  to  them  a  perfunctory  and  ostensible  support  in  order 
to  retain  his  hold  over  a  Church  constituency,  is  it  credible  that 
Churchmen  will  again  commit  the  folly  of  trusting  the  interests 
of  the  Church  into  his  hands  ? 

This  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  he  has 
dealt  widi  Church  matters  throughout  the  whole  of  the  present 
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Parliament  It  is  a  perplexing  phenomenon,  that  for  the  sake  of 
retaining  such  services  as  these,  a  certain  number  of  persons  who 
profess  to  place  the  Church  above  every  human  interest  are 
inclined  to  break  the  connexion  that  has  existed  for  so  long 
between  her  and  the  Conservatives,  and  replace  it  by  a  Liberal 
alliance.  Some  of  those  who  have  appeared  as  advocates  of  such 
a  course  of  proceeding  are  eminefit  enough.  Some  of  them  are 
men  who  gave  the  vigour  of  their  life  to  lighting  the  battle  of  the 
Constitution  with  a  stout  heart,  and  have  only  begun  to  talk  of 
compromises  with  Radicalism  in  their  old  age.  The  wisdom  of 
such  a  policy  is  difficult  to  confute,  because  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  conceive  the  reasons  on  which  it  can  be  based.  Unless 
the  Liberal  party  is  false  to  all  its  traditions,  and  forgetful  of  all 
the  sources  of  its  strength,  an  alliance  between  it  and  the  Church 
must  be  an  alliance  all  upon  one  side.  The  Liberals  have 
changed  in  many  things.  They  have  been  Reformers  and  anti- 
Reformers  :  they  were  the  stoutest  of  Protectionists,  and  they  are 
now  the  most  vehement  of  Free-traders.  But  there  is  one  point  upon 
which  they  have  never  changed.  Ever  since  the  first  formation 
of  the  Whig  party,  they  have  never  swerved  nor  faltered  in  their 
hostility  to  the  Church.  From  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
to  the  suppression  of  Convocation,  from  the  suppression  of  Con- 
vocation to  the  Appropriation  Clause,  every  assault  upon  the 
Church  has  been  headed  by  Republican  or  Whig  leaders,  and 
has  been  invariably  supported  by  the  so-called  party  of  progress. 
Under  Sir  Robert  WaJpole,  under  Mr.  Fox,  under  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  tradition  has  been  upjield  with  a  staunch  fidelity 
which  no  other  of  the  principles  of  the  party  has  enjoyed.  Nor 
is  there  the  slightest  indication  that  any  change  h^s  come  or  is 
coming  over  their  policy.  The  struggle  of  the  last  fifteen 
years  between  the  Church  and  her  enemies  has,  within  the 
walls  of  the  House  of  Commons,  taken  simply  the  form  of  a 
struggle  between  Conservatives  and  Liberals.  Everything 
that  could  injure  the  Church  has  been  supported  by  the 
Liberals ;  and  each  attack  has  only  been  foiled  by  the  compact 
firont  presented  by  the  Conservatives.  In  every  one  of  the  *  Wed- 
nesday divisions '  which  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  just 
congratulation  to  Churchmen,  the  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment invariably  gave  his  support  to  the  Dissenters.  The  active 
canvass  which  is  going  on  at  this  moment  all  over  the  country, 
offers  unusual  opportunities  for  studying  the  affinities  of  poli- 
ticians. The  addresses  of  the  candidates  speak  as  clearly  as  the 
votes  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  every  borough  the  Liberal 
candidate  addresses  himself  naturally  to  the  Dissenters  ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  Dissenters  upon  the  register  is  the 
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likelihood  of  a  Liberal  triumph.  All  this  support  the  Liberals 
must  sacrifice  the  moment  they  venture  to  do  justice  to  the 
Church.  It  would  be  sacrificing  all  the  support  the  Liberals 
receive  from  men  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Hadfield,  and 
Mr.  Baines.  It  woivld  be  a  direct  reversal  of  policy  upon  the 
one  subject  upon  which  a  great  number  of  men  still  feel  keenly. 
If  a  portion  of  the  Liberal  party  attempted  it,  their  forces  would 
be  hopelessly  divided.  That  the  whole  should  consent  to  it  is  a 
simple  impossibility ;  for  with  the  large  majority  of  them  it  would 
involve  the  renunciation  of  every  opinion  upon  ecclesiastical  sub* 
jects  which  they  have  ever  uttered. 

The  Churchmen  who  advocate  an  alliance  with  the  Liberal 
party  and  propose  to  inaugurate  that  policy  by  their  votes  at  the 
impending  election  at  Oxford,  do  not  appear  to  have  formed 
any  theory  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  novel  union  is  to  be 
brought  about.  They  only  rely  with  a  vague  credulity  upon 
Mr.  Gladstone's  persuasive  eloquence.  The  time,  however,  has 
passed  for  forming  indefinite  expectations  of  its  efficacy.  He 
has  held  a  prominent  place  in  a  Liberal  Government  too  long  to 
leave  room  for  any  doubt  as  to  the  precise  influence  he  can 
exert  in  improving  the  ecclesiastical  opinions  of  his  followers. 
His  persuasive  eloquence  may  or  may  not  have  been  heartily 
exercised  upon  their  stubborn  hearts;  but,  whether  it  has  been 
used  with  goodwill  or  not,  it  has  certainly  failed  of  its  eflfect 
They  are  not  only  no  better  than  when  he  joined  them  in  1859, 
but  rather  worse.  They  have  changed  their  mode  of  attack, 
and  it  has  become  all  the  more  formidable  for  the  change. 
They  have  ceased  for  the  Ihoment  to  assail  the  security  of  the 
Churches  possessions,  but  they  have  learnt  the  more  deadly  strategy 
of  sapping  the  integrity  of  her  creed.  The  division,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  upon  the  Tests  showed  how  slight  an  dfect  his  oratory 
could  exercise  upon  his  followers,  though  his  powers  were  stimu- 
lated by  the  consciousness  that  precious  University  votes  might 
depend  upon  the  vigour  of  his  sentiments.  The  truth  is,  that 
even  if  the  alternative  lay  before  the  Liberal  party  to  abandon 
the  Dissenters  or  to  lose  Mr.  Gladstone,  they  could  have  no 
hesitation  about  the  choice.  It  is  possible  to  do  without  leaders, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  do  without  votes.  But  so  painful  a 
decision  is  not  really  required  of  them.  Experience  has  made 
them  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  tolerance  to  those  who 
support  him  as  a  Minister  and  only  resist  him  as  a  Churchman ; 
and  they  know  better  than  some  of  his  Church  friends  seem  to 
do  how  far  his  ecclesiastical  opinions  are  likely  to  interfere  with 
his  political  alliances.  Mr.  Gladstone  will  remain  with  them, 
whatever  havoc  they  may  make  among  the  endowments  or  the 
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formularies  of  the  Church ;  for  similar  attacks  that  have  been 
made  during  the  present  Parliament  have  not  weakened  his  alle- 
giance. It  is  very  unlikely^  therefore,  that  his  presence  among 
the  Liberals  will  effect  any  modification  of  their  hostility  to  the 
Church ;  such  a  change  would  alienate  the  Dissenters  and  would 
not  even  bind  Mr.  Gladstone  closer  to  them. 

Perhaps  the  desire  definitively  to  exchange  the  alliance  of  the 
Conservative  for  the  alliance  of  the  Liberal  party  is  not  enter- 
tained by  the  whole  of  the  Churchmen  who  intend  to  support 
Mr.  Gladstone.  In  spvae  of  the  expressions  of  opinion  to  which 
the  approaching  election  has  given  rise,  a  less  dignified  but 
somewhat  shrewder  aspiration  makes  its  appearance.  Not  a  few 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters  appear  to  think  that  the  present  is 
an  admirable  arrangement,  because  it  gives  the  Church  a  hold  over 
both  sides  of  the  House.  The  Conservatives,  according  to  this 
view,  are  safe.  They  may  be  repudiated,  opposed,  insulted  to 
any  extent.  Oxford  may  refuse  to  recognise  by  her  vote  the 
earnestness  with  which  they  have  fought  the  battle  of  the  Church ; 
but  their  principles  are  so  well  known,  and  have  been  main- 
tained so  steadily,  that  there  is  no  fear  that  any  desertion  or 
ingratitude  will  shake  their  fidelity.  The  same  reliance  cannot, 
it  is  said,  or  rather  hinted,  be  placed  on  the  loyalty  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. If  the  Church  drives  him  from  her — t.  e.  if  he  is  not 
elected  for  the  University  of  Oxford — ^his  Church  principles  are 
not  warranted  to  bear  the  strain.  If  he  is  forced  to  take  refuge 
with  a  manufacturing  constituency,  it  is  thought  likely  enough 
that  he  will  adopt  the  Church  principles  of  his  new  friends,  and 
that  his  present  views  about  protecting  endowments  and  upholding 
formularies  will  go  the  way  which  all  his  other  Conservative 
opinions  have  gone  before.  Therefore,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  preserve  his  connection  with  the  University,  as  (to  use  the 
current  phrase)  *  it  is  the  only  thing  that  holds  him.' 

This  is  a  view  of  the  case  which  any  one  who  discusses  the 
University  election  may  hear  anywhere  in  private  conversation, 
and  which  shows  itself  not  indistinctly  in  the  writings  of  those 
who  are  most  earnest  in  advocating  his  cause.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  theory  is  more  complimentary  to  the  Conservative 
party  than  it  is  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  We  wish  we  could  con- 
scientiously accept  for  them  the  whole  of  the  compliment 
it  involves.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  doubting,  from  a 
Church  point  of  view,  the  danger  that  is  likely  to  ensue  from  the 
course  that  is  deprecated,  or  the  entire  safety  of  that  which  is 
recommended.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Church  championship  is  an 
advantage  that  may  be  surrendered  without  any  serious  misgiving. 
It  brings  little  else  than  his  own  single  vote :  and  scarcely  that 
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oo  occasions  when  the  vote  is  the  most  sorely  needed.  On  the 
other  hand  it  has  operated,  and  to  some  slight  extent  operates 
even  now,  as  a  decoy  of  dangerous  efficacy.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  his  example  has  lost  its  power  with  any  who  retain 
any  kind  of  Conservative  feeling.  Those  who  daily  witness  the 
cordial  and  close  co-operation  which  he  maintains  with  the 
Dissenters  and  Radicals  in  the  House  of  Commons  cannot 
continue  to  cherish  any  illusions  as  to  the  real  hue  of  his  political 
opinions.  But  out  of  doors,  among  those  who  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  watching  him  closely,  his  seductive  power  is  more 
extensive  and  more  pernicious.  They  know  that  he  was  a  Con- 
servative once,  and  before  they  will  believe  in  an  alteration  they 
look  for  some  definite  statement  of  a  changed  belief.  It  is  only  in 
rare  intervals  of  incaution,  like  that  which  produced  the  universal 
suffrage  speech  of  last  year,  that  definite  statements  can  be  dis^- 
covered  in  his  oratory  at  sdl :  and,  in  that  case,  as  soon  as  his 
attention  was  called  to  the  inadvertent  lucidity  of  his  expressions, 
he  hastened  to  enshroud  it  in  the  wonted  cloud  of  words  that  hides 
the  curious  mazes  of  his  career  from  the  public  eye.  So  long  as 
he  sits  for  Oxford,  that  stands  in  the  eyes  of  a  great  number  of 
people  as  a  warranty  of  his  Conservatism  :  and  by  the  help  of  its 
sanction  he  continues  to  persuade  them  to  accept  as  constitutional 
a  good  many  notions  which  have  been  learnt  in  the  later,. or 
Manchester,  half  of  his  career.  Oxford  is  no  real  restraint  upon 
his  actions.  It  does  not  force  him  to  give  any  genuine  and 
effective  assistance  to  the  Church  upon  any  occasion  on  which 
his  interest  would  not  otherwise  lead  him  to  give  it  But  it  enables 
him  to  stamp  at  the  Oxford  mint  many  an  idea  of  American  or 
German  origin.  It  does  not  restrain  him  firom  giving  the  whole  of 
his  powers  to  the  service  of  Liberals  :  but  it  gives  him  a  title 
to  the  attention  of  Conservatives  which  would  not  be  accorded  to 
the  representative  of  an  avowedly  Liberal  constituency,  but  which, 
neverdieless,  is  used  entirely  in  Liberal  interests. 

The  idea,  therefore,  that  the  University  seat  is  the  only  thing 
that  holds  Mr.  Gladstone  must  be  abandoned,  because  there  is  in 
reality  nothing  left  from  which  it  can  be  said  to  hold  him.  The 
other  half  of  the  implied  argument  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
that  the  Conservatives  may  be  depended  upon  to  support  the 
Church  whatever  the  upshot  of  the  University  election  may  be, 
has  of  course  more  truth  in  it  Yet  there  would  be  something 
delusive  in  this  confidence,  if  it  were  to  be  carried  too  far.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  strictly  true  with  respect  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  to  the  larger  portion  of  their 
followers.  They  would  be  loyal  to  the  Church,  however  far  any 
portion  of  the  clergy  might  wander  from  their  traditional  policy 
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and  their  obvious  iaterests  in  the  exciting  pursuit  of  a  Liberal 
alliance.  But,  in  close  divisions,  the  result  does  not  depend 
entirely  upon  the  leaders  of  a  party,  or  even  upon  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  whom  it  consists.  If  there  is  any  cause  that 
mars  a  complete  unanimity  of  sentiment  among  them  their  power 
for  Parliamentary  purposes  is  paralysed.  Now,  a  party  is  made 
up  of  men  who  attach  a  very  different  prominence  to  the  various 
portions  of  its  creed.  Some,  for  instance,  care  most  for  a  Con- 
servative policy  as  it  affects  the  Church :  the  thoughts  of  others 
are  most  fixed  on  foreign  policy :  others,  again,  are  most  eagerly 
bent  upon  an  effective  resistance  to  democracy.  These  sections,  con- 
fident in  each  other's  mutual  goodwill,  extend  to  each  other  a  hearty 
and  strenuous  support.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  that  section 
whose  chief  political  object  is  to  keep  democracy  at  bay,  will  be 
a  good  deal  chilled  in  their  enthusiasm  upon  Church  divisions,  if 
they  see  the  great  Church  constituency  deliberately  returning  as 
its  representative  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party.  There  are 
always,  in  every  large  body,  many  men  who  obey  their  impulses 
more  than  their  reason  or  their  principles,  and  such  men  might 
under  such  provocation  allow  their  feelings  to  find  expression  in 
their  Parliamentary  conduct.  If  only  a  few  of  them,  under  the 
dominion  of  resentment  of  this  kind  were  to  resist  all  party 
pressure  and  absent  themselves  from  divisions,  the  Church 
victories  which  have  adorned  this  Parliament  could  not  possibly 
be  achieved  in  the  next.  If  the  great  Church  constituency  were 
to  elect  the  chosen  leader  of  Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends,  the 
chosen  candidate  of  the.  extreme  Liberals  in  South  Lancashire,  it 
would  be,  after  all  the  exertions  the  Conservative  party  have  made 
during  the  last  six  years,  a  disavowal  so  mortifying  that  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  tell  upon  divisions.  Such  a  result  will  assuredly  not 
take  place  if  the  Conservative  leaders  can  prevent  it ;  but  no  one 
who  knows  human  nature  can  doubt  that  it  may  possibly  take 
place  in* spite  of  them.  'Contempt,'  says  the  Indian  proverb, 
'  will  pierce  the  shell  of  the  tortoise ; '  and  if  the  clergy  recompense 
with  contempt  those  who  have  rescued  the  Church  when  the 
Liberation  Society  were  on  the  point  of  triumphing,  and  have 
turned  defeat  into  victory,  they  can  hardly  look  for  efforts  so 
vigorous  and  so  successful  another  time. 

These,  however,  are  forebodings  of  darker  omen,  upon  which 
it  would  be  painful  to  dwell.  There  is  every  indication  that,  at 
Oxford  and  elsewhere,  those  who  love  the  Church  perfectly  un- 
derstand her  real  interest,  and  will  not  choose  as  their  champion 
one  who  is  already  hailed  as  die  leader  of  the  Radicals  and  Dis- 
senters.    In  the  struggle  which  lies  before  us,  Churchmen  must 
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remember  how  the  iairest  cause  may  be  rained,  and  the  most 
devoted  labours  foiled,  by  the  effect  of  internal  divisions.  It  is 
not  a  time  when  individual  predilections  or  personal  antipathies 
ought  to  influence  the  minds  of  men  who  are  earnest  in  a  com- 
mon cause.  The  next  Parliament  will  probably  have  a  more 
momentous  influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  Church,  than  any 
within  recent  memory;  for  the  subject  matter  of  its  deliberations 
may  be  of  more  than  secular  importance,  and  the  ill  that  it  may 
be  invited  to  do  is  not  of  a  kind  that  can  be  repaired.  During 
the  next  five  or  six  years,  we  shall  probably  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  attack  that  has  been  long  maturing,  and  of  which 
the  first  skirmishes  have  already  taken  place.  The  contest  will 
differ  from  all  to  which  we  have  been  recently  accustomed,  in 
that  it  is  no  longer  for  the  outworks,  but  for  the  citadel  of  the 
position  that  we  hold.  Struggles  for  the  maintenance  of  endow- 
ments were  important,  but  they  were  not  supreme.  If  an 
endowment  was  lost,  it  could  be  replaced ;  and  its  loss  would  be 
rather  a  temporary  embarrassment,  than  a  fatal  blow.  But  purity 
of  faith,  once  tampered  with,  cannot  easily  be  restored.  If, 
through  the  apathy  or  the  divisions  of  Churchmen,  the  power  of 
the  House  of  Commons  falls  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  the 
enemies  of  all  creeds,  injury  may  be  done  to  her  in  a  few  short 
years  which  generations  will  not  repair.  The  attack  must  be 
made  at  once,  if  it  is  to  be  made  with  any  chance  of  success. 
The  adversaries  of  the  Church  know  that  the  rapidity  with  which 
she  is  recovering  her  lost  hold,  among  the  classes  that  have  been 
alienated  from  her,  will  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  place 
her  in  a  position  to  defy  the  intrigues  of  politicians.  Their 
only  hope  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  apathy  of  educated 
opinion,  and  the  dissensions  of  Churchmen,  to  pass  measures 
which,  unless  she  is  content  to  surrender  her  Divine  credentials, 
must  pierce  her  with  the  wound  of  a  deadly  schism.  The  attack 
has  been  conceived  with  terrible  ingenuity,  and  will  doubtless  be 
carried  on  with  all  the  energy  the  enemies  of  the  Church  know 
how  to  command.  Its  results  will  depend  upon  the  spirit  which 
Churchmen  shall  display.  Dissensions  may  open  to  it  the  door 
of  success,  and  produce  calamities  of  which  no  man  living  shall 
see  the  close.  Union,  and  energy,  and  a  subordination  of  every 
other  motive  to  the  one  great  end,  will  baffle  it  for  ever. 
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Art.  VIII. — History  of  Frederic  the  Second  of  Prussia,  called 
Frederic  t/ie  Great,  By  Thomas  Carljle.  Vols.  V.  and  VI. 
1825. 

WE  left  Mr.  Carlyle,  several  years  ago,  at  the  end  of  the  two 
preliminary  volumes  of  his  great  and  laborious  work, 
the  crowning  effort  of  a  life  of  unremitted  literary  industry.     In 
his  third,  he  carries  his  hero  on  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  the  most  prominent  period  in  his  biography  and 
in  the   history  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  down  to  the  French 
Revolution;  the  war   which  established    his   place   among  the 
eight  or  ten  chief  military  captains  of  mankind,  and  which,  at 
the  same  time,  elevated  a  new  Power  to  rank  among  the  first- 
rate  monarchies  of  Europe.     In  the  two  last  volumes,  now  before 
us,   he  recounts,  in  very  minute  detail,   the  intricate  events  of 
that  contest,  and,  as  it  certainly  appears  to  us,  with  dispropor- 
tionately small  development,  the  internal  history  of  Prussia,  and 
the  particulars  of  his  hero's  life,  down  to  his  decease.     All  the 
reading  world  has  had  before  its  eyes  these  remarkable  volumes : 
all  that  can  be  said  of  their  inordinate  tendency  to  hero-worship ; 
the  intolerant  dictation  to  the  reader  of  all  that  he  is  to  think 
and  feel,  under  pain  of  heresy ;  the  lamiliar  and  characteristic 
extravagances  of  style  and  diction ;  has  been  urged  already  by  a 
thousand   ready    pens.      And   almost   as   ample   testimony    has 
been  borne  by  critics  to  the  power  and  picturesqueness  of  the 
narrative;    the   thousand   touches    of    humour    and    pathos   by 
which  the  writer's  lessons,  if  too  didactically  enforced,  are  illus- 
trated and  accompanied ;  the  genuine  sense  of  what  is  right  in 
human  action  and  lofty  in  human  character  which  underlies  his 
overstrained  idolatry.     After  all  that  can  be  objected,  and  after 
all  deduction  on  the  score  of  the  injury  which  the  writer  has 
inflicted  upon  himself,  greater  than  any  his  critics  could  have 
occasioned  him,  by  the  choice  of  a  subject  so  unpromising  for 
one  of  his  peculiar  temperament,  and  by  his  manner  of  dealing 
with  it  in  extreme  and  yet  imequal  copiousness  of  detail,  always 
lengthiest,  as  it  seems  to  us,   where  the  matter  is  least  attrac- 
tive, it  will  remain  in  truth  a  great  work,  and  a  substantial  con- 
tribution at  once  to  accurate  history  and  to  high  literature.     For 
our   own  part,  sincerely  attached  as  we   are  to   our  profound 
Master  of  Paradoxes,  we  cannot  but  be  enchanted  to  welcome 
him  on  his  liberation  from  this  self-imposed  labour :  to  think 
of  him  as  once  more  at  liberty  to  astonish  and  amuse  us  with 
the  wayward  flights  of  his  fancy,  as  well  as  instruct  us  with  the 
hard,  strong  sense  which  redeems  so  many  of  his  vagaries :  no 
longer  labouring  away  at  that  most  hopeless  of  all  his  chimeras, 
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the  endeavour  to  make  a  perfect  hero,  without  fear  or  reproach, 
of  one  who  commonly  passes  for  the  most  unloveable,  if  not 
absolutely  odious,  of  all  the  really  great  men  recorded  in  history  ; 
•  a  task  under  which  he  has  for  these  five  years  reminded  us  of 
nothing  so  much  as  of  a  set  of  busy  children,  in  a  winter  garden, 
endeavouring,  with  vast  activity  and  perseverance,  to  build  up  a 
Man  of  Snow.  We  feel  ourselves  well  able  to  combine  the  sen- 
timent of  thankfulness  for  what  we  have  got,  with  that  of  sympa- 
thetic relief  at  seeing  the  labourer  himself  quit  of  the  mighty 
burden  which  he  has  laid  down  at  our  feet. 

The  fifth  volume  opens  with  the  second  campaign  in  chrono- 
logical order,  but  which  in  substance  may  be  almost  called  the 
opening  one  of  the  Seven  Years'  War — that  of  1757.  Excited  by 
Frederic's  audacious  occupatibn  of  Saxony,  the  three  great  allies, 
France,  Russia,  and  Austria,  have  resolved  on  his  speedy  extinc- 
tion, or  reduction  to  the  limits  of  the  *  March  of  Brandenburg.* 
They  have  dragged  into  the  quarrel  that  anomalous  body  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  (which  Mr.  Carlyle,  after  his  fashion,  will 
persist  in  calling  the  Heich,  though  he  might  quite  as  gracefully 
style  France  *  the  Royaume '),  and  even  the  misgoverned  and 
decayed  state  of  Sweden,  in  virtue  of  its  old  claims  on  Pome- 
rania :  as  to  which  last  addition  to  the  alliance  Mr.  Carlyle 
remarks,  with  truth,  that  its  chief  value  was,  that  it  served  for  an 
answer  to  the  plausible  representation  that  Catholic  states  were 
coalescing  against  a  Protestant  Sovereign.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
may  be  said  at  the  outset,  that  questions  of  religion  were  soon 
felt  by  all  parties — except  a  few  of  our  determined  English  Pro- 
testants— to  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  Seven  Years'  War  than 
they  had  afterwards  with  those  of  Napoleon.  Frederic  has  only 
England  at  his  side ;  and  England,  as  yet,  has  little  more  than  an 
army  of  observation,  on  the  Rhine,  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Four  invading  masses — ^Russia  from  north-east,  Sweden  north- 
west, France  and  the  *  Reich'  south-west,  Austria  south-east,  are 
collecting  at  once  on  the  frontiers  of  his  disjointed  States.  All 
the  on-lookers,  with  one  judgment,  seem  to  have  made  up  their 
mind  that  he  will  remain  on  the  defensive,  and  make  Saxony  his 
battle-field ;  that  is,  suffer  himself  to  be  gradually  squeezed  into 
collapse  by  the  folds  of  the  *  boa-constrictor,*  to  use  an  illustration 
which  recent  American  campaigns  have  made  famous.  But  ^  it 
is  by  no  means  Frederic's  intention  that  Saxony  itself  shall  need 
to  be  invaded.  Frederic's  habit  is — as  his  enemies  might  by 
this  time  be  beginning  to  learn — not  that  of  standing  on  the 
defensive,  but  that  of  going  on  it,  as  the  preferable  method, 
wherever  possible.'  Accordingly,  in  April  of  this  year,  Frederic 
dashes  with  upwards  of  150,000  men  out  of  Saxony  into  Bohemia 
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— why  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  while  Silesia  is  sometimes  •  Schle- 
sien/  Lusatia  and  Pomerania  always  *  Lausitz '  and  ^  Pommern/ 
we  can  on  no  principle,  whether  of  philology  or  euphony,  con- 
jecture— and  lays  siege  to  *  Prag.'  The  siege  is  admirably  de- 
scribed ;  the  description  of  the  country  in  which  the  leading 
events  take  place,  as  fine  and  accurate  a  piece  of  picturesque 
writing  as  we  have  met  with.  The  siege — more  properly  a 
series  of  attacks  on  a  hostile  army  intrenched  within  lines 
comprehending  a  city — ^proves  a  failure.  *  Prag  cannot  be  got 
at  once.'  And  hereby  comes  a  complication,  which  produces, 
to  us,  Englishmen,  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  work.  England,  hitherto  loyally,  if  not  very 
energetically,  engaged  in  support  of  Prussia,  begins  to  waver, 
under  the  doubtful  aspect  of  af&irs  in  Bohemia,  and  the  ex- 
tremely unstable  character  of  her  own  statesmen. 

It  is  in  this  crisis  (if  we  may  anticipate  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  events  by  a  few  months)  that  Pitt  steps  forward  as  the 
founder  of  England's  European  greatness,  but  as  the  very  saviour 
of  Prussia.  We  are  so  much  more  accustomed  to  dwell  on  him 
in  the  first  character  than  the  last — the  cause  of  Prussia,  for 
various  reasons  intelligible  to  most,  though  ignored  by  Mr. 
Carlyle,  not  having  been  one  of  abiding  popularity — that  it  is  as 
it  were  a  new  lesson  to  us,  and  a  very  valuable  one^  to  have  it 
pointed  out  how  entirely,  next  to  his  own  good  sword,  Frederic 
owed  his  political  salvation  to  Pitt's  personal  character  and  reso- 
lution. The  union  of  France  and  Austria  had  long  been  the 
contingencv  against  which  thoughtful  English  statesmanship  had 
most  sedulously  sought  to  guard.  This  contingency  had  now 
taken  place.  Pitt  had  that  true  political  insight  which  revealed 
to  him  alone,  perhaps,  of  his  contemporaries,  the  importance  to 
Britain  of  the  erection  of  a  new,  independent  military  power 
in  Northern  Europe,  sufficient  with  our  aid  to  counterbalance 
France  and  Austria  both.  To  this  object  he  devoted,  without 
hesitation,  all  the  energy  of  his  will :  for  this  purpose  he  inflamed 
the  spirit  of  England  to  the  highest  pitch  of  hardihood  and  reso- 
lution. That  he  has  become  thereby  a  prime  favourite  with 
Mr.  Carlyle — *an  authentically  royal  style  of  man,'  'not  bom 
King ;  alas,  no,  not  officially  so,  only  naturally  so :  has  his  king- 
dom to  seek :  the  conquering  of  Silesia,  the  conquering  of 
Pelham  Parliaments,* — it  is  easy  to  anticipate.  But  allowing 
at  once  for  extravagances  of  diction,  and  also  for  the  kind  of 
collateral  bias  which  thus  helps  to  direct  his  judgment,  Pitt  has 
seldom  been  more  thoroughly  appreciated,  or  more  worthily 
celebrated,  than  by  the  author  of  these  volumes.  But  we  have 
not  space  to  bring  this  subject  fairly  before  the  reader.     We  will 
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content  ourselves,  on  English  affairs,  with  a  singular  bit  of  by- 

E raise  not  at  all  undeserved,  in  our  opinion,  but  which  shows 
ow  far  the  force  of  the  lues  hiographica — the  passion  of  a  bio- 
grapher for  his  hero — can  overcome  even  the  most  congenital 
antipathies.  Mr.  Carlyle — of  all  conceivable  people — actually 
bestows  a  coup  de  chapeau  on  Horace  Walpole  f  The  common 
tie  of  connexion  being  the  love  of  Pitt,  whom  Mr.  Carlyle  loves 
as  the  supporter  of  Frederic,  while  Walpole  praised  him,  in 
truth,  because  he  superseded  the  Pelhams,  who  had  risen  on  the 
fall  of  Sir  Robert : — 

'  Walpole's  "  George  the  Second  "  is  a  hook  of  far  more  worth  than  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  it :  ahnost  the  one  original  EngLish  book 
yet  written  on  those  times — ^which,  by  the  accident  of  Pitt,  are  still 
memorable  to  us.  But  for  Walpole,  burning  like  a  small  steady  light 
there,  shining  fEuthfully,  if  stingily,  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good — that 
sordid  muddle  of  the  Pelham  Parliaments,  which  chanced  to  be  the 
element  of  things  now  recognisable  enough  as  great — ^would  be  for  ever 
imintelligible.  Ho  is  unusually  accurate,  punctual,  lucid:  an  iire- 
fragiblo  authority  on  English  points.  And  rf  in  regEUxl  to  foreign,  he 
cannot  be  called  an  imderstanding  witness,  he  has  read  the  best  docu- 
ments accessible,  has  conversed  with  select  ambassadors  (Mitchell  and 
the  like,  as  we  can  guess),  and  has  informed  himself  to  a  degree  £ur 
beyond  most  of  his  contemporaries.  In  regard  to  Pitt's  speeches,  in 
particular,  his  brief  jottings,  done  rapidly  while  the  matter  was  still 
shining  to  him,  are  the  only  reports  that  have  the  least  human 
resemblanca  We  may  thank  Walpole  that  Pitt  is  not  dumb  to  us,  as 
well  as  dark.  Very  curious  little  scratchings  and  etchings  these  of 
Walpole :  frugal,  swift,  but  punctual  and  exact ;  hasty  pen-and-ink 
outlines ;  at  first  view,  barren :  bald  as  an  invoice,  seemingly :  but 
which  yield  you,  after  long  study  here  and  elsewhere,  a  conceivable 
notion  of  what  and  how  excellent  these  Pitt  speeches  may  have  been. 
Airy,  winged,  like  arrow-flights  of  Phoebus  Apollo ;  very  superlative 
s|)eeches  indeed.  Walpole's  book  is  carefully  printed  ;  but,  in  respect 
of  editing,  may  be  characterised  as  still  wanting  an  editor'  (v.  67). 

Of  the  results  of  Pitt's  final  accession  to  power  in  1757  on 
Frederic's  destinies — the  extinction  of  *  Newcastleisms  and  im- 
pious poltrooneries '  at  home,  the  punctual  payment  abroad  of  sub- 
sidies which  under  the  reign  of  Newcastle  had  been  promised  and 
not  paid  at  all,  the  generous  vigour  with  which  the  whole  weight 
of  France  was  at  once  removed  from  the  mass  which  lay  on 
Frederic,  and  that  country  forced  to  employ  nearly  all  her  means 
in  fighting  England  alone,  in  America  and  in  Germany,  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  of  course  much  to  say ;  and  according  to  our  im- 
pression it  has  never  been  so  well  said  before.  Unfortunately 
these,  like  all  the  really  valuable  parts  of  the  work,  are  reduced 
to  so  disjointed  a  state  from  his  singular  method  of  composition 
^  or 
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or  rather  decomposition  of  his  subject  into  minute  fractions— 
they  are  only  to  be  disinterred  with  such  an  infinity  of  trouble 
from  under  the  dead  weight  of  tons  of  battles  and  sieges,  that 
very  few  readers  of  the  ordinary  class  will  derive  from  them  so 
much  instruction  as  they  might  on  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  glorious  passages  in  our  domestic  history. 

Prag,  as  we  have  seen,  *  cannot  be  got  at  once :'  Daun  is 
moving  from  eastward  to  relieve  it:  Frederic  raises  the  siege 
and  advances  against  Daun :  and  in  the  battle  of  Kolin  (June, 
1757)  receives  his  first  defeat — a  pretty  decided  one.  Invincible 
up  to  that  point,  he  could  scarcely  believe  in  its  reality.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  Frederic  stood  his  ground  till  nearly  left 
alone : — 

*  In  hid  rear,  man  after  man  fell  away,  till  Lieutenant-Colonel  Grant 
(not  "  Le  Grand,"  as  some  call  him,  and  indeed  there  is  an  accent  of 
Scotch  in  him  stiU  audible  to  us  here)  had  to  remark,  "  Your  Majesty 
and  I  cannot  take  the  battery  ourselves !  '*  Upon  which  Friedrich 
turned  round,  and,  seeing  nobody,  looked  at  the  enemy  through  his 
glass,  and  slowly  rode  away — on  a  different  errand.' 

Happily  for  the  hero,  Daun,  completely  victorious,  *  would 
not  let  the  sun  go  down  upon  his  wrath,'  stood  all  night  under 
arms,  and  next  day  ^  returned  to  his  camp  again,  as  if  he  had 
been  afraid  the  king  would  come  back ! '  Except  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  *  Prag,'  things  remained  as  before. 

The  battle  of  Kolin  is  well  described  ;  and  not  quite  at  such 
tedious  length  as  is  the  case — to  our  own  apprehension — with 
too  many  of  the  feats  of  arms  recorded  in  these  pages.  It  is  a 
point  on  which  we  distrust  our  own  judgment,  having  no 
vocation  for  battle-descriptions :  which  are,  on  the  contrary, 
evidently  labours  of  love  to  our  author,  who  has  devoted  much 
toil  and  travel  to  the  patient  inspection  of  field  after  field  of  the 
great  war.  But  our  own  general  criticism  would  be  this:  his 
accounts  are,  we  presume,  careful :  they  are  certainly,  if  not 
clear  from  perspicuity  of  style  on  the  first  glance,  reducible  at 
least  to  clearness  with  the  aid  of  thought  and  of  maps :  they  are 
vigorous  in  parts :  but  they  do  not  amount  to  battle-painting : 
they  do  not  bring  the  scene  either  before  the  eyes  of  the  fancy  or 
within  the  grasp  of  the  intellect,  as  compositions  by  really  great 
masters  in  that  line,  and  especially  professional  masters,  some- 
times do.  But  we  readily  leave  the  question  to  be  solved  for 
themselves  by  readers  (of  whom  there  are  very  many)  who  will 
take  greater  interest  in  this  special  branch  than  we  do. 

For  the  first  time — ^a  thing  so  often  afterwards  repeated — the 
beaten  Frederic,  hemmed  in  by  Austria,  France,  the  Empire,  was 
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spared  simply  by  the  inconceivable  hesitation  of  his  antagonistB, 
.  whom  it  is  difficult  to  suspect  of  having  been  in  earnest.  He  remains 
posted  the  rest  of  the  summer,  as  if  in  defiance,  at  Leitmeritx — 
halfway  between  Prag  and  Dresden  —  until  the  gaps  in  his 
legions  are  filled  again,  and  the  momentary  shock  to  his  invin* 
cibility  repaired.  Undoubtedly  this  was  one  of  the  most  de- 
pressing periods  of  his  life :  for  although  even  more  pressing 
evils  beset  him  later  in  his  career,  he  had  by  that  time  trained 
himself  to  meet  them  with  a  sterner  cynicism.  While  at  Leit^ 
merits,  too,  he  lost  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  attached  with  an 
affection  cemented  by  the  years  of  common  misery  they  had 
undergone  under  the  sway  of  her  husband  :~^ 

^  At  Leitmeritz,  it  appears,  he  kept  withdrawn  to  his  closet  a  good 
deal ;  gave  himself  up  to  his  sorrows  and  his  thoughts ;  would  sit  mauy 
hours  drowned  in  tears,  weeping  bitterly  like  a  child  or  a  woman] 
This  is  strange  to  some  readers ;  but  it  is  true :  and  ought  to  alter 
certain  cjurent  notions.  Friedrich,  flashing  like  clear  steel  upon  evil 
doers  and  mendacious  unjust  persons  and  their  works,  is  not  by  nature 
a  cruel  man,  then,  or  an  unfeeling,  as  Humour  reports  ?  Beader,  no ; 
far  the  reverse :  and  public  Eumour,  as  you  may  have  remarked,  is  apt 
to  be  an  extreme  blockhead,  full  of  fury  and  stupidity  <mi  such  points, 
and  had  much  better  hold  its  tongue  till  it  know  in  some  measure. 
Extreme  sensibility  is  not  sure  to  be  a  merit ;  though  it  is  sure  to  be 
reckoned  one  by  l^e  greedy  dim  fellows  looking  idly  on ;  but,  in  any 
case,  the  degree  of  it  that  dwelt,  privately  for  the  most  part,  in 
Friedrich  was  great :  and  to  himself  it  seemed  a  sad  rather  than  joyfdl 
fact' (v.  110). 

That  an  observer  of  human  nature  at  once  so  acute  and  pro- 
found as  Mr.  Carlyle  should  put  up  with  such  commonplace  as 
this,  when  the  defence  of  a  favourite  is  concerned,  only  adds  one 
more  proof  of  the  lowering  effect  of  hero-worship  on  the  intellect. 
Because  Frederic  was  (as  almost  all  men  of  genius  are)  of  a  very 
refined,  excitable  temper  of  mind,  and  easily  moved  even  to 
tears,  therefore  the  supposition  that  he  could  be  *  cruel  and 
unfeeling '  can  be  the  result  only  of  *  furious  stupidity  *  1  We 
beg  Mr.  Carlyle's  pardon.  Of  the  blackest  monsten^  whom  the 
annals  of  criminal  justice  have  made  immortal,  rather  a  large 
proportion  have  been  very  sentimental  persons,  whose  tears  have 
been  ready  on  the  slightest  provocation.  We  will  not  enter  into 
controversy  with  him  on  the  inner  depths  of  his  favourite's  moral 
character,  as  to  which  we  entertain  very  diflFerent  notions  from 
himself.  We  will  say  but  this — that  if  those  who  have  judged 
of  him  the  worst — who  have  esteemed  him  unfeeling,  selfish,  cold, 
false,  bad-hearted,  to  an  extent  rarely  equalled  among  distin- 
guished men — if  these  are  to  be  esteemed  as  refuted  merely  by 
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showing  that  Frederic  shut  himself  up  and  cried  on  losing  the 
battle  of  Kolin  and  his  mother,  a  great  many  characters  at 
present  labouring  undex*  general  disapproval  will  have  to  be 
rehabilitated  on  the  same  principle. 

After  this  melancholy  halt  at  Leitmeritz,  finding  himself  still 
unmolested  from  the  Austrian  side,  Frederic  moves  westward 
into  Thuringia  against  the  French  and  the  *Reictfs  Armee.' 
*  This  forlorn  march  of  Friedrich*s — one  of  the  forlomest  a  son 
of  Adam  ever  had'  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  it:  somewhat  to  our  sur- 
prise. We  should  deem  of  it  rather  as  an  adventure  entered  on 
in  the  rapture  of  consummate  daring  and  consummate  skill. 
Frederic  had  fully  *  discounted '  the  worst  that  could  happen ; 
and  we  imagine  that  his  assumed  airs  of  intended  suicide,  and 
the  poetical  moans  addressed  at  this  period  to  his  sister  and 
others, 

*  Ainsi  men  seul  asile  et  men  unique  sort, 
Se  trouve,  ch^re  soeur,  dans  les  bras  de  la  Mort,' 

(Macaulay,  it  will  be  remembered,  represents  him  as  *  g<oing  about 
with  a  bottle  of  poison  in  one  pocket  and  a  quire  of  bad  verses  in 
another ')  were,  in  1757  (whatever  his  feelings  in  later  and  darker 
periods  of  his  career)  no  more  than  half  ironical  fanfaronades,  care- 
lessly thrown  out  by  the  strong  swimmer  exulting  in  the  immediate 
Tospect  of  his.  conflict  with  the  waves.  However  this  may  be, 
,e  came  up  at  last  with  his  new  enemies  (October,  1757)  in  that 
valley  of  the  Saale  which,  even  more  than  the  plains  round 
Brussels,  seems  to  have  been  chosen  by  Fate  for  the  scene  of  the 
great  and  decisive  battles  of  modern  nations ;  and  then  and  there 
administered  to  them,  at  Rossbach — 22,000  against  60,000 — one 
of  the  most  complete,  decisive,  ignominious  thrashings  ever  be- 
stowed in  fair  field  by  men  on  men :  loss  of  the  vanquished 
8000,  of  the  victors  hardly  500.  It  was  Shakspeare's  'Agincourt 
over  again,  with  the  additional  interest  of  the  victor  repelling, 
instead  of  conducting,  an  overbearing  invasion.  And  all  the 
circumstances  were  so  combined  by  Fate  as  if  to  enhance  the 
triumph  and  point  the  humiliation  ;  the  utter  and  inevitable 
destruction  from  which  it  rescued  the  King — his  eagle  swoop, 
with  Seidlitz*8  invincible  cavalry,  just  on  the  weak  point  of 
the  enemy — the  inconceivable  fatuity,  presumption,  stupidity 
of  the  unlucky  allies — the  very  'insouciance*  of  the  French 
themselves,  who  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  their  own  defeat  as  a 
remarkable  joke,  and  alleviated  the  smart  of  their  mortifica- 
tion by  lampoons  on  their  officers,  of  a  vastly  superior  class  to  the 
coarse  and  pointless  epigrams  with  which  the  victorious  king 
himself  pursued  their  flight     *  Almost  never,  not  even  at  Cressy 
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or  Poitiers,  was  an  army  better  beaten  ;  and  truly,  never  did  anj 
one  better  deserve  it,  so  far  as  the  chief  parties  went'  And  the 
universal  German  shout  of  exultation  thereupon  arose,  not  from 
the  Prussian  side  only,  but  from  every  circle  of  the  ancient 
empire,  rejoicing  in  its  own  nominal  defeat 

'The  joy  of  poor  Teutschland  at  large;  and  how  all  Gonnans, 
Prussian  and  Anti-Prussian  alike^  flung  up  ^eir  caps  with  unanimous 
lehe  hoch  at  the  news  of  Bossbach,  has  been  often  remarked,  and  is 
indeed  still  almost  touching  to  see.  The  perhaps  bravest  nation  in 
the  world,  though  the  least  braggart,  so  long  insulted,  snubbed,  and 
trampled  on,  by  a  luckier,  not  a  braver!  *  (v.  209). 

After  the  battle  of  Rossbach  the  French  disappear,  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  Frederic  no  more,  and  only  to  wage 
war  against  him  collaterally  on  the  Rhine ;  the  *  Reich's  armee,* 
army  of  the  Circles,  vanishes ;  '  Armee  des  Cercles  et  des  Tonne- 
liers,'  of  hoops  and  coopers,  Frederic  had  called  it,  in  a  joke 
which  he  considered  so  good  that  he  now  and  then  repeated  it ; 
but  surely  his  very  shade  must  be  weary  by  this  time  of  the 
biographer's  endless  iteration  of  it  I  But  the  great  result  of  the 
day  was  what  is  above  indicated.  German  Unity,  still  in  in- 
fancy, had  died  at  Liitzen.  It  revived  at  Rossbach ;  and  struggles 
slowly  towards  substantial  existence  ever  since.  To  us  the 
battle  is  typified  by  a  favourite  old  print,  representing  a  story 
which  is  in  all  the  anecdote  books — we  are  sorry,  by  the  way, 
to  see  Mr.  Carlyle  treat  this  source  of  intelligence  so  contemptu- 
ously as  he  does.  A  Prussian  hussar  is  chasing  a  Frenchman ; 
an  Austrian  turns  to  defend  his  ally,  *  Bruder  Deutscher,'  says 
the  Prussian,  *  lass  mir  diescn  Franzosen ! '     *  Nimm  ihn  1  * 

Frederic's  only  use  for  a  triumph  over  one  enemy  is  to  take 
breath  for  a  moment,  and  push  against  another.  He  now  has  to 
march  into  Silesia,  where  his  officer  of  highest  repute,  Prince 
Bevern,  has  lost  Breslau  and  8000  men,  to  the  Austrians  under 
*  Prince  Karl '  and  Daun.  Bevern,  captured  by  the  Austrians, 
being  a  cousin  of  the  Imperial  House,  was  sent  back  by  the 
Empress-queen,  without  ransom. 

*  ^  To  Stettin  I "  beckoned  Friedrich,  sternly,  from  the  distance,  and 
would  not  see  him  at  all.  "  To  Stettin,  I  say  I  your  official  post  in 
time  of  peace.  Command  me  the  invalid  garrison  there — ^you  are  fit 
for  nothing  better."  I  will  add  one  other  thing,  which  unhappily  will 
seem  strange  to  readers;  that  there  came  no  whisper  of  complaint 
from  Bevern  :  mere  silence,  and  loyal  industry  with  his  poor  means, 
from  Bevern :  and  that  he  proved  heroically  useful  in  Stettin  two 
years  hence  against  the  Swedes,  against  the  Eussians  in  the  siege  of 
Colberg  time ;  and  gained  Friedrich's  favour  again,  with  other  good 
results,  which  I  observe  was  a  common  method  with  Prussian  generals 
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and  soldiers  when,  unjustly  or  justly,  they  fell  into  trouble  of  this 
kind ;  and  a  much  better  one  than  tibat  of  complaining  in  the  news- 
papers, and  demanding  Commissions  of  Inquiry,  presided  over  by 
Chaos  and  the  Fourth  Estate  now  is '  (v.  228). 

The  simple  moral  of  Frederic's  behaviour  towards  his  sub- 
ordinates (and  that,  we  may  add,  of  heroes  in  general,  as  under- 
stood by  Mr.  Carlyle)  seems  to  be  contained  in  the  old  lines : — 

*  Use  men  kindly,  they  rebel : 
But  be  rough  as  nutmeg-grater, 
And  the  rogues  obey  you  well/ 

His  over-mastering  severity  towards  those  of  his  generals  who 
had  committed  errors,  or  had  merely  been  unsuccessful-— one  of 
his  worst  faults  of  heart  and  character  in  common  opinion,  what- 
ever its  success  as  matter  of  policy — we  are  told  to  view  only 
as  affording  an  illustration  of  the  heroic. 

*  About  Friedrich's  severity  (in  the  matter  of  Schmettau,  who  sur- 
rendered Dresden^ :  never  again  employed  Schmettau :  for  sixteen 
years  that  they  bved  together  never  saw  his  fSEice  more ;  there  was, 
and  still  occasicHially  is,  controversy  held.  Into  which  we  shall  not 
enter  for  yes  or  ilo. . . .  Friedrich  expects  of  others  what  all  soldiers 
profess,  and  what  is  in  fact  the  soul  of  nobleness  in  their  trade ;  but 
what  only  Friedrich  himself  and  a  select  few  are  in  the  habit  of  actually 
performing.  Tried  by  the  standard  of  common  practice,  Schmettau  is 
clearly  absolvable :  a  broken  veteran,  deserving  almost  tears.  But  that 
is  not  the  standard  which  it  will  be  safe  for  a  king  of  men  to  go  by. 
Friedrich,  I  should  say,  would  be  ordered  by  his  office,  if  nature 
herself  did  not  order  him,  to  pitch  his  ideal  very  high ;  and  to  be 
rather  Bhadamanthine  in  judging  about  it.  Friedrich  was  never 
accused  of  over-generosity  to  the  unfortunate  among  his  captains.' 
(v.  326). 

So  in  the  more  important  case  of  Fink,  the  unfortunate  leader 
at  Maxen,  who  got  a  year's  imprisonment  at  Spandau. 

*  No  ray  of  pity  visible  for  him,  then  or  afterwards,  in  the  royal 

mind And  truly  it  would  have  been  more  beautiful  to  everybody, 

for  the  moment,  to  have  made  matters  soft  to  poor  Finck;  had 
Friedrich  ever  gone  on  that  score  with  his  genercJs  and  delegates : 
which,  though  the  reverse  of  a  cruel  man,  he  never  did '  (v.  573). 

We  will  only  contrast  Macaulay's  remarks  on  the  conduct 
generally  exhibited  in  like  cases  by  Napoleon,  though  not  so 
universally  as  Macaulay  would  imply. 

^  Bonaparte  knew  mankind  well ;  and  as  he  acted  towards  his  sur- 
geon at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Home  (according  to  a 
well-known  anecdote),  he  acted  towards  his  officers.  No  sovereign 
was  ever  so  indulgent  to  mere  errors  of  judgment;  and  it  is  certain 
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that  no  Boyereign  eTer  had  in  bis  senrice  so  many  military  men  fit  for 
the  highest  oommanda' 

If  both  systems  succeeded  in  practice — and  it  wonld  certainly 
seem  that  they  did — the  reason  is  probably  to  be  sought,  not  in  the 
respective  characters  of  the  '  kings  of  men '  themselves  (to  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  habitually  attributes  everything),  but  in  those  of  the 
materials  with  which  these  leaders  bad  to  deal.  Braver  men 
than  the  soldiers  of  Frederic,  or  those  of  Napoleon,  never  *  flung 
themselves,  rejoicingly,  on  death,*  under  the  eye  and  at  the 
command  of  an  idolised  leader.  But  agreeing  in  this  essential 
feature,  they  differed  in  almost  everything  besides.  The  Ger- 
mans had  been  made  what  they  were  under  a  training,  for  many 
generations  past,  of  coarse  and  brutal  severity — hardened  in  the 
very  fire  of  adversity.  The  disgraced  general  took  his  censure  and 
imprisonment,  just  as  the  soldier-culprit,  iiresh  from  confronting 
an  odds  of  five  against  one  before  an  Austrian  battery,  submitted  to 
be  thrashed  by  his  corporal's  cane,  or  torn  to  pieces  by  the  rods 
of  his  comrades  ;  as  allotted  portions  of  that  heritage  of  misery 
which  he  and  his  &thers  before  him  had  endured  from  time 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  ran  not  to  the  contrary.  But  the 
sufferings  which  he  bore  with  simple,  hard  resignation — some- 
times with  a  touching  religious  heroism — under  one  of  the  hateful 
drill-sovereigns  of  the  ordinary  German  breed,  became  as  it 
were  glorified  in  his  eyes,  when  inflicted  as  part  of  the  discipline 
which  created  Frederic's  unrivalled  army.  Unrivalled,  assuredly, 
in  all  history ;  for  these  men,  in  their  simple  Platt-Deutsch  valour, 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  is  fond  of  terming  it,  were  in  the  habit  of  en- 
countering, not  now  and  then,  but  day  after  day,  double,  three- 
fold, and  fourfold  odds  as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  without  hope 
of  advancement  in  an  army  officered  by  nobles,  or  of  personal 
glory  where  the  work  was  too  stern  and  overwhelming  for  de- 
corations, honourable  mentions,  and  the  like,  and  where  the 
highest  honour  a  veteran  could  attain  was  some  rough  coarse 
notice  from  the  royal  soldier,  who  well  knew  the  effect  which  he, 
and  he  alone,  could  thus  produce.*  Frenchmen  are  of  a  different 
mould.  They  used  to  put  up  very  uneasily  with  the  Prussian 
discipline  even  before  the  Revolution,  after  it  not  at  all :  and  if 
Napoleon  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  drive  his  troops 
into  action  by  the  corporal's  cane  or  flat  of  the  sabre,  so,  and  for 

*  See  among  other  and  like  instances  the  favoarite  old  Prussian  soldiers* 
military  ballad  : — 

*  Fridericus  Rex,  onser  Konig  und  Herr, 
Der  rief  seine  Soldaten  aliesammt  ins  Gewehr,  &c. 
Ihr  Terfluchten  Kerls,  sprach  seine  Majestiit.' 
(Yon  cnrsed  rasoals,  said  His  Majesty,  &c.  &o.) 
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the  same  reason,  he  would  have  found  it  a  very  barren  experi- 
ment habitually  to  scold,  censure,  degrade,  or  imprison  French 
generals,  guilty  of  ill  success,  in  the  manner  which  Frederic 
seems  to  have  found  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

To  resume,  however,  our  rapid  analysis  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  nar- 
rative :  it  now  remains  for  Frederic,  just  returned  from  Rossbach, 
to  repair  the  consequences  of  Bevern's  defeat :  which  he  does 
on  the  6th  of  December,  1767,  by  the  great  victory  of  Leuthen 
over  Prince  Karl :  30,000  against  80,000  :— 

*  The  most  complete  of  Friedrich's  victories :  two  hours  more  of  day- 
light, and  it  would  have  been  the  most  decisive  of  the  century.' 

Breslau  was  recovered,  Silesia  once  more  saved. 

*  Military  judges  of  most  various  quality,  down  to  this  day,  pronounce 
Leuthen  to  be  essentially  the  finest  battle  of  the  century :  and  indeed 
one  of  the  greatest  feats  ever  done  by  man  in  his  fighting  capacity. 
Napoleon,  for  instanoe,  who  bad  run  over  these  battles  of  Friedrioh, 
apparently  somewhat  in  haste,  but  always  with  a  word  upon  them 
which  is  worth  gathering  from  such  a  source,  speaks  thus  of  Leuthen : 
"  This  battle  is  a  masterpiece  of  movements,  of  manoeuvres,  and  of 
resolution;  enough  to  immortalise  Friedrioh,  and  rank  him  among 
the  greatest  generals.  Manifests,  in  the  highest  degree,  both  his  mond 
quafities  and  his  military."  Friedrich's  own  only  note  of  exultation 
is,  "  'Tis  a  plaster  on  my  wounds,  but  far  enough  from  healing 
themi"' 

Thus  closed  the  second  of  the  seven  bloody  years,  signalised 
by  triumphs  as  yet  unequalled.  Nor  to  be  afterwards  equalled. 
No  campaign,  even  of  Napoleon,  equals  in  grandeur  Frederic's 
of  1757,  His  next,  1758,  introduces  us  to  an  enemy  who  has 
been  as  yet  only  hanging  like  a  cloud  over  the  Prussian  borders, 
now  to  burst  on  them  in  torrents  of  disaster.  The  king  com- 
mences the  campaign — much  as  he  had  done  that  of  1757 — 
and  as  uselessly — repeating  his  manoeuvre  of  an  offensive  dash 
against  his  leading  enemy  the  Empress  Queen  in  her  own 
quarters,  wh^ch  he  is  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  :  one  of  the 
worst  military  faults,  according  to  Napoleon,  of  his  whole  career. 
He  besieges  Olmiitz,  and  for  a  moment  threatens  Vienna :  but, 
his  spring  having  failed,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  retreat,  as 
in  1757,  and  seize  by  the  throat  another  of  his  beleaguering 
opponents.  Last  year  he  turned  on  the  French  in  Thuringia  :  this 
year  on  the  Russians  on  the  Oder :  but  with  very  different  results. 
The  poor  Russians — throughout  these  campaigns  Mr.  Carlyle's 
favourite  aversion,  and  the  recipients  of  bis  ordinary  missiles  of 
eloquence  directed  against  the  baser  sort  of  the  human  species  in 
general — have  at  all  events  one  merit — ^they  cannot  be  made  to  run, 
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like  the  French,  nor  be  outmanoeuvred  into  retreat  like  the  Ans- 
trians.  They  stand  still,  ^  to  be  sabred  like  dead  oxen,'  and  receive 
against  their  flanks  the  merciless  impact  of  all  Frederic's  military 
science,  as  the  earthworks  of  Sebastopol  did  the  projectiles  of 
the  allies.  At  Zomdorf  (25th  August,  1758)  Frederic  defeats 
Fermor  :  but  though  more  than  20,000  Russians  fell,  their  army 
was  not  dispersed,  and  11,000  Prussians  hors  de  combat  ('above 
the  Prussian  third  man/  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  adopting  a  very 
needless  Teutonicism)  constituted  relatively  a  far  heavier  loss, 
Frederic  now  moves  once  more  into  Saxony,  to  confront  Daun, 
whom  he  engages  at  Hochkirch  (14th  October,  1758)  in  one  of 
the  few  doubtful  battles  of  the  war :  for  there  was  seldom  any 
uncertainty  as  to  the  quality  of  the  many  beatings  which  Frederic 
inflicted,  or  the  few  which  he  received ;  but  which  on  the  whole 
the  Prussians  were  forced  to  reckon  as  a  defeat 

As  the  disaster  of  Kolin  had  been  accompanied  to  Frederic  by 
the  loss  of  his  mother,  so  was  that  of  Hochkirch  by  a  still  severer 
blow,  the  death  of  his  sister  Wilhelmina  Princess  of  Baireuth : 
loved  as  well  as  Frederic  could  love  any  one  ;  his  fellow-sufferer 
in  early  days  under  the  yoke  of  that  mild  '  autocrat  of  the 
breakfast*table,'  their  father,  Mr.  Carlyle's  hero  the  firsts  There 
is  something  in  the  love  for  a  sister  which  seems  to  cling  closer 
than  almost  any  other  in  hard  and  selfish  masculine  natures :  nor 
does  the  circumstance  require  much  philosophy  to  explain  it :  of  all 
domestic  relations,  this  is  the  one  which  offers  the  greatest  scope 
for  tenderness  with  the  least  for  jealousy.  And  the  brave  Princes^ 
(though  we,  for  our  own  part,  find  great  difficulty  in  believing 
chapter  after  chapter  of  her  so-called  memoirs)  was  worthy  to 
partake  in  the  fierce  vicissitudes  of  her  brother's  destiny.  We 
have  sometimes  fancied  that  Schiller  had  her  well-known  figure 
in  his  eye  when  he  drew  his  Countess  Terzky,  Wallenstein's 
sister.  '  I  am  in  a  frightful  state,'  writes  Wilhelmina  to  Voltaire, 
after  Kolin,  *  and  will  not  survive  the  destruction  of  my  home 
and  family.'.    So  Schiller's  heroine  to  Piccolomini : — 

'  Sie  denken  wtirdiger  von  mir,  als  das 
Ich  Qberlebte  meines  Hauses  FalL' 

However  this  may  be,  her  affectionate  intercourse  with  Frederic 
forms  almost  the  single  point  on  which  the  mind  dwells  with 
pleasure  in  the  personal  record  of  his  biography.  The  ^  loss  of 
his  Wilhelmina,'  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  overtaxing  our  sympathies  as 
usual  by  his  vehemence : — 

'  Had  there  been  no  other  grief,  has  darkened  all  his  life  to  Friedrich. 
Headers  are  not  prepared  for  the  details  of  Hfe  we  oould  give,  and  the 
settled  gloom  of  mind  they  indicate.    A  loss  irreparable  and  immea- 
surable : 
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snrable :  the  light  of  life,  the  one  loved  heart  that  loved  him,  gone.  .  . 
His  passionate  appeals  to  Yoltaire  to  celebrate  for  him  in  verse  his  lost 
treasnre,  and  at  least  make  her  virtues  immortal,  are  perhaps  known 
to  readers ;  alas  I  this  is  a  very  feeble  kind  of  immortality,  and  Fried- 
rich  knows  it  right  well.' 

The  winter  of  1758-9  was  spent  in  preparations,  of  which  the 
financial  were  the  most  difficult  *  To  me,'  says  Mr.  Carlyle : 
or  rather  the  personage,  whoever  he  may  be,  whom  he  cites  as 

*  an  ingenious  predecessor,  whom  I  sometimes  quote,* — 

*  To  me  nothing  is  so  wonderful  as  Friedrich's  budget  during  the 
war.  One  day  it  wiU  be  carefully  investigated,  elucidated,  and  made 
conceivable  and  certain  to  mankind :  but  that  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  We  walk  about  in  it  with  astonishment :  almost,  were  it  possible, 
with  increduliiy.  Expenditure  on  this  side,  work  done  on  that :  hmnan 
nature,  especially  British  human  nature,  refuses  to  conceive  it.  Never 
in  this  world,  before  or  since,  was  the  like,'  &c.  <&c.  (v*  597). 

Why  does  not  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  five  weighty  volumes,  assist 
poor  human  nature  a  little  towards  forming  the  necessary  con- 
ception ?  Materials  are  not,  we  can  assure  him,  deficient :  but 
to  use  them  requires  a  deal  of  patience  and  industry :  things,  at 
least  in  the  matter  of  figures,  extremely  adverse  to  our  author's 
nature :  it  is  far  easier  to  indulge  in  what  he  would  himself  call 
^  inarticulate  shrieking '  against  the  Dismal  Science  of  political 
economy,  and  so  forth.  This  part  of  Frederic's  history — and  it 
is  perhaps  the  most  really  important  of  all — ^remains^  for  English 
readers,  to  be  executed. 

Throughout  the  whole  campaign  of  1759,  Frederic  had  to 
wrestle  against  overwhelming  odds  with  firm  pertinacity,  hardly 
relieved  by  a  single  stroke  of  success.  The  battle  of  Kunnersdorf, 
6th  August,  1759,  in  which  his  army  was  utterly  crushed  by  the 
overwhelming  force  and  obstinacy  of  the  Russians  under  Soltikof 
— nearly  20,000  on  each  side  hors  de  combat^  the  bloodiest  affair 
of  the  century — marked  the  very  lowest  point  of  his  fortunes. 
For  four  days  he  despaired — for  once  he  certainly  thought  seri- 
ously of  suicide ; — that  crisis  over,  he  threw  himself  back  into 
the  struggle  with  that  stem  indomitable  energy  which  in  reality 
makes  of  him  a  character  apart  in  the  list  of  great  warriors,  and 
which  even  Mr.  Carlyle  cannot  overpaint.  Why  his  enemies 
once  more  failed  to  give  him  the  coup  de  grace^  when  he  lay 
without  defence  before  them,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  made  no  clearer 
than  his  predecessors  in  general.    ^  The  cause  of  failure,'  he  says, 

*  may  be  considered  to  have  been,  in  great  part,  Daun  and  his 
cunctations :'  but  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  most  superficial 
reader  not  to  feel  persuaded  that  some  deeper  cause  than  mere 
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errors  of  generalship  lay  behind :  and  Napoleon's  concise  judg- 
ment is  in  all  probaoilitj  the  true  one : — 

'  Tout  prouye  qu'il  n'eiit  r^sist^  nne  oampagne  4  la  Franoe,  ik  TAn- 
trichc,  et  a  la  Bossie,  si  ces  puissances  enssent  agi  de  bonne  foi :  qa*il 
n'cut  pas  pu  faire  deux  campagnes  centre  TAutriche  et  la  Russie,  si  le 
cabinet  de  Si  P^tersbaurg  avait  permis  que  ses  armies  hivemaasent 
sur  le  champ  d'op^ration.' 

Of  Frederic's  lieutenants,  his  gallant  brother  Prince  Henry 
alone  seems  to  have  supported  him,  in  this  his  extreme  di^ 
tress,  with  loyalty  and  skill  such  as  Frederic  himself  exacted. 
Schmettau,  as  we  have  seen,  surrendered  Dresden — not  again  to 
be  occupied  by  Prussians  until  1813 — and  Fink,  as  we  have 
also  seen,  got  beaten  at  Maxen :  the  last  stroke  of  success  in 
Daun's  life,  and  which  he  showed  himself  as  incapable  of  im- 
proving as  on  former  occasions:  until  at  last  even  the  gentle 
Austrian  public  awaked  to  a  consciousness  of  his  deficiencies, 
and  '  poor  Madame  Daun,  going  to  the  Imperial  levee,  had  her 
state-carriage  half  filled  with  nightcaps,  thrown  into  it  by  the 
Vienna  people,  in  token  of  her  husband's  great  talent  for  sleep.' 

Winter  came  again,  finding  Frederic  sorely  reduced,  but  in- 
vulnerable as  ever ;  while  France,  and  the  alliance  generally, 
were  deeply  discouraged  through  the  defeat  of  Conflans  by 
Hawke,  and  the  consequent  annihilation  of  all  hope  of  the 
invasion  of  England.  In  the  summer  of  1760,  Frederic  resumes 
once  more  the  offensive,  besieges  Dresden,  beats  Laudohen  tho- 
roughly at  Lignitz  (August  15),  and  clutches  Daun,  *  almost  to 
strangulation/  in  the  Silesian  mountains :  but  the  Russians,  on 
their  part  (under  the  Todtleben  of  that  day),  capture  Berlin 
itself,  and  thereby  compel  Frederic  to  relax  his  grasp  on  Daun's 
throat  Frederic  drives  out  the  Russians ;  Daun  follows  Fre- 
deric, and  Frederic  turns  on  Daun  (3rd  November,  1760)  at 
Torgau,  in  despair  of  success,  but  as  the  last  experiment  left. 
*  I  have  told  you,*  he  says  to  d'Argens,  *  and  I  repeat  it,  never 
shall  my  hand  sign  an  humiliating  peace.  Finish  this  campaign 
1  certainly  will,  resolved  to  dare  all,  and  try  the  most  desperate 
things  either  to  succeed  or  find  a  glorious  end.' 

At  Torgau  the  King  had  the  rare  fortune  of  going  into  action 
with  almost  equal  forces  to  those  of  his  adversary  ;  and  although 
he  contrived  to  beat  Daun  pretty  thoroughly,  yet  his  victory,  in 
the  eyes  of  his  military  critics,  was  not  such  a  masterpiece  as 
his  former  achievements  in  that  line.  *  Dans  cette  bataille,' 
says  Napoleon,  *  Frederic  a  viol6  les  principes ;  soit  dans  la  con- 
ception du  plan,  soit  dans  son  execution,  c'est  de  toutes  des 
batailles  celle  ou  il  a  fait  plus  de  fautes,  et  la  seule  otf^il  n'ait 
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montr6  aucun  talent.'  Whether  the  criticism  be  just  or  other- 
wise, no  notice  is  taken  of  it  by  Mr.  Carlyle. 

*Torgau  was  Daun's  last  battle:  Daun's  last  battle,  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  joy  of  readers  and  their  Editor  here,  was 
Frederic's  last ;  so  that  the  two  remaining  campaigns  may  fairly 
be  condensed  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  a  few  chapters  more 
will  deliver  us  altogether  from  this  painful  element !  *  As  we 
have  two  hundred  more  pages  to  dig  through — we  must  fairly 
call  them  the  most  wearisome  pages  of  this  great  work, — from 
the  battle  of  Torgau  to  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg  in  1763,  we 
cannot  say  the  writer  has  fairly  fulfilled  the  magnanimous  pro- 
mise of  self-denial  contained  in  these  words.  We  shall  not 
follow  him  farther  through  the  dull  detail  of  skirmishes  and 
negotiations  in  which  the  Seven  Years'  War,  having  lost, 
through  the  exhaustion  of  all  parties,  its  gigantic  military  in- 
terest, finally  died  out,  and  must  dismiss  it,  only  regretting  that 
we  have  not  room  to  extract  the  very  admirable  and  statesman- 
like summary  of  what  he  terms  its  threefold  results,  with  which 
he  closes  the  narrative ;  namely,  the  establishment  of  Prussian 
power  on  its  firm  basis  and  widi  all  its  capacity  for  that  further 
development  which  it  has  since  acquired ;  the  establishment  of 
England  as  a  preponderating  power  on  the  Continent  (to  last, 
may  we  add,  for  just  a  century,  1763-1863?)  ;  and  the  temporary 
breakdown  of  France. 

The  Seven  Years'  War  had  left  Prussia  apparently  prostrated : 
her  population,  it  is  said,  diminished  by  an  eighth ;  her  feeble 
commerce  all  but  annihilated;  not  a  province  which  had  not 
been  trampled  under  the  feet  of  armed  legions,  extorting  the 
very  utmost  of  her  substance  by  military  requisition ;  scarcely  a 
town  which  had  not  been  reduced  to  buy  itself  oS  from  the 
invader  by  incurring  a  load  of  debt ;  not  to  mention  the  unavoid- 
able, but  most  severe,  exactions  by  which  the  government  itself 
contrived  to  maintain  its  all  but  desperate  existence.  That 
Prussia  recovered  herself  from  this  collapse  in  three  or  four 
years  at  the  utmost  is  well  known :  that  the  King,  at  the  end 
of  these  exhausting  campaigns,  found  himself  in  the  possession 
of  a  full  if  not  overflowing  treasury :  that  he  devoted  its  contents 
to  a  well-considered,  most  economical,  but  thoroughly  well-ap- 
portioned series  of  contributions  to  the  distresses  of  those  parts  of 
the  country  which  had  suffered  the  most,  is  well  known  also. 
But  the  details  of  this  most  singular  and  perhaps  unexampled 
piece  of  Royal  economy,  which  sets  Frederic  as  absolutely  at  the 
head  of  administrators  as  his  campaigns  did  at  the  head  of  cap- 
tains, a^  almost  unapproachable  to  ordinary  readers.  Not  that 
they  are  wanting ;  but  they  are  only  to  be  collected  with  infinite 
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pains  and  labour  from  a  mass  of  original  and  most  intract- 
able materials.  A  worthier  task  for  one  whose  purpose,  like 
Mr.  Carlyle's,  was  the  apotheosis  of  Frederic,  cannot  assuredly  be 
imagined.  Unfortunately,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
bent  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  genius  does  not  tend  that  way.  He  lets 
the  great  occasion  pass  by  him  with  no  attempt  whatever  to 
improve  it,  except  by  a  few  of  the  wildest  possible  sparrings  at 
the  ancient  object  of  his  antipathy,  the  '  Dismal  Science,'  which 
assuredly  is  very  innocent  of  all  concern  in  the  matter. 

'Friedrich  begins,  we  may  say,  on  the  first  morrow  morning. 
Labours  at  his  probleni,  as  ho  did  in  the  march  to  Leuthen  ;  finds  it 
to  beoomo  more  possible,  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  the  farther 
he  strives  with  it.  **  Why  not  leave  it  to  Nature  ?  "  think  many,  with 
the  Dismal  Science  at  their  elbow.  Well :  that  was  the  easiest  plan : 
but  it  was  not  Friedrich's.  His  remaining  moneys,  twenty -five 
million  thalers  ready  for  a  campaign  which  has  not  come,  he  distributes 
to  the  most  necessitous ;  all  his  artillery  horses  are  parted  into  plough- 
teams,  and  given  to  those  who  can  otherwise  get  none ;  think  what  a 
fine  figure  of  rye  and  barley,  instead  of  mere  windle-straws,  beggary 
and  desolation,  was  realised  by  that  act  alone.  Nature  is  ready  to  do 
much  :  will  of  herself  cover,  with  some  veil  of  grass  and  lichen,  the 
nakedness  of  ruin ;  but  her  victorious  art,  when  dhe  can  accomplish  it, 
is  that  of  getting  you  to  go  with  her  handsomely,  and  change  disaster 
itself  into  new  wealth.  luto  new  wisdom  and  valoiur,  which  are  wealth 
in  all  kinds :  Califomia  a  mere  zero  to  them — zero,  or  even  a  frightful 
minus  quantity  I  Friedrich's  procedures  in  this  matter  I  believe  to 
be  little  less  didactic  than  those  other  which  are  so  celebrated  in  war : 
but  no  Diyasdust,  not  even  a  Dryasdust  of  the  Dismal  Science,  has 
gone  into  them,  rendered  men  familiar  with  them  in  their  details  and 
results.  His  Silesian  Land-Bank  (joint-stock  moneys,  lent  on  security 
of  land)  was  of  itself,  had  I  room  to  explain  it,  an  immense  furtherance. 
Friedrich,  many  tell  us,  was  as  great  in  peace  as  in  war:  and  truly,  in 
economic  and  material  provinces,  my  own  impression,  gathered  pain- 
fully in  darkness,  and  contradiction  of  the  Dismal-Science  Doctors,  is 
much  to  that  effect,  A  first-rate  husbandman  (as  his  father  had  be^i), 
who  not  only  defended  his  nation,  but  made  it  rich  beyond  what 
seemed  possible ;  and  diligently  sowed  annuals  into  it,  and  perennials 
which  flourish  aloft  at  this  day  *  (vi  350). 

The  Dismal  Science,  according  to  ordinary  popular  views  of  it, 
consists  of  two  parts :  first,  a  body  of  scientific  deductions,  which 
it  is  given  to  nobody  to  understand  who  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  master  them,  but  on  the  mind  of  him  who  has  once  so  mas- 
tered them,  neither  Carlylesque  nor  Ruskinesque  eloquence  can 
make  the  slightest  impression  ;  and,  secondly,  the  application  of 
certain  principles  in  matters  of  finance  to  the  art  of  government, 
as  to  which  opinions  may  vary  and  do  vary,  although  those  of 
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tHe  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  order  (if  to  be  termed  opinions  at  all) 
are  likely  to  prove  very  misleading.  It  seems  that  Frederic — 
though  by  what  miracles  of  economy  and  self-denial  he  effected 
it  remains,  as  we  say,  unexplained — contrived,  at  the  beginning 
of  every  year  of  war,  to  have  funds  in  hand  to  meet  the  estimate 
for  that  year.  At  the  Peace  of  Hubertsburg,  accordingly,  he 
had,  we  are  told,  twenty-five  million  of  thalers  in  his  treasury, 
or  enough  for  the  consumption  of  three  or  four  years  of  peace. 
The  course  which  sound  financial  principle,  special  reasons 
apart,  would  have  indicated,  would  have  been  to  remit  his  sub- 
jects' taxation  to  that  amount,  and  allow  the  twenty-five  millions 
to  'fructify'  in  their  pockets.  Nature  would  then,  to  use  Mr. 
Carlyle's  simile,  which  is  certainly  more  in  the  vein  of  Ruskin 
than  Ricardo,  have  'clothed  the  ruins  with  lichen'  in  her  own 
good  time:  in  plainer  English,  capital  would  have  found  its 
way  to  render  productive  the  districts  which  had  suffered  most  by 
the  war,  because,  in  those  districts  there  would  probably  have 
been  found  (with  returning  security)  the  most  effective  demand 
for  it.  Frederic,  therefore,  by  spending  this  money  according  to 
his  own  notion  of  what  was  most  required,  may  have  been 
only  interfering  with,  and  retarding,  the  wholesome  sanative 
process  of  nature.  So  apparently  thought  Mirabeau  (the  father, 
in  his  'Monarchic  Prussienne '),  and  so  have  thought  many 
others.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  considerations 
on  the  other  side  fairly  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  One  of 
these  is  the  propensity  to  hoard  money,  universal  in  times  of  inse- 
curity and  terror,  such  as  were  likely,  in  a  backward  country 
like  Prussia,  long  to  outlast  the  immediate  pressure  of  an  ex- 
hausting war.  Much  of  the  twenty-five  millions,  had  Frederic 
left  it  to  the  taxpayers,  would  probably  have  found  its  way  into 
mere  dead  accumulations  of  treasure,  to  the  evident  damage  of 
the  body  politic.  Other  reasons  might  be  given  in  his  favour 
without,  any  disloyalty  to  the  '  Dismal  Science,*  for  which  we 
have  not  space  here ;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  heresy  in 
believing  diat  Frederic,  with  his  stern  economy  and  genius  for 
stewardship,  may  have  done  more  good  in  these  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances with  his  subjects'  money  than  his  subjects  would 
themselves  have  done  with  it 

The  topic,  however,  is  one  which  opens  a  much  wider  field  of 
thought,  and  one  to  which  economical  writers,  so  far  as  we  have 
remarked,  have  not  yet  devoted  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 
How  far  is  the  principle  of  mutual  insurance  between  members 
of  the  same  body  politic  likely  to  extend  itself  with  advancing 
civilisation  ?  There  is  no  reason,  in  theory,  why  it  should  not 
do  so,  until  every  loss  sustained  by  an  individual  were  made  to 
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fall  on  the  general  fund.  But,  stopping  short  of  such  faweach- 
ing  speculations,  it  is  certain  that  the  measure  and  manner  in 
which  national  relief,  in  case  of  local  catastrophes,  or  sup- 
posed local  wants,  may  be  afforded  with  advantage  by  contri- 
butions from  the  State  at  large,  has  never  been  made,  as  it  ought 
to  have  been,  the  subject  of  definite  political  investigation.  This 
is  one  of  the  directions  in  which  absolute  sovereigns,  especially 
Oriental  sovereigns,  have  loved  to  exercise  their  capricious  bene- 
volence, if  that  can  "be  called  so  which  is  exercised  at  the  expense 
of  others.  Remissions  of  taxation  and  conscription  to  provinces 
thought  deserving  of  relief — which,  of  course,  only  means  sup- 
porting them  at  the  expense  of  other  provinces — these  are  among 
the  commonest  features  of  Eastern  sovereignty  in  its  milder 
moods,  and  have  constantly  called  forth  the  praises  of  the  igno- 
rant, as  if  they  were  real  acts  of  generosity.  So,  when  the  rulers 
of  Russia  and  of  Prussia  spent  large  sums  in  reclaiming  wastes 
and  planting  colonies,  they  were  only  carrying  into  execution 
the  old  fashioned  Oriental  pattern  of  paternal  government,  some- 
times, it  may  well  be,  with  advantage,  more  often,  probably,  to 
the  general  loss.  This  principle,  or  rather  occasional  usage,  of 
compulsory  insurance,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  has  always  been 
less  practised  in  the  Western  States  of  Europe,  a  circumstance 
which  may  arise  from  their  early  Roman  education  in  some  of  the 
more  important  elements  of  self-government.  In  our  own  country, 
it  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  occasional  Parliamentary  grants  in 
aid  of  local  distress,  generally  (and  rightly)  bestowed  with  grudg- 
ing, often  degenerating  into  mere  jobs  in  the  administration. 
But  on  some  great  occasions — the  Irish  distress  of  1847,  the 
Lancashire  distress  of  1863 — the  principle  of  insurance  has  been 
carried  out  in  a  still  more  irregular,  though  perhaps  more  effica- 
cious, way,  through  voluntary  contributions  on  a  scale  befitting 
naMonal  efforts.  The  problem,  which  may  possibly  be  one  day 
elaborated  by  the  best  heads  devoted  to  the  Dismal  Science,  is 
that  of  satisfying  the  social  need  of  mutual  assurance  against 
local  calamity  by  some  approach  to  general  armngement,  and 
not  leaving  it  eidier  to  the  caprices  of  a  monarch,  even  though 
accidentally  a  *  hero,'  or  to  those  of  an  impulsive  public. 

The  next  crisis  of  importance  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  is  that 
of  the  first  partition  of  Poland  in  1772.  As  to  Mr.  Carlyle's 
singular  views  on  this  subject,  much  might  be  said.  Though 
history  is  the  most  irrefragable  of  moral  teachers,  it  by  no 
means  follows,  in  our  opinion,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  histo- 
rian to  improve  her  texts  by  getting  up  into  the  pulpit  on  all 
occasions  and  preaching  for  himself.  It  is  too  common  a  belief 
among  this  class  of  writers,  that  they  are  bound  to  let  no  great 
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action  or  event  pass  by  them  without  calling  the  attention  of 
their  public  to  its  rarious  moral  phases,  and  apportioning  praise 
and  blame  in  their  own  scales.  This  we  hold  to  be  a  misappre- 
hension, and  we  know  full  well  that  its  conseouences  are  too 
often  exceedingly  wearisome,  and  very  useless.  We  should,  for 
our  own  parts,  be  perfectly  well  pleased  to  dispense  with  any 
fresh  repetition  of  what  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  the  *  shrieks,  the  foam- 
lipped  curses  of  mistaken  mankind  *  over  such  events  as  the  par- 
tition of  Poland*  in  the  pages  of  modem  historians,  and  content 
ourselves  with  the  calm  verdict  of  one  who  should  simply  say, 
without  mouthing  or  emphasis, '  Thus  did  Frederic,  and  Catherine, 
and  Joseph,  and  thus  suffered  the  Poles.'  But,  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  say,  such  passionless  exposition  must  not  be  sought  for  from 
Mr.  Carlyle.  It  would  be  to  require  of  him  a  self-discipline  abso- 
lutely contradictory  to  the  laws  of  his  nature.  And,  more  than 
this,  it  would  take  *  half  his  worth  away.'  His  peculiar  charm 
lies  in  that  hearty  resolution  not  only  to  lead,  but  to  drive  if 
needful,  the  reader  along  with  him — to  cram  him  with  doctrine 
without  stint  or  reticence — to  compel  him  to  enter,  and  not  leave 
go  of  him  until  the  very  last  rinsings  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  own  judg- 
ment and  feelings  have  been  thoroughly  infused  into  him.  Our 
author's  vocation  is  to  '  teach  the  nations  how  to  live,'  not  by 
merely  laying  examples  before  them,  still  less  by  gentle  persua- 
sion, but  by  laying  down  the  only  true  faith  on  pain,  as  we  have 
said,  of  intellectual  damnation.  He  must  preach,  or  hold  his 
tongue  altogether.  Such  being  the  conditions  of  his  literary  ex- 
istence, nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  that  he  should 
be  forced  by  his  position  to  handle  such  a  subject  as  the  partition 
of  Poland ;  and  to  make  his  views  on  it  fit  in,  by  every  con- 
ceivable Procrustean  process,  with  those  which  impel  him  to 
canonise  one  of  the  arch-robbers,  his  hero.  The  result  is  to  our 
mind  a  strangely  disjointed,  and  very  inconsistent,  series  of  half 
vaunts  and  half  apologies. 

'August  6,  1772.  These  are  our  respective  shards.  We  take 
possession  on  the  1st  of  September  instant;  and  actual  possession, 
for  Friedrich's  share,  did  on  the  13th  of  that  month  ensue.  A  right 
glad  Friedrich,  as  everybody,  friend  or  enetoy,  may  imagine  him! 
Glad  to  have  done  with  such  a  business ;  had  there  been  no  other 
profit  in  it :  which  was  fkr  from  being  the  case.  One's  clear  belief, 
on  studying  these  books,  is  of  two  things :  first,  that,  as  everybody 
admits,  Friedrich  had  no  real  hand  in  starting  the  notion  of  partitioning 
Poland :  but  that  he  grasped  at  it  with  eagerness,  as  the  one  way  of 
saving  Europe  from  war :  second,  what  has  been  much  less  noticed, 
that  under  any  other  hand,  it  would  have  led  Europe  to  war;  and 
that  to  Friedrich  is  due  the  fact  that  it  got  effected  without  such  accom- 
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paniment'  (why,  if  Friedricb  had  held  aloof  and  left  EuBsia  and 
Austria  to  execnto  the  measure,  an  European  war  must  have  followed, 
is  what  we  cannot  divine).  *  Friedrich*s  share  of  territory  is  counted 
to  be,  in  all,  9465  English  square  miles  :  Austria's,  62,500 :  Russia's, 
87,500 ;  between  nine  and  ten  times  the  amount  of  Friedrich's '  (vi 
479). 

Surely  the  figures  are  incorrect  as  to  the  partition  of  1772.  But 
the  passage  seems  to  be  inserted  to  diminish  Frederic's  guilt, 
by  making  out  that  his  share  *  was  such  a  little  one.'  But  inde- 
pendently of  the  moral  fallacy  of  this  argument,  it  is  very  mis- 
leading in  fact.  Russia  got  a  large  slice  indeed,  but  of  the  very 
worst  and  most  unpeopled  country  in  Europe — a  region  almost 
wholly  of  morass  and  forest.  The  share  of  Prussia  was,  besides 
its  peculiar  adaptation  to  Prussia's  wants,  of  high  commercial 
value.  But  Austria  was  the  real  gainer  by  the^r^^  partition — 
acquiring  a  slice  only  less  than  that  of  Russia,  and  comprising 
the  most  fertile  and  available  parts  of  the  whole  Polish  territory. 

A  little  farther  on,  the  question  is  taken  up  in  rather  a  higher 
strain,  and  Mr.  Carlyle's  favourite  notions  of  Providence  come 
into  play. 

'Considerable  obloquy  still  rests  on  Friodrich  in  many  liberal 
circles  ( why  confined  to  "  liberal "  ?)  for  the  partition  of  Poland.  Two 
things,  however,  seem  by  this  time  tolerably  clear,  though  not  known 
in  liberal  circles :  first,  that  the  partition  of  Poland  was  an  event 
inevitable  in  Polish  history  :  an  operation  of  Almighty  Providence  and 
of  the  Eternal  Laws  of  Nature,  as  well  as  of  the  poor  earthly  sovereigns 
concerned  there  :  and  secondly,  that  Friedrich  had  nothing  special  to 
do  with  it,  and  in  the  way  of  originating  or  causing  it,  nothing  what- 
ever. It  is  certain  the  demands  of  Eternal  Justice  must  be  fulfilled  : 
in  earthly  instruments,  concerned  with  fulfilling  thorn,  there  may  be 
all  degrees  of  demerit,  and  also  of  merit :  from  that  of  a  world-ruffian 
Attila  the  Scourge  of  Grod  to  that  of  a  heroic  Cromwell.  K  the  laws 
and  judgments  are  verily  those  of  God,  there  can  be  no  clearer  merit 
than  that  of  pushing  them  forward,  regardless  of  the  barkings  of 
gazetteers  and  wayside  dogs,  and  getting  them,  at  the  earliest  time 
possible,  made  valid  among  recalcitrant  mortals  !  Friedrich,  in  regard 
to  Poland,  I  cannot  find  to  have  had  anything  considerable  either  of 
merit  or  of  demerit,  in  the  moral  point  of  view ;  but  simply  to  have 
accepted,  and  put  in  his  pocket  without  criticism,  which  Providence 
sent !  He  himself  evidently  views  it  in  that  light,  and  is  at  no  pains  to 
conceal  his  great  sense  of  the  value  of  Wost-Preussen  to  him  I '  (vi. 
482). 

If  we  were  ourselves  to  mount  the  pulpit,  and  distribute  blame 
in  the  matter,  regardless  of  '  inarticulate  shriekings '  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  new  developments  of  *  eternal  justice '  on  the  other, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  which,  we  fear, 
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is  not  the  common  one :  namely,  that  of  the  three  allies  in  the 
partition  of  1772,  Russia  had  by  far  the  best  apology,  if  not 
justification.  The  provinces  on  the  Dwina  and  Dnieper,  which 
she  then  wrested  from  Poland,  had  been  for  ages  debatable  land 
between  two  fierce  and  barbarous  monarchies;  a  half  waste 
region,  almost  without  towns  or  fortresses,  or  natural  limits. 
Sometimes  they  had  been  Russian,  sometimes  Polish :  as  late  as 
1660,  Polish  *  annexations '  had  reached  almost  to  the  gates  of 
Moscow ;  and  these  repeated  invasions  from  the  West  had  left  a 
strong  vindictive  feeling  rankling  in  the  spirit  of  Russia.  But 
the  balance  of  victories  and  defeats  had  left  one  mischievous  and 
anarchical  result — these  provinces  were  peopled  almost  entirely 
by  a  Polish  Catholic  aristocracy  domineering  over  some  millions 
of  Greek,  and  chiefly  Russian,  serfs.  And  the  so-called  com- 
monwealth of  Poland,  so  far  from  doing  anything  to  redress  the 
inequalities  of  their  condition,  had  aggravated  it  to  the  utmost 
extent.  The  claims  of  the  '  Dissidents '  to  equality  of  rights, 
grounded  on  old  <;onstitutional  principle,  were  over  and  over 
again  contemptuously  rejected.  And  while  pressed  down  by  the 
sense  of  religious  inferiority,  the  unhappy  Boors  were  handed 
over  to  the  uncontrolled  dominion  of  a  serf-holding  aristocracy, 
in  which  all  the  ordinary  faults  to  which  that  order  is  prone 
were  aggravated  by  fanaticism.  The  reader  must  descend  far 
below  the  level  of  such  histories  as  Mr.  Carlyle's,  or  any  others 
which  we  have  read — must  dive  deep  in  the  stratum  of  obscure 
books  of  travel  and  biography — if  he  would  form  the  slightest 
conception  of  the  state  of  oppression  in  which  the  serfs  of  the 
Polish  Ukraine  and  neighbouring  provinces  existed  immedi- 
ately before  1772.  All  these  injured  millions  were  the  daily 
clients  of  the  great  Czarina — supplicating  her,  the  mistress  of 
their  race  and  of  their  religion,  to  come  to  their  deliverance  from 
that  chaos  of  bondage.  She  did  so :  and  in  the  only  way  in 
which  she  could  effectually  have  done  it ;  and  had  it  not  been 
that  her  conduct  in  this  instance  has  been  judged,  and  naturally 
judged,  by  the  light  of  that  subsequent  course  of  fraud  and  vio- 
lence towards  Poland  into  which  she  was  carried  away,  we 
believe  that  posterity  would  have  taken  her  part  Thinking 
thus,  we  to  a  certain  extent — though  not  unreservedly — adopt 
the  very  characteristic  view  which  Mr.  Carlyle  takes  of  Catherine 
and  her  doings. 

*  So  far  as  can  bo  guessed  and  assiduously  deduced  from  RulhiSre, 
with  your  best  attention,  Russian  Catherine's  interference  seems  first 
to  have  been  grounded  on  the  grandiose  philanthropic  principle. 
Astonishing  to  the  liberal  mind ;  yet  to  appearance  true.     RulhiSre 
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nowhere  says  so ;  but  that  is  gradually  one's  own  perception  of  the 
matter  ;  no  other  refuge  for  you  out  of  flat  inoonoeivability.  Philan- 
thropic principle,  we  say,  which  the  Yoltaires  and  Sages  of  that  epoch 
are  prescribing  as  one's  duty  and  one's  glory :  *'  0  ye  kings,  why 
won't  you  do  good  to  maiikind,  then?"  Catherine,  a  sort  oif  sIm 
Louis  Quatorze,  was  equal  to  such  a  thing.  To  put  one's  cast  lover 
into  a  throne — poor  soul,  console  hm  in  that  manner— and  reduce  the 
long  dissentient  country  to  blessed  composure  under  him:  what  a 
thing !  Foolish  Poniatowski,  an  empty,  windy  creature,  redolent  of 
macassar  and  the  finer  susceptibilities  of  the  heart ;  him  she  did  make 
king  of  Poland ;  but  to  restore  the  long  dissentient  counti^'  ^  blessed 
composure  under  him — that  was  what  she  could  not  do.  Countries  in 
that  predicament  are  sometimes  very  difficult  to  compose.  The  Czarina 
took,  for  above  ^ye  years,  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  without  losing 
patience.  The  Czarina,  after  every  new  eflfort,  perceived  with  asto- 
nishment that  she  was  fftrthei'  from  success  than  ever.  With  astoniah- 
ment,  and  graduidly  with  irritation,  thickening  and  mounting  towards 
indignation. 

*  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  grandiose  Woman  handled, 
or  designed  to  handle,  a  doomed  Poland  in  the  merciless  feline- 
diabolic  way  set  forth  with  wearisome  loud  reiteration  in  those 
distracted  books :  playing  with  the  poor  coimtry  as  cat  does  with 
mouse ;  now  lifting  her  fell  paw,  letting  the  poor  mouse  go  loose  in 
floods  of  celestial  joy  and  hope  without  limit :  and  always  clutching 
the  helpless  creature  back  into  the  blackness  of  death,  before  eating  and 
ending  ii  Reason  flrst  is,  that  the  Czarina,  as  we  see  her  elsewhere, 
never  was  in  the  least  a  cat  or  a  devil,  but  a  mere  woman :  already 
virtual  proprietress  of  Poland,  and  needing  little  contrivance  to  keep 
it  virtually  hers.  Beason  second  is,  that  she  had  not  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  could  not  foreknow  the  Polish  events  of  the  next  ten 
years,  much  less,  shape  them  out  beforehand,  and  preside  over  them, 
like  a  devil,  or  otherwise,  in  the  way  supposed. 

'  My  own  private  conjecture,  I  confess,  has  rather  grown  to  bo,  on 
much  reading  of  these  Kulhietcs  and  distracted  books,  that  the  Czarina 
— who  was  a  grandiose  creature,  with  considerable  magnanimities, 
natural  and  acquired;  with  many  ostentations,  some  really  great 
qualities  and  talents ;  in  efifect,  a  Mnd  of  she  Louis  Quatorze  (if  the 
reader  will  reflect  on  the  royal  gentleman,  and  put  him  into  petticoats 
in  Eussia,  and  change  his  improper  females  for  improper  males)  —that 
the  Czarina,  very  clearly  resolute  to  keep  Poland  hers,  had  determined 
with  herself  to  do  something  very  handsome  in  regard  to  Poland ;  and 
to  gain  glory,  both  with  the  enlightened  philosophic  classes  and  with 
her  own  proud  heart,  by  her  treatment  of  that  intricate  matter.  "  On 
the  one  hand,"  thinks  she  (or  let  us  fftncy  she  thinks),  '*  here  is  Poland ; 
a  country  faUen  bedrid  amidst  anarchies,  curable  or  incurable ;  much 
tormented  with  religious  intolerance  at  tibis  time,  hateful  to  the  philo- 
sophic mind:  a  hateful  fanaticism  growing  upon  it  for  forty  years 
past  (though  it  is  quite  against  Polish  law),  and  the  cries  of  oppressed 
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DiBsidents' (Dissenters,  chiefly  of  the  Protestant  and  of  the  Greek 
persuasion)  becoming  more  and  more  distressing  to  hear.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  here  is  Poniatowski,  who. .  . 

*■  Let  us  make  him  King  of  Pbland,  with  furnishings,  and  set  him 
up  handsomely  in  the  world  !  We  will  close  the  Dissident  business 
for  him,  cure  many  a  curable  anarchy  of  Poland,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Voltaire  and  all  leading  spirits  of  mankind.  He  shall  have  outfit  of 
Eussian  troops,  poor  creature ;  and  be  able  to  put  down  anarchies,  and 
show  himself  a  useful  and  grateful  viceroy  for  us  there.  Outfit  of 
10,000  troops,  a  wise  Eussian  manager,  and  the  question  of  the 
Dissidents  to  be  settled  as  the  first  glory  of  his  reign.'  Ingenuous 
readers  are  invited  to  try,  in  their  diffuse,  vague  Eulhi^res,  and 
unintelligible  shrieky  Polish  histories,  whether  this  notion  does  not 
rise  on  them  as  a  possible  hiunan  explanation,  more  credible  than  tho 
feline-diabolic  one,  which  needs  withal  such  a  foreknowledge,  unattain- 
able by  cat  or  devil  ?  .  .  . .  What  we  shall  have  to  say  with  perfect 
certainty,  and  what  alone  concerns  us  in  our  own  affair,  is,  first.  That 
Catherine  did  proceed  by  this  method  of  crowning,  fitting  out  and 
otherwise  setting  up  Stanislas ;  did  attempt  settlement  (and  at  one 
time  thought  she  had  settled)  the  Dissident  question  and  some  cur- 
able anarchies ;  but  stirred  up  such  legions  of  incurable,  waxing  on 
her  hands,  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  as  were  abundantly  provoking 
and  astonishing :  and  that  within  the  next  eight  years  she  had  arrived, 
with  Poland  and  her  cargo  of  anarchies,  at  revolt,  which  struck  the 
world  dumb.  Dumb  with  astonishment  for  some  time ;  and  then  into 
tempests  of  vituperation  more  or  less  furious,  which  have  never  yet 
quite  ended,  though  sinking  gradually  to  lower  and  lower  stages  of 
human  vocality '  (vi.  411-415). 

So  much  for  Catherine ;  but  as  to  Frederic  and  Joseph,  omit- 
ting such  empyrean  arguments  as  may  be  derived  from  the 
*  eternal  Laws  and  Judgments,*  and  using  simply  the  ordinary 
standard  of  morality,  we  cannot  imagine  what  defence  or  apology 
is  to  be  tendered  for  them.  And  we  should  say  the  same  of  the 
great  Empress-Queen  Maria  Theresa,  were  it  not  that  history  seems 
to  have  consented  to  grant  her  absolution  on  easy  terms,  on  the 
score  of  a  few  sentimental  expressions  of  remorse.  They  had  no 
quarrel  with  Poland.  Their  provinces,  safe  by  their  position  and 
by  national  antipathies,  had  nothing  to  dread  from  the  contagion 
of  Polish  anarchy.  They  had  no  oppressed  races  to  protect  or 
avenge  ;  the  case  of  the  few  German  settlers  in  West  Preussen 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  furnishing  such  an  excuse.  They 
had  nothing  in  the  world  to  advance  for  themselves  but  the 
stereotyped  arguments — the  balance  of  power  must  be  preserved 
against  Kussia — and  the  annexations  were  so  very  convenient — 
and  the  *  interests  of  civilization '  so  pressing !  *  I  have  destroverf 
a  man  noxious  to  the  world,'  says  Eugene  Aiam :  *  with  tfc^ 
"Wealth  by  which  he  afflicted  society,  I  hare  be«i  the  meaitf  ^ 
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blessing  many.'  And  the  same  style  of  argument,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  has  been  equally  made  to  serve  the  turn  of 
the  high-handed  annexations  made  by  France  in  Europe  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  by  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Mexico ;  for,  however  ingeniously  political  sophistry 
may  spin  its  distinctions,  no  difference  worth  noting  can  really 
be  established  between  one  of  these  cases  and  another. 

Curious  as  is  the  mixture  of  defiance  and  apology  with  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  discusses  the  partition  itself,  still  more  remarkable, 
we  must  say,  is  the  manner  in  which  he  interprets  Frederic's 
own  explanations,  or  rather  his  studious  omission  of  explanations, 
on  the  whole  subject : — 

*  Yes,  truly  I  our  interests  are  very  visible ;  and  the  interests  and 
claims  and  wishes  of  Poland — are  they  nowhere  worthy  of  one  word 
from  you,  O  king  ?  Nowhere  that  I  have  noticed  :  nor  any  mention 
of  thom,  or  allusion  to  them :  though  the  world  is  still  so  convinced 
that,  perhaps,  they  were  something,  and  not  nothing !  Which  is  very 
curious.  In  the  whole  course  of  my  reading,  I  have  met  with  no 
autobiographer  more  careless  to  defend  himself  upon  points  in  dispute 
among  his  audience,  and  marked  as  criminal  against  him  by  many  of 
them.  Shadow  of  apology  on  such  points  you  search  for  in  vain.  In 
rapid  bare  summary  he  sets  down  the  sequel  of  facts,  as  if  assured 
beforehand  of  your  favourable  judgment,  or  with  the  profoundest 
indifference  to  how  you  shall  judge  them :  drops  his  actions,  as  an 
ostrich  does  its  young,  to  shift  for  themselves  in  the  wilderness,  and 
hurries  on  his  way.  This  stylo  of  his,  noticeable  of  old  in  regard  to 
Silesia  also,  has  considerably  hurt  him  with  the  common  find  of 
readers  :  who,  in  their  preconceived  suspicions  of  the  man,  are  all  the 
more  disgusted  at  tracing  in  him  not  the  least  anxiety  to  stand  well 
with  any  reader,  more  thsji  to  stand  ill — as  ill  as  any  reader  likes !' 
(vL  484). 

It  is  with  unfeigned  hesitation  that  we  venture  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Carlyle  on  a  question  so  peculiarly  involving  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subject :  but  we  should  have  been  inclined  to 
form  an  entirely  different  estimate  of  Frederic's  character,  as 
regards  this  especial  point,  namely,  his  desire  to  stand  well  with 
the  world  as  to  his  political  conduct.  We  imagine  him  to  have 
valued  '  public  opinion '  at  least  as  highly  as  Napoleon  did  him- 
self:  and  we  believe  the  reason  to  have  been  the  same:  thegpreat 
superiority  of  judgment  and  insight  into  the  real  causes  of  things 
which  characterised  them  both,  above  mere  ordinary  conquerors, 
not  any  sentimental  or  *soft'  motives  whatever.  We  ima- 
gine Frederic  to  have  estimated  the  force  of  general  approval, 
on  his  side  of  a  quarrel,  simply  by  a  rough  equation  with  so 
many  bayonets  and  artillery:  and  Napoleon  much  the  same. 
Frederic  indeed  never  descended  to  overshoot  his  mark  so  grossly 
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as  Napoleon  did,  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  this  advantage  for 
the  moment  by  the  indulgence  of  unbounded  mendacity,  though 
certain  to  be  found  out  immediately  afterwards.  But  he  seems 
to  us  to  have  taken  no  ordinary  amount  of  trouble  to  throw  dust 
in  the  public  eyes  by  an  assumption  of  honourable  motives,  so 
long  as  any  chance  remained  of  securing  an  advantage  thereby. 
He  piqued  himself — whenever  he  had  anything  like  a  toler- 
able case — in  appealing  to  the  circle  of  spectators  for  justi- 
fication : — 

*  J'ai  eu  en  vue  dans  cat  ouvrage  doux  objets  principaux*  (so  he 
introduces  his  history  of  the  Seven  Years'  War),  *  Tun  de  prouver  a 
la  post^rit6  et  do  mettre  en  Evidence  qu*il  n'a  pas  d^pendu  de  moi 
d*^viter  cette  guerre,  que  Thonneur  et  le  bien  do  T^tat  m*ont  ^mpeche 
de  consentir  a  la  paiz  a  d'autres  conditions  qu'a  cellos  ou  elle  a  ^to 
conclue:  mon  second  objet  a  ^te  de  d^taiUer  toutes  les  operations 
militaires,'  &c. 

So  in  July,  1757,  after  the  battle  of  Kolin  and  before  Rossbach, 
and  at  one  of  the  most  unfavourable  and  apparently  hopeless 
moments  of  that  struggle,  he  fires  off  from  Leitmeritz  an  *  Apo- 
logie  de  ma  Conduite  Politique,'  evidently  as  a  last  appeal  to 
European  opinion,  declaring  with  studied  humility  that  *  Un  bon 
prince,  sans  deroger  de  sa  d  ignite,  pent  et  doit  instruire  le  peuple, 
dont  il  rlest  que  le  chef  ou  le  premier  ministre^  des  raisons  qui  I'ont 
oblige  de  prendre  un  parti  plutot  que  Tautre.'*  Why,  then,  did 
he  not  follow  this  ordinary  system  of  appeal  to  public  opinion 
in  the  case  of  the  Partition?  For  two  reasons,  probably:  he 
had  nothing  in  reality  to  say  for  himself:  and  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  pay  virtue  the  homage  of  hypocrisy.  There  was  nothing 
to  gain  by  it :  no  national  opinion  with  which  he  cared  at  that 
moment  to  stand  well.  Austria  and  Russia  were  sharers  in  the 
dismemberment.  France  he  had  learned  (at  that  particular 
period  of  her  history)  to  regard  as  without  European  influence. 
It  was  certain  that  no  state  would  interfere  to  redress  the  wrong : 
why  give  himself  the  trouble  of  palliating  it  ?  With  a  heart  as 
hard  as  the  nether  millstone  to  all  but  considerations  of  expe- 
diency, he  might  safely  proceed  to  reclaim  his  heaths,  to  dyke 
off  his  luxuriant  marshes,  to  plant  his  German  colonies,  and  to 
starve  Danzig  into  rectifying  the  stinginess  of  the  Czarina,  in  not 
aUowing  him  to  occupy  it,  by  unconditional  surrender  of  its 

*  It  IB  true,  and  not  inconsistent  with  this,  that  Frederic  cannot  conclude  this 
Apologie,  clearly  drawn  and  well  reasoned,  without  being  tempted  by  the  mocking 
devil  who  sat  continually  at  his  elbow  to  spoil  it  by  a  conclusion  of  cynical  smarts 
ness.  '  Pauvres  humains  que  nous  sommes !  Le  public  ne  juge  point  de  notre 
conduite  par  nos  motifs,  mais  par  I'^v^nemeut.  Que  faut-il  done  fure  ?  II  faut 
6tre  heureux.' 
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freedom.*  From  a  Prussia,  thus  agfgrandised,  he  had  nothing  to 
expect  but  armed  and  enthusiastic  support,  and  the  opinions 
of  foreigners  were,  in  this  particular  case,  uninfluential  and 
unimportant.  *  In  the  matter  for  which  he  suffered,'  says  Mr. 
Thackeray,  in  his  inimitable  *  George  de  Barnwell,'  '  George 
could  never  be  brought  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  at  all  in  the 
wrong.  "  It  may  be  an  error  of  judgment,"  he  said,  "  but  it  is 
no  crime.  Were  it  crime,  I  should  feel  remorse.  Where  there 
is  no  remorse,  crime  cannot  exist  I  am  not  sorry:  therefore 
I  am  innocent     Is  the  proposition  a  fair  one  ?  "  ' 

Frederic  reigned  thirteen  years  longer,  after  the  first  partition 
of  Poland.  It  was  a  period  of  comparatively  small  interest  as 
regards  foreign  afibirs  :  or  rather  the  interests  which  then  came  to 
the  surface,  very  important  at  the  time,  have  not  proved  of  perma- 
nent consequence.  The  Prussian  War  of  1778,  popularly  termed 
the  Kartoffel-Krieg  or  Potato- War,  from  a  general  feeling  of  im- 
patience at  the  series  of  small  manceuvrings  and  skirmishes  about 
convoys  of  which  it  was  chiefly  made  up :  the  '  Fursten-Bund,' 
or  league  of  sovereign  princes  of  the  German  Empire  against 
the  ambitious  tendencies  of  Joseph  the  Second  towards  '  unifi- 
cation :*  soon  became  historically  obsolete,  when  in  a  very  few 
years  more  the  Empire  itself  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past 
'  To  the  present  class  of  readers,'  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  *  Fiirstenbund 
has  become  nothing :'  and  he  says  it  somewhat  regretfully  :  for  he 
has  been  pointing  out,  and  with  admirable  force  and  perspicacity, 
how  great  a  feat  of  statesmanship  *  Fiirstenbund '  really  was.  The 
whole  course  of  German  politics  in  the  year  1777-1785  contains 
a  fine  though  forgotten  lesson  of  kingly  contrivance.  If  the 
headstrong  encroachments  of  Joseph  had  not  been  met  by  so 
profound  a  combination  of  sagacity  with  courage  as  none  but 
Frederic  could  show,  the  Kaiser  would  most  assuredly  then  and 
there  have  restored  the  Empire  to  something  like  a  reality,  a 
body  of  vassals  under  one  Imperial  head.  Not  less  admirable 
was  the  skill  which,  with  so  far  inferior  means,  could  enter  on 
war  with  Austria  on  terms  of  equality  and  almost  superiority : 
and  the  singular  self-abnegation,  which  could  make  the  first  soldier 
of  his,  if  not  of  any  day,  deliberately  decline  to  risk  the  chances 
of  that  war,  brave  the  somewhat  contemptuous  judgment  of  the 
world  and  the  impatience  of  his  own  troops  and  subjects,  and 

♦  Even  Geography,  under  Mr.  Carlyle's  hand,  most  bend  a  little  here  and  there 
to  make  oat  an  excuse  for  Frederic.  '  Danzig  and  the  harbour-dues,  what  a  case ! 
Danzig  harbour,  that  is  to  say,  Netze  river,  belongs  mainly  to  Frederic,  Dansig 
city  not.*  The  river  Netze,  on  the  strength  of  which  Frederic  is  also  elsewhere 
called  *  Proprietor  of  Danzig  harbour,'  runs  into  the  Warta,  and  so  into  the  Oder, 
and  has  no  connexion  whatever  ^ith  Danzig  except  through  a  canal,  made,  unless 
we  are  mistaken,  by  Frederic  himself! 
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hold  in  his  hand  200,000  men  and  a  thousand  cannon,  motion* 
less,  a  whole  summer  through,  until  the^  object  for  which  seas  of 
blood  might  perhaps  have  been  shed  in  vain,  was  effected  at  no 
cost  at  all,  and  Germany  built  firmly  up  into  a  solid  confederacy, 
defying,  for  the  time  and  for  the  rest  of  Frederic's  life,  all  that 
Austrian  ambition  and  perseverance  might  effect.  These  seem 
to  us  triumphs  almost  as  great  as  those  of  the  Seven  Years'  War 
itself;  and  their  true  import  and  bearing  cannot  be  more  ably 
pointed  out  than  they  are  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  though  always  in  his 
cynical  way : — 

*  The  Prussian  army  was  fdll  of  ardour,  never  abler  "  for  fight " 
(insists  Schmettau),  which  indeed  tseems  to  have  been  the  fket  on 
every  small  occasion :  "  but  fatallv  forbidden  to  try  J "  Not  so  fatally, 
perhaps,  had  Schmettau  looked  beyond  his  epaidettes :  was  not  the 
thing,  by  that  slow  method,  got  done?  By  the  swifter  method, 
awakening  a  new  Seven  Years  business,  how  infinitely  costlier  might  it 
have  been  I '  (vi,  603). 

But,  independently  of  KartofTel-Krieg  and  Fiirstenbund,  and 
looking  to  domestic  history  only,  for  an  admirer  of  the  character 
and  abilities  of  Frederic  as  a  sovereign  these  are  years  of 
scarcely  less  value  than  those  of  his  most  brilliant  activity.  One 
longs  to  get  behind  the  veil  which  writers  of  unrivalled  super- 
ficiality and  stupidity  (those  to  whom  we  have  generally  to  turn 
for  the  political  outlines  of  his  life)  have  contrived  to  throw  over 
everything  really  worth  knowing  about  him  and  his  subjects  :  one 
longs  to  know  the  details  of  his  mode  of  government,  admini- 
stration, finance.  And,  for  our  own  parts,  we  have  a  particular 
anxiety  to  attain  something  like  a  satisfactory  notion  of  the 
progress  of  society  under  his  reign :  in  what  way  those  two 
master  movements — the  erection  of  a  new  first-rate  Prussian 
power  in  politics,  the  erection  of  a  new  literature  and  a  new 
world  of  thought  in  Germany — absolutely  contemporaneous,  and 
yet  seeming  to  touch  each  other  at  so  few  points — really  pro- 
ceeded in  unison,  and  what  they  had  in  common.  We  should 
have  had  some  satisfaction,  even  in  the  less  ambitious  occupation 
of  tracing  the  growth  of  Berlin  from  insignificance  to  splendour 
on  its  Sahara-like  site — of  Silesia  from  a  dismal  region  of  feudal 
de«ay  and  obstruction  to  one  of  the  wealthiest  provinces,  both  in 
agpricultural  and  commercial  prosperity,  which  Europe  has  to 
show.  Unfortunately,  we  must  say  it,  Mr.  Carlyle  leaves  us 
entirely  without  help  on  these  and  similar  questions.  Whether 
he  is  really  so  gluttonous  an  amateur  of  military  details  as  to 
think  that  every  forgotten  skirmish  in  the  Bohemian  mountains 
requires  to  be  embalmed  in  long  pages,  while  the  various  stages 
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of  social  progress  and  civil  administration  are  below  the  notice 
of  the  historian  of  a  hero  :  or  whether,  as  we  are  rather  inclined 
to  conjecture,  he  has  become  in  this  sixth  volume  thoroughly 
tired  of  his  work :  the  fact  is  at  all  events  so :  and  it  is  precisely 
oup  admiration  of  Mr.  Carljle,  our  sense  of  his  singular  origin- 
ality of  judgment  on  human  affairs,  and  of  the  power  which  he 
possesses  beyond  almost  all  men  of  projecting  himself  into  the 
past  as  he  describes  it,  which  causes  us  to  regret  it  the  more 
deeply. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  however,  as  himself  would  say,  can  only  do  his 
work  in  his  own  appointed  fashion;  and,  in  this  fashion,  he 
beckons  his  disciples  onward  to  partake  in  the  last  scene  of  all — 
the  exit  of  his  hero.  ^  His  death,'  we  are  told,  ^  seems  very  stem 
and  lonely;  a  man  of  such  affectionate  feelings,  too;  a  man 
with  more  sensibility  than  other  men  I  But  so  had  his  whole 
life  been,  stem  and  lonely.'  Who  made  it  so  ?  He  had  indeed 
outlived  his  companions  of  early  life — we  cannot  call  them  his 
friends — but  to  most  men,  of  even  ordinary  *  sensibility,'  there 
arises  a  second  crop  in  old  age  of  younger  lives,  in  which  they 
take  an  interest  often  far  exceeding  that  with  which  they  watched 
the  fortunes  of  their  contemporaries.  To  Frederic  this  most 
interesting  chapter  of  human  existence  was  all  but  absolutely 
sealed.  He  had  cared  little  for  those  who  had  grown  by  his 
side  :  he  cared  less  {pace  Mr.  Carlyle  and  his  one  or  two  stories 
about  great  nephews)  for  those  who  were  to  come  after  him. 
His  affectionate  relations  with  one  or  two  female  members  of  his 
family,  of  which  Mr.  Carlyle  makes  the  most,  were  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  correspondence — for  their  society  he  never 
seems  to  have  wished.  With  his  brothers,  especially  the  gene- 
rous Prince  Henry,  he  appears  to  have  been,  particularly  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  on  terms  of  systematic  coldness.  Of  his 
relations  with  his  wife,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle, his  admirer,  shall  himself  speak : — 

*  When  the  King,  after  the  Seven  Years'  War,  now  and  then,  in 
Carnival  season,  dined  with  the  Queen  in  her  apartments,  he  usually 
said  not  a  word  to  her.  He  merely,  on  entering,  on  sitting  down  at 
table  and  leaving  it,  made  the  customary  bows,  and  sat  opposite  to  her. 
Once  (in  the  Seventies)  the  Queen  was  ill  of  gout :  table  was  in  her 
apartments  ....  On  tms  occasion  the  King  •stepped  up  to  the  Queen, 
and  inquired  about  her  health  !  The  circumstance  occasioned  among 
the  company  present,  and  all  over  the  town  as  the  news  spread,  great 
wonder  and  sympathy  I  This  is  probably  the  last  time  he  ever  spoke 
to  her.' 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  more  and  more  solitary  and  saturnine, 
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he  made  himself  ready,  in  his  stem  way,  to  confront  the  last 
.  enemy : — 

'  He  well  knew  that  he  was  dying :  hut,  some  think,  expected  that 
the  end  might  be  a  little  farther  ofif.  There  is  a  grand  simplicity 
of  stoicism  in  him :  coming  as  if  by  nature,  or  by  long  second  nature  : 
finely  unconscious  of  itself^  and  finding  nothing  of  peculiar  ini  this  new 
trial  laid  on  it.  From  of  old,  life  has  been  infinitely  contemptible  to 
him.  In  death,  I  think,  he  has  neither  fear  nor  hope.  Atheism,  truly, 
he  never  could  abide ;  to  him,  as  to  all  of  us,  it  was  flatly  inconceivable 
that  intellect,  moral  emotion,  could  have  been  put  into  us  by  an 
Entity  that  had  none  of  its  own.  But  there,  pretty  much,  his  Theism 
seems  to  have  stopped.  Instinctively,  too,  he  believed,  no  man  more 
firmly,  that  Bight  alone  has  ultimately  any  strength  in  this  world : 
ultimately,  yes :  but  for  him  and  his  poor  brief  interests,  what  good 
was  it  ?  Hope  for  himself  in  Divine  Justice,  in  Divine  Providence, 
I  think  he  had  not  particularly  any :  that  the  unfathomable  Demiurgus 
should  concern  himself  with  such  a  set  of  paltry  ill-given  animalcules 
as  oneself  fmd  mankind  are,  this  also,  as  we  have  often  noticed,  is  in 
the  main  incredible  to  him.  A  sad  creed  this  of  the  king's :  he  had  to 
do  his  duty  without  fee  or  reward.  Yes,  reader,  and,  what  is  well 
worthy  your  attention,  you  will  have  difficulty  to  find,  in  the  annals  of 
any  creed,  a  king  or  man  who  stood  more  faithfully  to  his  duty ;  and, 
till  the  last  hour,  alone  concerned  himself  with  doing  that.'  (vi.  686). 

Thus  far,  at  all  events,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Carlyle :  that  there 
is  something  of  the  awful  in  the  contemplation  of  the  last  years 
of  this  strange  great  man*s  life  and  activity.  Without  love  in 
this  world,  without  hope  in  the  next;  inexpressibly  weary  of 
life,  and  having  long  outlived  its  illusions:  without  interests, 
without  objects,  without  companions ;  we  find  him  still  living 
and  working  on,  still  straining  every  nerve  in  the  performance, 
even  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  of  his  rigid,  self-imposed  debt  of 
duty,  labouring  like  the  journeyman  whose  task- work  has  to  be 
done  ere  the  night  approaches,  though  others,  for  whom  he  cares 
not  an  atom,  are  to  reap  whatever  of  benefit  may  result  from  it : 
a  spectacle  perhaps  without  example  in  the  history  of  sove- 
reigns, and  one  which  disposes  us  to  part  with  Frederic  on  terms 
of  more  heartfelt,  though  still  distant,  reverence,  than  all  Mr. 
Carlyle's  vehement  demands  on  our  admimtion  could  possibly 
extort  from  us. 

Differing,  as  we  must  do,  widely  from  him  in  our  estimate  of 
his  hero's  character,  and  in  our  estimate,  also,  of  the  historical 
interest  and  importance  of  a  vast  proportion  of  the  heavy  details 
which  he  has  dragged  so  painfully  to  light,  we  cannot  neverthe- 
less lay  down  his  book  without  regret  at  parting  with  an  ani- 
mated and  interesting  companion,  or  without  increase<l  respect 
for  the  extraordinary  power  which  he  has  lavished  on  what  seems 
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to  us  so  intractable  a  subject.  As  a  writer,  Mr,  Carlyle's  fame 
is  established :  criticism  has  done  its  worst  on  him :  imitation 
and  flattery  have  done  their  worst  also :  in  this  character 
*  nothing  can  touch  him  farther/  and  we  certainly  shall  not  pro- 
fane the  great  work  before  us  by  the  slight  handling  of  an  ordi- 
nary review.  Enough  to  say,  that,  after  forming  the  literary 
taste  of  England  and  America  to  an  extent  which  no  contem- 
porary (unless,  possibly,  one  of  a  very  different  class,  Macaulay) 
has  approached,  he  has  become,  while  yet  alive  and  at  work 
among  us,  something  of  a  classic.  His  peculiar  style  and  man- 
nerism seem  already  things  of  the  past  to  this  generation.  Imi- 
tators of  Carlyle  abounded  not  many  years  ago,  and  a  serious 
infliction  they  became.  They  are  already  comparatively  rare.  It  is 
something  strange  to  see  the  great  Master  himself  stepping  for- 
ward, after  years  of  silence,  and  occupying  again  the  same  field 
which  his  very  followers  had  deserted ;  to  trace,  in  his  own 
pages,  the  very  same  strange  but  impressive  diction,  the  same 
tours  deforce  of  style,  and  the  same  settled  eccentricities  of  thought, 
not  softened  in  the  least  degree  by  age  or  disuse,  which  we  hod 
already  begun  to  regard  as  antiquated  in  those  who  took  them  up 
at  second  hand.  It  is  like  the  return  of  the  magician,  in  Goethe's 
ballad,  to  the  house  which  he  had  abandoned  to  the  experiments 
of  his  foolish  and  conceited  apprentices,  and  his  calm  resumption 
of  authority  over  the  spirits  which  others  might  call,  but  he  alone 
could  control  when  called  :-=— 

*  Denn,  als  Geister, 

Euft  ench  nur,  zu  seinem  Zweoke, 

£m8t  hervor  der  alte  Meister.' 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Reports  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council^ 
1858-1864. 

2.  TraTisactions  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promption  of 
Social  Science. 

3.  A  Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene^  Prepared  especially  for  Use 
in  the  Medical  Service  of  the  Army.  By  E.  A.  Parkes,  MJD., 
F.R.S.     London,  1864. 

4.  TTie  Laws  relating  to  Public  Health — Sanitary^  Medical^ 
Protective ;  also  Notesy  Forms,  and  Practical  Instructions,  By 
Thomas  Baker,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law, 
&c.  &c.     London,  1865, 

5.  The  Metropolis  Local  Management  ActSy  with  Introduction^ 
Notesy  and  an  Appendix^  ^c.  By  E.  H.  Woolrych,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Magis- 
trates.    London,  1863. 
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6*  London  Shadows;  or^  the  Homes  of  the  Thousands,  By 
George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  Editor  of  the  *  Builder.'  London, 
1854. 

7.  Toum  Swamps  and  Social  Bridges^  the  Sequel  of  a  Glance  at 
the  Homes  of  the  Thousands,  By  George  Godwin,  F.R.S. 
London,  1859.  ^ 

8.  Another  Blow  for  Life,  By  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.  London, 
1864. 

9.  Publications  of  the  Ladies^  Sanitary  Association,     London. 

IT  has  often  been  said  that  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London  know  not  how  the  other  half  live.  With  equal 
truth  it  may  be  said  that  they  know  not  how  they  die.  Not  only 
the  struggle  for  food,  the  battle  against  want  (in  reference  to 
which  the  words  were  no  doubt  originally  used)  in  the  East,  is 
unknown  to  the  well-fed  dweller  in  the  West ;  but  the  long  slow 
fight — too  often  the  losing  fight — with  debility  and  disease  in 
the  ill-drained,  overcrowded,  tenements  of  the  poorer  districts, 
sounds  like  a  gloomy  fable  to  the  ears  of  those  who  inhabit 
Belgravia  and  Tyburnia.  True,  much  has  been  done  of  late 
years  to  mitigate  the  unwholesome  conditions  under  which  the 
poorer  classes  live,  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 

The  appearance  of  the  cholera  in  this  country  in  1831  gave  pro- 
bably the  first  impetus  of  any  consequence  to  sanitary  researches. 
Scared  by  the  appearance  of  the  pestilence,  persons  of  ordinary 
education  began  to  think  that  after  all  there  might  be  some  worse 
effect  from  an  overflowing  cesspool  than  an  undesirable  odour. 
It  began  to  strike  people  that  if  the  water  of  a  town  was  supplied 
from  sources  contaminated  by  animal  matter,  there  might  pos- 
sibly be  more  serious  consequences  than  a  flatness  of  taste. 
They  had  yet,  indeed,  to  learn  what  we  now  know,  that  the 
most  cool  and  agreeable  water  may  be  impregnated  with  the 
elements  of  mischief.  But  happily,  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
both  of  bad  water  supply  and  bad  drainage,  there  is  a  felt  incon- 
venience to  the  senses,  and  these  cases  suggested  general  inquiries, 
which  eventually  traced  lurking  sources  of  malaria  even  where 
the  senses  gave  no  alarm.  It  was  long,  however,  before  sanitary 
science  made  suflicient  progress  to  announce  certain  and  definite 
discoveries.  In  the  mean  time  the  cholera  had  departed,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  ceased  to  feel  any  very  keen  interest  in 
the  matter.  But  by  slow  degrees  men  of  science  made  them- 
selves heard,  and  men  of  action  began  to  take  up  the  subject  as 
one  of  practical  value. 

In  the  year  1839  appeared  the  first  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  and  about  the  same  time  the  fourth  Report  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commission  was  given  to  the  world.     These  were  noticed 
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in  1840  in  the  sixty  ^sizth  volume  of  this  Review,  and  attention  was 
called  to  the  important  light  which  they  threw  on  public  health 
and  mortality.  A  further  Report  from  the  Poor-law  Board  in 
1842,  dealt  expressly  with  the  question  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  labouring  population ;  and,  in  1844,  the  first  Report  of  the 
Health  of  Towns  Commission  was  presented  and  published.  All 
these  had  their  use ;  the  last  named,  more  especially,  proved  for 
years  the  great  magazine  from  which  sanitary  reformers  drew 
their  weapons. 

Parliament  now  began  to  take  up  the  subject  in  earnest  In 
the  year  1846,  was  passed  the  first  of  a  series  of  *  Nuisances 
Removal  Acts,'  which  have  been  altered  and  amended  from  time 
to  time  down  to  the  year  1862.  In  their  latest  form  they  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  our  present  sanitary 
code.  By  the  common  law  there  was  a  remedy  for  nearly 
every  nuisance  of  importance  by  action  or  indictment ;  by  the 
former  at  the  suit  of  a  private  person  complaining  of  a  private 
injury,  by  the  latter  when  the  comfort  of  the  public  was  con- 
cerned. But,  though  this  sounded  well  enough  in  theory,  the 
delay,  the  expense,  and  the  cumbrous  character  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, prevented  their  adoption  unless  in  extreme  cases.  True, 
in  many  instances,  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  jurisdiction  to 
interpose  in  a  more  effective  manner  by  injunction  against  the 
perpetrators  of  the  grievance ;  but  then  its  aid  was  never  sought 
except  where  the  complainants  possessed  both  money  and  deter- 
mination, and  when  the  evil  was  one  of  great  magnitude.*  The 
new  feature  introduced  in  1846  was  the  giving  a  summary  juris- 
diction in  such  matters  to  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the  alteration  have  proved  its  wisdom.  By  a  very 
small  expenditure  of  time  and  money  a  nuisance  proved  to  be 
injurious  to  health,  can  now  generally  be  got  rid  of ;  so  that 
there  is  little  excuse  for  inaction. 

Under  the  Acts  now  in  question  any  premises  in  such  a  state 
as  to  be  a  nuisance,  or  injurious  to  health  (including  foul  ditches, 
cesspools,  <Scc.,  animals  filthily  kept,  and  hurtful  accumulations 
or  deposits),  may  form  the  subject  of  magisterial  interference. 
Powers  of  entry  and  inspection  are  given  to  the  sanitary  autho- 
rities of  the  district  wherever  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
a  nuisance  exists,  and,  at  the  hearing  of  the  complaint,  the 
magistrates  have  power  to  make  a  really  effective  order  ;t  «md, 

by 

*  Strictly  speaking  our  enumeration  of  remedies  is  not  complete  without  the 
mention  of  Courts  Leet.  These  had  originally  a  prompt  and  salutary  jurisdiction 
in  cases  of  nuisance,  but  it  had  become  nearlv  obsolete,  and  its  inefficiency  is 
pointed  out  in  the  1st  'Report  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission/  p.  77. 

t  The  case  of  offensive  trades  and  manufactures  is  to  a  certain  extent  exempted 
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by  an  invaluable  clause,  ibis  power  is  expressly  extended,  so  as 
to  authorise  them  to  interpose  where  'any  house  is  so  over- 
crowded *  as  to  be  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants.'  Upon  proper  medical  testimony  they  can  act  in  a 
decisive  manner,  and  put  a  stop  to  such  overcrowding. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts  of 
1846  and  1847,  nor  on  the  *  Labouring  Classes  Lodging-houses ' 
Act,  passed  a  few  years  later.  These  Acts  are  enabling  only, 
and  not  compulsory.  Parishes  may,  if  they  please,  adopt  them, 
and  raise  money  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

The  year  1848  witnessed  the  introduction  of  a  comprehensive 
measure,  known  as  the  Public  Health  Act  This  Act  created 
a  Central  Board  of  Health,  and  contained  a  variety  of  special 
provisions  of  a  sanitary  nature.  For  our  present  object,  however, 
it  is  not  material  to  dwell  upon  them,  because  the  metropolis  was 
excepted  from  their  operation,  t  Various  Acts  of  a  like  nature 
followed,  the  general  scope  of  which  has  been  to  establish 
Local  Boards  in  most  places  of  importance  throughout  the 
country,  and,  finally,  to  transfer  the  central  authority  to  the 
Privy  Council  (21  and  22  Vict  c.  97,  since  made  perpetual). 
We  are  now  concerned  with  this  latter  point  alone,  and  only 
so  far  as  to  observe  that  though,  speaking  generally, f  no  direct 
authority  is  thereby  vested  in  the  Privy  Council  to  interfere 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis,  yet  an  unlimited  power  of 
inquiry  is  given  to  that  body,  the  effects  of  which,  in  stirring  up 
the  dormant  energies  of  the  parochial  functionaries  of  this  great 
city,  may  manifestly  be  of  much  use.  Moreover,  the  medical 
officer  attached  to  the  Council  is  directed  to  report  annually 
on  matters  affecting  the  public  health,  and  the  series  of  Blue- 
books  now  before  us,  containing  the  fruits  of  such  laboiurs, 
throws  light  on  many  questions  relating  to  London.  As  a  sample 
we  need  only  allude  to  the  Report  for  1863,  on  *  Hurtful  and 
HurtfuUy-conducted  Occupations,'  from  which  we  shall  make 
some  citations  presently.    We  have  now  reached  in  our  historical 

from  thii  summaiy  jurisdiction.  Yet  even  the  restricted  power  which  exists  in 
such  instances  has  been  frequently  set  in  motion  and  exercised  with  excellent 


*  There  appears  to  be  a  very  general  relation  between  overcrowding  and 
typhus,  just  as  there  is  between  bad  drains  and  typhoid  fevers  and  cholera. 

t  ^t  would  be  wrong  to  omit  to  mention  the  valuable  Beports  published  during 
its  somewhat  brief  existence  by  the  Central  Board  of  Health,  created  by  the  Act 
of  1848,  but  now  merged  in  the  Privy  Council.  Their  investigations  into  cholera 
are  especially  valuable. 

X  We  say  speaking  generally,  because,  whenever  any  part  of  England  appears 
to  be  threatened  with  any  formidable  epidemic,  very  important  and  wide-reaching 
powers  may  be  exercised  by  the  Council.  But  such  exceptional  cases  hardly  fall 
within  the  limits  of  oar  present  subject. 

Vol.  118. — No.  23S.  8  survey 
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survey  the  year  1849,  memorable  for  the  second  great  visitation 
of  cholera. 

In  the  few  weeks  extending  from  September  10th  to  October 
13th  the  metropolis  alone  lost  upwards  of  4000  of  its  inhabitants 
from  this  disease,  which  also  raged  with  greater  or  less  violence 
in  many  other  localities.  We  cite  from  the  ^  Annual  Roister ' 
for  that  year  an  able  summary  of  the  results  obtained  by  careful 
observation  of  the  course  taken  by  the  pestilence : — 

'  Wherever  neglect,  wherever  depression,  or  vioe  or  poverty,  pressed 
down  the  population,  there  the  pestilence  raged  with  its  retributive 
and  warning  arm — the  sins  of  omission  and  commission  were  revisited 
on  the  lives  of  those  who  perpetrated  or  permitted  them.  In  the  great 
cities,  the  abodes  of  intermingled  wealth  and  squalor,  the  pestilence 
had  its  chief  seats ;  the  foul  drains,  the  surcharged  cesspools,  the 
fetid  waters,  were  the  fruitful  reservoirs  of  deatL  From  the  filthy 
alleys  and  crowded  lodging-houses,  the  abodes  of  want  and  vice,  the 
pestilence  encircled  the  neighbouring  mansions  and  struck  down  their 
well-conditioned  tenants.  .  .  .  Large  towns,  especially  those  which 
are  badly  placed  or  drained ;  in  these  towns,  the  poorest  and  most 
crowded  portions,  the  worst  drained  and  ventUated  alleys,  the  neigh- 
bourhoods in  which  noisome  trades  ore  carried  on,  are  tiie  spots  in 
which  nature  and  art  combined  to  give  full  effect  to  the  deadly  visitar 
tion.  Elevated  and  dry  situations  were  as  usual  comparatively  exempt, 
some  even  presented  less  than  the  usual  average  of  mortidity ;  but 
even  in  these  favoured  spots,  man's  neglect  received  its  punidunent, 
and  some  vile  cesspool  or  fdthy  ditch  attracted  the  pestilence  to  a 
village  or  small  town  in  districts  which  were  otherwise  free  from  the 
scourge.' 

About  the  same  period  an  interesting  discovery  in  Chemistry 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  outcry  against  filth  and  neglect  as 
predisposing  causes  to  the  attacks  of  Cholera,  (n  the  year  1840 
Sch5nbein  of  Basle  discovered  the  existence  of  a  body  which  he 
termed  Ozone,  from  its  pungent  smell ;  and  ten  years  later  he 
described  its  characteristic  properties  and  announced  that  it  was 
produced  in  the  atmosphere,  especially  during  winter,  as  the 
result  of  electrical  changes.  It  was  from  the  first  observed  that 
this  body  had  a  great  similarity  to  oxygen,  so  long  known  as  a 
necessary  constituent  of  the  atmosphere  for  the  support  of  animal 
life.  ^Further  research  seemed  to  establish  that  the  two  were  in  fact 
the  same  element  under  different  modifications,  or,  to  speak  tech- 
nically, that  ozone  was  allotropic  oxygen.  The  newly-discovered 
form,  however,  was  clearly  endowed  with  far  more  activity,  and 
was  found  to  exhibit  much  stronger  affinities  than  common  oxygen. 
Experiments  indicated  that  ozone  combined  with  and  changed,  in 
a  rapid  manner,  organic  matters ;  and  it  therefore  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  great  natural  agent  employed  to  neutralise  the  dele^ 
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terious  ezfaalatioiis  of  decaying  substances.  Hence  a  solution  was 
deduced  for  the  perplexing  problem,  Why,  when  the  predisposing 
causes  of  dirt,  bad  drainage,  &c.,  were  in  no  worse  state  than 
usual,  one  year  rather  than  another  should  have  been  marked  by 
an  outbreak  of  Cholera?  The  solution  suggested  of  course  was, 
that  the  predisposing  causes  remaining  the  same,  there  might  in 
certain  seasons  be  some  deficiency  of  the  disinfecting  agent  in 
the  atmosphere.  We  have  seen  that  ozone  was  stated  by  its 
discoverer  to  be  especially  produced  during  electrical  changes ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  chemist  can  himself  obtain  it  by  passing  the 
electric  spark  silently  through  pure  dry  oxygen.  Now,  it  has 
been  confidently  stated,  as  the  result  of  investigation,  that  during 
a  period  of  Cholera  the  manifestation  of  electrical  tension  in  the 
atmosphere  has  been  found  to  be  diminished  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and  recourse  has  been  had  to  direct  experiment  to  ascer^ 
tain  the  amount  of  ozone  present  at  a  given  time  in  the  air  of 
any  place.  One  of  its  properties  is  to  decompose  iodide  of 
potassium.  Hence,  if  slips  of  paper  be  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
this  substance  mixed  witli  starch,  and  when  dry  exposed  to  the 
air,  they  may  be  used  as  a  test.  If  ozone  be  present,  it  will 
oxidise  the  potassium,  and  the  iodine,  being  set  free,  will  impart 
a  brownish  colour  to  the  paper.  When  wetted,  the  paper;  ex- 
hibits varying  shades  of  colour,  from  a  pinkish  white  and  iron- 
grey  to  a  blue,  according  to  the  amount  of  ozone.  Such  experi- 
ments, when  made  during  a  Cholera  season,  have  often  failed  to 
detect  more  than  an  insignificant  quantity  of  ozone  in  the  air 
around  London.* 

Now,  mankind  are  doubtless  unable  by  any  power  of  their 
own  to  aifect  the  supply  of  ozone  in  the  air  above  them ;  but  it 
i9»manifest  that  this  dieory  goes  to  enforce  with  tenfold  power  a 
duty  quite  within  their  reach,  viz.,  that  of  keeping  the  surface 
of  the  earth  on  which  they  live  as  free  as  may  be  from  those 
injurious  exhalations  which,  in  the  absence  of  tibe  great  neutral* 
ising  agent,  liot  unchecked  as  the  producers  of  disease  and 
death. 

We  have  given  the  above  theory  as  a  matter  of  history,  not  as 
universally  received  at  the  present  day.  Unquestionably  it  pre- 
vailed at  the  time,  and  gave  a  stimulus  to  sanitary  efforts.  But, 
on  the  one  hand,  many  chemists  now  speak  hesitatingly  as  to  tiie 
precise  influence  of  ozone ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
that  its  great  discoverer  has  recently  announced  a  somewhat 
modified  view  of  its  nature.     Oxygen,  in  fact,  is  reported  to  be 

*  It  oujght,  lioveTer,  in  fairness,  to  be  stated  that'  the  quantity  obtainable  at 
any  time  in  the  heart  of  a  populous  town  ia  inflniteaima]* 
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in  danger  of  being  degraded  from  the  rank  of  an  element  It  it 
now  suggested  that  it  is  a  combination  of  ozone  and  antozone, 
— two  elements  of  opposite  properties,  which  are,  under  certain 
circumstances,  set  free  in  a  pure  form.*  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, there  is  little  doubt  that^  ozone  stands  in  some  d^nite 
relation  to  the  purity  and  healthfulness  of  the  air  in  whidi  it  is 
present;  but  we  must,  perhaps,  wait  somewhat  longer  for  decisive 
experiments  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  such  relation. 

in  the  passage  above  cited  from  the  ^  Annual  Register  *  the 
reader  will  notice  that  ^crowded  lodging-houses'  are  enumerated 
as  hotbeds  of  disease.  In  1851  the  Legislature  took  up  this 
branch  of  the  Question,  and  by  an  Act  which  recited  (most 
truthfully)  that  *  it  would  tend  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  many  of  Her  Majesty's  poorer  subjects  if  provision  were  made 
for  the  well-ordering  of  Common  Lodging-houses,'  proceeded  to 
require  that  all  such  houses  should  be  roistered  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  local  authorities  for  the  city  or  place 
where  they  might  be  situated.  In  London  the  powers  of  the  Act 
are  executed  by  the  heads  of  the  police.  The  Act  was  amended 
and  extended  in  1853.  No  doubt  this  legislation  had  a  moral 
and  social,  quite  as  much  as  a  purely  sanitary,  intention ;  but 
some  of  the  sections  had  a  most  useful  bearing  on  public  health : 
as,  for  example,  the  clause  which  compels  the  owner  or  keeper 
of  such  a  lodging-house  tp  obtain  an  adequate  water-supply  and 
to  do  all  works  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  the  provision 
that  any  lodger  seized  witli  an  infectious  diseaise  may  be  removed 
to  an  hospital  by  the  authorities,  and,  if  necessary,  his  clothes  and 
bedding  destroyed.  Moreover,  the  general  result  of  police  in- 
spection, in  limiting  the  number  of  lodgers  and  effecting  some 
improvement  in  their  accommodation,  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended. 

The  years  1852  and  1853  were  marked  by  more  than  one 
measure  of  great  utility.  Conspicuous  amongst  them  stands  the 
Metropolis  Water  Act.  The  growth  of  a  vast  city  had  by 
degrees  rendered  its  great  river  more  and  more  impure,  and  it 
was  high  time  that  those  who  for  commercial  profit  undertook  to 
supply  water  to  the  public  of  London  should  be  placed  under 
effectual  control.  Accordingly,  it  was  now  provided  that  no 
water  supplied  for  domestic  use  should  be  taken  from  any  part 
of  the  Thames  below  Teddington  Lock ;  that  the  reservoirs 
should  be  covered,  or  else  that  the  water  should  be  filtered- before 
distribution ;  that  a  general  power  of  supervision  should  be  exer^ 
cised  by  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  that  sufficient  water  should  be 

*  See  the  'Quarterly  Jooznal  of  Science/  April,  1865,  p.  278. 
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supplied  at  an  adequate  pressure  to  reach  the  top  story  of  the 
highest  house,  provided  it  was  required  by  the  owners  or  occu- 
piers, and  paid  for  accordingly.  Lastly,  the  parochial  authorities 
were  empowered  to  compel  owners  and  occupiers  of  houses 
without  water  to  have  it  laid  on  at  their  own  expense. 

The  very  next  Act  in  the  Statute-book  is  one  by  which  Par- 
liament for  the  first  time  attempted  to  deal  on  a  great  scale 
with  the  difficult  subject  of  intramural  interment  by  the  *  Act 
to  amend  the  Laws  concerning  the  Burial  of  the  Dead  in  the 
Metropolis.'  The  main  features  of  that  Act,  notwithstanding 
minor  additions  and  alterations,  have  from  that  time  been  uni- 
formly adhered  to  and  maintained.  The  Secretary  of  State 
has  authority  to  order,  ^  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,' 
that  any  particular  burial-ground  shall  be  closed,  and  any  parish 
has  power  to  take  certain  simple  steps  for  procuring  a  new 
cemetery. 

Embarrassments  have,  no  dpubt,  arisen  in  various  places  in 
the  working  of  the  Burial  Acts,  but  they  are  due  to  the  inherent 
difficulty  of  preserving  vested  rights  when  wide  reforms  are  in 
operation,  and  have  never  been  such  as  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  general  system.  In  fact,  few  great  alterations,  were 
ever  adopted  with  a  more  general  or  more  intelligent  assent 

The  same  year,  1853,  saw  the  passing  of  an  Act  *to  make 
compulsory  the  practice  of  Vaccination,'  which  has  been  extended 
%  and  amended  in  several  recent  sessions  and  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  subject  vested  in  the  Privy  Council ;  but,  as 
these  enactments  relate  to  a  specific  disease  only,  we  shall  not 
further  discuss  them.  But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  legis- 
lation of  this  fertile  period.  It  comprehended  an  Act  to  abate 
the  Smoke  Nuisance.  Here  it  may,  perhaps,  be  asked  whether 
this  be  entitled  to  rank  as  a  sanitary  measure.  Some  persons 
are,  we  believe,  inclined  to  contend  diat  the  bad  effect  of  smoke 
on  the  respiratory  organs  is  counterbalanced  by  the  tendency  of 
the  particles  of  carbon  to  arrest  noxious  matters  in  the  atmo- 
sphere and  prevent  the  spread  of  infection.  We  are  not  disposed 
wholly  to  repudiate  this  view,  but  we  think  that  any  great  excess 
of  smoke  in  the  air  of  a  town  has  prejudicial  effects  both  of  a 
direct  and  indirect  kind.  Its  direct  result  is  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  solar  ray,  to  which  modem  science  is  daily  coming 
to  attach  a  greater  and  greater  importance  as  a  vivifying  agent; 
and  the  indirect  result  cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  by  a  short 
anecdote,  for  the  truth  of  which  we  can  vouch.  A  lady,  visiting 
a  poor  but  most  respectable  couple,  whose  apartment  was  an 
underground  kitchen  in  London,  ventured  to  suggest  that  the 
ventilation  would  be  much  improved  by  the  homely  process  of 
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opening  the  window.  *Well,  ma'am/  was  the  reply,  *we  did 
open  it  last  summer j  bat  the  blacks  came  in  so,  we  have  kept  it 
fastened  ever  since.'  And  so  they  had  1 — ^nailed  up,  and  with 
list  carefully  placed  round  every  crevice.  There  is  hardly  a 
close  and  unsavoury  room  in  this  metropolis  (and  they  are  legion) 
which  does  not  owe  some  of  its  unhealthiness  to  the  tenant's 
dread  of  *  the  blacks.' 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  the  last  great  visitation  of 
cholera — a  visitation  which,  though  less  destructive  on  the  whole 
than  that  of  1849,  was  full  of  usefol  lessons  in  regard  to  scientific 
precaution.  The  virulence  with  which  it  raged  in  certain  limited 
areas  induced  the  most  casual  observer  to  acquiesce  in  the 
theoiy  of  predisposing  causea  At  the  same  time  it  rendered 
the  inquiry  after  such  causes  more  easy  and  manageable.  The 
Golden-square  district  was  specially  notorious  as  one  in  which 
the  cholera  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent,  though  neighbouring 
districts  were  comparatively  free.  While  public  attention  was 
directed  to  the  subject,  elaborate  investigations  were  made  on 
the  spot,  both  under  the  directions  of  the  Board  of  Health  and 
by  odier  competent  authorities. 

Dr.  Lankester,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Social  Science 
Association,  in  1860,  does  not  scruple  to  say,  *The  fatal  outf- 
break  of  cholera  in  the  Golden-square  district  was  traced  to 
a  pump  in  Broad-street,  which  communicated  with  a  cesspool.'  * 
And,  no  doubt,  enough  appeared  both  in  this  and  other  cases  as 
to  the  effects  of  polluted  water,  to  justify  the  strictest  vigilance 
of  local  authorities  for  the  future,  as  well  as  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  Act  respecting  the  water  supply  fix>m  the  Thames. 

*  The  Begistrar-General  has  shown  (says  Professor  Parkes)  that 
the  districts  supplied  in  1853  by  the  Lambeth  Oompany  with  a  pure 
water,  and  part  by  the  Southwark  Company  with  an  impure  water, 
suffered  much  less  than  the  districts  supplied  by  the  latter  Company 
alone  (the  proportion  was  61  and  94  oases  respectively  to  100,000  <^ 
population) ;  and  Dr.  Snow  has  shown,  by  a  most  elaborate  inquiry, 
that  in  the  districts  partly  supplied  with  pure  water  by  the  Lambeth 
Company,  and  partly  with  impure  water  by  the  Southwark,t  the 
attacks  (rf  cholera  were  chiefly  in  the  houses  supplied  by  the  latter 
water.'  J 

•  Prof.  Parkes  says,  •  In  1854  occurred  the  celebrated  instance  of  the  Broad* 
street  Pomp  in  London,  vhich  was  investigated  by  a  Committee,  whose  Report, 
drawn  np  by  Mr.  John  Marshall,  of  University  College,  with  great  logical  power, 
contains  the  most  conrincing  evidence  that,  in  that  instance  at  any  rate,  the  poison 
of  cholera  found  its  way  into  the  body  through  the  drinking-water.' 

t  Our  readers  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Metropolis  Water  Act  of  1S52  had 
not  yet  come  into  full  operation.  See  *  Dr.  Sntherland't  Beport  to  the  Board  of 
Health,  1855,*  p.  40. 

X  *  Practical  Hygiene,*  p.  58. 
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But  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  takes  broader  ground. 
It  asserts  that  the  results  of  the  inquiry  show  that  most  of  the 
evils  against  which  sanitary  reformers  had  been  fulminating  for 
years,  were  more  or  less  operative.  It  says,  in  fact,  This  new 
outbreak  is  after  all  only  a  fresh  version  of  the  old  story.  If  you 
ask  what  is  to  be  done  in  future,  we  reply,  just  what  we  have 
been  insisting  upon  all  along — let  cesspools  be  filled  up;  let 
there  be  a  compulsory  and  more  perfect  system  of  house  drainage, 
with  proper  water  supply;  let  dustbins  be  frequently  emptied, 
and  never  constructed  within  an  inhabited  house ;  let  the  gullies 
be  trapped;  and  slaughter-houses  and  noxious  trades  removed 
asYar  as  may  be  from  human  dwellings.* 

Under  the  full  influence  of  the  fresh  interest  thus  given  to  the 
subject,  Parliament  came  to  the  consideration  of  me  sanitary 
clauses  intended  to  form  part  of  the  Bill  which  has  since  passed 
into  law  as  *The  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  1855.' 
By  this  measure  the  constitution  of  the  vestries  was  remodelled, 
and  the  Metropolis  Board  of  Works  created.f  To  the  latter 
body  was  assigned  the  charge  of  the  arterial  sewers,  and  the 
responsibility  for  the  drainage  of  London  considered  as  a  whole. 
To  the  former  belongs  the  construction  and  repair  of  all  sewers 
of  less  magnitude  situate  within  their  respective  parishes,  together 
with  the  supervision  of  house  drainage.  The  old  Commissions 
of  Sewers  were  from  henceforth  abolished.  Miscellaneous  clauses 
of  a  most  useful  character  were  inserted  in  this  Act,  partly 
derived  from  local  acts  previously  in  force  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  partly  framed  de  novOy  and  as  an  experiment.  These 
were  augmented  and  improved  by  the  Amendment  Act  of  1862, 
and  constitute  altogether  no  mean  contribution  to  sanitary  legis- 
lation. They  confer  upon  the  vestries  power  to  withhold  per- 
mission to  a  builder  to  commence  a  house  until  he  has  provided 
for  adequate  drainage ;  power  to  require  the  prompt  and  effectual 
repair  of  drains  in  existing  houses  when  in  bad  order  (including 
sufficient  water  supply  and  apparatus) ;  and  power  to  object 
before  the  magistrates  against  the  licensing  ,of  slaughterhouses 
and  cowhouses  (which  are  to  be  illegal,  unless  so  licensed). 
Moreover  underground  rooms  are  forbidden  to  be  used  as 
dwellings,  unless  they  comply  with  certain  requirements  as  to 
ventilation,  and  other  matters  essential  to  health.^     At  the  same 

time 

♦  See  the  '  Cholera  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health,'  1855  poMim, 

t  The  Metropolis  Board  of  Works  (as  most  of  our  readers  no  doaht  know)  Is 

composed  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  several  Vestries,  these  latter  conristing 

of  vestrymen  elected  on  a  uniform  system  by  the  ratepayers. 
X  Legislation  on  this  point  at  first  took  a  course  which  would  seem  to  show 

that  the  draftsman  must  have  been  from  the  sister  isle.    The  definition  of  a 
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time  the  vestries  were  made  the  *  local  authorities'  in  their 
respective  parishes  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Nuisances' 
Removal  Acts,  which  of  itself  gave  them  large  and  general 
powers.*  But  amongst  the  most  important  changes  now  intro- 
duced, must  be  reckoned  the  provision  that  every  vestry  should 
forthwith  appoint  a  *  Medical  Officer  of  Health '  and  an  *  Inspector 
of  Nuisances.'  The  former  officer  (who  must  be  a  legally  qualified 
medical  practitioner  of  skill  and  experience)  is  directed 

'  To  inspect  and  report  periodically  upon  the  sanitary  conditicm  of 
the  parish  or  district,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  diseases,  nKse 
especially  epidemics  increasing  the  rate  of  mortality,  and  to  point  out 
the  existence  of  any  nuisance  or  other  local  causes  which  are  likely  to 
originate  and  maintain  such  diseases,  and  injuriously  affect  the  health 
of  file  inhabitants,  and  to  take  cognisance  of  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  any  contagious  or  epidemic  diseases,  and  to  point  out  the  most 
efficacious  mode  of  checking  or  preventing  the  spread  of  such  diseases, 
and  also  to  point  out  the  most  efficient  modes  for  the  ventilation  of 
churches,  chapels,  schools,  lodging-houses,  and  other  public  edifices 
within  the  parish  or  district,  and  to  perform  any  other  duties  of  a  like 
nature  which  may  be  required  of  him.' 

The  mere  fact  that,  since  the  passing  of  this  Act,  a  gentleman 
of  skill  and  intelligence  is  to  be  found  in  every  London  parish, 
charged  with  such  duties,  is  of  itself  an  incalculable  benefit 
The  particular  method  in  which  his  duties  are  discharged,  varies 
somewhat  in  different  places.  In  some  instances,  he  makes  his 
report  directly  to  the  vestry  t  from  time  to  time,  who  thereupon 
give  their  sanction  to  such  of  his  recommendations  as  they  may 
deem  expedient  In  other  parishes,  a  standing  committee  is 
appointed  for  the  management  of  sanitary  questions,  which 
advises  with  the  medical  officer  as  to  the  details  of  the  necessary 
measures,  and  co-operates  with  him  both  in  their  preparation 
and  execution. 


'  dwelling '  by  the  Act  was  '  a  room  or  cellar  vhere  any  person  pa$9f$  the  uigM ; ' 
and  for  me  purpose  of  ascertaining  this  fact,  power  of  entry  was  giTen  to  the 
authorities  between  '  nine  in  the  rooming  and  six  in  the  CTeuing ! ' 

Of  course  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  ^t  by  this  means  such  direct  legal 
evidence  as  would  justify  a  conviction.  The  mistake,  which  bordered  on  toe 
ludicrous,  was  remedied  by  the  Act  of  1862.  That  Act  provides  that  'such 
evidence  as  may  give  rise  to  a  prcbable  presumption  that  some  person  passes  the 
night  in  such  room  or  cellar  shall  be  evidence,  until  the  contrary  be  made  to 
appear,  that  such  has  been  the  case.' 

It  still  remains  as  a  desideratum  that  the  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  should  be 
directly  charged  with  the  administration  of  this  clause.  At  present  the  only 
officers  whose  express  duty  it  is  to  look  to  it,  are  the  District  Surveyors,  whose 
ordinary  occupations  are  not  of  a  sanitary  nature. 

*  The  most  useful  of  these  Acts  was  passed  in  this  same  year. 

t  Throughout  this  paper  we  have  used  the  term  Vettry  for  the  sake  of  simplicitjT* 
But  where  two  parishes  are  united,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  governing  body  is 
styled  a  District  Board.    The  powers  are  the  same. 
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But  the  best  account  of  the  working  of  the  system  will  be 
found  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Social  Science  Association,  in 
1862,  by  Dr.  Ballard,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
parish  of  Islington. 

After  stating  that  the  schedules  of  the  district  registrars  of 
births  and  deaths,  and  the  books  of  the  various  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  and  workhouses  are  habitually  consulted  by  the 
officers  of  health,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  the  existence  of 
disease  or  mortality  exceeding  the  average  in  the  districts  under 
their  charge,  he  continues : — 

*  The  mode  in  which  all  this  information  is  utilised  may  be  illus« 
trated  by  my  own  method  of  proceeding  in  Islington,  which  I  believe 
does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  other  he^th  officers  in  other 
parishes.  On  receiving  the  mortuary  schedules,  I  take  out  from  them 
a  list  of  houses  where  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  of  an  epidemic 
character  have  occurred,  and  these  houses  are  visited  either  by  the 
Inspector  of  Nuisances,  or  by  myself,  and  the  conditions  of  drainage, 
ventilation,  water-supply,  crowding,  &c.,  are  noted  down  upon  a  form 
provided  for  the  purpose :  corresponding  to  this  is  another  form  on 
which  I  enter  the  recommendation  for  improvements  that  it  is  neces- 
sary should  be  carried  out.  The  same  thing  is  done  in  respect  of 
houses  where  cases  of  epidemic  sickness  are  ascertained  to  be  existent. 
And  as  these  deaths  and  cases  of  illness  could  not  possibly  be  all 
attended  to,  those  houses  are  preferred  for  immediate  inquiry  which 
are  situated  in  the  poorest  localities,  or  where  the  diseases  referred  to 
are  manifesting  a  £sposition  to  spread.  These  recommendations  are 
laid  before  a  Committee  of  the  vestry,  which  sanctions  the  issue  of  the 
requisite  orders.  Thus  much  for  immediate  action.  But,  in  addition, 
I  keep  a  list  of  all  the  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  in  my  parish,  on 
which  every  week  I  enter  the  particular  house  in  which  a  death  has 
occurred,  specifying  the  character  of  the  disease,  whether  it  is  of  a 
child  or  adult,  and  also  record  the  occurrence  of  a  death  from  certain 
specific  diseases.  Where  two  deaths  are  thus  found  to  occur  in  any 
house  within  the  year,  that  house  is  put  upon  the  list  for  inspection ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  a  list  of  streets  is  made  out  in  which  the 
mortality  has  been  the  highest,  and  especially  in  which  the  infant 
deaths  have  been  most  numerous,  and  these  streets  are  inspected  house 
by  house  in  the  course  of  the  next  year.  Dividing  my  parish  also 
into  minor  districts,  I  am  enabled  by  the  aid  of  my  street  list  to 
ascertain  what  neighbourhoods  have  especially  suffered  during  the 
year,  and  to  these  again  my  own  attention  and  that  of  the  Inspector  is 
particularly  directed  in  the  succeeding  year.*  ♦ 

If  we  ask,  what  are  the  actual  results  of  all  this  machinery. 
Dr.  Ballard  will  again   come   to  our  aid.     From    the  annual 

*  *  Proceedings  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science, 
1862/  p.  668. 
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reports  of  the  health  officers,  and  from  special  returns  obtained 
by  him  for  the  purpose,  he  thus  summarises  the  results  for  the 
first  five  years  of  this  work : — 

'  We  have  in  sixteen  districts  only  (not  half  of  the  metropolis) 
25,410  cesspools  abolished,  and  65,826  houses  newly  drained  or  thdr 
drainage  amended.  In  fifteen  districts  only,  out  of  the  whole  metro- 
polis, §4,179  privies  amended,  mostly  by  their  conversion  into  water- 
closets,  and  5395  houses  supplied  with  water  for  domestic  purposes, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  never  had  any  previously.  In  fourteen 
districts  only,  out  of  the  whole  metropolis,  14,490  yards  improved  by 
paving,  drainage,  or  lime-whiting,  and  13,926  residences  of  the  poor, 
at  least,  cleansed  and  lime-washed.  Let  me  pass  over  for  the  Bioment 
every  other  improvement,  and  estimate  merely  the  cesspools  abolished 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area  at  twice  tiie  number  stated  above 
(an  estimate  which  less  perfect  returns  in  my  possession  lead  me  to 
believe  to  be  fScur  below  the  truth),  there  has  been  cleared  away  from 
the  midst  of  us  a  mass  of  putrescent  filth  which  would  cover  an  area  of 
more  than  ten  acres,  of  several  feet  in  depth,  calculating  the  50,920 
cesspools  at  only  a  square  yard  in  superficial  extent ;  and  this  filth 
has  been  for  years  lying  at  our  very  doors,  and  its  emanations  have 
been  entering  our  houses,  and  instilling  poison  into  the  atmosj^ere 
we  have  been  working  in  by  day,  and  sleeping  in  by  night.  But  when 
they  consider  the  other  house  amendments  effected,  tibe  strict  watch 
which  the  health  officers  have  endeavoured  to  keep  over  the  crowding 
of  tenements,  and  the  occupation  of  cellars  and  latchens  as  sleeping- 
rooms,  the  Association  will  be  able  to  form  some  imperfect  idea  of  the 
work  accomplished  in  purifying  the  habitations  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially of  the  labouring  classes,  in  London.'  * 

No  part  of  the  medical  officer's  duty  has  proved  of  more 
delicacy  than  his  dealing  with  offensive  trades  and  manufactures. 
Parliament  has  hesitated  to  arm  him  with  the  same  powers  as  in 
the  case  of  private  individuals,  and  magistrates  have  hesitated  to 
use  even  the  powers  which  exist     Yet  Dr.  Ballard  says : — 

'  In  many  instances  it  was  clear  that  manufacturers  were  throwing 
away  valuable  trade  products,  which  it  would  have  been  to  their  advan- 
tage to  collect,  in  others  this  was  less  apparent,  in  aU  it  was  evident 
that  public  comfort  demanded  that  some^ing  diould  be  done.  And 
much  has  been  done ;  first,  by  vindicating  the  authority  of  the  law ; 
and  then  by  pointing  out  quietly  to  the  manu&cturers  the  loss  they 

*  With  this  statement  of  work  done,  the  reader  should  compare  the  evidence  of 
the  actoal  effect  on  human  life  furnished  bv  the  '  Bills  of  Moitality/  '  The  mean 
death-rate  of  London '  (says  Dr.  Sanderson,  the  able  and  scientific  Officer  of  Health  of 
the  parish  of  Paddington)  *  is  nearly  6  per  cent,  less  than  before  the  advent  of  cholera 
in  1849 ;  so  that  even  if  further  progress  were  to  be  arrested,  an  annual  saving  of 
4000  lives  coold  be  effected  in  the  metroj^Us.  The  vitality  of  the  population 
fiUls  far  short  indeed  of  that  which  pr^uls  m  rural  districts,  but  better  r^ulti  may 
be  hoped  for,  for  many  salutary  changes  are  in  progress,  and  some  are  on  the  eve 
of  accomplishment.* — Report  to  Vedry,  MicihaelmaSt  1862. 
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were  incumng,  and' by  snggestmg  to  them  and  contriying  with  them 
methods  of  abating  the  annoyance  they  created.  Let  me  allude  to  a 
single  instance  in  my  own  experience  out  of  very  many  I  could  adduce. 
There  is  in  my  paridb,  at  Belle  Isle,  a  congregation  of  varnish  facto- 
ries, the  fumes  from  which  annoyed  the  inhabitants  at  a  distance  of  a 
mile  or  more  from  tha  works.  As  I  write,  there  is  at  King's  Cross 
daily  in  full  work  one  of  these  very  manufactories,  the  nature  of  whose 
trade  could  not  even  be  guessed  at,  except  by  the  inscription  over  the 
gateway,  although  the  workshops  are  closely  hemmed  in  by  densely- 
populated  houses.'  * 

Such  a  statement  shows  that  a  great  though  noiseless  alteration 
must  have  been  effected  in  the  condition  of  many  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  And  could  the  summary  be  extended  up  to  the 
present  moment,  we  believe  it  would  be  shown  that  improve- 
ment has  been  going  on  steadily  in  the  interval. 

And  first  as  regards  cowhouses.  In  the  year  1859  Mr.  Godwin, 
the  able  and  philanthropic  editor  of  the  *  Builder^  newspaper, 
published  a  litUe  work  called  *  Town  Swamps  and  Social  Bridges,' 
in  which  he  drew  attention  to  many  glaring  defects  in  the 
sanitary  state  of  London.     At  p.  13,  he  says  :— 

^  London  cows  are,  in  many  cases,  kept  in  many  places  where  the 
poor  brutes  are  not  only  destroyed  themselves,  but  are  made  the  cause 
of  destruction  to  those  living  around.  All  who  dwell  near  a  cow- 
keeper  know  the  abominable  smells  which  proceed  from  his  sheds  and 
pollute  the  atmosphere  during  both  summer  and  winter :  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  such  places.  ...  In  parts  of  the 
metropolis  that  we  could  mention,  cows  are  kept  standing  closely  side 
by  side  in  sheds  placed  in  narrow  lanes  amidst  a  crowded  population, 
^e  pen  is  not  so  effective  in  conveying  an  impression  of  such  places 
as  thej pencil,  as  we  give  a  view  f  of  a  *'  dairy''  sketched  on  the  spot 
in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  where,  as  will  be  seen,  fiunilies  reside 
in  the  rooms  above.  The  alley  in  which  it  is  situated  is  so  narrow, 
that  Scotf  s  description  of  another  sort  of  locality  in  '  Bokeby '  will 
apply: — 

*'  For  though  the  sun  was  on  the  hill. 
In  that  dark  dell  'twas  twilight  stiU." 

Bemdes  the  unnatural  gloom,  confined  space,  and  in  some  instances 
want  of  drainage,  the  food  of  the  London  cows  which  consists  mainly 
of  grains  and  other  refuse  from  the  breweries,  is  not  good;  and 
although  it  may  increase  the  quantity,  cannot  improve  the  qualify  of 
the  milk.  When  we  consider  what  an  important  part  milk  is  of  the 
food  of  young  children,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance.' 

Readers  of  Madame  de  Genlis  will  remember  that,  in  accord- 

*  Sanderson, '  Report  to  Vestrjr,  Michaehnas,  1862/  p.  662. 

t  We  heartily  with  we  could  transfer  Mr.  Godwin's  sk^h  to  our  pages. 
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ance  with  an  old  but  questionable  theory,  she  represents  her 
heroine  Delphine  as  sent  to  live  with  cows  at  a  dairy  farm  for 
the  benefit  of  her  health.  But  not  even  Madame  de  Genlis  could 
imagine  that  the  health  either  of  men  and  women  or  cows  could 
bo  improved  by  such  juxtaposition  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  as 
here  depicted.  In  1862  came  the  Metropolis  Management  Amend- 
ment Act,  and  it  was  thereby  enacted  that  no  cowhouse  should  be 
used  without  a  licence  from  the  magistrates,  and  that  all  parties 
applying  for  such  licences  should  give  notice  to  the  vestries  of 
their  respective  parishes,  who  should  thereupon  be  at  liberty  to 
show  cause  against  the  granting  of  the  licences.  The  effect  of 
this  enactment  has  virtually  been  to  make  cowkeepers  comply 
with  very  stringent  regulations  as  to  position,  cleanliness,  and 
general  management,  and  to  close  such  cow-stables  as  were  so 
situated  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  other  than 
nuisances  under  any  circumstances.  Dr.  Lankester,  the  medical 
officer  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  has  gone  a  step  further.  Con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  London  should  not  be 
adequately  supplied  with  milk  from  dairies  in  the  suburbs,  brought 
to  town  by  railway,  he  has  persuaded  his  vestry  to  object  in  toto 
to  all  licences  for  die  keeping  of  cows,  and  in  his  Report  for  1863 
he  tells  us  *  there  is  no  longer  a  cowhouse  in  the  parish.' 

We  might  extract  similar  passages  from  Mr.  Godwin  as  to 
slaughterhouses :  these  likewise  are  now  licensed  and  controlled 
in  the  same  manner  as  cowhouses. 

Now  then  a  word  as  to  cesspools.  What  they  were  under  the 
old  system  let  us  again  hear  from  Mr.  Godwin : — 

'  The  cesspool  system  is  fraught  with  danger,  and  must  on  no 
account  be  permitted.  In  some  of  the  old  neighbourhoods  it  is  not 
possible  to  discover  whether  there  are  cesspools  or  not,  the  disguise 
being  artfully  managed ;  though  the  arrangement  is  such  as  to  tibrow 
deadly  emanations  into  the  house.  A  few  months  ago  (1859)  the 
cesspool  of  a  house  in  Islington  was  disguised ;  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  record  the  following  circumstances  connected  with  it.  The  cess- 
pool, serving  for  three  houses,  had  been  covered  over  and  trapped ;  of 
course  it  was  speedily  filled  with  liquid,  which  became  daily  more 
impure,  and  passed  to  the  imperfect  drain,  and  to  the  untrapped  sinks. 
Moreover,  the  whole  basement  of  the  house  was  impregnated  with 
impure  matter.  The  upper  part  of  this  house  (three  rooms)  was 
occupied  by  a  family  of  eight  persons  (six  children — ^the  wife  was 
soon  after  arrival  confined).  At  the  time  of  removal  to  this  place  a 
more  healthy-looking  group  of  children  could  not  be  found;  soon 
after  moving  hither  firom  a  more  northern  part  of  Islington,  where  the 
drainage  was  complete,  the  complexion  of  the  children  became  more 
pallid.  It  was  difficult,  notwithstanding  all  endeavours,  to  get  venti- 
lation at  night,  or  to  rise  in  the  morning,  in  consequence  of  a  drowsi- 
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nefls.    In  a  few  days  the  children  were  more  or  less  troubled  with 
eraptions  of  the  skin.' 

Low  fever,  typhus  fever,  and  rheumatic  fever  supervened  (he 
tells  us)  in  the  case  of  various  of  the  inhabitants,  and  ^  after  the 
confinement  of  the  wife  she  was  placed  in  great  danger,  and 
exhibited  symptoms  not  likely  to  occur  in  a  well-drained  and 
properly-ventilated  dwelling.'  On  the  other  hand,  *  only  six  or 
seven  weeks  elapsed,  after  the  removal  of  this  family  to  a  healthy 
locality,  before  the  improvement  in  their  condition  was  as  re- 
markable as  its  change  for  the  worse  was  on  the  other  occasion.'  * 
In  his  visits  to  Spitalfields  Mr.  Godwin  finds  a  house  of  like 
kind,  and  a  scene  taking  place  in  it,  which  he  says  'had  been 
described  by  anticipation  : — 

*  A  poor  worn  weaver  there  works  for  his  bread 
Working  on,  working  on,  far  in  the  night ;  J 
His  daughter  breathes  hollowly,  lying  abed, 
ijid  the  wasting  clay 
Lets  the  spirit  play 
Over  her  face  with  a  flickering  light  I 

But  the  loom  is  stopped ;  and  down  by  the  bed 

The  father  kneels  by  his  dying  child ; 
But  vainly  he  speaks— her  time  is  sped ; 

No  answer  there  comes  to  his  outcry  wild, 
For  the  child  stares  out  with  her  glazed  eyes, 
Till  the  eyes  turn  back,  and  she  silently  dies ! 

And  they  call  it  a  fever 

Putrid  or  low; 
But  I  and  the  weaver 
Both  of  us  know 
That  the  fetid  well-water  and  steaming  styes. 
And  the  choked  drain's  gases  that  unseen  rise, 

Subtle  and  stiU, 
Sure  and  slow, 
Certain  to  kill 

With  an  unheard  blow, 
Are  the  Sends  who  poisoned  that  maiden's  breatli, 
And  cling  to  her  still  as  she  sleeps  in  death ! '  f 

We  will  only  add  the  following  from  Dr.  Tripe  concerning 
three  streets  in  Hackney : — 

'  In  1858,  when  the  drainage  was  fair  (i.  e.  by  a  small  private  sewer}, 
there  were  thirteen  deaths;  in  1859,  when  the  drainage  was  baa, 
twenty-five  deaths ;  in  1860,  when  the  drainage  was  again  good,  there 
were  fourteen  deaths.  In  1858  there  was  not  any  death  &om  fever, 
in  1859  there  were  five  deaths,  and  in  1860  only  one  death.'  X 

*  '  Town  Swamps,'  p.  60.     f  *  London  Shadows/  p.  31.    }  Cited  by  Dr.  Ballard. 
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Can  any  one  after  this  doabt  as  to  the  benefit  of  compelling 
effective  house-drainage  ?  As  little  surely  can  any  one  deny  the 
advantage  of  supplying  water  for  all  domestic  purposes  to  booses 
^  which  for  the  most  part  never  had  any  previously/ 

Sceptics,  if  such  there  be,  must  surely  be  related  to  the  Monte- 
negrin, of  whom  Lady  Strangford  tells  us  in  her  lively  tour 
to  *  The  Eastern  Shores  of  the  Adriatic/  who  seeing  one  of  the 
party  performing  copious  ablutions  mare  Anglorum^  cried  out, 
^  Ah  I  I  look  on  you  now  as  an  enemy  to  mankind  I  Water  was 
given  us  by  the  good  God  to  drink  inside,  not  to  waste  on  our 
skins  1 '  *  True,  by  cleansing  our  houses  we  polluted  our  river, 
and  have  had  to  resort  to  an  expensive  system  of  main  drainage 
to  remove  the  evil.  True,  again,  that  it  is  a  disputed  question 
whether  we  have  done  the  very  best  thing  possible,  and  that  other 
modes  of  dealing  with  sewage  have  been  suggested.  But  such 
disputes  (whatever  they  may  eventually  lead  to)  must  not  be 
allowed  to  throw  a  doubt  over  the  substantial  benefit  effected  by 
the  abolition  of  the  old  cesspool  in  a  town  where  human  dwellings 
are  so  closely  packed  as  in  London.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
*the  danger  arising  from  any  atmospheric  combination  varies 
inversely  as  the  rapidity  of  its  diffusion.  Malaria  in  a  valley  is 
more  dangerous  than  on  a  plain,  and  so  what  is  harmless  in  the 
open  country  may  be  perilous  in  a  pent-up  court  in  London.  A 
slight  pollution  in  the  streets  is  worse  than  the  foulest  stink  in 
the  river,  and  an  almost  imperceptible  taint  in  the  home  is  far 
more  to  be  feared  than  the  most  offensive  open  sewer  grating 
outside.  It  is  therefore  more  important  to  eliminate  sewage  and 
all  the  products  of  its  decomposition  from  our  houses  than  to  get 
rid  of  it  in  the  streets  or  in  the  river.'  f 

The  question  of  the  disposal  and  utilisation  of  sewage  is  one 
which  can  only  be  solved  by  cautious  experiment  Evidence  is 
in  existence  which  goes  far  to  show  that  it  is  likely  to  be  solved 
by  systems  of  drainage  which  will  combine  the  purification  of 
streams  with  the  fertilisation  of  land.}     But  the  subject  in  its 

*  An  important  secondary  reason  for  a  large  water-supply,  which  might  not 
strike  every  one,  is  thus  given  hy  Dr.  Sanderson : — *  It  has  been  found  by  carefhl 
experiment  on  a  large  scale,  that  the  deposit  of  solid  matter  cannot  be  prevented, 
even  in  sewers  of  the  most  vapproved  form  and  construction,  unless  the  material 
which  is  hourly  discharged  Into  them  be  dilated  with  at  least  400  times  its  bulk 
of  water,  to  ensure  which  it  is  necessary  that  a  waste  of  water  should  enter  the 
sewers  amounting  to  30  or  40  gallons  daily  for  each  person/ — Beport  to  Paddington 
Ve$try,  Michadmoi,  1862. 

t  See  an  able  article  on  the  Hygiene  of  Habitations  in  the  <  British  and  Foreign 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review '  for  October,  1861. 

t  It  is  very  necessary  that  in  such  experiments  the  sanitary  side  of  the  question 
should  be  kept  in  view.  If  sewage  matter  should  be  extensively  used  witiioat 
some  disinfectant  or  other  safeguard  being  employed  we  should  rear  that  injury 
to  health  might  ensue. 
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wider  applications  goes  beyond  tlie  scope  of  our  present  subject, 
which  regards  London  alone:  we  shsJl  therefore  content  our- 
selves with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  main  drainage  of  London.  Under 
the  powers  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  and  subse- 
quent Acts  of  a  like  nature,  the  Metropolis  Board  of  Works 
planned,  and  have  now  nearly  completed,  a  system  of  drainage, 
consisting  of  three  great  arterial  lines  of  sewer  on  each  side  of 
the  Thames.  On  3ie  north  of  the  river  the  high-level  sewer 
commences  at  Hampstead,  intercepts  and  carries  off  the  sewage 
of  that  place,  Highgate,  Hackney,  Clapton,  Stoke  Newington, 
and  Holloway,  and  after  running  a  course  of  seven  miles  forms  a 
junction  with  the  middle-level  sewer  at  Bow.  This  latter  comes 
from  the  Harrow-road  by  way  of  Oxford-street,  Clerkenwell- 
green.  Old-street-road,  Shoreditch,  Bethnal-Green-road,  and 
Green-street,  and  brings  with  it]  the  sewage  of  the  districts 
adjoining  its  course.  At  the  same  point  also  arrives  (or  rather 
will  arrive  when  completed)  the  low-level  sewer.  This  comes 
from  the  south-west  of  London  through  Bessborough-strcet  to 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  and  thence  along  the  river-side,  where  it  is 
intended  to  take  its  course  under  the  Thames  embankment,  and 
so  to  Tower-hill  and  by  the  Commercial-road.  From  Bow  the 
great  outfall  sewer  is  carried  across  the  marshes,  raised  high 
above  the  flats  by  embankments  and  arches,  until  it  reaches 
Barking  Creek.  A  similar  threefold  system  of  sewers  is  pro- 
vided for  the  part  of  the  metropolis  south  of  the  Thames,  with  an 
outfall  into  the  river  at  Crossness.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the 
low-level  sewers  would  not  meet  the  higher  at  the  same  elevation. 
Hence,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a  common  outfall  into  the  river, 
pumping-stations  have  been  constructed,  where  the  sewage  is 
lifted  by  steam  power.  In  the  end,  the  contents  of  the  whole 
system  on  each  side  of  the  Thames  are  passed  into  huge  reser- 
voirs, so  situated  that  their  contents  can  be  discharged  into  the 
river  at  high  water.  In  this  lies  the  virtue  of  the  whole  scheme. 
Under  the  old  plan  the  sewage  found  its  way  into  the  bed  of  the 
river  at  or  near  low  water,  the  mouths  of  the  pipes  having  a  flap 
which  the  rising  tide  closed,  in  order  to  prevent  its  flooding  the 
sewers.  The  consequence  was  that  the  mass  discharged  during 
the  previous  ebb  was  churned  up  and  brought  back  to  London  by 
the  incoming  tide.  Under  the  new  system  it  is  calculated  not 
only  that  the  sewage  will  be  diluted  by  the  whole  mass  of  water 
of  the  river,  but  that  the  ebb  tide  will  sweep  it  away  too  far  to  be 
brought  back  again  by  the  returning  stream. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  go  more  at  length  into  this  great 
work  (the  cost  of  which  will  be  somewhat  over  4,000,000/.)  as  a 
triumph  of  engineering ;  but  we  must  forbear,  both  because  we 
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have  other  matter  before  us,  and  also  because  it  has  occupied  so 
large  a  share  of  public  attention,  that  our  readers  are  probably  £gur 
better  acquainted  with  it  than  with  other  subjects  on  which  we 
must  say  something  before  we  conclude. 

We  are  approaching  the  end  of  the  very  imperfect  enumeration 
which  our  space  has  allowed  us  to  present  of  recent  sanitary 
reforms.*  But  we  must  not  wholly  omit  the  powers  for  regu- 
lating bakehouses  both  as  to  cleanliness  and  as  to  the  hoars  of 
labour  therein  (26  and  27  Vict,  c.  40),  and  the  powers  of  in- 
specting and  seizing  bad  or  diseased  meat  exposed  for  sale 
(26  and  27  Vict,  c.  117,  and  previous  Acts  in  pari  materie)^ 
vested  in  the  local  authorities.  The  latter  are  very  useful  in  those 
districts  of  the  metropolis  where  large  markets  exist,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  require  to  be  extended.  The  revelations 
recently  made  respecting  trichinosis  are  sufficiently  startling.  It 
appears  from  the  able  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Althaus  on  this  disease, 
that  the  flesh  of  pigs  is  frequently  infested  by  a  very  small  worm, 
called  the  trichina  spiralis,  and  that  those  who  eat  pork  containing 
these  animalcules  become  liable  to  indisposition,  fever,  and  not 
unfrequently  to  death.  The  cjsts  in  which  the  worms  are  at  first 
enveloped  are  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice,  the  creatures  stretch 
themselves  in  the  stomach,  grow  rapidly,  increase  in  number, 
and  migrate  tlirough  (or  between)  the  coats  of  the  intestines  into 
the  muscles.  Here  they  produce  irritation,  inflammation,  and  other 
distressing  symptoms,  with  fainting  fits  and  delirium.  Finally, 
if  the  disease  be  not  arrested  by  medical  treatment,  ^  the  pain  is 
excessive,  and  twitches  occur  in  the  muscles ;  lockjaw  is  severe^ 
and  the  tongue  cannot  be  protruded.  At  last  the  pulse  becomes 
innumerable  and  death  ensues,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  complete 
exhaustion  of  the  nervous  centres.'  (Althaus,  '  On  Poisoning  by 
Diseased  Pork,'  p.  21.)  How  completely  these  parasites  will 
penetrate  the  human  subject  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  '  the 
muscles  of  the  eye  are  almost  always  full  of  diem.*  This  disease, 
though  principally  prevalent  on  the  continent,  has  probably  oc- 
curred in  this  country  oftener  than  has  been  suspected.  It  is 
stated  that  trichinae  have  in  many  instances  been  detected  on 
dissection  in  the  hospitals  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  Dr. 
Althaus  suggests  that,  in  consequence,  both  the  keeping  of  pigs 
and  the  sale  of  pork  should  be  placed  under  special  regulations. 
Unhappily  it  seems  to  require  the  microscope  in  order  to  detect 
the  diseased  condition  of  the  meat,  and  this  renders  it  difficult  to 
adopt  precautions  that  shall  be  generally  applicable.     Yet  there 

*  The  Act  against  adulteration  of  food  (23  and  24  Vict,  c.  84)  is  unfortunately 
clogged  -with  difficulties  and  has  had  little  effect.  The  subject  requires  recon- 
sideration. 
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is  no  point  in  which  the  poorer  classes  need  more  protection  than 
in  the  matter  of  their  food.  Unscrupulous  from  ignorance,  and 
with  little  power  of  choice  from  their  limited  means,  they  become 
an  easy  prey  to  those  who  would  pass  off  upon  them  most  un- 
wholesome viands. 

Wc  have  indicated  more  than  once  in  the  preceding  pages 
that  sanitary  legislation  has  not  yet  completed  its  task.  We  pro- 
ceed to  note  some  special  points,  to  which  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment must  sooner  or  later  be  given.  A  crying  evil  is  the  habit 
of  keeping  a  corpse  unburied  for  a  long  period,  and  that  in  the 
one  room  occupied  by  the  living  members  of  the  family.  Power 
ought  to  be  given  to  a  magistrate  to  interfere  in  such  cases,  for 
they  are  fruitful  sources  of  disease  ;  and  seeing  that  an  authority 
of  Ais  nature  actually  exists  within  the  limits  of  the  city,*  there 
ought  to  be  the  less  hesitation  in  extending  it  to  London  generally. 
Again,  if  health  is  to  be  preserved  where  buildings  are  crowded 
upon  each  other,  some  means  ought  to  exist  of  securing  that 
houses  shall  have  proper  facilities  for  ventilation,  no  less  than 
proper  drainage.  A  medical  officer  of  a  large  district  in  the 
heart  of  London  recently  complained  that  under  the  existing 
system  by  which  houses  are  packed  almost  as  closely  as  they  can 
stand,  it  is  of  small  utility  to  tell  the  poorer  class  to  open  their 
windows,  for  little  or  no  air  enters  when  they  do  so.  And  there  is 
much  truth  in  such  a  complaint  The  provision  of  the  present 
Building  Act  (18  and  19  Vict,  c.  122,  §  29),  that  every  '  dwelling- 
house  (unless  all  the  rooms  can  be  lighted  and  ventilated  from  a 
street  or  alley  adjoining)  shall  have  in  the  rear  or  on  the  side 
thereof  an  open  space  exclusively  belonging  thereto  of  the  extent, 
at  least,  of  one  hundred  square  feet^  is  obviously  insufficient 
There  seems  no  good  reason  why  a  builder  should  not  be  con- 
trolled by  the  sanitary  authorities  in  respect  of  his  proposed  pro- 
vision for  the  access  of  air  as  well  as  in  respect  of  his  intended 
scheme  of  drainage.  The  latter  he  is  compelled  to  lay  before 
them  before  he  can  commence  building. 

Another  point  relates  to  water  supply.  The  history  of  this 
question  is  curious.  Under  the  present  acts,  the  vestries  have 
power  to  order  that  proper  water  supply  shall  be  laid  on  to  any 
house,  and  to  see  that  it  is  adequate  to  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
Should  it  not  be  so,  they  can  call  upon  the  landlord  either  to 
increase  his  quantity  of  water,  or  to  decrease  the  number  of  his 
lodgers ;  and  should  he  refuse,  a  magistrate  may  interfere  just  as 
in  an  ordinary  case  of  overcrowding.  In  other  words,  the  law 
treats  a  house  where  the  number  of  people  is  out  of  proportion 

•  In  the '  City  Sewen  Act/  11  and  12  Vict»  c»p.  dzUi.  $  90. 
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to  the  supply  of  water,  in  just  the  same  way  as  a  tenement  where 
there  are  too  many  people  for  the  supply  of  air.  In  either  case 
if  the  pure  element  cannot  be  increased,  the  number  of  those 
who  are  to  share  in  it  must  be  diminished.  But  all  this,  useful 
as  it  is,  presumes  cisterns  and  pipes,  and  a  power  to  profit  by 
them.  But  alas  I  in  the  lowest  depth  there  is  a  lower  still. 
There  are  courts  and  alleys  where  the  inhabitants  sympathise 
with  Lady  Strangford's  *  Montenegrin  '—despise  or  reject  such 
conveniences,  wiUuUy  put  them  out  of  gear,  or  break  up  the 
pipes  and  sell  them  for  what  they  will  fetch,  while  the  landlord's 
back  is  turned;  or,  if  they  do  not  go  so  far  as  this,  at  all  events 
suffer  the  cisterns  or  butts  to  be  dirty,  foul,  or  rotten,  and  thoui 
for  purposes  of  health  worse  than  useless.  What  is  the  remedy? 
Probably  (though  the  question  is  not  free  firom  difficulty)  some 
such  method  as  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Liddle,  the  medical 
officer  of  Whitechapel,  should  be  adopted.  At  present,  in  many 
courts,  water  is  only  to  be  obtained  from  a  stand-tap  in  the 
centre,  where  the  water  flows  for  twenty  minutes  daily  at  most, 
and  not  at  all  on  Sundays.  *  At  these  stand-taps  scenes  of  quar- 
relling often  occur ;  and  in  most  cases,  where  tne  supply  is  veiy 
short,  the  strongest  only  can  get  their  vessels  filled,  the  water 
being  shut  off  before  the  weaker  can  get  near  to  the  stand-post.' 
How  truly  barbarous  and  disgraceful  I 

Mr.  Liddle,  therefore,  urges*  that  there  should  be  a  continuoUM 
supply  of  water,  but  that  it  should  be  protected  from  waste  by 
a  mechanical  contrivance  called  a  'I'atent  Absolute  Water 
Waste  Preventer '  [could  not  the  thing  be  expressed  in  English  ?] 
or  in  some  other  effectual  manner.  In  this  way^  the  denizens  of 
our  courts  and  alleys  would  have  an  abundant  quantity  of  water 
opposite  to  their  doors,  if  not  within  their  houses,  and  the  ma- 
cmnery  would  not  be  liable  to  become  spoiled  or  out  of  order. 
Certainly,  the  point  is  one  which  deserves  further  attention; 
and  in  some  shape  or  other,  probably  fiirther  legislation. 

In  any  case  there  is  one  lesson  which  may  and  ought  to  be 
drawn  from  it.  What  we  have  just  been  sapng  surely  shows 
how  needful  it  is,  not  merely  to  provide  the  means  of  health,  but 
to  teach  people  to  appreciate  them.  We  want,  then,  almost 
above  all  things,  that  the  masses  should  be  educated  to  value 
health,  and  to  understand  the  best  methods  of  preserving  it. 
And  here  we  cannot  but  mention  ^The  Ladies'  &Lnitary  Asso- 
ciation/ which  steps  in  to  assist  in  this  work.  By  tracts,  by 
cottage  almanacks,  by  oral  lectures,  this  excellent  society  strives 
to  convey  useful  information  on  such  subjects  to  all  who  will 

*  <  Report  on  thtt  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Whitechapel  District  for  the  three 
Months  ending  and  July,  1864.' , 
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either  read  or  listen.  Surely  iMs  is  eminently  a  ladies*  province, 
lUivm  to  contribute  towards  die  comfort  of  the  home  and  the  health 
of  the  &mily.  It  is  impossible  not  to  wish  so  pure  and  useful 
an  undertaking  every  success.  Perhaps  we  might  oifo  a  sugges- 
iiaa  to  llie  clergy  that  liiey  could  materially  aid  these  efforts, 
by  distributing  the  tracts  of  llie  Association  ihrougb  the  me- 
dium of  whatever  agency  they  employ  for  the  visitation  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  in  their  parishes. 

We  pass  on  to  another  point — ^the  systematic  visitation  of 
factories,  workshops,  and  workrooms.  Speaking  of  trades  which 
require  ^e  use  of  arsenical  neen,  phosphorus,  or  other  injurious 
matters,  Mr.  Simon,  in  his  Report  to  the  Privy  Council  for  1862, 
says,  *all  industrial  establishments  which  directly  or  indirectly 
endanger  health,  ought  to  be  subject  to  official  superintendence 
and  r^^ation.'  But  this  is  not  all.  Branches  of  industry,  not 
in  themselves  burtful,  become  so  from  the  careless  arrangements 
imder  which  they  are  carried  on.  To  his  account  of  *  hurtful 
occupaticms,'  Mr.  Simon  has  added  a  report  on  tihose  which  afe 
'hurtfuUy  conducted,'  and  we  extract,  as  a  sample,  a  few  words 
<Mi  tailors  and  dressmakers. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  wbat  Dr.  Smith,  to  wbom  the 
inquiry  was  intrusted,  found  in  sixteen  of  the  most  important 
tailors'  shops  at  the  West  End : — 

*  The  largest  oubio  space  in  these  ill-ventilated  rooms  allowed  to 
each  operative  and  the  gadight  is  270  ^t,  and  the  least  105  feet, 
And  in  the  whole  average  only  156  feet  per  man.*  In  one  room,  with 
a  gallery  ronning  romid  it,  and  lighted  only  from  the  roof^  from  92 
to  upwaids  of  100  men  are  employed,  where  a  large  number  of  gas- 
lights  bum.  •  •  The  cubic  space  dc>e8  not  exceed  160  feet  per  man. 
In  another  room,  which  can  only  be  called  a  kennel  in  a  yard,  lighted 
from  the  roof,  and  ventilated  by  a  small  skylight  opening,  five  to  six 
men  work  in  a  space  of  112  cubic  feet  per  man.  Such  a  state  is,  as 
far  as  my  inquiries  have  yet  extended,  without  parallel  in  workshops 
in  other  trades.' t 

The  condition  of  printers'  workmai  is  also  bad ;  but  we  must 
not  dwell  on  it,  and  must  pass  on  to  that  of  dressmakers;  Dr. 
Ord,  who  investigated  this  branch,  says :  *  In  some  of  the  large 
bouses,  ventilation  by  special  apparatus  is  carefully  attended  to ; 
but  in  the  commoner  workrooms  ventilation  is  certainly  dis- 
regarded^ and  it  is  not  uncommonly  found  that  ventilators,  even 

^  To  be  able  to  jadge  of  Dr.  Smith's  figares,  such  of  oar  readers  as  are  new  to 
the  subject  should  bear  in  mind  that  300  feet  is  nsoally  considered  the  minimnni 
Jot  an  adult  (at  all  events  in  a  slegping-apartment).  The  Queen's  Begulationa 
give  600  in  militaqt  baziradu*  And^the  presence  of  a  number  of  Ivge  gnilightfl 
adds  vasUy  to 'the  eviL 

t  'Sixth  BeportoftheMediealOffioerofthe  Privy  Council,  1863)' p.  25. 
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when  provided,  are  obstructed  either  wilfully  or  of  neglect  .  .  . 
Sitting  for  many  hours  without  exercise  in  warm  rooms,  the  girls 
naturally  become  extremely  sensitive  to  currents  of  air,  and  in 
consequence  such  obstructions  of  ventilators  are  not  uncommon. 
In  a  low,  confined  room,  containing  upwards  of  thirty  persons, 
where  ventilating  tubes  were  placed  over  the  gas-burners  to  carry 
off  the  products  of  combustion,  I  found  three  tubes  out  of  four 
purposely  blocked  up/  In  another  case,  '  There  were  two  move- 
able windows  and  a  fireplace,  but  the  latter  was  blocked  up,  and 
there  was  no  special  ventilation  of  any  kind.  This  houses  in 
which  comfort  and  health  were  alike  ignored,  displayed  most 
painjfully  the  evils  to  which  the  servants  of  poor  employers  are 
subject 

And  all  this,  as  might  be  expected,  tells : — 

The  following  is  the  result  of  ^  questioning  the  young  women 
when  away  from  business,  and  from  the  influence  of  their 
employers,  and  of  *  inquiry  into  the  real  state  of  health  of  girls 

8 ho  called  themselves  ^^  quite  well,"  and  might  be  regarded  as 
ir  representatives  of  their  class :' — 

'The  result  was  that  in  only  one  out  of  twenty  girls  examined 
could  the  state  of  health  be  pronounced  good ;  the  rest  exhibiting  in 
various  degrees  evidences  of  depressed  physical  power,  nervous  ex- 
haustion, and  numerous  functionid  disorders  thereupon  dependent'  * 

Mr.  Simon  further  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  'prac- 
tically impossible '  for  *  workpeople  to  insist  upon  that  which,  in 
theory,  is  their  first  sanitary  right — ^the  right  that  whatever  work 
their  employer  assembles  them  to  do,  shall,  so  far  as  depends 
upon  him,  be,  at  his  cost,  divested  of  all  needlessly  unwholesome 
circumstances ;'  and  he  contends  that  the  present  law  does  not 
meet  the  case  in  a  manner  sufficiently  specific  to  give  a  practical 
remedy. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  facts  tend  to  show  that  the  sanitary 
authorities  ought  to  have  express  power  to  inspect  the  workshops 
and  workrooms  of  the  metropolis,  and  that  a  summary  method 
ought  to  be  provided  for  enforcing,  within  reasonable  limits,  the 
improvements  which  they  may  suggest.  Nor  do  we  believe  that 
such  measures  would  meet  with  hostility  from  respectable 
employers.  The  gentlemen  commissioned  by  the  Privy  G>uncil 
do  not  appear  to  have  encountered  any  serious  opposition  to  their 
inquiries ;  and  when  the  Vestry  of  St  James's  parish  determined 
to  have  the  shops  and  workshops  within  their  district  inspected 
under  the  direction  of  their  medical  officer.  Dr.  Lankcster,  we 
judge   from  the  report  of  that  gentleman  that  no  insuperable 

♦  '  Report,  1863/  pp.  27,  28. 
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objections  were  made  to  his  visits.*  Not  only  would  such  a 
course  directly  remedy  evils  immediately  affecting  health,  but  it 
would  throw  the  light  of  a  wholesome  publicity  into  many  dark 
comers,  and  indirectly  improve  the  condition  of  male  and  female 
operatives  in  a  thousand  ways.  We  need  only  make  a  passing 
allusion  to  the  effect  produced  by  Government  inspection  of 
mines  and  factories,  to  confirm  this  observation. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  touch  on  a  general  and  important 
question  which  underlies  the  whole  subject.  We  have  endear 
voured  to  present  an  outline  of  the  progress  of  sanitary  legisla- 
tion up  to  the  present  moment,  and  to  indicate  certain  directions 
in  which  a  further  advance  is  to  be  desired.  But  the  question 
arises.  Is  the  administration  of  the  existing  law  thoroughgoing 
and  efficient  ?  Because  if  not,  to  encumber  the  Statute-book  with 
fresh  provisions  would  be  only  to  invite  fresh  failures.  We 
answer  that  much  has,  in  fact,  been  effected,  but,  we  regret  to 
say,  less  than  might  have  been  desired.f  One  cause  of  this,  no 
doubt,  is,  that  the  execution  of  laws  of  this  character  must 
depend,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  expediency.  Crowding  is  by  &r 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  enemies  of  health,  yet  it  is  scarcely 
reasonable  to  eject  a  large  family  from  an  overcrowded  tenement 
unless  they  have  the  means  of  obtaining  some  other  shelter  of 
a  less  objectionable  kind ;  and  this,  in  some  parts  of  London, 
is  next  to  impossible.  And  so  of  other  points.  *  Lex  neminem 
cogit  ad  impossibilia,'  as  the  lawyers  say.  Hence  the  value  of 
those  auxiliary  movements  of  a  voluntary  kind  which  relate 
to  the  creation  of  better  dwellings  for  the  poor.  Hence,  also,  the 
importance  of  the  question  whether  cheap  trains  cannot  be  pro- 
vided, which,  by  taking  working  men  to  and  fro  daily,  may 
enable  them  to  lodge  with  their  families  in  the  suburbs,  where 
better  accommodation  can  be  had. 

But,  beside  all  this,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  in  some  parishes 
the  laws  relating  to  health  are  not  executed  even  with  that  vigour 
which  the  case  allows.  Too  much  regard  for  the  interest  of 
small  landlords,  too  little  appreciation  of  the  public  welfare,  too 
great  reluctance  to  employ  the  parish  funds  for  sanitary  purposes 
— ^these  are  the  causes  why,  in  many  districts,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  is  hampered  by  the  vestry  under  which  he 
acts.  The  question  thus  raised  is  one  which  must  not  be  hastily 
dismissed.     The  case  stands   thus — Parliament  has  year   after 

*  In  Dr.  Lankester'g  '  Report  to  the  Vestry  of  St.  James*!,  Westminster,  for 
1S62.' 

t  Mr.  Godwin's  telling  little  work, '  Another  Blow  for  Life/  reveals  a  sad  state 
of  things  in  too  many  places.    It  deserves  to  be  studied. 
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year  gone  on  aceumnlating  upon  the  vettrks  of  the  metrfmolie 
most  extensive  powers  in  regard  to  the  public  health,  i  et, 
comparatively  speaking,  few  of  the  class  best  qualified  by  habit 
and  education  to  take  large  and  enlightened  views^  are  to  be 
found  among  the  members  of  those  bodies.  In  some  parisbeay 
indeed,  the  vestries  possess  many  men  of  sense,  intelligence, 
and  high  character.  In]  all,  perhaps,  a  more  e£Bcient  admi- 
nistration exists  than  might  have  been  expected.  But,  with 
every  diaposition  to  give  diem  credit  for  the  good  that  has  beea 
done,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  in  many  places  where  aani* 
tary  reform  is  most  wanted,  there  is  no  earnest  desire  for  its 
accomplishment  To  save  die  rates,  and  to  stave  oifevil,  rather 
than  to  remove  its  cause,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  expense,  is  the 
great  temptation,  and,  not  seldom,  the  leading  principle  of  action* 
What  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things?  We  confess  our- 
selves unprepared  to  suggest  one  that  shall  be  complete  and  de- 
cisive, but  We  believe  we  do  good  service  in  directing  the  attention 
of  public  men  to  the  subject,  even  if  we  do  nothing  more.  We 
have,  however,  a  few  sug^sticms  to  offer.  In  the  first  place,  we 
think  that  men  of  position  and  education  might  and  ought, 
oftener  than  they  do^  to  come  forward  to  take  their  share  in 
parish  business. 

It  sounds  very  clever  to  make  the  parochial  vestryman  *  point 
a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale,'  as  the  type  of  jHrejudice  and  narrowness 
of  mind.  But  after  all,  in  many  cases, 'perhaps,  he  is  acting 
accordii^  to  the  light  that  is  in  him,  and  to  the  best  of  his 
power.  Those  who  ridicule  him  would  possibly  be  better 
employed  in  coming  to  his  assistance,  and  sharing  in  his  worL 
Certainly  the  administration  of  a  district  which  Las  more  inha* 
bitants,  and  possesses  more  wealth,  than  some  German  princi- 
palities, cannot  be  so  infinitely  beneath  the  notice  of  those  who 
desire  to  do  good  to  their  neighbours,  as  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented. At  all  events,  it  is  clear  to  our  minds  that  either  the 
Legislature  must  desist  firom  heaping  powers  and  duties  of  the 
most  important  kind  on  the  vestries  of  Liondon,  or  society  must 
provide  men  of  enlarged  minds  and  extensive  forethought  to 
execute  those  powers.  The  health  of  the  greatest  city  of  the 
world  is  no  bagatelle  to  be  intrusted  to  those  whom  chance  may 
select,  or  petty  local  parties  may  place  in  office. 

But  those  who  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  serve  personally  on 
vestries,  may  contribute  their  assistance  in  another  way.  Most 
of  the  poorer  parishes  have  within  their  bounds  one  or  more  large 
commercial  or  manufacturing  establishments.  The  heads  of  these 
firms  might  well  spare  some  time  for  the  duty  of  looking  into  the 
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state  of  the  dwellings  around  tfaem,  where  their  own  men  pro- 
babljilive.  In  such  inquiries  they  might  usefully  advise  with 
the  medical  officer  of  the  district ;  and,  should  the  result  be  to 
show  that  nuisances  exist,  and  that  the  parish  is  not  doing  its 
duty,  they  might  complain  to  the  vestry ;  and,  if  that  were  un- 
heeded, go  a  step  further,  and  memorialise  the  Privy  Council. 
This  would  direct  attention  to  the  subject,  and  mi]^ht  lead  to 
a  Government  inquiry,  and  thus  a  sluggish  vestry  might  be 
quickened  into  activity.*  At  all  events,  men  of  position  and 
influence  would  become  interested  in  the  question  on  public 
grounds,  and  this  would  of  itself  go  far  to  abolish  the  reign  of 
sloth  and  jobbery,  which  flourish  only  in  the  dark.  Once  more, 
in  order  to  give  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  in  the  metropolis 
that  independent  standing  which  is  needful  in  order  to  enable  diem 
to  make  their  voices  heard  with  effect,  we  would  urge  that  they 
should  not  be  liable  either  to  be  dismissed,  or  to  have  their 
salary  reduced,  without  the  consent  of  the  Privy  Council.  This 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  present  position  of  the  medical 
officers  of  unions,  who  can  only  be  dismiu;ed  by  the  authority  of 
the  Poor-law  Board,  and  who  are  certainly  in  no  sense  more 
important  or  more  responsible  functionaries.  At  present  we 
hear  strange  tales  of  vestries  threatening  to  cut  down  the  salary, 
or  turn  out  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  if  he  be  what  they 
consider  'too  busy.'  If  such  things  are  true,  there  is  an  urgent 
call  fcnr  improvement  But  if  such  improvement  is  not  to  em- 
brace one  point  only,  but  to  be  general  and  adequate,  it  can,  as  far 
as  we  see,  be  eflected  in  but  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  deve- 
loping and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Health  Department 
of  the  Privy  Council  (at  the  risk  of  a  centralisation  hardly 
in  uniscm  with  English  tastes),  or  by  men  of  enlightened  views 
and  business  habits  putting  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  each  in 
his  own  locality,  in  the  administration  of  the  sanitary  laws  of  the 
metropolis.  And  why  should  not  this  be  done?  The  Greeks 
would  have  called  it  a  Liturgy,  the  Romans  would  have  dig- 
nified it  as  an  iEdileship.  To  Christian  men  it  appeals  on  yet 
higher  ground  as  a  work  of  true  benevolence.  Disease  and 
death  are,  indeed,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  nor  have  we  any 
sympathy  with  those  who  call  upon  us  to  work,  as  if  we  could 
exercise  sovereign  power  to  regulate  their  visitations.  General 
laws  are  but  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  Lawgiver,  but  this 
fact  adds  a  dignity  to  the  task  of  those  who  seek  to  be  fellow- 

*  In  groM  cases  thev  might  initiate  jHroceedings  before  a  nksgistrate ;  for  by 
23  and  24  Vict.,  c.  77,  §  13,  'any  inhabitant  of  any  J»arish'  may  noir  make  a  com- 
plaint in  respect  of  a  nuisance  injorions  to  health. 
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workers  with  the  Creator,  by  availing  themselves  of  His  mercifol 
provisions  for  the  benefit  of  His  creatures. 

Note, — Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  written,  the  Report  of 
Mr.  Simon  to  the  Privy  Council,  for  1864,  has  appeared.  It 
discusses  more  than  one  of  the  questions  upon  which  we  have 
touched,  and,  in  sc^ne  instances,  with  a  fulness  of  detail  which 
would  have  been  out  of  place  in  this  Journal.  But  we  think  we 
may  claim  the  Report  and  its  valuable  appendices  as  entirely 
confirmatory  of  the  general  views  which  we  have  expressed, 
more  especially  as  to  the  improvements  of  the  law  which  we 
have  suggested. 


Art.  X.—  Ilie  Six  Year  Old  Parliament.    London,  1865. 

BEFORE  these  pages  reach  our  readers'  hands  they  will  be  in 
the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  the  elections.  It  is  said  that 
the  animosity  and  the  excitement  are  more  general  and  more 
intense  than  they  have  been  at  any  previous  time  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  Cynics  might  perhaps  be  tempted  to  refer  this 
phenomenon  to  die  law  of  moral  dynamics,  laid  down  after 
Kepler  by  some  great  authority,  according  to  which  the  intensity 
of  hatred  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  difference  of  opinion. 
And  if  regard  were  simply  paid  to  the  addresses  of  the  candi- 
dates, which  have  recently  appeared  in  such  profusion,  few  people 
would  take  exception  to  the  cynical  view.  To  judge  by  these 
documents,  we  are  much  nearer  to  the  era  of  universal  concord 
than  any  one  had  imagined.  Difference  of  opinion  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  an  antiquated  folly,  a  mediaeval  solecism.  The  people 
of  England  in  these  happier  days  are  all  of  one  mind ;  they 
are  all  for  a  ^  well-considered  measure  of  reform,"  and  are 
all  *' opposed  to  any  revolutionary  change."  Every  one  is  in 
favour  of  a  policy  of  non-intervention,  and  most  people  are 
attached  members  of  the  Established  Church.  There  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  either  as  to  the  expediency  of  retrenchment, 
or  as  to  the  necessity  of  extending  it  only  '^so  far  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service."  If  it  were 
not  for  the  malt-tax  there  would  hardly  be  a  single  discord  to 
disturb  this  all-pervading  harmony. 

Addresses,  however,  are  a  species  of  literature  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  both  for  the  credit  of  the  English  language  and  of  English 
statesmanship,  will  be  buried  in  an  oblivion  as  speedy  and  as 
complete  as  possible.  The  phrases  in  them  are  selected,  like  an 
American  President,  not  for  their  positive,  but  for  their  negative 
merits.     Their  merit  is  not,  like  that  of  diplomatic  conversation, 
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to  conceal  thought,  but  to  have  no  thought  to  conceal.  If  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  like  everybody  else,  were  submitted  to  com- 
petitive examination,  the  sum  total  of  marks  would  be  given  to 
the  address  which  meant  nothing  at  all.  But  as  it  may  be 
supposed  that  some  candidates  at  least  have  distinct  opinions 
which  they  could  put  into  language  if  they  chose,  the  addresses 
cannot  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  any  genuine  political  fact. 
Their  peculiar  emptiness  does  not  so  much  indicate  that  there 
are  no  differences  of  opinion  in  the  political  world  as  that  those 
opinions  have  not  yet  taken  the  form  of  any  distinct,  well-under- 
stood proposal  to  which  candidates  can  be  forced  to  pledge 
themselves,  whether  they  like  it  or  not  In  short,  it  indicates 
that  we  are  in  a  period  of  interregnum,  of  which  the  term  is  not 
certainly  known;  but  it  gives  no  security  whatever  as  to  the 
future.  ThiBit  political  differences  are  at  present  shapeless,  and 
that  controversy  is  seemingly  indefinite,  speaks  to  the  comparative 
calmness  of  the  Parliament  that  is  dying ;  but  when  taken  into 
conjunction  with  the  earnestness  with  which  the  present  contest 
is  being  fought,  it  rather  betokens  conflict  than  tranquillity  for 
the  future. 

One  result  of  the  absence  of  definite  subjects  of  controversy 
is  a  tendency  in  election  speeches,  and  in  newspaper  articles, 
to  prepare  for  the  new  Parliament  by  fighting  over  the  battles 
of  me  old.  The  little  work,  the  name  of  which  we  have  prefixed 
to  this  article,  is  only  a  specimen  of  a  tolerably  copious  contro- 
versial literature  of  this  character.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
such  discussions  might  be  relevant  to  the  issue  that  is  being  de- 
cided ;  but  at  a  moment  when  we  are  admittedly  passing  from 
an  old  reign  to  a  new  one,  they  are  singularly  out  of  place.  Who- 
ever else  may  succeed  to  power,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
Palmerston  Administration  will  not  long  be  the  rulers  of  this 
country.  We  do  not,  therefore,  on  this  occasion  care  to  intrude 
upon  the  province  of  the  historian  by  going  deeply  into  their 
merits  or  their  errors.  They  have  had  undoubtedly  one  great 
virtue — a  virtue  so  momentous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
that  it  almost  casts  all  their  errors  into  the  shade.  Willingly  or 
unwillingly  they  have  brought  the  Reform  movement  to  a  dead- 
lock, and  have  made  it  almost  impossible  for  any  one  who  comes 
after  them  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  to  call  it  into 
activity  again.  They  have  struck  at  Reform  a  blow  which  its 
honest  enemies  could  never  have  inflicted  upon  it.  By  their 
insincerity  they  have  destroyed  the  market  of  Reforming  pro- 
fessions and  cries.  Those  of  the  non-electors  who  wish  for  it 
will  never  again  be  beguiled  into  trusting  bitrby-bit  Reformers 
who  ofler  instalments  of  democracy.     They  have  sown  the  seeds 
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of  diiK>Tgan]«atioii  in  any  fiiUurd  reforming  moTement  Hiey 
have  suggested  to  the  mind  of  every  suspicious  or  impattent  demft> 
gogue  to  fancy  that  his  aristocratic  leaders  are  only  making  a 
profit  out  of  his  convictions ;  and  they  have  put  into  his  moudi  the 
ready  justification  of  his  fears :  *  You  are  using  us  as  Lord  John 
Russelly  in  1859,  used  the  Reformers  of  his  day/  It  is  no  small 
achievement  to  have  earned  so  much  discredit  by  the  mancnrrres 
of  that  year,  that  a  portion  of  it  will  be  reflected  forward  even 
upon  an  honest  eflfort  on  the  part  of  any  future  Whig  leader  to 
degrade  the  sufl&age.  For  this  incalculable  service,  rendered  at 
the  most  reckless  sacrifice  of  reputation,  we  cannot  record  oar 
gmtitude  in  terms  sufBciently  emphatic. 

For  the  rest  the  policy  of  the  Government  has  been  to  float 
easily  upon  the  current  of  events.  Their  policy  towards  America 
has  had  the  merit  of  being  inexpoiuve.  Whether  it  will  seem 
so  inexpensive  toj  those  who  look  back  upon  it  over  an  experi* 
ence  of  some  five  or  ten  years  more,  it  is  useless  to  speculate  now. 
The  policy  towards  Denmark  was  inexpensive  alsa  But,  tiien, 
there  is  no  simpler  mode  of  avoiding  expense  than  that  of  disre- 
garding all  engagements  which  seem  likely  to  be  costly;  and,  if 
die  person  to  whom  they  have  been  made  is  unable  to  enforce 
them,  the  success  of  the  operation,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  is 
entirely  without  a  drawback.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  present  Administration  have  n^ected  ike  acquisition  of 
military  glory ;  but,  like  true  economists,  they  have  bought  it  in 
the  cheapest  market.  Still,  as  in  former  times,  it  is  a  luxury  of 
life  to  which  the  British  lion  is  passionately  attached ;  in  fact, 
at  certain  intervals  of  time,  it  becomes  almost  a  necessary  of  Kfe 
to  him.  Happily,  the  progress  of  civilisation  enables  us  to  com- 
mand at  cheap  rates  many  comforts  which,  to  our  fathers,  were ' 
expensive  luxuries ;  and  military  gloiy  is  among  them.  It  can 
be  obtained  among  the  Chinese,  or  the  Japanese,  or  the  Asfaantees, 
at  about  a  tenth  of  the  price  it  used  to  cost  when* we  ob- 
tained it  firom  the  Russians,  or  the  French,  or  the  Americans ; 
and  we  have  fortunately  concluded  treaties  with  all  these  Africans 
and  Asiatics,  which  enable  us  to  get  up  a  war  without  difficulty, 
whenever  circumstances  incline  us  so  to  do.  But  military  success 
does  not  form  a  prominent  feature  of  the  topics  upon  which  the 
panegyrists  of  the  Government  are  disposed  to  dwell.  Except 
in  a  very  vague  manner,  they  ^do  not  say  much  about  foreign 
politics  at  all.  The  lapse  of  a  year,  though  ample  space  for  the 
ready  oblivion  of  politicians,  has  not  sufficed  entirely  to  eflace 
the  recollection  of  Denmark  from  the  minds  of  the  pemle.  The 
very  auarrels  of  the  despoilers  over  their  booty,  which  do  not 
seem  likely  to  reach  an  early  termination,  are  sufficient  to  keep 
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ufl  firom  foqgetdsg  the  cruel  witMigs  which  a  diplomacy^  at  once 
medcUeflome  and  fdnt-hearted,  has  been  the  means  of  perpetrating. 

The  advocates  of  the  Government  naturally  dwell  with 
greater  satisfaction  upon  the  state  of  our  conmierce  than  upcm 
the  state  of  our  reputaticm.  If  the  one  is  rather  decayed,  and 
has  evidently  seen  better  days,  the  other  is  unquestionably 
flourishing.  The  fact  is,  happily,  beyond  dispute ;  but  there  has 
been  no  little  controversy  as  to  its  cause.  A  belief  appears  to 
prevail,  or  at  all.  events  is  assumed  in  high  official  circles,  that 
the  people  of  this  country  cannot  be  prosperous  without  the  leave 
of  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  that  if  their  enterprise 
succeeds,  and  their  trade  widens,  it  must  be  due  to  some  singular 
merit  in  that  particular  functionary.  Mr.  Gladstone's  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  prosperity  is  that  by  sacrificing  the  revenue 
upon  a  certain  number  of  articles  of  luxury — ^the  most  legitimate 
of  all  subjects  for  taxation, — ^he  induced  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  to  lower  the  duties  upon  some  articles  of  English  manu- 
facture, and  thereby  has  considerably  increased  the  amount  of 
English  exports  into  France,  especially  of  woollen  goods.  So 
far,  the  operation  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  trade  of  the 
country.  But  he  did  not  choose  to  wait  till  the  natural  increase 
of  the  revenue  enabled  him  to  make  these  changes,  which  in 
themselves  were  undoubtedly  beneficiaL  He  was  too  anxious  to 
discount  their  political  value  to  endure  so  patient  a  policy.  As 
he  would  not  wait,  therefore,  till  he  could  get  the  mcmey,  he 
was  oUiged  to  take  it  out  of  the  pockets  of  some  class  or  other. 
Accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  legislative  settlement  of  1853,  in 
which  he  himself  had  induced  Parliamaat  to  promise  that  the 
income-tax  should  be  repealed,  he  reimposed  it  at  the  enormous 
rate  of  ten  pence  in  the  pound — a  rate  which  has  never  before 
been  borne  by  England  in  time  of  peace. 

From  the  day  of  the  French  Treaty  to  the  present,  Parliament 
has  been  struggling  slowly  to  escape  from  the  unexampled 
burden  that  was  then  imposed.  But  up  to  the  present  year, 
Mr.  Gladstone  never  succeeded  in  reducing  the  Income-tax  to 
the  level  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  reduced  it,  and  at  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  found  it  on  his  accession  to  his  present  office. 
Of  course  the  result  of  this  policy  was  to  give  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  particular  trades  that  he  benefited  by  these  measures. 
What  he  practically  did  was  to  take  money  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  payers  of  Income-tax  generally,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  wool-weavers,  and  the  other  traders  who  received  advantage 
firom  the  French  Treaty.  That  the  wool-weavers  should  have 
flourished  under  this  policy  is  only  natural.  Nothing  stimu- 
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lates  the  operations  of  a  mercliaiit  or  a  manafactarer  like  pQttiDg 
a  large  sum  of  money  into  his  pocket  Wliat  became  of  die 
people  out  of  whose  pockets  the  money  came — ^the  large  majority 
of  income-tax  payers,  who  derived  no  benefit  from  the  French 
Treaty,  except  the  opportoni^  of  purchasing  weak  claret  and 
fragile  gloves — is  a  point  upon  which  every  advocate  of  ^ 
Government  is  eloquently  silent  They  meekly  paid  their  tea 
pence  in  the  pound,  and  whether  they  flourished  or  were  mined 
IS  unknown  to  the  Statistical  officials.  The  Statistics  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  only  tell  of  that  kind  of  wealth  which  passes  througb 
the  Custom-House.  A  genuine  stimulus  was  given  to  trade; 
but  whether  the  holders  of  fixed  incomes,  at  whose  expense 
trade  was  so  largely  subsidized,  were  fairly  treated  or  not,  is  a 
matter  of  less  importance  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  eyes,  as  they  are  not 
very  powerful  at  the  husting& 

These  are  considerations  which  might  be  dwelt  upon  much 
more  largely,  if  this  were  the  time  for  a  full  discussion  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's financial  policy.  Its  fault  has  always  been  the  intensely 
political  spirit  that  pervaded  it  Its  principles  are  not  unsound, 
but  their  application  has  been  dictated  not  by  the  scientific  com- 
putations of  the  financier,  but  by  the  exigencies  of  the  hard- 
pressed  politician.  Justice  in  taxation  and  security  in  calcula- 
tion have  been  recklessly  sacrificed  to  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
serviceable  supporters  and  producing  showy  budgets.  His  finance 
was  made  to  gratify  his  predilections,  to  give  efiect  to  his  anti- 
pathies, and  to  secure  his  political  position ;  and  thus  even  his 
most  useful  measures  were  deformed  by  the  secondary  purposes 
they  were  intended  to  serve,  and  scarcely  ever  produced  the 
benefit  that  was  projected  to  one  set  of  taxpayers  without  in- 
flicting a  needless  setoff  of  injury  to  another.  But  the  true 
character  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  past  finance  is  not  the  real  question 
which  stands  for  decision  at  the  present  juncture.  We  nave  to 
deal  with  the  future,  not  with  the  past ;  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  probable  future  differ  so  widely  from  the  past  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  one  will  be  of  little  use  in  helping  us  to  forecast  the 
other.  The  French  treaty,  the  Paper-duties,  and  the  heavy 
Income-tax  are  matters  of  history  now.  However  precipitately 
they  may  have  been  adopted,  and  however  much  suffering  they 
may  have  caused  at  the  moment,  time  has  healed  it  Our 
business  is  with  the  political  position  as  it  stands,  and  the  future 
that  is  immediately  before  us. 

^  Contrary  to  modem  maxims,  men  are  just  now  of  far  more 
importance  than  measures.  So  far  as  the  votes  at  the  ensuing 
election  are  given  from  a  political  motive  at  all,  the  vast  majority 
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of  them  will  be  given  in  support,  not  of  a  policy,  but  of  a  states- 
man. It  is  tbe  personal  question  that  must,  therefore,  take  pre- 
cedence of  any  other  in  a  discussion  of  political  probabilities. 
Who  are  the  rulers  whom  we  may  expect  to  have,  if  the  present 
election  should  result  in  favour  of  the  existing  Government? 
All  the  Liberal  papers  are  arguing  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
Lord  Palmerston  will  continue  to  be  Prime  Minister.  Most  of 
the  Liberal  electors  will  probably  go  to  the  poll  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  idea.  We  sincerely  hope  that  no  further  diminution 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  health  or  strength  will  take  place  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  His  strong  constitution  holds  out  every  hope  that 
he  will  live  for  many  years  to  enjoy  the  honour  which  men  of  all 
opinions  will  gladly  pay  to  one  who  has  devoted  so  lai^e  a  portion 
of  his  life  and  such  unwearied  assiduity  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  But  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  he  can  continue  to  hold 
tihe  position  of  First  Minister  and  leader  of  the  House  of  G>m- 
mons.  He  would  probably  have  resigned  it  many  months  ago 
but  for  the  importunate  entreaties  of  his  colleagues  that  he  would 
not  forsake  them  at  this  crisis  of  their  fate.  No  man  less  cou- 
rageous or  less  robust  could  have  borne  the  exhausting  burden  of 
such  an  office  at  the  age  to  which  the  Psalmist  has  ascribed  nothing 
but  weakness  and  sorrow.  Not  only  is  it  a  feat  that  is  unexampled 
in  English  history,  but  no  approach  to  it  even  can  be  found.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  used  to  say  that  no  man  could  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office  with  efficiency  after  sixty.  All  honour  to'^the 
vigour  of  mind  and  freshness  of  feeling  which  have  induced  Lord 
Palmerston  to  sacrifice  to  what  he  believed  to  be  his  country's 
good,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  repose  which  old  age  may  justly 
claim.  But  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  marvellous  strain  upon 
human  powers  must  at  last  reach  the  limit  at  which  they  would 
refuse  to  answer  to  the  call :  and  it  has  been  too  evident,  for 
many  months  past,  that  that  limit  has  been  reached.  Ever  since 
Easter  Lord  Palmerston's  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been  little  more  than  nominal.  He  has  appeared  on  a  few 
occasions  to  answer  important  questions ;  and  has  remained  in 
his  place  for  a  short  time  before  dinner.  Once  or  twice  he  has 
remained  till  late  in  the  evening.  But  with  these  scanty  excep- 
tions the  practical  leadership  of  the  House  has  devolved  upon 
Sir  George  Grey.  Yet  the  actual  presence  in  the  House  of 
'Commons — a  duty  which  in  former  years  Lord  Palmerston  used 
to  perform  with  unremitting  diligence — is  the  lightest  of  all  the 
labours  which  the  First  Minister  is  called  on  to  perform.  If 
this  is  beyond  his  power  to  accomplish  satisfactorily,  all  the 
other  and  more  onerous  portion  of  his  task  must  of  necessity  be 
laid  aside  altogether. 
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The  arduous  study,  by  which  alcme  a  statesman  can  keep 
abreast  even  with  the  progress  of  the  most  important  public 
question  is  a  toil,  compared  to  which  attendance  in  Paiiiament 
is  repose.  Yet  without  this  toil  no  Prime  Minister  can  hold  an 
unquestioned  supremacy  over  his  colleagues.  No  man  can  be 
master  of  those  who  act  under  him,  if  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject-matter  of  their  labours  is  palpably  inferior  to  theirs. 
For  two  or  three  years  past  it  has  been  painfully  apparent  that 
Lord  Palmerston  no  longer  possessed  any  effective  control  ovct 
his  colleagues.  The  acts  of  the  Government  have  borne  upon 
them  little  trace  either  of  the  old  spirit  or  the  old  sagacity.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  been  per- 
mitted to  utter  a  manifesto  in  favour  of  manhood  snffiBge,  if 
Lord  Palmerston  had  been  really  master  in  his  own  Ministry. 
It  is  still  more  difficult  to  imagine  that  if  the  despatches  of  the 
Foreign  Office  had  passed  under  Lord  PalmerBton's  eye,  those 
ambiguous  and  insincere  intimations  of  support  would  have 
been  made  which  betrayed  the  Danes  to  their  ruin.  But  all  diis 
administrotive  neglect  mattered  little,  so  loi^  as  the  Prime 
Minister  was  able  to  keep  up  his  punctual  attendance  at  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  not  difficult  for  k  veteran  debater  to 
glose  over  even  the  most  serious  blunders,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  were  due,  not  to  errors  in  his  judg- 
ment, but  to  an  inevitable  laxity  of  supervision.  But  now  that 
the  Prime  Minister  is  no  longer  able  to  take  his  r^ular  place 
during  the  sittings  of  the  House,  even  the  pretence  of  efficiency 
is  gone. 

That  Lord  Palmerston,  during  the  years  of  life  which,  we  trust, 
are  still  in  store  for  him,  may  by  his  counsel  render  great  semoe 
to  his  country  no  one  will  deny.  But  it  will  be  in  some  field  of 
action  less  laborious  than  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  in  any  case  a  coo- 
tingency  to  be  accepted  as  lying  within  the  limits  of  probability, 
that  he  should  long  retain  even  the  nominal  guidance  of  the 
policy  of  the  ^country.  Any  political  action,  therefore,  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  he  will  continue  at  the  head  of  the 
Liberal  party,  and  that  any  power  entrusted  to  their  hands  would  be 
exercised  under  his  guidance,  rests  upon  a  mere  delusion.  Now, 
public  opinion  has  always  drawn  a  very  broad  distinction 
between  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  colleagues.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  he  has  been  a  universal  favourite.  His  long  experi- 
ence, his  great  services,  his  popular  maimers,  have  aU  comMned 
to  recommend  him  to  his  countrymen :  and  he  has  enjoyed  in 
consequence  a  populari^  which  has  scarcely  ever  been  equalled 
in  recent  times,  except  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  won  it  by 
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military  achieyements.  Not  the  least  curious  part  of  tliis  feeling 
has  been  that  it  has  been  cherished  perhaps  more  strongly  among 
his  professed  opponents  than  among  his  friends,  A  belief  that, 
in  his  heart,  he  was  a  sincere  Conservative — or,  as  Sir  James 
Graham  used  to  phrase  it, '  the  greatest  Tory  in  the  House  '^^ 
and  that  his  position  as  Liberal  leader  conferred  upon  him  a 
power  of  giving  effect  to  those  opinions  which,  in  any  other 
position,  he  would  not  have  enjoyed,  naturaUy  entitled  him  to 
the  r^ard  of  the  mass  of  the  Conservative  party.  They  forgave 
the  laxity  of  the  morality  in  the  benefits  of  the  results,  especially 
at  a  time  when  Democracy  seemed  rather  nearer  at  hand  than  it 
does  now. 

The  disinclination  to  oppose  Lord  Palmerston,  so  long  as  he 
was  in  his  vigour,  was  very  strong  both  among  members  them* 
selves  and  among  their  constituents.  It  is  only  since  it  has 
become  evident  that  his  name  and  popularity  were  being  used  to 
mask  the  designs  of  far  less  trustworthy  politicians  that  any 
opposition  in  earnest  to  his  Government  has  commenced.  But 
this  popularity  is  far  from  being  extended  to  his  colleagues :  least 
of  all  amcmg  the  political  opponents  of  the  Government  No 
one  suspects  either  Lord  Russell  or  Mr.  Gladstone  of  being 
animated  by  a  secret  Conservatism.  Whenever  the  whole  power 
of  the  Government  shall  fall  into  their  hands,  the  battle  for  the 
Constitution  will  be  hard  and  serious  work.  Lord  Palmerston, 
though  he  can  do  little  to  govern  them,  is  still  able  to  obstruct 
them.  He  may  not  be  able  to  go  very  deeply  into  business,  or 
watch  over  &e  development  of  a  policy.  He  cannot  do  much 
to  prevent  his  subordinates  from  giving  an  indirect  assistance  to 
the  Radicals;  but  no  important  measure  of  Government  can 
be  introduced  without  his  consent ;  and  he  still  is  able  to  put  his 
Teto  upon  them  if  they  directly  aim  at  any  object  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  dislike.  But  when  he  has  retired,  as  he 
inevitably  must  do  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  this  restraint 
will  be  wholly  removed ;  and  a  Liberal  Government  under  his 
successor  will  be  something  very  different  from  what  it  has  been 
during  the  last  six  years. 

There  Qan  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  country 
is  strongly  Conservative.  People  in  England  do  not  reason 
much  upon  abstract  ideas  :  they  are  rather  apt  to  treat  political 
changes  that  may  be  offered  by  a  theorist  as  a  sensible  person 
treats  a  horse  that  is  offered  him  by  a  horse^ealer.  They  like 
to  see  them  tried  before  they  take  them.  The  democratic  organs 
have  made  many  attempts  to  persuade  them  that  democracy  has 
been  brilliantly  successful  in  producing  liberty  wherever  it  has 
been  tried,  and  especially  in  France  and  America.    But  they 
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have  not  succeeded  in  inspiring  a  perfect  satisfaction  with  the 
result  of  these  two  experiments.  Liberty,  as  it  exists  at  Paris 
and  in  Washington,  may  be  a  very  admirable  thing ;  but  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  home-grown  article  cannot  help 
liking  it  better.  A  Londoner  accustomed  to  live  under  the 
oppression  which,  we  are  told,  the  aristocracy  inflict  upon  the 
people  in  England,  would  feel  himself  ill  at  ease  in  the  perfect 
liberty  which  is  offered  to  him  by  the  sovereign  people  in  those 
two  capitals.  In  consequence  of  these  national  prejudices,  a 
strong  reaction  against  democracy  has  been  setting  in  for  the  last 
thirteen  years.  It  was  set  in  action  by  the  result  of  the  French 
attempt ;  and  its  course  has  been  quickened  and  strengthened  by 
the  close  to  which  the  more  vaunted  experiment  in  America  has 
come.  Some  organs  of  the  Government  have  amused  themselves 
with  proving  that  there  has  been  no  Conservative  reaction  at  all, 
because  it  has  not  had  the  effect  of  unseating  the  Government 
Lord  Palmerston  has  taken  the  most  effectual  precautions  that  no 
such  melancholy  catastrophe  should  happen.  The  stream  has 
not  submerged  the  vessel,  because  the  vessel  floated  with  the 
stream.  The  Ministry  have  not  been  overthrown  by  the  Conser- 
vative reaction,  because  they  have  not  been  wholly  strangers  to 
its  influence.  That  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  forced  his  chief  to 
bring  in  a  Reform  Bill  is  the  best  proof  that  can  be  had  of  the 
strength  of  the  Conservative  feeling  that  animates  the  country. 
It  is  this  Conservative  feeling  which  makes  the  advocates  of  die 
Administration  so  anxious  to  press  the  name  of  Lord  Palmerston 
upon  the  attention  of  the  electors,  and  to  confine  their  attention 
rather  to  the  past  than  to  the  future. 

It  is  very  little  to  the  purpose  to  tell  the  electors  of  what  Lord 
Palmerston  has  done  during  his  tenure  of  office.  Be  it  good  or 
bad,  he  will  not  be  there  to  do  it  again.  The  unanimous  consent 
of  all  the  constituencies  in  the  three  kingdoms  could  not  make 
him  Prime  Minister  for  six  years  more.  Votes  given  to  a  Liberal 
candidate,  who  professes  to  be  a  supporter  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
will  not  operate  to  keep  Lord  Palmerston  in  office,  or  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  the  policy  he  has  pursued.  He  was  a  minister 
of  a  special  type,  whose  mantle  can  descend  to  no  successor.  Cer- 
tainly that  successor  will  not  be  found  in  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord 
Russell,  who  both  helped  to  drive  him  from  office  the  year  before 
they  took  their  places  under  him.  Yet  it  will  be  for  such  a  suc- 
cessor that  electors  who  are  deluded  into  going  to  the  hustings  to 
support  Lord  Palmerston  will  be  really  voting.  If  a  majority  is 
obtained  for  the  Liberals,  it  is  probable  that  the  new  Parliament 
will  be  as  long-lived  as  the  last.  During  the  six  years  that  it 
may  last,  the  votes  given  for  Lord  Palmerston  at  this  election 
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will  continue  to  be  operative  and  cannot  be  recalled.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  his  tenure  of  office  can  survive  the  first  year  of  the 
new  Parliament's  existence.  In  all  probability  he  will  not  meet 
it  at  all.  The  members  that  were  elected  to  support  him  will 
remain  in  Parliament  bound  to  the  Liberal  party  and  to  whatever 
leader  fortune  shall  select  as  Lord  Palmerston's  successor.  In 
counties,  especially  where  his  name  is  likely  to  be  appealed  to, 
it  behoves  the  electors  to  consider  what  the  real  effect  will  be  of 
votes  given  nominally  to  one  who  is  no  longer  practically  a  can- 
didate for  power. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  Liberal  party,  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
forecast  the  name  of  the  leader  who  will  take  Lord  Palnoierston's 
place.     If  talent  alone  were  to  decide  the  choice,  no  doubt  could 
be  entertained,  for  Mr.  Gladstone  is  without  a  peer.     But  talent 
alone   is   not    sufficient    to    secure    to    him   ^e   unquestioned 
authority  wielde^  by  Lord  Palmerston.     The  Whigs  have  never 
taken  kindly  to  their  distinguished  convert     He  was  not  born 
in  the  purple,  nor  do  any  ties  of  blood  or  marriage  draw  him 
within  me  sacred  caste  from  among  whom  their  leaders  are  tra- 
ditionally taken.     There  are  other  objections  of  a  more  substantial 
kind.     He  is  in  earnest  about  Reform,  which  is  a  very  unwhole- 
some and  unnatural  frame  of  mind  for  one  who  aspires  in  these 
days  to  lead  the  great  Whig  party.     He  is  one  of  those  awkward 
men  who  will  take  pledges  upon  such  subjects  literally,   and 
argues  that,  because  his  party  have  loudly  professed  the  desira- 
bility of  Reform,  therefore  a  Reform  Bill  ought  to  be  brought 
in.     No  Whig  following  such  a  leader  can  feel  safe  for  a  single 
moment.     He  never  knows,  when  he  pledges  himself  to  a  ^  safe 
and  satisfactory  measure  of  Reform '  in  the  usual  style,  that  he 
will  not  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  that  he  has  been  taken 
at  his  word.     At  the  same  time  he  is  almost  as  dangerous  to 
discard  as  to  follow.     He  commands  the  undivided  affections  of 
the  Radical  section  of  the  party.     He  has  been  the  first  states- 
man for  many  years  past — perhaps  the  first  they  have  ever  had — 
who  has  been  even  a  possible  candidate  for  Prime  Minister.     They 
sympathise  with  him  very  closely  upon  questions  of  finance  J 
and  Church  matters,  which  form  the  only  point  of  difference 
between  them  now,  are  not  likely  to  keep  them  very  long  apart. 
A  time  may  come  when  his  refined  and  subtle  intellect  may  find 
their  rough  and  ready  dogmatism  intolerable,  and  he  may  break 
away  from  that  as  he  has  from  every  other  alliance  he  has  ever 
formed.     But  for  the  present  there  is  no  sign  of  discord  between 
them.     Their  affection  for  him  has  been  steadily  growing  ever 
since  1860,  and  no  indication  of  its  abatement  has  yet  become 
visible.     With  backers  so  powerful,  and  at  present  so  staunch, 
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Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  candidate  for  power  whom  it  would  be  dan- 
gerousy  if  not  fatal,  to  offend.  If  ne  is  slighted  by  the  offer  of  a 
position  inferior  to  that  which  he  thinks  himself  entitled  to  hold, 
it  is  in  his  power  to  split  up  his  party  to  the  very  base. 

A  Radical  secession  would  give  a  palpable  form  to  that  irre- 
concilable antagonism  of  opinion  which  separates  the  Democrat 
from  the  Constitutional  Whig,  and  which  even  now  is  a  cause  of 
inextricable  embarrassment  to  the  party  at  many  a  borough  elec- 
tion. These  serious  consequences  would  almost  certainly  follow, 
if  the  Whigs  refused  to  take  Mr.  Gladstone  for  their  leader  in 
the  House  of  G>mmons ;  and  there  is  no  other  man  upon  the 
Treasury  bench  sufficiently  popular,  or  sufficiently  Qualified,  for 
the  post  to  induce  them  to  incur  any  risk  of  breakmg  up  their 
party  on  his  account.  It  may  be  assumed  that,  whatever  their 
feelings  may  be,  the  command,  as  soon  as  it  drops  from  the 
hands  of  the  present  venerable  leader,  will  pass  mthout  any  open 
demur  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Whether  he  will  be 
Prime  Minister  or  not,  does  not  of  course  depend  wholly  upon 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if 
the  present  Government  obtain  a  majority,  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  involving  the  substantial  control  of  the  policy 
of  the  country,  will  devolve  upon  him. 

If  that  be  so,  the  future  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  will  not  be 
difficult  to  forecast  The  measures  which  Parliament  will  be 
called  upon  to  pass,  if  the  electors  should  be  deluded,  by  the  use 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  name,  into  returning  a  Liberal  majority, 
will  be  those  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  pledged  himself. 
They  are  by  this  time  tolerably  well-known.  Upon  his  views  in 
regard  to  the  Church  of  England  we  have  spoken  elsewhere. 
They  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  cannot  be 
described  with  perfect  accuracy.  Upon  the  rights  of  the  Irish 
Church,  they  have  arrived  at  more  maturity.  He  has  expressed 
his  opinions  upon  this  subject  with  a  frankness  that  will  preclude 
him  from  receding  from  them  at  any  future  period.  He  holds 
that  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church,  held  as  it  is  by  an  undis* 
turbed  title  of  three  hundred  years,  is  yet  unreservedly  at  the 
disposal  of  Parliament,  to  do  with  it  what  it  thinks  best^  and 
that  Parliament  ought  to  exercise  that  power  in  favour  of  the 
religion  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  We  may  look,  therefore, 
upon  a  formal  agitation  for  the  spoliation  of  the  Irish  Church  as 
one  of  the  most  certain  results  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  leadership. 

Upon  finance,  perhaps,  there  does  not  remain  much  alteration 
that  he  can  make.  In  die  middle  of  all  his  remissions  he  has 
uniformly  refused  to  concede  the  only  financial  changes  by  which 
the  agricultural  interest  can  be  benefited.    He  still  appears  to 
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cherish  in  its  full  force  that  hostility  against  the  land  which  has 
been  the  animating  principle  of  his  financial  career.  It  is  idle 
now  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  that  feeling.  It  lies  in  the 
political  history  of  the  last  twen^  years,  and,  on  the  ancient  prin- 
ciple of  ^odisse  quern  IcBserisy  the  feeling  gains  a  fresh  impulse 
with  every  fresh  expression  of  it^  and  so  necessarily  gathers  force 
with  time.  The  particular  remission  of  the  Malt-tax  is  one  that 
the  landed  interest  will  never  extort  from  a  hostile  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  It  can  always  be  baffled  by  an  appeal  to  the 
prejudices  of  Scotch  and  Irish  members.  County  electors  waste 
their  strength  in  exacting  from  Liberal  candidates  pledges  upon 
the  Malt-tax.  The  mere  fact  that  a  candidate  supports  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  effect  designates  him  as  one  who  supports  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Malt-tax.  He  may,  when  the  motion  is  brought 
forward,  register  a  perfunctory  vote  against  the  tax,  but  he  gives 
his  Parliamentary  support  to  the  only  finance  Minister  who  has 
both  the  power  and  the  will  to  maintain  it  It  needs  not  only  a 
successful  agitation,  but  a  friendly  Government,  before  this 
burden  on  die  land  can  be  relieved.  With  apparently  this 
exception,  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  to  his  admirers  of  the  Liver- 
pool Financial  Reform  Association,  a  general  preference  for 
direct  over  indirect  taxation.  It  is  not  Ukely,  however,  that  he 
will  ever  be  permitted  to  bring  this  abstract  preference  into  a 
concrete  form*  The  Income-tax  payers  have  suffered  much  at 
his  hands,  but  their  watchfulness  has  been  aroused  by  the  past, 
and  they  are  strong  enough  to  protect  themselves. 

The  real  and  pressing  danger  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  leadership 
will  undoubtedly  be  his  newly«formed  views  upon  Reform.  Or 
rather,  to  put  it  more  generally,  they  will  be  the  dangers  arising 
from  any  Liberal  majority  when  once  the  restraining  influence 
of  Lord  Palmerston  is  taken  away.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Liberal  party  differs  from  the  Conservative  party  in  this, 
that  it  is  not  a  homogeneous  body.  In  the  Conservative  party 
there  may  be  here  and  there  individual  eccentricities :  but  the 
whole  is  not  divided  into  two  strongly  marked  sections,  differing 
diametrically  upon  points  of  the  utmost  moment,  and  viewing 
each  other's  movements  with  jealous  suspicion.  It  is  an  old 
remark  that  the  Whigs  and  the  Radicals  differ  more  from  each 
other,  in  point  of  political  opinion,  than  the  Whigs  and  the  Con- 
servatives: but  the  remark  received  new  illustration  from  the 
Reform  debate  of  the  present  year.  The  Whig  speakers  who 
conducted  the  resistance  to  Mr.  Baines's  Bill,  scarcely  fell  short 
in  anything  of  the  sentiments  which  the  stoutest  Conservative 
would  desire  to  express  on  such  an  occasion.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  wrath  expressed  by  the  Radicals  at  the 
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desertion  of  their  nominal  allies.  If  the  expressions  that  were 
used  by  them  towards  the  Whigs  and  towards  the  Government, 
both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  press,  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  utterances  of  political  friends,  political  friendship 
must  be  a  verj  stormy  kind  of  passion.  Mr.  Bright's  address, 
again,  to  his  constituents  at  Birmingham,  is  a  composition  that 
can  scarcely  be  called  affectionate  in  its  tone.  *  Betrayal,' 
'treachery,'  *  violation  of  solemn  pledges,'  'neglect  of  first 
duties,'  are  among  the  endearments  with  which  its  few  sentences 
are  filled.  It  is  evident  enough  fi-om  many  pregnant  indications, 
that  the  Radicals  are  tired  of  the  Whig  alliance  upon  its  present 
terms.  If  they  are  again  to  form  part  of  a  Liberal  majori^,  they 
will  require  some  other  consideration  for  their  services  than  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet  for  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.  They  will  insist 
upon  a  hearty  co-operation  in  some  measure  of  Reform,  which 
shall  place  Radicalism  permanently  in  power,  and  supersede  the 
necessity  of  begging  for  Whig  patronage  for  the  future. 

Will  the  Whigs  consent  to  the  demand  ?  If  any  considerable 
number  of  them  refuse,  the  position  of  affiiirs  will  be  much 
simplified  :  for  a  Liberal  majority  will  be  impossible.  But  will 
their  virtue  be  equal  to  the  trial  when  this  result  of  it  is  fairly 
before  their  eyes  r  Till  the  moment  for  decision  comes  it  wiU 
be  impossible  to  predict  whether  wounded  pride  or  genuine  fear 
for  the  Constitution  will  gain  the  mastery.  The  struggle  will  be 
a  severe  one.  That  lowest  form  of  partisanship  which  prefers 
rather  to  change  opinions  than  to  change  companions  is  not  extir- 
pated from  the  House  of  Conmions,  and  perhaps  prevails  more 
strongly  among  the  Whigs  than  in  any  other  part  of  it  It  is 
impossible  to  forget  that  in  1852,  and  again  in  1859,  rather  than 
sacrifice  their  majority,  they  yielded  to  pressure  upon  this  very 
point,  and  consented  to  legislation  to  which  they  were  notoriously 
averse.  Their  weakness  of  conviction  and  their  intense  tenacity 
of  power  are  the  great  danger  of  the  present  crisis.  Neither  of 
these  weaknesses  can  be  imputed  to  the  Radicals ;  and  it  is  from 
their  superiority  in  this  respect  that  they  derive  their  influence. 
But  few  of  them  have  ever  consented  in  recent  years  to  sacrifice 
their  opinions  for  the  sake  of  office.  The  Whigs,  first  intent  on 
place,  and  only  giving  an  afterthought  to  the  Constitution,  have 
hitherto  yielded  easily  to  the  bold,  uncompromising  convictions 
of  their  allies.  And  the  probability  unhappily  is  Aat  under  the 
same  temptations  they  will  pursue  the  same  course  again.  It 
may  at  all  events  be  taken  for  certain  that  the  yielding  will  not 
come  from  the  other  side.  If,  in  the  coming  Parliament,  the 
Liberals  form  a  strong  and  united  party,  it  will  be  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  their  leader  and  a  Radical  policy  for  their  pro- 
gramme. 
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gramme.  And  if,  with  a  Parliamentary  majority  to  back  them, 
their  leaders  again  occupy  the  Treasury  Bench,  it  will  be  under 
a  pledge, — which  this  time  cannot  be  bought  oJBf  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Paper-duties, — to  effect  the  degradation  of  the  sufirage 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  evils  of  this  change.  We  have 
done  so  very  recently ;  and  those  who  have  read  the  admirable 
speeches  of  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Horsman  will  find  in  them  a 
perfect  thesaurus  of  arguments  against  democratic  reform.  We 
believe  that  the  convictions  of  the  large  majority  of  the  electors 
throughout  the  country  are  in  harmony  with  the  doctrines  laid 
down  in  these  speeches.  But  the  urgent  need  of  the  present 
moment  is  not  to  strengthen  these  convictions  by  arguments,  but 
to  give  effect  to  them  by  acts.  In  the  hands  of  the  Conservatives 
the  precious  deposit  of  the  Constitution  may  be  safely  trusted. 
During  the  last  five  years  all  the  questions  of  permanent  im- 
portance that  are  likely  to  occupy  public  attention  have  been 
discussed  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  Conservative  leaders  freely  expressed  in  those  discussions  are 
consequently  well  known.  They  have  expressed  themselves  in 
opposition  to  all  bare  degradation  of  the  suffrage,  to  all  alterations 
in  it  that  can  in  any  degree  increase  the  democratic  element  in 
the  Constitution,  with  a  frankness  which  leaves  no  room  for  mis- 
construction. Upon  every  occasion  they  have  stood  firmly  by 
the  interests  of  the  Established  Church,  from  whatever  quarter 
the  attack  against  her  may  have  proceeded  ;  and  to  the  energetic 
party  action  taken  under  their  guidance  her  rescue  from  more 
than  one  enemy  who  seemed  just  on  the  point  of  triumphing  is  to 
be  ascribed.  It  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  divide  the.  men  from 
the  parties  they  lead  or  the  measures  they  support  It  would  be 
ridiculous  for  a  Liberal  to  support  a  Conservative  candidate, 
because  he  happened  to  have  a  personal  admiration  for  Lord 
Derby  or  Mr.  IJisraeli ;  and  it  is  equally  absurd  to  wish  well  to 
Conservative  measures,  to  desire  the  maintenance  of  the  Church 
in  her  rights,  or  to  look  with  apprehension  at  the  insidious 
approaches  of  democracy,  and  from  some  personal  preference  or 
friendship  to  withhold  political  support  from  the  statesmen  who 
have  devoted  all  their  powers  to  carrying  these  objects  into  effect. 
It  is  evident  from  Mr.  Bright's  address  that  he  has  bated  neither 
heart  nor  hope.  ^I  trust,'  he  says,  Hhe  result  of  the  coi&ing 
election  will  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  treachery  of  ofiBcial 
statesmen,  and  the  indifference  of  the  expiring  Parliament,  the 
cause  of  freedom,  based  on  a  true  representation  of  the  nation, 
is  advancing  with  irresistible  force  to  its  final  triumph.' 

It  is  for  us  to  show  that  ^  the  cause  of  true  freedom,'  as  we 
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tmderstaod  it,  that  is  to  saj,  the  Goyemmeiit  not  of  numhezs, 
but  of  property  and  intelligenoe,  is  not  missing  its  final  trinmph 
through  tbe  languor  and  carelessness  of  those  who  know  its  value. 
In  this  special  juncture  of  affiors^  the  attitude  assumed  by  Eng- 
land will  do  much  to  influence  the  course  of  opinion  throughout 
the  world.  The  delusion  that  the  particular  tyranny  which  con- 
sists of  the  despotism  of  the  multitude  could  be  a  source  of  free- 
dom is  passing  rapidly  away.  It  has  lain  heavily  upon  the  world 
£>r  more  than  a  caitury.  It  has  blinded  some  of  the  acutest 
intellects,  some  of  the  most  earnest  lovers  of  their  kind  who  have 
appeared  on  earth,  while  its  power  lasted.  It  has  furnished  an 
instrument  for  the  intrigues  of  many  an  unworthy  ambition,  and 
has  frequently  served  to  disguise  the  greed  of  adventurers  or  the 
venom  of  disappointed  pride.  It  has  been  the  pretext  of  more 
than  one  bloody  revolution ;  it  has  armed  popular  envy  against 
those  who  had  .no  crime,  but  that  they  had  been  bom  to  inherit 
wealth  or  honour ;  by  its  help  professional  politicians  and  pro- 
fessional conspirators  have  in  more  than  one  country  trampled 
free  institutions  into  the  dust  But  its  course  is  dmost  run. 
The  logic  of  events  has  demonstrated  what  one  might  have 
thought  that  the  logic  of  theory  would  have  foretold ;  and  has 
shown  that  despotism  in  no  hands,  least  of  all  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  ignorantand  the  hungriest,  can  be  otherwise  than  deadly 
to  human  freedom.  Instructed  by  France  and  America,  men 
are  {awaking  to  the  fact,  which,  under  some  strange  delusion, 
philoscqphers  have  sought  to  ignore,  that  uncontrolled  power  is  as 
fearful  an  instrument  of  oppression  when  it  subserves  the  psssions 
of  a  class,  as  when  it  executes  the  will  of  a  Sultan  or  a  Czar.  But 
at  such  a  juncture,  the  opinion  of  the  civilised  world  naturally 
turns  to  England.  Reflecting  men  instinctively  ask  how  these 
eventi  are  interpreted,  how  these  problems  are  solved,  in  ^he  land 
where  modem  freedom  was  cradled,  and  has  produced  the  most 
marvellous  fruits  of  prosperity,  and  happiness,  and  peace.  A 
great  responsibility  lies  upon  the  governing  classes  of  this  ccmntry 
at  a  moment  so  critical  in  the  history  of  political  opinion. 

If  we,  at  such  a  moment,  weakly  yield  to  the  theories,  now 
worn  out  and  antiquated,  which  would  confer  supreme  power 
on  the  multitude,  we  may  throw  back  the  cause  of  true  freedom 
for  half  a  century.     If  on  the  other  hand  we  can  by  our  example 

Crsuade  those  who  to  preserve  the  mere  blessings  of  social  order 
ve  taken  refuge  in  autocracy,  or  in  Caesarism,  that  regulated 
freedom  does  not  mean  the  supremacy  of  ignorance  and  poverty, 
we  may  hope  to  see  the  shackles  removed  which  in  many  a  land  Ue 
upon  thought,  and  speech,  and  industry.     In  questions  of  political 
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right  England  exercises  an  enormous  influence  over  the  whole  of 
the  civilised  world ;  and  the  question  wluch  England  is  called 
upon  to  determine  is  whether  those,  who  above  all  things  desire 
that  industiy  shall  have  its  free  course,  and  that  trade  shall  not 
be  disturbed  by  tumult,  may  trust  to  free  institutions  to  give 
them  a  security  which  in  some  countries  they  are  beginning  to 
imagine  can  only  be  conferred  by  military  nde.  If  England  at 
such  a  moment  is  deluded  enough  so  to  alter  her  franchise  as  to 
yield  the  government  of  the  country  to  the  Trades'  Unions,  men 
will  conclude  that  constitutional  systems  are  only  part  and 
parcel  of  the  delusion  of  the  democratic  theory,  and  that  strong 
Governments  are  the  only  hope  of  those  who  desire  to  pursue 
their  own  industry  in  peace. 

lliis  is  the  issue  which  the  constituencies  of  this  country  have 
to  decide.  They  must  judge  between  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Radicals^  The  Whigs  constitute  only  an  accidental  compromise 
due  to  the  matrimonial  arrangements  of  a  few  great  families, 
with  the  peculiarity  that  many  of  them  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  their  class,  in  order  to  promote  the  personal  am- 
bition of  those  who  belong  to  their  family  connection.  But  their 
number  diminishes  with  every  election.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
course  of  time  those  merely  personal  conditions  of  association 
must  be  overruled ;  and  the  members  of  the  party  which  tries  to 
serve  two  masters  must  take  their  place  upon  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  true  battle  is  not  with  them.  It  is  not  between  them 
and  the  Conservatives  that  the  electors  have  to  decide.  The 
issue  is  a  far  broader  one,  and  cannot  be  obscured  by  the  paltry 
intrigues  of  parties,  or  the  selfish  trimming  of  personal  ambition. 
The  question  is,  whether  England  shall  be  governed  by  property 
and  intelligence^  or  by  numbers.  Those  who  prefer  the  first  alter- 
native will  vote  for  the  Conservative  candidate ;  those  who  prefer 
the  last  will  vote  for  the  Liberal.  There  is  no  middle  term  be- 
tween the  two.  It  is  the  great  controversy  of  modem  society, 
the  great  issue  upon  which  the  hopes  of  freedom,  and  order,  and 
civilisation  depend.  To  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  this  issue 
is  committed ;  and  may  God  defend  the  right! 
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Note  to  No.  232,  p.  534,  L  29. 

The  Rev.  S.  Wilberforoe  was  named  as  a  contemporary  member, 
though  not  a  follow,  of  Oriel  College.  The  name  of  the  Bev.  B.  D. 
Hampden  was  accidentally  omitted. 
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^^  Art.  I. — 1.  Handbook  to  the  Cathedrals  of  England.  Southern 
Division,  2  Parts;  London,  1861.  Eastern  Division;  Lon- 
don, 1862.     Western  Division ;  London,  1864. 

2.  Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbey,   By  George  Gilbert  Scott, 
R.A.,  F.S.A.     Oxford  and  London.    Second  edition,  1863. 

3.  The  English  Cathedral  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.   By  A.  J.  B. 
Beresford  Hope,  M.A.,  D.CX.     London,  1861. 

"T^TEARLY  forty  years  have  passed  since  Britton's  'Cathedral 
Jli  Antiquities*  was  reviewed  in  this  Journal,  by  Southey.* 
The  article,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  writer,  is,  as  usual, 
rich  in  various  extracts  and  in  historical  illustration.  We  are 
told  that,  when  the  *  Delices  de  la  Grande  Bretagne '  were  pub- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  York  and  Canterbury 
were  the  only  Cathedrals  which  appeared  among  the  engravings, 
although  bird's-eye  views  of  *  maisons  de  campagne '  were  plen- 
tiful ;  *  but  the  taste  of  the  age  is  curiously  exemplified  when 
such  edifices  as  Lincoln,  and  Wells,  and  Lichfield  are  overlooked, 
and  a  plan  given  of  Marshal  Tallard's  garden  at  Nottingham, 
with  its  parterres  of  turf  cut  into  squares,  circles,  semicircles, 
and  ovals,  "  et  ce  qui  fait  dans  son  tout  ce  qu'on  appelle  gazon- 
coupe ;"  and  variegated  by  divisions  of  red  sand,  yellow  sand, 
pulverised  shells,  pulverised  coal,  dust  from  the  lead-mines,  and 
gravel  walks  of  every  procurable  variety  of  colour.' 

In  truth,  Britton  was  the  first  to  describe,  and  to  design  with 
anything  like  accuracy,  the  architectural  glories  of  our  English 
Cathedrals.  His  designs  still  rank  among  the  best  we  possess ; 
and  whatever  contributions  have  since  been  made  to  a  fuller 
understanding  of  their  history  and  construction,  Britton  is  at  least 
entitled  to  the  distinction  of  having  led  the  way  toward  a  thorough 
study  of  these  great  churches.  How  much  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  within  the  last  forty  years  we  need  hardly  say.  A  com- 
parison of  Britton's  text — which,  it  must  be  remembered,  dis- 
plays a  knowledge  of  Gothic  architecture  far  in  advance  of  his 
time — with  Professor  Willis's  monographs,  or  with  the  Hand- 
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books  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  will  show 
at  once  how  wide  a  gap  remained  to  be  filled,  and  with  how  far 
more  accurate  and  more  extended  knowledge  we  may  now  walk 
through  our  Cathedral  aisles  and  cloisters.  If  a  new  series  of 
the  *•  Delices '  were  to  appear  at  present^  although  space  m%ht 
possibly  be  found  for  a  *  prospect '  of  another  gs^en,  in  which 
divisions  of  red  sand,  yellow  sand,  and  pulverised  coal  are  not 
altogether  unknown,  Lincoln,  Wells,  and  Lichfield  would 
assuredly  not  be  omitted.  With  the  knowledge  which  we  have 
gained  about  them  has  come  an  increased  pride  in  these  noble 
structures,  and  such  a  reverential  care  of  them  as  has  scarcely 
been  known  since  the  Reformation,  and  as  we  very  nmch 
doubt  to  have  been  paralleled  before  it.  The  stir  of  repair  and 
of  restoration  has  been  and  is  so  great  (and  on  the  whole,  whatever 
occasional  errors  may  have  been  committed  in  the  latter  process, 
it  has  been  so  judiciously  conducted)  that,  of  late  years,  the  scene 
in  and  about  many  an  English  minster  has  strongly  recalled  its 
earlier  days,  when  its  walls,  now  grey  with  age,  were  first  rising 
in  the  midst  of  the  hive  of  workmen.  *  Ministri  fervent  in  open- 
bus  suis  ;  lapides  coUigunt,  coUectos  afferunt,  campos  et  plateas, 
domos  et  curias  implent'  * 

It  is  curious  that  twenty-four,  the  existing  number  of  English 
sees — a  number  which  has  only  been  completed  since  the  forma^- 
tion  of  the  dioceses  of  Ripon  and  Manchester — should  be  pee* 
cisely  that  fixed  by  Gregory  the  Great,  in  his  instructions  to 
Augustine.  Britain  was  almost  an  unknown  island  to  Gr^pory. 
'  Probably,'  as  Dean  Stanley  suggests,  ^  he  thought  it  might  be 
about  the  size  of  Sicily  or  Sardinia,  the  only  large  islands  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  that  twenty-four  bishoprics  would  be  sufficient' t 
Gregory's  instructions,  however,  issued  while  the  island  was  still 
pagan,  were  followed  but  imperfectly.  The  formation  of  English 
sees  has  been  very  gradual,  and  has  been  influenced  by  causes  which 
could  hardly  have  been  foreseen  by  either  Gregory  or  Augustine. 
As  each  Saxon  kingdom  was  converted,  a  bish<^ric  was  formed 
co-extensive  with  the  kingdom ;  and  the  Christian  bishop,  the 
•chief  pastor  of  the  tribe,  ^  succeeded  in  all  probability  to  the  post 
which  the  chaplain  or  high  priest  of  the  King  had  held  in  the 
days  of  Paganism.'  X     As  the  tribe  increased,  and  as  various  ter- 

*  Herbert  Losinga  (circ.  1096)  to  the  overseers  of  tbe  cathedral  he  was  then 
building  at  Norwich. 

t  *  Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbary:  the  Landing  of  Angastine.'  The  great 
nze  of  the  English  dioceses,  in  which  respect  they  differ  so  remarkably  from  diose 
of  Continental  Europe — where  there  is  a  bishop's  see  in  almost  every  laige  towii-«- 
may  have  been  partly  a  result  of  Gregory's  ignorance ;  but  the  main  cause  was  tiie 
fiict  that  the  Saxon  dioceses  were  at  first  conterminous  with  the  several  kingdoms. 

X  Stanley's  '  Landing  of  Augustine.' 
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ritorial  changes  took  place,  the  primitiye  dioceses  were  subdivided ; 
Canterbury  and  York,  which  had  been  the  two  best  known  cities 
of  Britain  at  the  time  of  Augustine's  arrival,  and  which  re- 
presented the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  of  Northumbria,  always 
retaining  their  metropolitical  supremacy.  The  dioceses  of  Ely 
and  Carlisle  were  not  formed  until  after  the  Conquest ;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  dissolution  of  tlie  monasteries  that  the 
five  sees  of  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  and 
Chester,  were  erected  by  Heniy  VIII.— -the  scanty  realisation  of  a 
scheme  that  had  once  been  fax  wider.  The  same  causes  which 
influenced  the  formation  of  dioceses  a&cted  the  positions  of 
Cathedrals.  In  some  cases — as  at  Canterbury,  York,  and  Win- 
chester— the  place  of  the  see  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Saxon 
kingdom.  But  the  palaces  of  Saxon  kings  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  walled  cities ;  and  the  earlier  bishops,  like  the  king^ 
to  whose  household  they  were  attached,  ^  adopted  for  the  most 
part  the  old  Teutonic  habit  of  wandering  fiom  vill  to  vill,  from 
manor  to  manor.'  *  Hence  the  Cathedral  church  was  as  often  as  not 
erected  on  the  best  and  most  convenient  manor  which  the  bishop 
had  received  from  the  King  for  his  support  and  maintenance ;  and 
hence  the  position  of  the  earlier  sees  at  such  places  as  Crediton, 
Sherborne,  or  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,  But  the  insecurity, 
and  probably  the  inconvenience  of  such  situations  had  become  felt 
long  before  the  Conquest  The  see  of  Crediton,  as  is  expressly 
recorded  in  the  Charter  of  the  Confessor,  was  removed  to  Exeter 
on  account  of  the  devastations  and  plunder  of  the  Northmen  in 
the  open  country.t  Other  sees  had  suffered  quite  as  severely ; 
and  in  1075  a  synod  held  in  London,  under  Archbishop 
Lanfiranc,  decreed  the  removal  of  certain  sees  'in  villulis' — 
small  and  unwalled  towns,  which  had  grown  up  round  the  Cathe- 
dral— ^to  the  security  of  walled  cities.  Sherborne  was  then  re- 
moved to  Old  Sarum,  and  Selsea  to  Chichester.  Somewhat 
later,  Dorchester  was  removed  to  Lincoln.  Later  still  (a.d.  1109), 
Ely,  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  and  possessing  one  of  the 
wealthiest  Benedictine  houses  in  England,  was  erected  into  a 
bishopric,  having  assigned  to  it  a  portion  of  the  vast  diocese  of 
Lincoln ;  and  Carlisle,  representing  the  Roman  Lugubalia,  did 
not  receive  her  first  bishop  until  1133.  The  position  of  the  sees 
erected  by  Henry  VIIL  was  determined  in  every  case  by  that  of 

*  Kemble,  *  Saxons  in  England,'  i.  300. 

t  The  see  of  Cornirall  -was  at  this  time  (1060)  united  with  that  of  Exeter. 
*Una  sit  sedes  episcopalis,  unumqae  pontificium^  et  una  ecdesiastica  regah^ 
propter  pancitatem  atqne  devastationem  bononun  et  popnlorum,  quoniam  pyratici 
Comnbiensem  ac  Crjrditonensem  acclesias  devastare  poterant ;  ac  per  hoc  in  civi- 
tate  Ezonifie  tntiorem  mnnitionem  adTersns  hostea  habere  visDm  est ;  et  ideo  ibi 
sedem  esse  volo.'    Charter  of  Bang  Edward ;  Kemble's  *  Cod.  Diplom.,'  No.  791. 
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the  suppressed  monastery,  the  church  of  which  became  the  Cathe- 
dral of  the  new  diocese. 

With  this  glance  at  the  causes  which  led  to  the  fixing  of 
English  sees  at  the  places  where  we  now  find  them,  we  pass  to 
the  Cathedrals  themselves,  taking  for  our  text-book  the  series  of 
^Handbooks  to  the  Cathedrals  of  England/  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article.     We  shall  use  their  text  freely ;  but  it 
may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  that  they  are  illustrated  by  some 
hundred  engravings  on  wood,  of  the  highest  beauty  and  interest ; 
many,  indeed  most  of  them,  representing  subjects  or  points  of 
view  which  do  not  occur  in  Britton.     To  say  that  these  engrav- 
ings are  executed  for  the  most  part  by  Mr.  Orlando  Jewitt  is 
to  warrant  their  accuracy  of  detail  and  extreme  delicacy  of  finish. 
Such  specimens  of  xylography  as  the  *  Bay  of  Ely  Choir '  (Ely 
Cathedral,  plate  iv.),  or  as  the  exquisite  reredos  in  the  same 
Cathedral  (plate  v.)  have  scarcely  been  exceeded  by  any  modern 
artist.*    With  the  Handbooks  we  join  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott's  *  Glean- 
ings from  Westminster  Abbey,'  the  one  great  English  church, 
which,  like  Notre  Dame  at  Antwerp,  or  St.  Gudule  at  Brussels, 
takes  the  position  of  a  Cathedral  without  being  the  actual  place 
of  an  episcopal  see,  although  it  had  a  bishop  for  a  short  time  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

An  English  Cathedral  is  the  most  perfect  *  sermon  in  stones ' 
that  anywhere  remains  to  us.  Other  monuments,  the  mysterious 
cromlechs  and  circles  of  the  primaeval  period,  or  the  castles  of 
later  centuries,  are  not,  of  course,  without  tongues  of  their  own ; 
but  the  language  of  the  first  has  become  too  strange  and  antique 
to  be  readily  interpreted;  and  the  castles,  for  the  most  part 
shattered  and  imperfect,  tell  their  story  at  best  but  obscurely.  It 
is  only  a  great  Cathedral,  which  the  Church  has  watched  and 
cared  for  ever  since  its  foundations  were  laid,  that  resembles  in 
its  clearness  and  completeness  some  stately  discourse  by  Jeremy 
Taylor,  with  all  its  elaborate  divisions  and  its  illustrations  of  the 
highest  poetry.  And  each  Cathedral  is  in  itself  a  microcosm ; 
leading  its  students  through  the  long  series  of  ages  that  have 
built  up  this  present  England,  and  bringing  them,  by  the  aid  of 
its  architecture  and  of  the  monuments  which  it  protects,  into  as 
close  a  contact  as  is  now  possible  with  the  great  men  of  the  past 

*  Each  cathedral  has  been  described  by  the  compiler  of  the  Handbooks  after 
careful  personal  examination,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  most  recent  labonrs  of 
other  inqnirers.  Professor  Willis's  admirable  monographs  have  been  largely  drawn 
npon.  No  one  has  done  so  much  toward  setting  forth  the  true  histoi-y  of  English 
cathedrals.  His  papers,  however  (to  be  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  volnmes 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute),  are  addressed  mainly  to  architectural  or  arohiso- 
logical  students.  The  Handbooks  take  a  wider  range,  and  describe  the  monu- 
ments and  other  remains  in  each  cathedral,  as  well  as  the  church  itself. 
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To  stand  by  the  tomb  of  a  great  man,  it  has  been  said,  is  the 
next  thing  to  seeing  him.  There  is  no  English, Cathedral  that 
will  not  afford  in  this  way  such  a  series  of  historical  lessons  as 
we  should  seek  for  elsewhere  in  vain ;  and  not  one  a  careful  study 
of  which  would  not  give  a  far  clearer  insight  into  the  various 
changes  and  events  of  our  history  than  is  to  be  obtained  from 
books  alone.  Instead,  however,  of  examining  each  Cathedral 
singly  and  throughout,  we  propose  at  present  to  take  the  entire 
series,  and,  regarding  them  in  chronological  order,  to  see  how 
admirably  they  exhibit  and  illustrate  the  history  of  architecture 
in  England.  The  smallest  parish  church  may,  of  course,  con- 
tribute its  share  to  this  history  ;  but  as  a  whole,  it  is  best  read  in 
the  Cathedrals,  including,  as  they  now  do,  some  of  the  greater 
and  more  important  monastic  churches.  It  is  a  fact,  also,  as  we 
shall  by-and-bye  see,  that  at  least  two  of  the  changes  of  style — 
the  so-called  Early  English  and  the  Perpendicular — seem  to 
have  begun  in  churches  which  belong  to  our  series  :  the  first  at 
Lincoln ;  the  second  at  Gloucester,  afterwards  one  of  Henry  V III.'s 
Cathedrals. 

Of  the  period  before  the  Conquest,  there  are  few  actual 
remains,  in  many  instances,  of  course,  the  site  of  the  existing 
cathedral  is  the  same  that  was  occupied  by  the  Saxon  structure^ 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  fi:Bgments  of  walls  or  of  piers,  thoilgh 
we  suspect  not  many,  may  date  from  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  most  important  relics  exist  in  the  North.  For 
although  Canterbury  impresses  the  imagination  strongly,  as  the 
first  great  resting-place  of  the  faith  in  England — embracing 
within  her  walls  the  actual  ground  covered  by  the  lowly  church 
first  given  by  Ethelbert  to  Augustine — she  can  point  to  no  such 
tangible  witness  of  antiquity  as  the  rude  wall  in  the  crypt  of 
York  Minster,  which,  if  it  is  not,  as  it  very  well  may  be,  a  portion 
of  the  church  erected  by  Edwin  of  Northumbria  at  the  place  of 
his  baptism  by  Paulinus  (a.d.  627),  is  at  least  not  later  than  the 
time  of  Archbishop  Albert,  who  came  to  the  see  in  the  year  767, 
and  who  is  recorded  by  Alcuin  as  the  builder  of  a  *  most  mag- 
nificent basilica '  in  his  metropolitan  city.  On  this  relic,  there- 
fore, we  gaze  with  veneration;  but  if  we  desire  to  be  fairly 
carried  back  to  those  remote  centuries,  we  must  pass  from  York 
to  the  sister  cathedral  of  Ripon,  erected,  not  on  the  site  of  the 
famous  monastery  built  by  St  Wilfrid,  but  on  that  of  a  second 
church  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  was  also  founded  by  him. 
Under  the  central  tower  of  Ripon  Minster,  the  construction  of 
which  it  must  have  greatly  influenced,  is  the  remarkable  crypt 
known  as  ^  St  Wilfrid's  Needle,'  a  small  subterranean  chamber, 
the  strong  Roman  character  of  which   at  once  impresses  the 
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antiqvary.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  SDrviving  example  (and  not  a  solitary 
one,  since  there  is  another  crypt  closely  resembling  this  below 
the  chorcb  of  St  Andrew,  at  Hexham,  also  a  record^  foundatioii 
of  Wilfrid's)  of  that  mode  of  building  which  Wilfrid  is  expressly 
stated  to  have  brought  from  Rome ;  and  as  we  pass  through  the 
dark,  narrow  passages  that  lead  to  it,  and  find  ourselves  at  last 
within  its  rude  walls,  pierced  by  small  niches,  bearing  the  marks 
of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  we  feel — so  completely  are  we 
removed  from  all  modem  associations — almost  hrought  iace  to 
face  with  that  most  memorable  and  energetic  *  apostle'  of  the 
English  church,  by  whose  care  the  crypt  was  constructed  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventh  century.  Its  original  purpose  seems 
little  understood ;  but,  more  than  any  of  the  later  and  lighter 
crypts,  it  recalls  die  martyr's  *  confessio,'  the  type  of  which  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  Roman  catacombs.  It  may  have  been  used  as 
a  place  of  prayer  and  of  penance ;  as  the  sepulchre,  from  which 
the  host,  the  '  risen  Lord,'  was  brought  up  to  the  choir  on  Easter 
Day;  or  it  may  have  served  for  the  occasional  exhibition  of 
relics.  But,  in  truth,  it  belongs  to  a  period  so  remote,  and 
suggests  a  condition  so  different  from  that  even  of  the  later  middle 
age,  that  we  can  do  little  more  than  guess  at  its  uses  and 
meaning.* 

The  change  which  advancing  years  brought  with  them  is  at 
once  evident  in  passing  from  this  mysterious  chamber  to  the 
crypt  below  the  ancient  choir  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  a  work 
begun  after  the  Conquest,  in  1084,  and  completed  in  ten  years, 
but  which  is  associated  with  an  earlier  period,  as  having  been 
constructed  by  Bishop  Wulfstan,  one  of  the  few  prelates  of 
English  race  who  retained  their  sees,  to  any  eflfectual  purpose, 
after  the  *  alien  King'  had  fairly  grasped  his  new  dominion. 
St  Wulfstan  pulled  down  the  Saxon  Cathedral,  and  began  to 
rebuild  it  on  a  much  larger  scale ;  but  to  whatever  extent  the 
building  may  have  advanced  at  his  death,  in  1095,  the  only 
portion  of  it  which  now  exists  is  the  crypt,  in  which  a  synod, 
gathering  all  the  *  wisest  men '  of  the  diocese,  was  held  in  1092. 
Unlike  the  dark  chamber  of  St  Wilfrid,  Wulfstan's  crypt,  which 
is  apsidal,  occupying  originally  the  whole  space  under  the  ancient 
choir,  is  in  effect  a  subterranean  church — a  *  complex  and  beau- 
tiful temple,'  the  aisles  of  which  are  marked  off  by  rows  of 
slender  pillars,  carrying  semicircular  arches.  The  intricacy  and 
variety  produced  by  these  numerous  pillars,  with  their  plain, 
cushioned  capitals,  and  by  the  intensecting  arches,  have  reminded 

*  Two  papers  on  this  remarkable  crypt,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Walbran,  of  RipoD,  who 
iras  the  first  to  point  oat  its  certain  date,  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Arshsological  Institute. 
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more  than  one  visitor  of  the  great  Moorish  mosque  at  Cordova — 
a  comparison  which  (although  the  mosque  is  now  the  cathedral) 
would,  we  suspect,  have  been  little  to  the  taste  of  good  Bishop 
Wulfstan,  or  of  the  *  wise'  abbots  and  priests  who  once  assembled 
here  in  solemn  synod. 

Such  a  crypt  as  this  at  Worcester  is  characteristic  of  the 
increased  stateliness  of  architecture  which  had  passed  across 
the  channel  before  ihe  Conquest,  and  had  been  patronised  by  the 
Confessor  for  his  new  church  at  Westminster.  Besides  Worcester, 
Norman  crypts  exist  at  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Gloucester,,  and 
Rochester;  all,  as  Professor  Willis  has  pointed  out,  founded 
before  1085,  although  in  iheir  present  state  they  show  marks  of 
later  work  and  additions.  After  the  Norman  period  they  were 
discontinued,  the  solitary  exception  being  at  Hereford  Cathedral, 
where  there  is  an  Early  English  crypt  under  the  beautiful  Lady 
Chapel  of  the  same  date.  The  crypts  had  their  separate  chapels 
and  altars  like  the  churches  above  them  ;  and  in  that  of  Canter- 
bury was  the  famous  shrine  of  *  Our  Lady  Undercroft,'  described 
by  Erasmus  as  so  laden  with  treasure  that  it  was  '  a  sight  more 
than  r^al.'  In  the  crypts  also  were  places  of  concealment,  where 
the  great  treasures  of  the  church  might  be  hidden  in  troubled 
times.  Few  large  churches  were  without  such  hiding-places; 
often  necessary  when  the  building  stood  near  the  shore,  within 
sight  and  reach  of  pirates,  or  in  such  of  the  Northern  counties  as 
were  exposed  to  a  foray  of  Scottish  Borderers. 

The  troubles  before  and  after  the  Conquest — ravages  of  North- 
men, civil  strife,  and  the  plunder  and  havoc  of  the  Conqueror's 
troops  wherever  they  penetrated  the  country — ^laid  more  or  less 
in  ruin,  not  only  the  smaller  churches  on  the  manors  of  *  thegn  * 
and  *  eorl,'  but  the  cathedml  churches  themselves,  which,  as  being 
the  richest,  were  the  most  exposed  to  plunder.  When  Lanfranc 
came  to  his  cathedral  in  the  year  1070,  he  found  it  a  desolate 
min.  It  had  been  completely  burnt  three  years  before ;  and  the 
bulls  and  privileges  of  many  a  king  and  pope  had  perished  with 
it.  York  Minster,  with  the  great  library  collected  by  the  inces* 
sant  labour  of  Alcuin  and  Egbert,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1069,. 
during  the  attack  on  the  city  by  the  sons  of  Sweyn ;  and  scarcely 
one  of  the  English  cathedmls  was  more  fortunate.  Although 
some  years  passed  after  the  Conquest  before  the  country  was- 
sufficiently  settled  to  allow  of  much  building,  the  first  great  work 
undertaken  by  the  newly-appointed  Norman  prelates  was  the 
reconstruction,  in  most  instances  the  entire  rebuilding,  of  their 
cathedrals.  Some  of  these,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  were 
removed  to  entirely  new  sites,  in  obedience  to  a  decree  of  the 
synod  of  London,  in  1075.     Odiers  were  rebuilt  either  on  the  old 
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site,  or  on  ground  closely  adjoining.  Lanfranc  had  set  the 
example  ;  and  the  love  of  building,  which  was  one  of  the  marked 
characteristics  of  the  Normans,  together  with  a  certain  religious 
zeal  which  is  hardly  less  conspicuous,  led  the  new  lords  of  Eng- 
land not  only  to  follow  in  his  lead  in  so  far  as  the  rebuilding  of 
the  cathedrals  was  concerned,  but  to  cover  the  land  with  small 
churches.  Many  of  these,  rich  with  elaborate  ornamentation,  still 
remain ;  whilst  of  others  the  former  existence  is  only  indicated  by 
a  font  or  a  fragment  of  carving :  the  building  of  them,  however, 
in  spite  of  trouble  and  turmoil,  must  have  gone  on  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly at  least  until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  We  can 
but  guess  at  the  Norman  *  overlord '  who  raised  the  walls  of  such 
churches  as  Barfreston  or  Iffley.  Of  the  rebuilders  of  our  cathe- 
drals, we  can  speak  with  more  certainty ;  and  in  them  we  find 
ourselves  confronted  by  some  of  the  most  able  and  powerful  men 
of  that  stormy  age,  many  of  whom  were  as  skilled  in  the  use  of 
sword  and  lance  as  in  that  of  the  mass-book. 

Lanfranc's  choir  at  Canterbury  seems  to  have  been  intended  as 
a  temporary  work,  and  was  perhaps  hastily  completed.  At  any 
rate  it  was  entirely  pulled  down  by  his  successor,  Anselm,  who^ 
with  the  aid  of  his  Prior,  Emulph,  reconstructed  it  with  far 
greater  magnificence.  Emulph  was  a  great  builder  and  a  most 
skilful  architect ;  and  on  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  in 
1115,  he  continued  the  rebuilding  of  that  cathedral,  which  had 
been  commenced  by  the  more  celebrated  Gundulph.  All  whom 
we  have  so  far  named — Lanfranc,  Anselm,  Emulph,  and  Gun- 
dulph— had  been  monks  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  then  not  only 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  seats  of  learning  in  Europe,  but,  as 
it  would  seem,  an  excellent  school  of  architecture.  Before  he 
became  bishop  of  Rochester,  Ernulph  had  been  Abbot  of 
*  Peterborough  the  Proud,'  as  the  great  monastery  was  called,  the 
church  of  which  is  the  existing  cathedral;  and  there,  as  else- 
where, he  set  himself  to  *  build  up  the  waste  places.'  Peter- 
borough and  its  neighbour,  Ely,  the  stronghold  of  the  fens,  had 
sufiered  greatly  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  Both  monasteries 
had  favoured  Hereward,  the  half-mytnical  English  hero;  and 
both  had  felt  the  vengeance  of  the  Conqueror  when  he  at  last 
(1071)  scattered  thecompany  of  dispossessed  and  broken  English- 
men, who  for  many  years  had  held  their  own  at  Ely,  under  the 
protection  of  the  marshes.  At  Peterborough,  Emulph's  work 
was  followed  up  by  the  abbots,  John  of  Seez,  who  began  the 
choir  of  the  existing  church  after  a  fire  in  1116 ;  Martin,  again 
a  monk  of  Bee ;  William  ;  and  Benedict,  the  last  of  whom  was 
Cceur  de  Lion's  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  It  is  their  work  on 
which  we  still  look  as  we  pass  up  the  nave  and  into  the  choir  of 
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Peterborough  Cathedra].  At  Ely,  the  resting-place  of  St.  Ethel- 
dreda,  the  first  Norman  abbot  who  succeeded  to  the  real  wealth 
of  the  Saxon  convent  was  Simeon,  a  near  relative  of  the  Con- 
queror, who  was  eighty-eight  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  but 
who  retained  enough  energy  to  set  at  once  about  the  rebuilding 
of  his  monastic  church  on  a  different  but  not  far  distant  site. 
How  far  the  work  was  advanced  at  his  death,  in  1093,  at  the 
age  of  a  hundred,  we  are  not  told.  It  was  continued  by  his 
successor,  Abbot  Richard,  a  son  of  the  powerful  Earl  of  Clare ; 
and  the  great  nave,  which  we  still  admire,  was  not  probably 
finished  until  at  least  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Long 
before  that  time  (in  1109)  the  church  had  become  the  cathedral 
of  a  new  diocese,  taken  from  that  of  Lincoln. 

Simeon,  founder  of  the  existing  church  of  Ely,  was  the  brother 
of  Walkelin,  Bishop  of  Winchester  (1070-1097),  who,  during 
his  episcopate,  rebuilt  his  cathedral  from  the  foundations.  Of 
the  manner  in  which  he  procured  timber  for  his  church  the  fol- 
lowing story  is  told.  The  Conqueror  had  granted  him  as  much 
wood  from  the  forest  of  Hanepinges  (Hempage  Wood,  on  the  old 
Alresford  road)  as  his  carpenters  could  take  in  four  days  and 
nights.  ^But  the  Bishop,'  says  the  old  annalist,  'collected  an 
innumerable  troop  of  carpenters,  and  within  the  assigned  time 
cut  down  the  whole  wood,  and  carried  it  off  to  Winchester. 
Presently  after,  the  King,  passing  by  Hanepinges,  was  struck 
with  amazement,  and  cried  out,  '*  Am  I  bewitched,  or  have  I 
taken  leave  of  my  senses  ?  Had  I  not  once  a  most  delectable 
wood  in  this  spot  ?  "  But  when  he  understood  the  truth,  he  was 
violently  enraged.  Then  the  Bishop  put  on  a  shabby  vestment, 
and  made  his  way  to  the  King's  feet,  humbly  begging  to  resign 
the  episcopate,  and  merely  requesting  that  he  might  retain  his 
royal  friendship  and  chaplaincy.  And  the  King  was  appeased, 
only  observing,  ^*  I  was  as  much  too  liberal  in  my  grant,  as  you 
were  too  greedy  in  availii^  yourself  of  it."  '  *  The  transept  roofs 
of  Winchester  show  to  this  day  what  Bishop  Walkelin  did  with 
Hempage  Wood.  The  transepts  themselves  and  the  crypt  are  of 
his  time,  and  there  are  some  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
work  of  Walkelin  here  and  of  Simeon  at  Ely,  to  which  we  shall 
by-and-bye  recur. 

The  Norman  cathedral  of  Old  Sarum  was  the  work  of  Bishops 
Herman  and  Osmund ;  the  latter,  who  died  in  1099,  having  been 
a  powerful  secular  noble,  created  Earl  of  Dorset  by  the  Con- 
queror, before  he  took  on  him  the  orders  of  the  Church,  and 
arranged  that  famous  '  Use  of  Sarum '  which  prevailed  through- 

*  '  Annales  Eccles.*  Wintoii.    Ap.  Wharton,  *  Anglia  Sacra/  torn.  i. 
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out  the  South  and  West  of  England  until  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  which  is  in  eflSsct  the  foundation  of  our  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  Of  Osmund's  cathedral  only  the  foundations 
can  be  traoedy  after  a  long  drought  The  rebuilding  of  Exeter  was 
not  commenced  until  the  twelfth  century  was  somewhat  advanoed. 
Bishop  Warlewast  (1107-1136)  began  it ;  and  it  was  not  com- 
pleted until  the  end  of  the  century.  The  transept  towers  are  the 
sole  relics  of  this  building.  Wells  was  repaired  and  partly 
rebuilt  by  Bishop  Robert  (1135-1166),  who  had  been  a  monk  in 
the  Cluniac  Priory  of  Lewes ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any 
part  of  the  existii^  church  is  of  his  time.  The  great  church  of 
the  Benedictines  at  Gloucester,  now  the  cathedral,  was  rebmlt 
by  Abbot  Serlo  between  the  years  1088  and  1100.  It  afterwards 
suffered  much  from  fire  at  four  distinct  periods :  but  the  mass  of 
the  existing  building  is  Norman.  Hereford  was  found  in  ruins 
by  its  first  Norman  bishop,  Robert  de  Losinga  (1079-1096),  who 
began  to  rebuild  it,  taking  for  his  model  the  church  of  Aachen 
(Aix-la-Chapelle),  the  work  of  Charlemagne,  with  which  he 
had  become  acquainted  during  his  studies  in  Lorraine,  the  eccle- 
siastical schools  of  which  were  then  very  famous,  and  had 
contributed  many  bishops  to  English  sees.  The  church  was 
dedicated  in  1110 ;  and  much  of  the  existing  building  is  the 
work  of  the  Lotharingian  student — a  .learned  astrologer,  who 
no  doubt  laid  his  foundations  under  the  most  favourable 
planetary  aspects.  At  Lichfield  a  Norman  church  was  duly 
raised,  as  elsewhere ;  but  its  builder  has  not  been  recorded,  and 
no  fragment  (at  least  above  ground)  remains. 

The  East  Anglian  see,  the  position  of  which  had  been  more 
than  once  changed  before  the  Conquest,  was  removed  from  Thet- 
ford  to  Norwich  by  Bishop  Herbert  Losinga  in  1094.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  tiie  existing  cathedral,  the 
building  of  which  seems  to  have  gone  on  simultaneously  with 
that  of  the  strong  castle  raised  by  Rufus  on  the  highest  ground 
of  the  ancient  *  Venta.*  Herbert's  successor,  Everard — *  vir  cru- 
delissimus,'  according  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon — ^who  had  pro- 
bably been  concerned  in  the  wars  of  Stephen,  completed  the 
nave  about  1135.  Much  of  the  work  of  both  bishops  remains, 
and  is  among  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  this  period 
in  England.  In  obedience  to  the  decree  of  1072,  Remigius,  then 
Bishop  of  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,  removed  the  place  of  his 
see  to  Lincoln.  From  the  Conquest  to  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  this  diocese  was  by  far  the  most  extensive  in 
England,  stretching  from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber.  Remi- 
gius, *  statura  parvus,  sed  corde  magnus,'  began  his  new  church 
about  1074,  *  on  a  spot  presignified  by  certain  visions,'  and  com- 
pleted 
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pleted  it  ^  after  the  manner  of  the  church  of  Rouen.'  He  had 
been  a  B«aedictine  of  Fecamp,  and  had  led  to  Hastings  the  con- 
tingent sent  by  the  abbot  of  that  great  monastery.  The  house 
of  Teimyson  Deincourt  claims  Bishop  Remigius  as  one  of  its 
ofiets^  udd  he  was  therefore  nearly  related  to  the  Conqueror. 
•Of  his  cathedral  at  Lincobi  only  a  portion  of  the  west  front 
remains. 

Thomas  of  Bayeuz,  the  first  Norman  Archbishop  of  York 
(1070-1100),  rebuilt  from  the  ground  his  cathedral,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1069.  Not  a  fragment  of  his  work  is 
now  in  existence.  The  Norman  rebuilders  of  Durham  have 
fared  better.  Of  the  magnificent  church  raised  by  Bishop 
WiUiam  *de  Sancto  Carilefo' — of  *St  Calais,'  in  Normandy 
(1081-1096),  after  a  plan  which  he  brought  from  Normandy,  and 
his  successor  Ralph  Flambard  (1099-1 128),  the  very  able  and  very 
unscrupulous  minister  of  the  Red  King,  the  greater  part  remains, 
and  still  excites  the  wonder  and  reverence  of  the  pilgrim  to  the 
*  holy  land  of  St.  Cuthbert  '— 

'  Where  his  cathedral  huge  and  vast 
Looks  down  upon  the  Wear.' 

Carlisle  was  not  erected  into  a  see  until  1133,  when  Arch- 
bishop Thurstan  of  York  procured  the  appointment  of  its  first 
bishop.  The  existing  cathedral  had  been  the  church  of  a  Col- 
lege of  Canons,  founded  not  long  before  by  a  certain  Walter, 
who  had  been  left  by  William  Rufus  in  command  of  his  new 
town  and  castle.  The  transept  and  the  remaining  fragment  of 
nave  are  Walter's  work  :  the  rest  of  the  nave,  which  was  of  the 
same  character,  was  destroyed  by  the  Scots  under  Lesley  in 
1645.  The  Ca^edral  of  Chester — one  of  the  new  sees  of  1537 — 
was  the  Church  of  St.  Werburgh's  Abbey,  founded  in  1093  by 
Hugh  Lupus,  the  great  Earl  of  Cliester,  for  Benedictine  monks. 
The  north  transept  is  here  the  most  important  piece  of  early 
Norman  work. 

The  Norman  churches,  of  which  we  have  been  tracing  the 
builders,  were  thus  in  all  cases  the  foundation  of  our  existing 
cathedrals.  Much  of  them,  as  we  shall  see,  remains  for  our 
instruction  and  admiration;  and  wherever  we  find  the  more 
graceful  work  of  later  centuries — the  Decorated  choir  or  the 
Perpendicular  nave — ^we  may  be  sure  that  it  replaces  the  massive 
construction  of  Norman  builders.  This  is,  in  effect,  the  history 
of  nearly  every  cathedral.  First,  the  Norman  choir  proved  too 
small  or  too  dark,  and  was  removed  to  make  way  for  one  which 
should  be  more  convenient,  and  should  better  represent  the  archi- 
tectural skill  of  the  age.      Then — sometimes  not  for  centuries 
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afterwards — the  nave  and  transepts  followed,  until,  little  by  little, 
a  new  and  far  more  stately  minster  was  built  up,  on  the  ground 
which  had  been  first  occupied  by  the  Norman  architect  It  is 
not  easy  to  picture  a  time  when  the  Pointed  arch  was  altogether 
unknown,  and  when  the  land  was  covered  with  churches,  the 
architecture  of  which  offered  no  very  startling  contrast  to  that  of* 
Imperial  Rome,  from  which  it  had  been  directly  developed. 
But  of  the  remains  which  best  enable  us  to  i^tum  to  that  distant 
age,  by  far  the  most  important  are  the  Norman  portions  of  our 
cathedrals. 

The  two  cathedrals  which  most  completely  retain  the  ground- 
plan  of  their  Norman  builders  are  Norwich  and  Peterborough. 
Both  have  received  alterations  and  additions,  but  the  great  mass 
of  both  is  still  Norman.  Both  have  long  and  stately  naves,  and 
choirs  with  apsidal  terminations  toward  die  east.  The  work  of 
Norwich,  however  (1096-1135),  is  considerably  earlier  than  that 
of  Peterborough  (1118-1190),  and  is  of  proportionately  higher 
interest.  Alone  among  English  cathedrals  Norwich  can  still 
show  its  primitive  basilican  arrangement, — the  stone  seat  or 
throne  of  the  Norman  bishop  remaining  (although  concealed  by 
modem  work  in  front)  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  apse,  at  the 
back  of  the  position  formerly  occupied  by  the  high  altar,  which 
stood  at  the  chord  of  the  semicircle.  In  the  very  interesting 
volume  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope  has  pointed  out  that  this  disposition — where 
the  bishop  occupied  the  central  seat  behind  the  altar,  with  his 
presbyters  ranged  on  either  side  of  him,  and  of  which  a  most 
striking  example  still  remains  at  Torcello,  in  the  Lagunes  of 
Venice — was «  general  throughout  Christendom  until  the  Bene- 
dictines (as  he  inclines  to  think),  finding  a  different  arrangement 
more  convenient,  introduced  that  which  is  now  universal.  Here 
and  there,  however,  the  older  plan  was  still  retained.  It  was  so 
(somewhat  remarkably,  recollecting  it  was  the  church  of  a  great 
Benedictine  monastery)  in  Lanfranc's  cathedral  at  Canterbury, 
where  (and  probably  long  after  Lanfranc's  and  Anselm's  work 
had  been  destroyed)  the  patriarchal  chair  in  which  the  Arch- 
bishops are  still  enthroned  was  placed  at  the  back  of  the  high 
altar, — a  position  to  which  it  might  be  restored  with  great 
propriety.  It  was,  perhaps,  Canterbury  that  Bishop  Herbert 
imitated  at  Norwich ;  for  although  most  great  Norman  churches 
terminated  eastward  in  an  apse,  no  trace  of  a  similar  episcopal 
throne  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  elsewhere  discovered ;  so 
that  the  plan  does  not  seem  to  have  been  general. 

Passing  into  the  great  Norman  naves  of  Norwich  or  Peter- 
borough— or,  we  may  add,  of  Ely — for  although  the  work  there 
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(1081-1170)  is  of  later  date,  the  general  character  is  the  same — 
we  are  at  once  impressed  with  their  stem  and  solemn  dignity — a 
*  weight  of  awe '  very  different  from  that  which  falls  upon  us  in 
the  later  naves  of  York,  Winchester,  or  Canterbury.  Theirs  are 
in  truth  '  antique  pillars  massy  proof,'  filling  the  mind  with  the 
strongest  sense  of  power  and  duration : — 

'  They  dreamt  not  of  a  perif^ble  home 
Who  thus  could  build ' 

The  triple  division  of  these  naves — pier-arches,  triforium,  and 
clerestory — is  generally  of  equal  height  in  each  of  its  members. 
The  triforium  is  scarcely  so  prominent  a  feature  at  any  later 
period.  Its  massive  arches  are  singularly  grand  and  impressive, 
and  the  darkened  gallery  at  their  back  adds  something  of  mystery 
to  the  effect  of  the  antique  architecture.  This  triforial  gallery, 
extending  back  over  the  nave  aisles,  to  which  in  effect  it  forms  a 
second  story,  is  almost  peculiar  to  Norman  work,  and  to  that  of 
the  succeeding  period.  Later  it  became  more  and  more  of  a 
wall  passage,  until,  in  Perpendicular  times,  it  is  almost  entirely 
merged  in  the  clerestory,  as  is  well  seen  at  York  in  both  nave 
and  choir.  In  the  nave  of  Norwich  the  great  triforium  arches 
are  undivided  by  any  central  pier,  and  are  scarcely  less  in  size 
than  those  of  the  main  arcade  below  them.  At  Ely  and  Peter- 
borough the  great  arch  is  subdivided  by  a  central  shaft.  The 
Norwich  arrangement  is  by  far  the  more  peculiar,  and  bears  the 
mark  of  its  earlier  date ;  but  the  general  design  of  the  others  is 
on  the  whole  more  effective,  and  was  that  followed  throughout  all 
the  later  changes  of  style.  The  use  of  these  triforia  is  very  un- 
certain. That  of  Norwich  (and  perhaps  all  the  Norman  ones) 
contained  many  altars,  as  did  the  remarkable  triforium  of  Glou- 
cester, which  opens  into  apsidal  chapels  corresponding  to  those 
in  the  transepts  and  choir  below. 

If  Norwich  can  point  to  her  venerable  episcopal  throne,  Peter- 
borough can  show  a  Norman  relic  of  at  least  equal  interest — the 
painted  wooden  roof  which  spans  her  nave.  Norman  builders 
(at  least  Norman  builders  in  England)  were  either  afraid  or 
were  unable  to  throw  a  vault  over  so  wide  a  space  as  the  nave 
or  choir  of  a  great  church,  and  accordingly,  in  almost  every 
case,  they  appear  to  have  ceiled  them  with  a  flat  wooden  cover- 
ing, which  was  always,  no  doubt,  richly  painted.  A  small 
ceiling  of  this  kind  remains  at  St.  Albans;  but  the  grandest 
example  is  the  nave  ceiling  of  Peterborough.  Its  original  posi- 
tion has  been  slightly  altered  ;  since,  when  the  tower  arches  were 
changed  from  round  to  pointed,  the  ceiling  was  raised  from  a  flat 
form  to  its  present  shape,  which  is  half  octagonal ;  but  we  may  still 
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regard  it  as  displaying  not  only  the  work,  but  also  the  colonred 
designs  of  its  constructors  in  die  twelfth  century.  It  is  painted 
in  lozenge-shaped  divisions,  some  of  which  contain  figures  of 
royal  and  ecclesiastical  personages;  others,  very  curious  gro- 
tesques. The  effect  of  such  a  ceiling  as  this,  although  far  from 
equalling  the  *  high  embowed  roof '  of  later  construction,  is  never- 
theless well  in  harmony  with  the  massive  Norman  work  which  it 
surmounts,  and  is  undoubtedly  more  ^  cathedral-like '  than  any 
more  open  roof  of  timber.  It  was  with  a  strong  sense  of  its 
fitness  that  the  ceiling  of  the  Norman  nave  at  Ely,  which  had 
been  left  a  rude  and  bare  mass  of  timber  apparently  from  th^ 
time  of  the  construction  of  the  lantern,  was  (after  1845)  coated 
with  boards  and  prepared  to  receive  the  long  and  elaborate  series 
of  paintings  commenced  by  the  late  Mr.  le  Strange,  and  just 
completed  by  Mr.  Gambier  Parry. 

That  the  Normans  were  no  very  skilful  builders,  and  that  ihey 
endeavoured  to  compensate  for  want  of  science  by  vast  and  unne- 
cessary expenditure  of  material  is  evident,  if  firom  no  other  portions 
of  their  work,  from  the  history  of  their  central  towers,  hardly  one 
of  which  survives.  Where  the  piers  do  exist  they  are  in  almost 
all  cases  bent  and  crippled,  or  are  cased  with  later  masonry.  But 
the  tower  has  almost  always  fallen.  Abbot  Simeon's,  at  Ely,  fell 
in  1321  *  with  such  a  shock  and  with  so  great  tumult  that  it  was 
thought  an  earthquake  had  taken  place.'  The  brethren,  who 
were  returning  to  their  dormitory  after  matins,  fortunately  escaped 
unhurt ;  and  the  shrines  of  the  sainted  abbesses  stood  uninjured, 
says  the  chronicler,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin.  To  this  fall  we 
are  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  admimble  conceptions  of  mediaeval 
architecture,  the  famous  octagon  of  Ely.  The  central  tower  of 
Bishop  Walkelin's  Cathedral  at  Winchester — (he  was,  it  should 
be  remembered,  the  brother  of  Abbot  Simeon,  and  the  same  archi- 
tect and  workmen  may  have  been  employed  on  both)^ — ^fell  in 
1107.  Seven  years  before,  the  body  of  the  Red  King,  brought 
from  the  New  Forest  in  the  charcoal-burner's  cart,  had  been 
buried  beneath  it;  and  many  thought,  according  to  the  chro- 
niclers, *  that  the  fall  of  the  tower  was  a  judgment  for  his  sins, 
since  it  was  a  grievous  wrong  to  bury  in  that  sacred  place  one 
who  all  his  life  had  been  pro&ne  and  sensual,  and  who  died 
without  the  Christian  viaticum.'  Malmesbury,  however,  suggests 
that '  imperfect  construction '  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  fall  of  the  tower,  which  was  soon  rebuilt,  the  unwieldy  piers 
which  narrow  the  transept  arches  showing  how  great  had  been  the 
panic. 

The  transepts  of  Winchester  still  display  the  work  of  Walkelin 
(1079-1093).  Earlier  than  Norwich,  they  exhibit  all  the  cha- 
racteristics 
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racterisdcs  of  the  first  NormaQ  period — wide  joints  between  the 
aahlaringy  plain  square-edged  archeS|  and  shafts  with  simply- 
cushioned  capitals*  All  is  rude,  plain,  and  massive,  carrying  us 
back  at  once  to  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  and  of  William  the 
Red.  At  the  end  of  oich  transept  is  a  kind  of  gallery  or  ter- 
minal aisle,  which  finds  a  counterpart,  though  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  in  the  transepts  of  Ely,  the  work  of  Walkelin's  brother. 
There  is  indeed  a  strong  general  resemblance  throughout  the 
Norman  work  of  the  South  and  East  of  England.  Passing  north- 
ward, we  find  William  of  St.  Carileph's  great  church  at  Durham 
(designed  in  Normandy)  displaying  the  same  general  character, 
but  marked  by  more  of  that  *  barbaric  splendour '  (the  expression 
is  Mr.  Parker's)  which  became  the  most  distinguishing  feature 
of  later  Norman.  A  more  decidedly  foreign  influence,  from 
whatever  source  it  may  have  originated,  is  evident  in  the  Norman 
work  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford.  The  circular  piers  of  Hereford 
have  their  capitals  enriched  with  very  elaborate  knot-work  and 
foliage,  of  somewhat  the  same  character  (though  not  so  far  de- 
veloped) as  that  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  Shobdon,  which 
the  fouxider,  Oliver  de  Merlimond,  is  thought  to  have  copied  from 
St.  Victor's  Abbey  at  Paris.  On  entering  the  nave  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral  (1088-1100)  we  are  at  once  struck  by  the  great  height 
of  the  piers.  They  measure  30  feet  to  the  top  of  their  capitals, 
whilst  those  of  Norwich  only  reach  15 — a  difference  which  hardly 
seems  compatible  with  the  same  style.  Of  course  at  Gloucester 
the  main  arches  are  so  far  raised  as  to  be  entirely  altered  in  cha- 
racter,  whilst  triforium  and  clerestory  are  deprived  of  all  dignity 
and  importance.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  unques- 
tionably fine  eflfect  of  the  lofty  piers  is  not  dearly  purchased  by 
the  loss  of  the  equal  divisions  of  Norwich  and  Peterborough,  and 
especially  of  the  grave  and  massive  triforium,  which  at  Gloucester 
is  only  10  feet  high,  at  Norwich  24.  Similar  piers  occur  at 
Pershore,  at  Tewkesbury,  and  at  Malvern — all  probably  designed 
by  the  same  architect.  So  far  as  we  know,  they  are  found  in  no 
other  part  of  England. 

The  transition  from  the  round  to  the  pointed  arch — from  Nor- 
man to  Early  English — was  no  doubt  very  gradual,  and  the 
complete  change  was  preceded  by  many  lesser  alterations.  Among 
English  cathedrals,  Canterbury  not  only  affords  us  the  best  example 
of  this  transitional  period,  but  one  which  is  of  especial  value  from 
the  certainty  we  possess  as  to  its  date.  The  ^  glorious  choir  of 
Conrad,'  in  which  Becket's  body  was  watched  by  the  monks 
throughout  the  night  which  followed  his  murder,  was  four  years 
later  (1174)  destroyed  by  fire.  The  rebuilding  was  entrusted  to 
William  of  Sens,  who  continued  the  work  until  1178,  when,  says 
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Gervase,  ^  through  the  vengeance  of  God  or  spite  of  the  devil,* 
he  fell  from  the  clerestory  and  was  so  much  injured  that  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  France.  His  successor  was  a  certain 
*  English  William/  who  completed  the  choir  and  the  eastern 
buildings  beyond  it  in  1184.  The  monks,  it  is  said,  were  greatly 
astonished  and  delighted  at  the  many  novelties  introduced  by  the 
two  Williams.  The  mixture  of  round  and  pointed  arches ;  the 
richly-foliated  and  varied  capitals  of  the  pillars— evident  imita- 
tions of  Corinthian,  but  showing  in  their  leafage  the  more  than 
beginning  of  that  ribbed  form  which  characterises  developed 
Early  English ;  the  great  vault,  with  its  ribs  of  stone ;  and  espe- 
cially the  slender  shafts  of  Purbeck  gracing  the  triforia,  weie 
among  the  greatest  changes.  The  whole  work  remains  for  oar 
study  and  instruction — not  only  grand  and  striking  in  itself,  but 
supplying  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the  history  of 
English  architecture. 

We  have  said  that  the  new  style  was  slowly  developed ;  but 
we  can,  we  believe,  point  to  the  first  great  example  of  it  in 
England  in  its  completed  form.  This  was  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
unrivalled  among  English  cathedrals  (we  can  hardly  except 
Durham,  spite  of  its  romantic  cliffy  in  grandeur  of  situation, 
rising  as  it  does  on  its  ^  sovereign  hill ' 

*  Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dull  earth,' 

and  scarcely  less  entitled  to  a  foremost  place  from  the  beauty  and 
interest  of  its  architecture.  If  the  vast  space  and  dignity  of  Yoik 
aptly  ]^ocIaim  the  church  of  St  Peter,  the  church  of  St  Mary  is 
not  less  fitly  indicated  by  the  delicacy  and  graceful  proportion  of 
Lincoln. 

The  Norman  Church  of  Remigius  was  shattered  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1185.  In  the  following  year  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  then  living  in  Europe — Hugh  of  Burgundy,  better  known 
afterwards  as  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln — ^was  consecrated  to  the  see. 
He  had  been  a  monk  in  the  Great  Chartreuse,  near  Grenoble, 
then  very  famous  for  its  austere  rule,  and  for  the  piety  of  its 
members.  There  his  reputation  was  considerable ;  and  it  was  not 
without  much  difficulty  that  Henry  II.  succeeded  in  bringing 
him  to  England  as  the  head  of  a  Carthusian  house  at  Witham,  in 
Somersetshire,  the  first  of  the  order  in  this  country.  After 
spending  about  ten  years  as  Prior  of  Witham,  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1186.  The  character  of  St  Hugh — ^his  in- 
cessant labour  throughout  his  vast  diocese,  his  *  cool  judgment 
and  exquisite  tact,'  thanks  to  which  he  obtained  and  exercised  an 
extraordinary  influence  over  the  fierce  Plantagenet  kings  —  are 
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duly  set  forth  in  a  very  interesting  metrical  Life,  as  well  as  in  a 
larger  prose  biography,  both  of  which  have  been  admirably 
edited  by  Mr.  Dimock.*  Here  we  have  only  to  do  with  his 
work  at  Lincoln.  The  rebuilding  of  his  cathedral  was  at  once 
commenced;  and  St  Hugh  (like  King  Richard  at  Ascalont) 
laboured  at  the  walls  with  his  own  hands : — 

Non  solmn  concedit  opes,  operamque  suorom 
Sed  propiii  sudoris  opem ;  lapidesque  frequenter 
Excisos  fert  in  calatho,  calecmque  tonacem.'  \ 

St.  Hugh,  however,  was  not  his  own  architect  The  metrical 
Life  tells  us  that  the  plans  were  prepared  by  a  certain  Geoffry  de 
Noiers,  concerning  whose  native  country  there  has  been  much 
discussion.  But  the  name  was  hereditary  in  England  at  that 
time ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  pleasant  to  believe  that  the 
architect  of  Lincoln  was  a  bom  and  thoroughbred  Englishman. 

St  Hugh  died  in  the  year  1200 ;  and  the  Kings  of  England 
and  Scotland — John  and  William  the  Lion — were  present  at  his 
funeral,  and  assisted  in  carrying  his  bier  into  his  unfinished 
cathedral.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  building  had  advanced 
at  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  the  original  plans  were  probably 
carried  out  (with  some  slight  variation,  it  may  be,  in  detail) 
during  the  long  episcopate  of  Hugh  of  Wells  (1209-1235).  In 
the  existing  choir,  with  its  aisles  and  eastern  transept,  however, 
we  have,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the  work  of  St  Hugh  himself. 
It  is  entirely  Early  English  (pointed)  in  design  and  detail ;  and 
nothing  suggests  the  earlier  style  unless  it  be  a  certain  antique 
stifihess  in  leafage  and  ornamentation.  But  there  are  sume  re- 
markable peculiarities — a  double  (and  very  graceful)  arcade  in 
the  aisles  and  transepts,  and  some  piers  with  detached  shafts, 
from  which  project  crocket-like  tiers  of  leafage — which  have 
more  than  once  led  to  the  suggestion  that  the  whole  design  is  of 
foreign  origin,  and  that  St  Hugh's  architect  must  have  brought 
his  plans  from  Burgundy  or  Northern  France.  M.  Viollet-le- 
Duc,  however,  whose  authority  on  such  a  matter  is  conclusive, 
declares  that,  after  the  most  careful  examination,  he  cannot  find 
here  the  slightest  trace  of  the  French  school  of  the  twelfth  cen- 

♦  The  'Metrical  History*  was  published  by  Messrs.  Brooke  of  Lincoln  in  1860. 
The  prose  Life  ('  Magna  Vita  S.  Hugonis ')  forms  one  of  the  '  Master  of  the  Rolls' 
series.    Mr.  Dimock's  introductions  to  both  are  of  the  highest  value  and  interest. 

t  '  Bex  ibidem  operando  etiam  insignis  enituit  ....  ipse  manibus  edificando, 
ipse  sermone  persuadendo  ....  efficacius  proficiebat.'  Itinerarium  Kegis  Hicardi, 
L.  V.  cap.  6.  This  rebailding  of  the  walls  of  Ascalou  took  place  in  1192.  Su 
Hugh's  work  at  Lincoln  was  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

J  *  Metrical  Life/  p.  3*i. 

.  Vol.  118.— iVi?.  236.  Y  tury. 
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tury.  We  are  therefore  fairly  entitled  to  claim  Lincoln  as  the 
first  great  example  of  Early  English,  which,  it  may  well  be,  was 
first  fully  developed  here  by  GeoflFry  of  Noiers.  The  pointed 
style  had  been  adopted  some  years  earlier  in  France ;  but  Eng- 
land borrowed  litUe  from  her  neighbours.  How  widely  different 
were  '  Early  French '  and  ^  Early  English '  is  at  once  evident  in 
comparing  Chartres  or  Auxerre  with  Salisbury  or  Lincoln. 

The  rest  of  the  cathedral — the  great  transept,  with  one  at  least 
of  its  exQuisite  rose-windows — the  nave  with  its  capitals  of  most 
graceful  leafage  and  its  wall-arcades — and  the  upper  portion  of 
^e  west  front — is  all  Early  English  (1209-1235)  ;  and  in  passing 
westward  from  the  choir  we  may  trace  the  progress  of  the  style, 
and  especially  the  gradual  advance  of  its  leafage  toward  direct 
imitation  of  nature.  The  retrochoir,  generally  known  as  the 
'angel  choir,' from  the  figures  of  angels  which  fill  the  spaadiils 
above  the  main  arches  (1270-1282),  belongs  rather  to  the  Early 
Decorated  period ;  but,  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  *  it  follows  so  im- 
mediately after  the  rest  as  not  to  produce  any  want  of  harmony, 
but  merely  a  degree  of  enrichment  suitable  to  the  increased 
sanctity  of  the  altar,  and  the  localities  surrounding  it.'*  This 
*  angel  choir  *  was  in  fact  built  for  the  reception  of  St.  Hugh's 
shrine,  to  which  pilgrims  were  flocking  from  every  part  of 
Northern  England,  and  which  was  removed  into  it  in  1282.  The 
grace  and  beauty  of  its  details  are  beyond  praise ;  and  in  the 
sculptured  angels  Mr.  Cockerell  finds  'all  the  freedom  and  na- 
turalness attributed  subsequently  to  Giotto,  who  was  but  an  in&nt 
when  these  works  were  executed,*  It  is  not  easy  to  interpret  their 
symbolism,  if,  indeed,  they  represent  more  than  the  various  orders 
of  the  celestial  hierarchy  :  but  of  the  symbolism  which  the  church 
of  St  Hugh  was  either  intended,  or  was  interpreted,  to  set  forth 
in  its  various  parts,  we  have  a  very  curious  account  in  the 
metrical  Life.  The  white,  squared  stones,  we  are  told,  repre- 
sented pure  and  wise  churchmen — the  square  typifying  *  dogma.* 
The  dark  Purbeck  marble  was  the  churcn,  the  spouse — '  simplex, 
morosa,  laborans' — the  polish  setting  forth  her  simplicity,  the 
brightness  her  morality,  and  the  darkness  her  ceaseless  toil  and 
labour.  The  long  ranges  of  windows  above  and  below,  were  the 
different  ranks  of  clergy,  the  circular  windows  of  the  transepts 
being  the  'two  eyes  of  the  church,'  the  bishop  and  the  dean. 
The  bishop  looked  towards  the  south,  the  quarter  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  though  inviting  His  influence;  the  dean  towards  the 
north,  the  region  of  the  devil,  in  order  to  watch  his  advances. 

♦  *  Haadbook  of  Architectare.* 
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In  this  manner  the  whole  fabric  and  material  of  the  chm-ch  are 
symbolised — 

'  Sic  insensibiles  lapides  mysteria  claudnnt  ] 
Yivorom  lapidum    •    •     .    / 

The  entire  passage  is  well  worth  notice,  as  an  unanswerable 
proof  that  such  mystic  interpretations  were  in  the  minds,  if  not 
of  the  builders  of  our  churches,  at  least  of  those  who  were  con- 
temporary with  them. 

Lincoln,  it  is  thus  probable,  set  an  example  of  the  new  style, 
which  was  rapidly  followed  in  other  cathedrals.  Of  these  the 
most  perfect  and  admirable  are  Wells  (1206-1242),  Salisbury 
(1220-1258),  Worcester  (choir  and  lady  chapel,  begun  1224), 
and  Westminster  Abbey,  which  we  must  be  allowed  to  include 
(1245-1269).  The  nave,  transepts,  and  west  front  of  Wells  are 
all  Early  English,  and  are  generally  assigned  to  Bishop  Jocelyn, 
the  period  of  whose  episcopate  has  been  given  above.  There  is, 
however,  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  of  the  work ;  and  to 
whatever  time  it  is  given,  it  would  seem  that  the  architect  and 
masons  of  Wells  must  have  worked  with  but  little  imitation  of 
any  distant  example.  The  western  portion  of  the  cathedral  is 
distinguished  by  so  much  peculiarity  as  to  render  it  more  than 
probable  that  this  district,  affording,  as  it  does,  good  stone  in 
profusion,  retained  a  local  school  of  masons  who,  adopting  certain 
forms  of  the  new  style,  retained  with  it  many  of  their  older 
devices.  Wells  accordingly  must  be  compared  with  other  Early 
English  churches  only  to  mark  the  difference.  Its  noble  west 
front,  *  a  masterpiece  of  art,  indeed,'  in  old  Fuller's  words,  *  made 
of  imagery  in  just  proportion,  so  that  we  may  call  them  *'  vera 
et  spirantia  signa,"'  is  of  a  different  character;  and  in  it  we 
recognise  the  true  Early  pointed  of  Salisbury  and  Westminster. 
We  must  not  delay  here  to  notice  at  the  length  they  deserve  its 
tiers  of  sculpture — ^not  even  that  which  represents  the  general 
Resurrection — 'worthy,'  says  Mr.  Cockerell,  *of  John  of  Pisa, 
or  of  a  greater  man,  John  Flaxman.'  If  we  cannot  accept 
Mr.  Cockerell's  interpretation  of  these  admirable  sculptures,  we 
may  at  all  events  regard  the  entire  west  front,  with  him,  as  in 
effect  illustrating  the  great  Ambrosian  Hymn. — The  'glorious 
company  of  the  apostles,'  the  '  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets,' 
and  the  '  noble  army  of  martyrs,'  keep  their  solemn  watch  at  the 
entrance  of  the  sanctuary.  The  figures  of  the  celestial  host 
proclaim,  'To  Thee  all  angels  cry  aloud,  the  heavens  and  all 
the  powers  therein.'  The  crowned  kings,  the  churchmen,  and 
the  warriors  represent  the  '  holy  church  throughout  all  the  world ; ' 
whilst  the  spirit  of  the  entire  work  asserts  that  Church's  ceaseless 

Y  2  adoration, 
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adoration,  *  Day  by  day  we  magnify  Thee,  and  we  worship  Thy 
name  ever,  world  without  end.'  * 

The  Cathedral  of  Wells  is  the  centre  of  an  assemblage  of 
buildings  which,  as  all  archaeologists  know,  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  architectural  groups  in  "England.  The  great  church, 
with  its  stately  chapter-house ;  the  bishop's  moated  and  castel- 
lated palace,  the  vicar*s  college  and  close,  the  deanery,  and  the 
picturesque  gate-houses,  combine  to  produce  such  a  whole  as  is 
not  easily  to  be  paralleled.  Palace,  cathedral,  chapter-house, 
and  close,  formed  part  of  Bishop  Jocelyn's  original  design,  which 
he  did  not  live  to  complete,  although,  in  Fuller's  words,  *  God, 
to  square  his  great  undertakings,  gave  him  a  long  life  to  his 
large  heart.' 

From  Wells  we  pass  to  Salisbury  (1220-1258),  which  is 
throughout  Early  English,  with  the  exception  of  its  famous  spire, 
an  addition  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Cathedral  of  Old 
Sarum  was  in  many  respects  inconvenient.  There  was  a  scarcity 
of  water,  and  the  site  was  so  high  and  exposed  that,  according  to 
an  old  tradition,  *  When  the  wind  did  blow  they  could  not  hear 
the  priest  say  mass.'  Accordingly,  Bishop  Richard  le  Poer,  in 
1220,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  cathedral  in  ^  the  meadow  of 
Merryfield,'  which  was  his  own  land.  In  1228  this  bishop  was 
translated  to  Durham  ;  but  the  work  was  steadily  continued  until 
its  completion,  in  1258.  The  Cathedral  of  Amiens  was  com- 
menced in  the  same  year  as  Salisbury  (1220),  and  completed, 
nearly  as  at  present,  in  1272.  It  covers  nearly  twice  as  much 
ground  as  Salisbury,  and  its  internal  height,  as  in  all  French 
cathedrals,  is  far  greater ;  yet  in  variety  of  outline,  and  play  of 
light  and  shade,  the  English  church  (and  we  may  say  the  same 
thing,  still  more  decidedly,  of  Westminster)  is  beyond  all  doubt 
finer,  although  in  comparing  them  we  must  constantly  bear  in 
mind  the  vast  difference  in  their  dimehsions.  Unhappily,  toward 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  famous  *  destructive '  Wyatt  was 
let  Iqose  upon  Salisbury ;  and  his  operations,  which  at  the  time 
were  pronounced  *  tasteful,  effective,  and  judicious,'  have  detracted 
much  from  the  due  effect  of  the  interior.  He  swept  away  from 
the  foundations  a  campanile  on  the  south  side  of  tibe  cathedral, 
which  must  have  grouped  most  picturesquely  with  the  rest  of  the 
church,  and  was  of  the  same  age  ;  but  tne  scene  within  the  close 
of  Salisbury  is  still  of  exquisite  beauty;  *nor  can  the  most 
curious,  not  to  say  cavilling  eye,*  says  Fuller,  to  whose  quaintly 
discriminative  sayings  we  are  always  glad  to  return,  *  desire  any- 
thing which  is  wanting  in  this  edifice,  except  possibly  an  ascent, 

♦  •  Handbook  for  WcUs '  (Southem  Csthcdrab),  i.  p.  227. 
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seeing  such  who  address  themselves  hither  for  their  devotions 
can  hardly  say  with  David,  "  I  will  go  up  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord."*  The  slender  columns  of  Purbeck  marble,  one  of  the 
great  distinctions  of  Early  English, — here  absolutely  reed-like 
where  they  assist  in  carrying  the  vault  of  the  lady  chapel,  and 
the  plate  tracery  of  windows  and  triforia,  clearly  marking  that 
the  style  was  not  far  advanced,  are  strongly  characteristic  of 
Salisbury.  The  chapter-house,  so  admirably  restored  by  Mr. 
Burges,  and  the  cloisters,  beautiful  with  their  central  space  of 
greensward  and  their  solemn  cedars,  are  of  later  date,  perhaps  of 
the  time  of  Edward  I,,  and  assist  in  showing  us  the  gradual 
change  from  Early  English  to  Decorated. 

How  far  Henry  III.  ihay  have  been  induced  by  what  he  saw 
at  Salisbury  (which  he  frequently  visited  during  the  rise  of  its 
cathedral)  to  undertake  the  rebuilding  of  the  great  abbey  church 
at  Westminster,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  It  is  more  certain 
that,  as  Mr.  Scott  points  out,  the  English  king,  during  his  sojourns 
in  France,  had  become  enamoured  of  the  *  chevet '  or  apse  with 
its  radiating  coronal  of  chapels,  which  he  may  have  seen  in 
course  of  being  carried  out  at  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Rheims,  and 
elsewhere ;  and  that  he  caused  this  form  to  be  adopted  at  West- 
minster, the  building  of  which  was  commenced  in  1245.  The 
work  of  Henry  III.  terminated  west  of  the  crossing,  and  was 
completed  in  1269.  Five  bays  of  the  nave  west  of  this  were  the 
work  of  Edward  I.  Beyond  a  doubt  Westminster  Abbey  is  the 
most  beautiful  church  of  this  period  perhaps  in  Europe. 

'  It  has  claims  upon  us  architects  ....  on  the  groimd  of  its 
intrinsic  and  superlative  merits,  as  a  work  of  art  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  order ;  for  though  it  is  by  no  means  pre-eminent  in  general 
scale,  in  height,  or  in  richness  of  sculpture,  there  are  few  churches  iii 
this  or  any  other  country  having  the  same  exquisite  charms  of  propor- 
tion and  artistic  beauty  which  this  church  possesses, — a  beauty  which 
never  tires,  and  which  impresses  itseK  afresh  upon  the  eye  and  the 
mind  however  frequently  you  view  it,  and  however  glorious  the  edifices 
which,  during  the  intervals,  you  may  have  seen.*  * 

For  all  the  details  of  Westminster,  our  readers  may  safely  be 
referred  to  the  admirable  volume  from  which  we  have  just 
quoted.  In  it  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Parker,  and  Mr.  Burges,  besides 
other  contributors,  have  thrown  an  immense  amount  of  light  on 
the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  church  ;  on  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  and  princes  which  it  guards  ;  on  the  shrine  and  coronation- 
chair;  and  on  the  noble  chapter-house,  which  Mr.  Scott  has 
restored  on  paper,  and  which,  we  most  earnestly  hope,  will  ere 

*  'Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbey,'  p.  16. 
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long  be  placed  'in  his  hands  for  a  more  substantial '  restoration.' 
Here  we  may  refer  to  it  as  having  been  (for  although  Mr.  Scott 
has  succeeded  in  discovering  nearly  every  part  of  the  design,  it 
is  reduced  to  a  complete  wreck),  in  truth,  the  ^incomparable 
chapter-house '  which  it  was  pronounced  by  Matthew  Paris.  It 
was  part  of  Henry  III/s  work,  completed  before  that  of  Salisbury 
was  commenced,  and  infinitely  finer.  If,  in  the  interior  of  the 
church,  there  are  strong  indications  of  foreign  influence,  none 
are  to  be  found  here.  The  chapter-house  of  Westminster  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  creations  of  true  Early  English,  a 
complete  development  of  the  national  style. 

The  third  great  church  of  this  period  is  Worcester  Cathedral, 
the  existing  choir  and  lady  chapel  of  which  were  begun  in  1224. 
The  Norman  church  had  been  greatly  injured  by  fire  in  1202. 
It  was  afterwards  restored ;  but  during  a  great  storm  of  wind  in 
1221,  its  Cesser  towers'  fell,  and  probably  ruined  the  choir. 
Rich  offerings,  however,  had  been  pouring  in  at  the  shrine  of 
St.  Wulfstan,  before  which  King  John  had  been  buried  in  1216; 
and  the  wealth  thus  acquired  was  sufficient,  at  any  rate,  to 
commence  the  rebuilding.  There  are  some  peculiarities  at 
Worcester,  especially  the  ornamentation  of  the  tympana  in  the 
triforium  arches,  their  double  arcade,  and  the  sculpture  in  the 
spandrils  of  the  wall  arcades,  which  strongly  recall  Lincoln ;  and 
Tender  it  highly  probable  that  its  architects  had  sought  inspira- 
tion from  the  work  of  that  cathedral,  then  nearly  approaching 
completion.  Worcester  is  hardly  entitled  to  take  rank  among 
English  cathedrals  of  the  first  class ;  butit  contains  many  portions 
of  extreme  interest,  and  its  Early  English  work  especially  has 
never,  we  think,  received  all  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Thus,  through  all  the  tumult  and  distractions  of  the  thirteenth 
century — that  great  century  which  saw  the  gaining  of  so  many 
steps  toward  the  constitutional  liberties  of  England,  and  which 
was  so  fruitful  of  results  throughout  Europe — Pointed  or,  as  it 
4seems  better  to  call  it,  ^  Gothic '  architecture  won  its  even  way, 
gradually  developing  itself  from  the  plate  tracery  and  stiff  leafage 
•of  Salisbury  and  Linqoln,  to  the  elaborate  moulding  and  natural 
foliage  which  characterise  the  change  from  Early  English  to  the 
first  period  of  Decorated — a  change  which  first  becomes  dis- 
tinctly evident  after  the  accession  of  Edward  I.  *With  all  its 
grace,'  says  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  *  Early  English  has  about  it  an 
indescribable  primness.  It  may  remind  the  poet  of  Pallas 
Athene ;  but  Pallas  Athene  never  suffered  herself  to  be  wooed.'  * 
This  is  no  doubt  true  of  Early  English  in  its  first  development, 

♦  *  Cathedral  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,'  p.  44. 
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and  especially  trur»  of  Salisbury.  The  jrraco  may  ocrasionally 
predoininate  over  the  *  primness/  as  it  certainly  does  in  Bishop 
Eustace's  most  beautiful  Galilee  porch  at  Ely,  built  probably  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  episcopate,  which  extended  from  1198  to 
1215 ;  and  perhaps  in  Bishop  Godfrey  de  Lucy's  (1189-1204) 
work  in  the  retrochoir  of  Winchester,  which  at  any  rate  calls  for 
notice  as  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  style.  We  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  admirable  woodcuts  of  both  Galilee  and 
Retrochoir,  which  Mr.  Jewitt  has  furnished  to  the  '  Handbooks,' 
and  leave  them  to  form  their  own  conclusions ;  but  he  would  be 
a  daring  critic  who  should  venture  to  assert  the  superiority  of 
Early  English  to  the  style  of  the  following  period,  into  which  it 
slowly  developed.  Still,  we  would  by  no  means  seek  to  under- 
value the  vigour  of  thought  and  of  imagination  which  produced 
the  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  fresh,  exuberant  life — 
the  daring  and  the  devotion  of  the  age — found  one  means  of 
expression,  among  many  others,  in  its  architecture ;  and  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  invention  of  an  entirely  new  style 
does  not  suggest  higher  qualities  than  the  carrying  onward  of 
that  style  to  new  development  and  to  more  entire  perfection. 

The  transition  from  Early  English  to  Decorated  was  so  gradual 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  mark  any  distinct  period  of  change. 
The  north  transept  of  Hereford  Cathedral  (1282-1287)  is  one  of 
the  m^ny  examples  which  we  scarcely  know  whether  to  assi^ 
to  the  close  of  the  first  division,  or  to  the  commencement  of  the 
second*  The  unusual  (nearly  triangular)  form  of  its  arches,  and 
its  pure,  lofty  windows,  give  an  especial  interest  to  this  transept, 
in  which  once  stood  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  Cantilupe  (Bishop 
of  Hereford,  1275-1282),  the  last  Englishman  canonized  before 
the  Reformation. 

The  two  cathedrals  which  most  entirely  belong  to  the  Decorated 
period  are  Exeter  (choir  and  nave,  1308-1369)  and  Lichfield 
J'nave,  lady  chapel,  and  presbytery,  1250-1325).  Much  of  York 
Minster  (nave  and  chapter-house,  1285-1345)  is  of  this  period, 
as  are  the  choir,  lady  chapel,  and  chapter-house  of  Wells  (1293- 
1326);  and  Ely,  besides  its  famous  octagon  (1322-1328),  has 
one  portion  (the  western  bays  of  the  choir,  the  building  of  which 
was  began  in  1338,  of  which  Mr.  Jewitt  gives  us  an  admirable 
woodcut  showing  the  minutest  details)  so  wonderfully  rich  and 
graceful  as  to  make  ns  doubtful  whether  it  be  not  the  most 
exquisite  piece  of  Decorated  work  to  be  found  in  England.  ButiiU 
these  cathedrals  have  other  portions  which  either  overshadow  the 
Decorated  work  by  their  importance,  or  are  far  more  extensive. 
The  Early  English  transepts  and  the  stately  Perpendicular  choir 
of  York,  dwell  on  the  recollection  far  more  dian  its  nave.     Ely 
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has  its  colossal  Norman  piers  and  triforium ;  and  Wells  die 
remarkable  Elarly  English  work  we  have  already  noticed.  Exeter 
and  Lichfield  alone  are  mainly,  almost  entirely,  DecoratecL. 
Bishop  Walter  Bronescombe,  a  native  of  Devonshire,  began^  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  series  of  new  works 
which  led  to  the  gradual  removal  of  die  Norman  cathedral  of 
Exeter,  and  to  the  erection  of  the  present  church.  Bishop 
Bronescombe  built  part  of  the  existing  lady  chapel,  which  was 
completed  by  his  successor,  Bishop  QuivU  or  Wyville  (1280- 
1291).  The  Norman  choir  and  nave  disappeared  as  the  works 
of  Bishop  Walter  Stapledon  (1308-1326,  the  founder  of  *  Staple- 
don's  Inn,'  now  Exeter  College,  in  Oxford,  and  the  murdered 
treasurer  of  Edward  II.)  and  of  Bishop  Grandisson  (1327-1369, 
the  most  magnificent  prelate  who  ever  filled  the  see)  advanced 
and  were  completed.  The  west  front  of  Exeter,  with  its  ranges  of 
apostles,  saints,  and  kings,  must  probably  be  assigned  to  Gran- 
disson's  successor,  Thomas  Brantyngham  (1370-1394).  The 
work  was  thus  in  progress  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  during  which  the  Decorated  style  not  only 
underwent  great  changes,  but  the  Perpendicular  was  fully  deve- 
loped ;  yet  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  work  of  both 
Stapledon  and  Grandisson  (we  must  except  Brantyngham's  west 
front)  represents  only  the  first  or  geometrical  period  of  the  style. 
This  agrees  best  with  the  date  of  Bishop  Quivil's  episcopate; 
and  aldiough  he  is  only  recorded  as  the  builder  of  part  of  the 
lady  chapel,  we  believe  that  he  furnished  plans  for  the  entire 
cathedral,  which  were  scrupulously  adhered  to  by  his  successors. 
The  *  minute  sumptuousness '  (by  which  expression  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  characterises  the  cathednJ)  of  Exeter  must  at  once  strike 
every  observer.  The  exquisite  windows  of  the  nave,  said  to 
exhibit  a  greater  variety  of  (geometrical)  tracery  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  building  in  the  kingdom ;  the  minstrel's 
gallery,  nowhere  so  perfect  or  so  rich,  although  other  examples 
do  occur,  at  Wells  and  at  Winchester ;  the  carved  bosses  of  the 
roof,  which  extends  unbroken  from  the  western  door  to  the  east 
end  of  the  choir  ;  and,  above  .all,  the  matchless  corbels  of  leafage 
which  support  the  vaulting  shafts,  contribute  to  produce  such  an 
impression  of  graceful  beauty  as  we  shall  look  for  in  vain  in 
many  a  church  of  far  more  important  dimensions;  and  Bishop 
Grandisson  was  scarcely  wrong  in  declaring  to  the  Pope  (John 
XXII.),  that  the  *  Church  of  Exeter,  when  completed,  would  exceed 
in  beauty  every  other  of  its  kind  {in  genere  suo)  in  France  or 
England.' 

Exeter  is,  perhaps,  a  unique  example  of  the  retention  of  geo- 
metrical forms  so  long  after  the  style  had  completely  changed. 
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This  is  sufficiently  remarkable  in  its  window  tracery ;  but  it  is 
even  more  striking  to  find  that  the  sculptured  foliage,  for  which 
this  cathedral  is  especially  distinguished,  the  greater  part  of 
which  must  have  been  worked  during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop 
Grandisson  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  retains 
that  exact  imitation  of  nature  which  is  characteristic  of  sculp- 
ture executed  during  the  last  years  of  the  thirteenth  and  the 
earliest  of  the  fourteenth.  The  use  of  really  natural  foliage, 
Mr.  Scott  tells  us,  is  very  seldom  found  after  this  period  ;  and  it 
marks,  he  continues,  'if  I  may  so  say,  the  resting-place  between 
the  conventionalism  of  approach  to,  and  the  conventionalism  of 
departure  from,  nature;  the  conventionalism  of  strength  and  of 
weakness,  of  vigour  and  of  lassitude.'*  In  Exeter  Cathedral, 
however,  nothing  can  be  more  exquisite  than  the  imitation 
of  nature  in  the  long  corbels  which  carry  the  vaulting  shafts  of 
both  nave  and  choir.  The  oak  with  i^s  acorns,  the  filbert  with 
its  nuts,  the  vine  with  her  clusters  and  tendrils,  are  copied  so 
exactly  and  arranged  with  such  perfect  grace  (witness  once 
more  Mr.  Jewitt  s  woodcuts),  that  the  modern  sculptor  may  well 
be  referred  to  them  as  examples,  not  indeed  to  be  directly 
copied — ^he  must  seek  his  objects  ojf  study,  like  the  workmen  of 
that  best  age,  in  forest  and  in  field — but  of  the  admirable  results 
which  follow  such  careful  imitation  of  nature  in  the  hands  of  a 
true  artist  We  will  add  to  Mr,  Scott's  remark, — that  the  sculp- 
ture of  leafage  was  by  no  means  the  only  class  to  which  the 
mediaeval  '  naturalists '  gave  their  attention.  Animals  and  birds, 
executed  with  wonderful  spirit  and  fidelity,  twine  and  perch 
among  the  delicate  sprays  and  branches ;  and  the  human  face 
and  form  were  never,  during  the  whole  lifetime  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, produced  with  so  much  accuracy  and  variety  of  expres- 
sion as  at  this  period.  We  may  instance  the  Chapter-house  of 
York — (the  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  may  probably  be  fixed 
between  1290  and  1320) — the  'domus  domorum,'  which,  ^s  its 
well-known  inscription  implies,  is,  indeed,  the  queen  rose  of  its 
order.  Besides  the  beautiful  foliage  which  chiefly  forms  the 
superb  mass  of  enrichment  encrusting  canopies  and  cornices, 
small  figures  of  men  fighting  with  monsters  and  with  each  other, 
and  heads,  in  which  various  classes  and  professions  are  sharply 
indicated,  fill  every  available  space,  and  sufficiently  prove  that 
the  sculptors  did  not  confine  their  study  to  branches  of  oak  or  of 
maple,  A  like  spirit  of  truth  is  evident  in  the  oaken  stalls  (now 
as  black  as  ebony)  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  which  date  about 
1296,  and  in  purity  and  grace  of  design  are  altogether  unrivalled, 

*  *  Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbcj/  p.  63. 
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In  this  work,  aod  in  all  the  sculpture  of  this  pcrux),  we  find  the 
same  intense  love  of  nature— of  the  ^yong^e  freshe  gprene'  of  the 
forest,  and  of  the  flowers  of  the  meadow  or  the  doister-gazden — 
which  delights  us  in  the  pages  of  Chaucer.  These  early  four- 
teenth-centttiy  sculptors  are  to  English  art  what  Chaucer  is  to 
English  poetry.  Both  ^  sparkle  in  the  dew  of  morning.'  Chaucer, 
indeed  (bom  1328,  died  1400),  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later 
period ;  but  the  carver's  handicraft,  nurtured  by  Benedictines  in 
their  cells  and  by  Cistercians  in  their  lonely  monasteries,  may 
very  well  have  preceded  by  a  few  years  the  expression  of  the 
poet;  and,  at  all  events,  Chaucer  synchronises  with  the  late 
'  naturalistic '  sculpture  in  Exeter  CathedraL 

The  ^  Decorated '  rival  of  Exeter  is  Lichfield,  which  sii£kred 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  English  cathedral  during  the 
civil  war : — 

' .    •     .     .    when  &natic  Brooke 

The  &ir  Cathedral  spoiled  and  took ; 

Though,  thanks  to  heaven  and  good  Saint  Chad, 

A  guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  had.' 

In  spite  of  the  destruction  which  then  came  upon  it,  and  in 
spite  of  the  mischief  wrought  by  the  hands  of  Wyatt  at  a  later 
period,  the  ancient  Cathedral  of  Mercia  is  a  church  of  extreme 
beauty  and  interest  The  west  front  (circa  1275)  is  now,  indeed, 
a  mass  of  Roman  cement ;  but  the  general  design  remains 
unaltered ;  and  it  may  still  be  studied  as  perhaps  the  most  grace- 
ful and  harmonious  composition  of  its  class  in  England.  The 
nave — all  the  details  and  tracery  of  which  are  early  Decorated — 
is  of  singular  beauty,  perhaps  exceeding  that  of  Exeter  in  general 
efiect,  and  the  view  from  its  western  end  has  become,  since  the 
late  restoration,  such  as  Exeter  at  present — (let  us  hope  the  spirit 
of  emulation  may  shortly  visit  that  cathedral)  * — cannot  possibly 

rival. 

*  Bat  let  ns  also  hope  that  the  spirit  of  destruction  ma j  first  be  thoroogUj 
exorcised.  In  the  nave  of  Exeter  Cathedral  tmu  (until  quite  recently^  the  liigh 
tomb,  with  effigies,  of  Hugh,  second  Earl  of  Devon,  of  the  house  of  Courtenav, 
and  of  his  Countess,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Edward  I.  On  the  pavement  beside  was  the  brass  of  tlieir  son» 
Sir  Peter  Courtenay,  standard-bearer  to  Edward  III.  These  tombs  were 
formerly  enclosed  within  a  chantry,  which  has  long  disappeared.  The  brass  is 
now  removed  to  the  adjoining  aisle.  The  high  tomb  has  been  placed  in  the 
transept;  and  the  effigies  (which,  it  is  quite  true,  were  much  mutilated  and 
shattered),  have  hem  eaUrehj  reworked,  so  that  (as  Mr.  Boutell  has  pcnnted  out  in 
a  communication  to  '  Notes  and  Queries ')  they  are  in  effect  new  effigies  carved 
from  the  old  stone,  to  the  complete  destruction  of  the  original  monument,  which« 
even  if  it  had  escaped  the  handa  of  the  spoiler,  would  have  lust  half  its  interest 
by  removal.  There  can  he  no  excuse  whatever  for  such  work  as  this.  In  the 
actual  fabric  of  a  church,  decay  of  the  stone  (as  at  Hereford  and  Worcester) 
sometimes  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  to  replace  the  old  work  with  new. 
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rival.  Through  the  nave,  and  beyond  the  light  choir-scree% 
gilt  and  coloured,  the  eye  ranges  to  the  elaborate  reredos  of  the 
altar,  a  mass  of  precious  marbles  and  alabaster,  and  finally  rests 
on  the  stained  glass  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  glowing  with  the 
splendour  of  jewels  between  dark  lines  of  tracery,  Wyatt's 
^improvements'  have  been  removed  from  the  choir,  which 
Mr.  Scott  has  brought  back,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  was  left  by  its  builders  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  How  truly  happy  the  change  has  been,  is  evident  from 
two  woodcuts  in  the  ^  Handbook,'  one  of  which  shows  the  choir 
as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Miss  Seward,  the 
other,  as  it  is  at  present,  after  Mr.  Scott's  admirable  restoration* 
The  Lady  Chapel  (still  Decorated),  which  is  in  effect  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Presbytery  without  its  aisles,  terminates  in  a 
polygonal  apse,  —  an  arrangement,  as  Professor  Willis  has 
remarked,  unique  in  England,  and  in  this  instance  of  singular 
beauty  in  detail.  Its  windows  are  filled  with  some  of  the  finest 
stained  glass  in  the  country,  designed  possibly  by  Lambert  Lom- 
bard in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  brought  (about  fifty  years  ago) 
from  the  dissolved  Abbey  of  Herckenrode,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Li^^.  This  apsidal  chapel  is  one  of  the  unique  features  of 
Lichfield.  Its  three  spires — *  the  sisters  of  the  vale,'  as  they  are 
called — form  another ;  since  such  a  group  occurs  in  a  complete 
state  nowhere  else  in  England. 

The  Decorated  style  grew,  as  we  have  seen,  very  slowly  out 
of  the  Elarly  English ;  so  slowly  that  we  can  find  no  building 
which  we  can  possibly  mark  as  the  turning-point.  It  is  not  so 
with  the  style  that  succeeds.  *  Perpendicular '  seems  to  have 
broken  forth  almost  suddenly,  in  great  strength  and  decided 
character,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in 
Gloucester  Cathedral.  The  great  mass  of  Gloucester  is  Norman. 
The  Norman  nave  remains  untouched.  The  Norman  walls  of 
the  transepts  and  choir  were  overlaid,  in  the  course  of  the  four- 
teenth  century  (1330-1400),  with  most   elaborate   tracery  and 

Bat  this  can  never  be  the  case  with  tombs  or  sepnlchral  effigies.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  protect  the  most  shattered  monument  from  additional  injury ;  and 
it  is  far  better  (if  such  things  must  be)  to  erect  an  entirely  new  memorial  than  to 
lay  sacrilegious  bands  on  the  old. 

.  Almost  as  bad  as  the  destruction  of  ancient  monuments  is  the  introduction  of 
new  ones  in  violent  want  of  keeping  with  all  that  surrounds  them.  Such  is  the 
extraordinary  memorial  of  the  9th  (Queen's  Royal)  Lancers,  which  covers  the 
wall  of  a  bay  on  the  N.  side  of  the  nave  of  Exeter  Cathedral ;  and  which,  from 
its  size  and  obtrusiveness,  is  necessarily  the  first  object  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
entering  visitor.  The  design  (two  mounted  lancers  and  two  palm-trees — it  is  by 
Baron  Marochetti)  is  utterly  without  meaning,  and  is  precisely  such  as  a  child 
would  draw  on  a  slate.  The  best  criticism  on  it  we  have  heard  was  that  of  a 
little  boy  who  asked  '  whether  the  horses  were  buried  there  with  the  men  T 

panelling. 
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panelling,  entirely  of  Perpendicular  character.  The  first  part  of 
the  church  to  be  thus  treated  was,  according  to  the  chronicle  of 
Abbot  Froucester,  the  south  transept,  called  bj  him  the  *  aisle 
of  St  Andrew.'  This  was  recased  by  Abbot  Wygemore  (1329- 
1337)  ;  and  although  the  design  is  wanting  in  one  chief  charac- 
teristic of  true  Perpendicular,  since  the  mullions  are  not  carried 
straight  up  to  the  head  of  the  main  arch,  but  branch  off  into  arches 
before  reaching  it,  the  tendency  to  change  is  sufficiently  marked ; 
and  Professor  Willis  suggests  fiiat  Wygemore's  work  in  this  tran- 
sept may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  approach  to  Perpendicular 
in  England.  In  the  north  transept  and  the  choir  (1337-1377) 
the  mullions  are  carried  up  to  the  roof,  and  the  Perpendicular 
style  is  completely  developed.  *  It  must,'  says  Professor  Willis, 
who  at  the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Gloucester 
in  1860  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  early  date  of  this  Per- 
pendicular work, — *  have  begun  somewhere ;  in  some  place  the 
mullion  must  have  been  carried  up  for  the  first  time,  and  no 
place  is  so  likely  as  Gloucester  to  have  produced  the  change  of 
style.' 

The  efiect,  especially  in  the  choir,  of  the  great  Norman  arches 
(for  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  remain  unaltered,  as  is 
seen  at  once  from  within  the  triforium)  thus  cased  and  covered 
by  panelling  and  open  screenwork,  is  very  singular  and  unusual. 
It  should  be  compared  with  the  very  different  *  tmnsformation ' 
of  the  nave  of  Winchester  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular.  In 
that  instance  the  earlier  work  was  thoroughly  amalgamated  with 
the  later ;  so  that,  unless  he  had  other  sources  of  knowledge  than 
his  eyesight,  the  visitor  would  never  be  aware  that  a  core  of 
Norman  masonry  still  remained  in  both  piers  and  walls.  This 
was  the  work  of  later,  but  scarcely  of  more  skilful,  hands  than 
those  which  overlaid  the  walls  of  Gloucester.  The  *  school  of 
masons'  which  devised  the  network  of  graceful  tracery,  so 
admirably  fitted  to  its  purpose,  and  the  lieme-roof  of  the  choir, 
with  its  lines  of  ornamentation  thrown  out  in  every  direction, 
like  those  of  a  spider's  web,  could  have  been  of  no  common 
excellence.  Mr.  Willis  suggests  that  it  is  to  them  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  origination  of  fan-vaulting — a  style  entirely 
peculiar  to  England — the  richest  example  of  which  occurs  in 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  at  Westminster ;  but  the  earliest, 
in  the  magnificent  cloisters  of  Gloucester,  commenced  by  Abbot 
Horton  (1351-1377),  and  completed  by  Abbot  Froucester  (1381- 
1412). 

The  work  at  Gloucester  may  have  had  considerable  influence 
in  spreading  the  new  style.  But  we  are  inclined  to  turn  north- 
ward for  the  source  of  far  more  important  results  in  that  direction. 

After 
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After  the  Decorated  nave  (1291-1345)  of  York  Minster  tad  been 
completed,  it  was  determined  to  replace  the  late  Norman  choir 
of  Archbishop  Roger  with  one  of  greater  size  and  magnificence. 
Accordingly  Archbishop  Thoresby  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
work,  at  the  extreme  eastern  end,  in  the  year  1361.  The  Pres- 
bytery was  completed  before  his  death  in  1373.  The  choir 
proper  was  begun  about  1380,  and  its  walls  seem  to  have  been 
finished  shortly  before  1400.  The  retrochoir  and  presbytery  of 
York  are  therefore  Perpendicular,  early  in  the  style.  The  choir 
shows  a  certain  advance  and  development,  but  the  general 
design  is  still  the  same.  Indeed  the  design  of  both  repeats  that 
of  the  nave.  *The  Percy  and  the  Vavasour'  supplied  much 
wood  and  stone  for  the  work  of  the  choir,  as  they  had  done  i(X 
that  of  the  nave;  and  their  mail-clad  figures — one  bearing  a 
block  of  wood,  the  other  an  un wrought  stone — ^were  once  to  be 
seen  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  minster,  as  they  still  are  above  the 
western  portal. 

On  entering  the  choir  of  York,  the  visitor  is  first  struck  by 
the  great  eastern  window,  the  largest  in  England  which  retains 
its  original  glazing.  (The  east  window  of  Gloucester,  of  which 
the  dimensions  slightly  exceed  this,  is  partially  unglazed.)  This 
superb  wall  of  glass  (78  feet  by  33),  rich  in  design  and  colour, 
and  the  stained  windows,  of  equal  height,  filling  the  ends  of  the 
transept-bays ;  the  lofty  clerestory  lights,  also  masses  of  solemn 
colour;  the  double  plane  of  the  triforial  passage  below,  pro- 
ducing grand  effects  of  light  and  shade ;  and,  above  all,  the  vast 
height  (102  feet)  and  width  (99J  feet^  of  the  choir,  impress  the 
mind  with  a  sense  of  grandeur  whiclx  steadily  increases  as  the 
building  becomes  better  known.  Other  English  choirs  are  more 
picturesque ;  none  is  more  majestic  than  tibis  of  York.  It  was 
this  part  of  the  church  which  seems  to  have  especially  struck 
^neas  Sylvius  (afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.),  who  passed  through 
York  about  1430,  and  declares  that  its  minster,  with  its  '  glass 
walls'  and  slender  columns,  was  ^worthy  of  a  world-wide 
renown '  (toto  orbe  memorandum).* 

The  choir  and  presbytery  of  York  were,  perhaps,  the  most 
magnificent  works  which  up  to  this  date  had  been  attempted  in 
England ;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Mr. 
Raine,t  that  William  of  Wykeham  at  Winchester  (1367-1404), 
and  Walter  Skirlaw  at  Durham  (1388-1405),  both  of  whom  were 
connected  with  the  church  of  York,  and  were  intimate  friends 
of  Archbishop  Thoresby,  were  encouraged  to  undertake  similar 

•  '  Commentarii  Pii  11./  Lib.  I. 

t  <  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  York/  i.  482. 
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works  in  their  own  Cathedrals  by  the  beautifal  stracture'they  j 
gradually  rising  from  the  ground  at  York.  It  is  pleasant  to  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  the  •  comely  person  *  of  Wykeham — already  the 
great  architect  of  Windsor  Castle — ^wandering  among  the  gathered 
stores  of  wood  and  stone,  and  gazing  on  the  half- completed  glories 
of  the  Archbishop^s  presbjrtery.  We  do  not  know  that  he  visited 
York  after  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Winchester ;  but  he  may 
very  well  have  carried  to  his  church  there  an  impression  of  what 
promised  to  be,  when  finished,  one  of  the  most  stately  choirs'in 
the  world.  His  own  nave  at  Winchester  is,  perhaps,  says  Mr. 
Fergusson,  the  *  most  beautiful  nave  of  a  church  either  in  Eng- 
land or  elsewhere,  wanting  only  somewhat  increased  proportions.* 
The  proportions  were  of  course  ruled  by  those  of  the  Norman 
nave  which  Wykeham  *  transformed  *  instead  of  pulling  it  down  ; 
but  whatever  defect  may  have  thus  been  caused,  it  is  certain  that 
the  nave  of  Winchester  produces  the  same  almost  overwhelming 
impression  of  grandeur  and  dignity  that  we  experience  in  the 
choir  of  York.  Both  show  of  what  Perpendicular  was  capable  in 
the  hands  of  its  greatest  patrons. 

The  nave  of  Winchester  should  be  compared  with  that  of  Can- 
terbury, begun  about  1380,  and  completed,  it  is  probable,  before 
the  death  of  Prior  Chillenden  (who  superintended  the  work)  in 
1411.  It  was  therefore  in  progress  of  building  at  the  same  time 
as  that  of  Winchester,  although  Wykeham's  work  was  probably 
begun  earlier.  Lanfranc's  Norman  nave  at  Canterbury  was, 
however,  removed  altogether;  and  the  Perpendicular  work  is 
consequently  of  a  lighter  character  here  than  at  Winchester,  since 
there  were  no  massive  Norman  piers  to  be  cased  with  new  stone. 
Canterbury  has  not,  perhaps,  the  extreme  dignity  of  Winchester ; 
but  it  has  some  features — especially  the  stately  *  escaliers'  lead- 
ins  into  the  choir,  and  rendered  necessary  by  the  height  of  the 
crypt  below — ^which  have  always  produced  |  their  effect,  even 
in  the  darkest  anti-Gothic  periods.  ^  Entering  in  company  with 
some  of  our  colonists  just  arrived  from  America,'  says  Mr. 
Gostling,  writing  about  1770,  *  how  have  I  seen  the  countenances 
even  of  their  negroes  sparkle  with  raptures  of  admiration  I '  * 
Taken  as  a  whole,  indeed,  the  fabric  of  Canterbury  is  exceeded 
in  interest  and  importance  by  no  other  English  Cathedral ;  but 
as  the  resting-pl^e  of  the  long  series  of  Archbishops,  nearly  all 
of  whom  before  the  Reformation  are  buried  here — and  still 
more  from  its  possession  of  the  greatest  English  shrine — ^for 
if  St  Cuthbert  maintained  his  ground  in  the  North,  whilst  the 
shrines  of  other  saints  were  greatly  honoured  in  their  respective 

^  •  *  Walks  through  Canterbury,  1770.' 
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localities,  th^re  was  not  one  of  which  the  reputation  was  moie 
widely  and  generally  spread  throughout  Christendom  than  that  of 
St  Thomas  of  Canterbury— the  hold  which  the  Metropolitical 
Cathedral  has  on  the  imagination  is  unrivalled,  unless  we  choose 
to  except  Westminster  Abbey.  The  stranger  who  enters  it  for 
the  first  time  still  feels  something  of  the  pilgrims'  glow  and 
excitement  when  they  first  caught  sight  of  ^e  '  Angel  Tower  * 
rising  far  away  at  the  end  of  the  long  forestr-vista. 

How  far  Chillenden  at  Canterbury  was  stimulated  by  Wyke* 
ham's  great  undertaking  at  Winchester  we  cannot  tell ;  but  the 
example  of  that  great  prelate,  whose  *•  benefaction  to  learning,'  as 
Fuller  asserts,  *  is  not  to  be  paralleled  by  any  English  subject,' 
was  certainly  imitated  elsewhere ;  and  if  we  cannot  assign  to  him 
the  *  invention '  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  it  is  probably  to  him, 
and  to  the  reputation  of  his  noble  works,  that  the  diffusion  of  it 
throughout  southern  England,  as  well  as  the  zeal  for  building 
which  characterised  the  fifteenth  century,  were  greatly  due.  The 
number  of  churches,  large  and  small,  but  many  of  them  of  great 
size  and  importance,  which  were  partly  or  altogether  rebuilt  dur- 
ing the  Perpendicular  period,  far  exceeds  that  of  any  former  age. 
The  causes  of  this  great  outburst — which  continued  throughout 
the  most  troubled  times,  and  seems  to  have  b^n  little  a£fected  by 
even  the  wars  of  the  Roses — ^have  never  been  altogether  explained. 
It  is  paralleled,  indeed,  by  the  zeal  and  devotion  which,  during  the 
last  forty  years,  have  almost  doubled  the  number  of  churches  in 
England  ;  but,  while  many  influences  have  been  at  work  in  our 
own  time,  the  example  of  the  bishops  and  church  lords  must 
have  had  no  small  effect  in  producing  the  wide-spread  church- 
building  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Thus,  at  Wells,  Bishop  Beck- 
ington  (1443-1464),  the  tutor  of  Henry  VI.,  educated  at  Win- 
chester and  at  Oxford  by  the  especial  care  of  Wykeham,  whose 
attention  he  had  early  attracted,  was  an  indefatigable  builder, — 
in  the  cloisters  of  his  Cathedral,  in  his  palace,  and  in  the  College 
of  Vicars  Choral.  ^  This  bright  beacon,'  says  Fuller,  alluding 
to  the  rebus  of  the  Bishc^'s  name,  a  beacon  on  a  ton  (Beck- 
ing-ton),  which  remains  on  his  gatei^ays,  and  other  portions  of 
his  work  at  Wells,  ^  doth  nod  and  give  hints  of  bounty  to  future 
ages ;'  and  no  doubt  it  ^  nodded '  to  effectual  purpose  throughout 
the  diocese  of  Wells ;  the  stately  church-towers  in  which  may, 
many  of  them,  be  due  to  Beckington's  example.  At  Gloucester, 
the  Abbots  from  Seabrooke  (1450)  to  Farley  (1498)  carried  on 
the  magnificent  series  of  Perpendicular  works  which  had  been 
begun  there  more  than  a  century  earlier.  Seabrooke  completed 
that  most  beautiful  central  tower,  the  open  parapet  and  pinnacles 
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of  which,  projected  against  the  glow  of  a  sunset  sky,  present  one 
of  those  architectural  ^  effects '  which  the  memory  retains  longest, 
and  with  the  highest  pleasure.     Abbots  Hanley  and  Farley  built 
the    Lady   Chapel,    with   its   projecting   chantries.     At    Peter- 
borough, the  retrochoir,  or  *  new  building,'  as  it  is  still  called — 
an  eastern  transept  on  the  plan  of  those  at  Durham  and  at  Foun- 
tains Abbey ;  and,  with  its  groined  roof,  buttresses,  and  windows, 
almost  a  miniature  of  King*s  College  Chapel — was  begun  by 
Abbot  Ashton  in  1438,   but  was  not  completed  until  nearly  a 
century  later.     At  Norwich,  the  rich  Heme  vault  of  the  nave  is 
due  to  Bishop  Lehart  (1446-1472)  ;  and  the  light  and  graceful 
clerestory  of  the  choir  was  the  work  of  his  successor.  Bishop 
Goldwell  (1472-1499).     It  is  worth  remarking  that  these  im- 
portant Perpendicular  works  were  executed  in  those  cathedrals 
or  conventual  churches  which  had  most  entirely  retained  their 
Norman  architecture  and  ground-plans.     Want  of  space  and  of 
shrine-room,  and  the  desire  of  lightening  the  ancient  work  by  the 
airier  and  more  magnificent  architecture  of  the  century,  were,  per- 
haps, among  the  causes  which  in  these  cases  led  to  such  additions. 
The  Perpendicular,  in  its  full  development,  must  be  regarded 
as  the   central    ridge — the   *  watershed' — from   which,    highest 
ground  as  it  is,  we  look  down  instead  of  gazing  upwards,  as  we 
have  done  in  climbing  towards  it     It  sets  before  us  more  com- 
pletely than  any  other  style  two  main   features  of  Gothic,  its 
continuity  and  verticality ;  but  it  contained  within  it  elements 
which  at  all  events  iseadily  lent  themselves  to  a  union  with  the 
renaissance,  the  ^  fashion  of  proud  Italy,'  which  had  been  slowly 
spreading  northward.     It  is  at  this  time,  when  the  earlier  cathe- 
drals— Lincoln,    Salisbury,    Exeter,    Lichfield — stood    in   their 
finished   beauty ;    when  the  Perpendicular  had  been  fully  de- 
veloped, and  the  magnificent  works  of  Thoresby,  of  Wykeham, 
and  of  other  prelates  had  been  completed ;  before  the  renaissance 
had  affected  Gothic,  and  whilst  the  indications  of  a  coming  reli- 
gious change  were  still  faint  and  indistinct,  that  we  conceive 
the  splendour  of  English  Cathedrals  and  of  the  great  churches 
scattered  throughout  the  land,  to  have  attained  its  highest  per- 
fection.    When  Erasmus  made  his  famous  pilgrimages  to  Wal- 
singham  and  Canterbury,  the  stroke  of  the  axe  had  not,  indeed, 
yet  fallen,  but  it  was  close  at  hand.     Fifty  years  earlier,  shrines 
and  altars  were  still  unthreatened  ;  and  there  was  probably  no 
country  in  Europe  in  which  the  pilgrim,  wandering  from  shrine 
to  shrine,  would  have  found  the  churches  set  forth  with  greater 
richness,  or  with  a  more  lavish  display  of  treasm^.     Even  such 
magnificent  restorations  as  Mr.  Scott  has  just  completed  at  Ely, 
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at  Hereford,  and  at  Lichfield,  present  us  with  but  a  portion  of  the 
splendour  which  a  great  mediaeval  cathedral  must  have  displayed, 
after  it  had  been  growing,  through  long  centuries,  in  wealth  and 
architectural  grandeur.  The  colour  which  has  been  so  happily 
applied,  in  wall  and  pier  illumination,  and  in  both  the  construc- 
tion and  decoration  of  retables  and  choir-screens,  gives  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  ancient  glow  and  enrichment,  when  every  carved  boss 
and  bracket  throughout  the  fabric  shone  in  gold,  azure,  and  ver- 
milion ;  when  every  wall-space  had  its  painted  scenes  from 
scriptural  or  legendary  story,  or  was  hung  with  gorgeous  tapes- 
tries ;  when  every  window  shed  its  *  dim  religious  light '  through 
such  storied  panes  as  those  which  still  remain  at  York  or  at 
Gloucester ;  when  the  altars  themselves,  plated  frequently  with 
gold  or  silver,  blazed  with  treasures  of  inestimable  value ;  when 
the  tombs  of  kings  and  barons,  and  the  closed  chantries  of  great 
prelates,  coloured  and  enamelled,  or  towering  in  tier  abf>ve  tier  of 
tabernacle  work,  rose  in  their  perfect  and  solemn  beauty  beneath 
the  arches  of  nave  and  choir ;  and  finally,  when  the  great  shrines 
—St  Cuthbert's  at  Durham,  St.  Etheldreda's  at  Ely,  St  Tho- 
mas's at  Canterbury,  the  Confessor's  at  Westminster — each  such 
a  mass  of  gold  and  of  jewels  as  might  serve  to  *  ransom  great 
kings  from  captivity,'  lighted  up  the  space  at  the  back  of  the 
high  altar  by  the  very  splendour  of  the  offerings  that  everywhere 
hung  about  them. 

Of  the  treasure  and  architectural  enrichment  which  went  to  make 
up  this  magnificence,  much — jewelled  pyx  and  crucifix,  rich  altars, 
saintly  effigies  in  massive  gold  or  silver,  shrines  blazing  with 
jewels — has  altogether  disappeared.'  But  much — sometimes  in 
fragments,  sometimes  in  more  perfect  examples — ^remains,  and  is 
of  only  less  interest  and  importance  than  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral 
itself.  In  all  cases  the  actual  feretory  of  the  shrine  has  vanished ; 
but  a  shrine  consisted  of  four  distinct  parts :  a  stone  basement ; 
an  altar  at  the  west  end  of  it ;  the  feretory  or  chest,  either  in- 
cluding the  remains  or  an  ornamental  covering  for  them,  enriched 
with  gold  and  jewels ;  and  the  *  cooperculum '  or  wooden  covering, 
suspended  from  the  vaulting  above  by  ropes.  Of  these,  the  base- 
ments of  three  important  shrines  remain — ^that  of  the  Confessor 
at  Westminster,  of  St  Thomas  Cantilupe  at  Hereford,  and  of  one 
of  the  sainted  abbesses  (possibly  St  Etheldreda)  at  Ely.  The 
shrine  of  the  Confessor  has  been  thoroughly  illustrated  in  one  of 
the  excellent  papers  contributed  by  Mr.  Burges  to  the  ^  Gleanings.' 
The  basement  which  exists  is  that  which  was  constructed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  by  a  certain  Peter,  •  civis  Romanus,''  as  an 
inscription  tells  us ;  and  the  relics  of  St  Edward  still  remain  in 
the  upper  part,  within  a  space  enclosed  by  panels  of  mosaic. 
Vol.  11%.— No.  236.  z  This 
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This  was  the  position  also  occupied  by  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert 
at  Durham  ;  and  in  such  cases  the  magnificent  feretory  which 
surmounted  the  basement  was  only  an  ornamental  covering  for 
the  body.  At  Hereford  the  basement  of  Cantilupe's  shrine 
remains  in  the  north  transept,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  figures 
of  Knights  Templars  (with  which  order  the  sainted  bishop  was 
connected)  in  its  lower  panels,  and  for  the  exquisitely  sculptured 
leafage  laid  into  the  spandrils  of  its  arches.  The  basement  of 
the  shrine  at  Ely  has  been  despoiled  of  much  of  its  sculpture, 
and  its  history  is  very  uncertain.  The  entire  history  of  English 
shrines — ^not  only  of  the  greater  but  of  those  lesser  relics  and 

?>laces  of  pilgrimage  which  enjoyed  a  more  local  celebrity — is  so 
iill  of  interest,  that  we  hope  to  return  to  it  on  some  future  occa- 
sion. One,  and  that  the  greatest — the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at 
Canterbury — ^has  been  described  by  Dean  Stanley  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  little  for  any  future  investigator.  All  the  circum- 
stances connected  widi  it — the  mode  of  pilgrimage,  the  riches  of 
the  shrine  itself,  the  watching  chamber  (which  was  attached  to 
all  great  shrines,  and  of  which  the  best  examples  are  those  at 
St  Alban's  and  in  Oxford  Cathedral) — are  illustrated  with  ample 
details  in  his  most  valuable  paper. 

Although  high  tombs  and  chantries  have  fared  somewhat  better 
than  shrines,  there  is  probably  not  one  which  retains  uninjured 
its  original  ornament  and  detail.  From  some  the  effigies  have 
disappeared  altogether.  Nearly  all  have  lost  the  colour  with 
which  they  were  once  entirely  covered ;  and  more  precious  adorn- 
ment, plates  of  gold  and  silver,  or  of  Limoges  enamel,  has  of 
course  vanished.  The  metal  work  which  in  almost  all  cases  prO' 
tected  the  tombs,  and  which  was  frequently  a  work  of  the  highest 
art,  has  been  too  often  removed — in  earlier  days  for  the  value  of 
the  metal,  and  more  recently  from  a  mistaken  notion  that  such  a 
screen  interfered  with  a  full  view  of  the  monument  Even  the 
beautiful  iron  grille  which  surrounds  the  tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor 
in  Westminster  Abbey  had  been  displaced,  and  has  only  of  late 
been  restored  to  its  proper  position,  under  Mr.  Scott's  directi(Mi. 
But  all  such  spoliation  is  less  to  be  regretted  than  attempts  at  so 
called  *  restoration '  of  effigies,  or  than  such  destruction,  recon- 
struction, and  rearrangement  as  Wyatt  was  permitted  to  carry 
out  in  the  nave  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  The  most  interesting 
monument  loses  infinitely  by  a  removal  from  its  original  position ; 
and  there  are  some  resting-places  of  the  dead  now  unmarked  but 
by  the  slightest  memorial,  which  affect  us  far  more  powerfully  than 
the  monuments  of  more  important  personages,  no  longer  covering 
their  remains.  Such  is  the  plain  tomb  in  York  Minster  of  the 
*  noble  prelate,  well-beloved,'  Archbishop  Scrope-rthe  Arch- 
bishop 
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bishop  of  Shakspeare's  Henry  IV. — who,  after  a  form  of  condem- 
nation in  his  own  hall  at  Bishopthorpe,  was  beheaded  between 
that  place  and  York,  and  was  interred  beneath  the  monument 
which  still  exists ;  and  such,  still  more,  is  the  plain  blue  stone 
which  in  Peterborough  Cathedral  covers  the  grave  of  Catherine 
of  Arragon — 

'  •     .     .     •    although  unqueened,  yet  still 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king    .     .     .' 

This  tomb  should  indeed  be  looked  on  with  no  ordinary  interest, 
since  it  is  probably  to  it  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation 
of  the  noble  Minster  that  canopies  it.  • 

Did  space  permit,  we  might  trace  the  long  series  of  monuments 
through  the  successive  changes  of  style,  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  have  done  with  the  cathedrals  themselves.     Noble  relics  of 
this  class  are  scattered  throughout  the  parish  churches  of  England  ; 
but  the  finest,  beyond  a  doubt,  are  those  which  still  remain  in  our 
cathedrals,  and  they  alone  would  supply  admirable  illustrations 
for  a  history  of  mediaeval  sculpture.     Nor  is  the  interest  of  these 
monuments  at  all  diminished  when  they  are  regarded  from  a  point 
of  view  more  strictly  historical.     As  the  centre  of  its  diocese,  each 
cathedral  was  often  the  chosen  resting-place  of  the  great  baronial 
houses  of  the  district.     Accident — such  as  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  battle-field — led  to  the  interm'ent  of  other  great  personages 
within  its  walls ;  and  the  reverence  for  a  particular  shrine,  as  in  the 
cases  of  the  Black  Prince  and  Henry  IV.  at  Canterbury,  and  of 
King  John  at  Worcester,  sometimes  induced  kings  and  princes  to 
choose  the  saint's  cathedral  for  the  place  of  their  grave.     William 
Rufus  was  buried  at  Winchester  and  Edward  II.  at  Gloucester, 
from  other  causes.     The  abbot  of  the  Gloucester  Benedictines 
was  farsighted  enough  to  be  aware  that  the  body  of  the  murdered 
king  would  prove  a  treasure  to  his  house,  although  other  convents 
had  refused  it.     The  beautiful  tomb  which  remains  in  the  choir 
soon  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage ;  and  the  offerings  which  poured 
in  enabled  the  monastery  to  carry  through  that  series  of  remark- 
able Perpendicular  works  which  has  already  been  noticed.     Thus 
the  whole  eastern  portion  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  is  in  one  sense 
a  memorial  of  Edward  II.     The  bishops  were  of  course,  for  the 
most  part,  buried  in  their  own  cathedrals.     Exeter  affords  a  very 
interesting  and  important  series  of  effigies,  of  the  last  years  of  the 
twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuries.     Canterbury 
is  rich. in  monuments  of   its  archbishops,  each  one  of  which 
suggests  a  page  from  English  history ;  but  the  cathedral  which 
retains  the  most  stately  memorials  in  the  highest  perfection  is, 
beyond  a  doubt,  Winchester.     Besides  the  great  chantry  of  Wyke- 
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ham  in  the  nave,  there  is  one  point  'in  the  retrochoir  from  which 
seven  chantries  and  chapels — including  those  of  Wajnflete,  the 
founder  of  Magdalen  at  Oxford,  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  whose 
deathbed  has  been  painted,  it  would  seem,  in  such  untrue  colours, 
by  Shakspeare  and  by  Reynolds,  and  of  Gardiner,  the  *  hammer 
of  heretics* — are  visible  at  once,  their  rich  and  elaborate  details 
giving  a  wonderful  splendour  to  the  scene.  *  How  much  power 
and  ambition  under  half  a  dozen  stones ! '  wrote  Walpole,  after  a 
visit  to  this  cathedral. 

One  curious  fact  with  regard  to  cathedral  monuments  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  here.  There  are  two  instances,  widely  separated 
in  date,  of  the  fabrication  of  effigies  for  a  long  series  of  bishops, 
whose  memorials  had  either  disappeared,  or  had  never  before 
existed.  In  Wells  Cathedral  are  the  effigies  of  seven  bishops,  all 
of  Early  English  character  and  all  apparently  of  the  same  date, 
assigned  to  prelates  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  but  in  all 
probability  executed  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Jocelyn  (1206-1239). 
In  Hereford  Cathedral  there  are  ten  episcopal  effigies,  all  executed 
at  one  time,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  assigned  to  bishops  of 
earlier  date. 

We  can  dwell  but  briefly  on  such  other  relics  of  ancient  mag- 
nificence as  have  been  preserved  in  our  cathedrals.  York  has 
retained  more  completely  than  any  other  its  gorgeous  stained- 
glass  ;  thanks,  it  is  said,  to  the  care  of  the  Fairfaxes,  who,  after 
the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament,  interfered  to  pre- 
vent all  injury  to  the  Minster.  Much  of  this  glass,  in  the  nave 
and  in  the  vestibule  of  the  chapter-house,  is  Early  Decorated,  of 
the  same  period  as  the  architecture.  The  glass  in  the  choir  is 
of  course  Perpendicular ;  and  the  most  interesting  is  that  which 
fills  the  great  east  window,  already  noticed  as  the  largest  window 
in  England  which  retains  its  original  glazing.  It  was  the  work 
of  John  Thornton,  of  Coventry,  *  glazier  ;*  and  the  contract  for 
its  execution  is  dated  December  10,  1405.  The  series  of  minute 
figures — subjects  from  the  Old  Testament  and  from  the  Book 
of  Revelation — ^which  fill  this  most  stately  window  are  admirably 
executed,  and  have  been  commented  on,  after  his  peculiar  fashion, 
in  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  characteristic  volumes  set  forth  by 
Thomas  Gent,  the  old  York  printer.  Of  earlier  date  than  this 
is  the  glass  which  fills  the  east  window  of  Gloucester  Catht^ 
dral,  larger,  in  fact,  than  that  of  York,  but  not  entirely  glazed. 
The  late  Mr.  Winston — whom  we  cannot  mention  without  an 
expression  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  so  able  an  art  critic,  and  so 
kindly  a  man — ^has  shown  that  this  fine  window  was  in  all  pro- 
bability the  oflfering  of  Lord  Bradeston,  castellan  of  Gloucester 
from  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  III. ;  and  that  its  heraldry  com- 
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memorates  certain  barons  connected  with  the  county,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  French  campaign  of  1346-7,  famous  for  the 
victory  of  Cressy  and  the  successful  siege  of  Calais.*  The  main 
subject  of  the  window  is  the  Enthronement  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
The  fine  silvery  tone  of  its  white  glass,  and  the  rich  hues  of  its 
coloured,  sufficiently  account  for  the  great  reputation  of  this 
window,  which  nevertheless  in  the  drawing  of  its  figures,  is  v^ry 
inferior  to  its  rival  at  York.  There  is  hardly  a  cathedral  which 
does  not  preserve  some  remains  of  its  ancient  glass ;  but  we  can 
only  here  refer  to  the  scanty  fragments  of  Early  English  glass  at 
Salisbury  (from  whence  Wyatt  removed  whole  cartloads,  which 
he  flung  into  the  city  ditch),  and  to  the  more  complete  windows, 
of  nearly  the  same  date,  at  Canterbury.  This  glass,  some  of 
which  represents  certain  miracles  of  Becket,  is  by  far  the  finest 
of  its  period  in  England ;  and  in  depth  and  splendour  of  hue  it 
may  safely  challenge  comparison  with  the  more  famous  French 
glass  of  the  thirteenth  century,  at  Bourges,  Troyes,  or  Chartres. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  so  far  as  colour  is  concerned  the 
glass  of  this  age  is  not  exceeded  in  brilliance  by  that  of  the  late 
Perpendicular  period,  to  which,  in  design  and  execution,  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Winston  in  assigning  the  palm,  in  spite  of  the 
high  authorities,  which,  as  we  are  well  aware,  are  ranged  against 
us. 

*The  carved  woodwork  of  the  cathedral  choirs,  stalls,  and 
misereres  brings  before  us  another  branch  of  art,  of  which  the 
remaining  examples  are  numerous  and  most  admirable.  The 
earliest  misereres  are  those  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  dating  from  the 
first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Their  leafage  has  the  true 
Early  English  conventionalism;  and  their  figure-subjects  are 
knights  fighting  with  monsters,  and  animals,  chosen  no  doubt 
from  the  '  bestiaries  '  then  popular.  Among  them  is  an  elephant 
There  is  one  subject  from  the  *  Knight  of  the  Swan ;'  but  the 
singular  illustrations  of  ^sop's  Fables  and  of  mediaeval  romances 
which,  as  Mr.  Wright  has  pointed  out,  were  such  favourites  at  a 
later  period,  do  not  occur  here.  They  will  be  found  at  Here* 
ford,  at  Norwich,  at  Winchester,  and  elsewhere;  and  some 
curious  examples  of  ancient  manners,  besides  some  very  ex- 
quisite leaf-carving,  will  there  greet  the  explorer  who  turns 
up  the  *subsellia.'  The  most  perfect  carving,  however,  was 
reserved  for  the  stalls  themselves.  Winchester,  as  we  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  boasts  of  the  finest,  and  with  justice ;  but  there 
are  superb  examples,  though  of  somewhat  later  date,   at  Glou- 

*  Mr.  Winston's  paper  on  this  window  will  be  found  in  the  Joornal  of  the 
Archaeological  Institote. 
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cester,  at  Norwich,  and  at  Lincoln.  We  should  here  mention 
the  episcopal  throne  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  towering  to  the  roof,  and 
rivalling,  in  the  lightness  of  its  stages,  the  famous  *  sheaf  of 
fountains'  of  the  Nuremberg  tabernacle.  It  is  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  the  gift,  probably,  of  Bishop  Bothe  (1465-1478). 

In  one  of  the  late  cathedral  restorations — ^that  of  Wells — an 
arrangement  of  the  choir-stalls  has  been  ventured  on,  which  is  in 
all  respects  an  innovation.     The  ancient  woodwork  ranged  every- 
where, in  an  unbroken  line  in  front  of  the  great  choir  piers.      At 
Wells  the  stalls  (the  canopies  of  which  are  of  Doulting-stcMie^ 
supported    on  Purbeck   shafts)  are  arranged  in  groups  of  five 
between  each  pier.     The  greater  width  thus  gained  for  the  choir, 
as  well  as  the  display  of  the  piers,  otherwise  hidden,  seem   to 
recommend  this  arrangement  in  certain  cases ;  and  at  any  rate  it 
need  not  be  condemned  merely  because  it  is  a  novelty.     Tlie 
grace  and  finish  of  the  modem  work  at  Wells  may  safely  be 
commended  ;  but  it  is  infinitely  to  be  regretted  that  the  restorers 
did  not  so  arrange  the  church  as  to  make  the  nave  available  for 
congregational  purposes  at  the  same  time  as  the  choir.     This 
object  has  been  strictly  kept  in  view  in  those  great  restorations 
at  Ely,  at  Lichfield,  and  at  Hereford,  over  which  Mr.  Scott  has 
presided  ;  and  the  very  beautiful  choir-screens  in  all  three  cathe- 
drals, whilst  they  are  works  of  which  modem  art  may  well  be 
proud,  sufficiently  prove  that  it  may  be  attained  without   the 
slightest  confusion  of  the  due  ecclesiastical  divisions.     At  Lich- 
field the  choir  is  exclusively  retained  for  the  use  of  the  clergy 
and  choristers,     yhis  would  not  always  be  possible ;  but  it  is 
a  point  to  which  the  endeavours  of  cathedral-restorers   might 
most  advantageously  be  directed. 

No  country  in  Europe  can  point  to  such  a  series  of  restorations 
so  admirably  conducted  for  the  most  part,  and  so  little  deserving 
to  be  classed  among  the  destructive  renovations  of  which  England 
can  also  show  too  many  examples,  as  those  which  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  are  still  in  progress,  in  so  many  of  our  cathedrals. 
From  a  desecrated  ruin — the  expression  is  hardly  too  strong — Ely 
has  again  taken  her  place  among  the  stateliest  churches  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  and  the  late  Dean  Peacock,  who  inaugurated  the  work, 
almost  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  her  second  founder.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  architectural  view  in  England  more  striking  than 
that  across  the  great  octagon  of  Ely,  from  the  eastern  end  of 
the  nave  aisles.  Alan  of  Walsingham's  noble  compositicm, 
*  perhaps,'  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  *  the  most  beautiful  and  original 
design  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  Gothic  architecture,' 
here  groups  admirably  with  the  superb  Decorated  bays  of  the 
choir  beyond  ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is  wonderfully  enforced 
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by  the  colour  which  has  been  introduced  wherever  it  was  possible. 
We  would  send  to  Ely  any  one  who  might  doubt  the  propriety 
of  such  introduction.  All  the  gloom  and  coldness  of  neglect 
and  whitewash  has  disappeared;  and  the  eye  rests  contentedly 
on  the  rich  glass  of  the  windows,  and  on  the  golden  diapers  of 
the  roof  and  corbels,  set  forth  and  relieved  as  they  are  by  the 
neutral  tints  of  the  oak  choir-screen  and  stalls,  the  grey  stone  of 
the  walls,  and  the  dark  marble  of  the  Purbeck  shafts  and  capitals. 
The  choir-screen  is  a  noble  work,  differing  of  course  from  the 
light  metal  screens  at  Hereford  and  Lichfield,  although  it  fulfils 
quite  as  well  as  they  its  office  of  division  without  entire  separa- 
tion ;  but  the  greatest  work  of  modem  art  in  Ely,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  in  any  other  English  cathedral,  is  the  reredo% 
designed  by  Mr.  Scott  in  the  truest  spirit  of  ancient  examples. 
We  refer  our  readers  to  a  most  admirable  woodcut  by  Mr.  Jewitt^ 
which  illustrates  the  Handbook. 

The  example  of  cathedral-restoration  was  set  by  Ely ;  but  it 
was  so  speedily  followed  by  Dean  Merewether  at  Hereford  that 
the  praise  of  inaugurating  the  movement  must  fairly  be  shared 
by  both  deans,  whose  names  should  never  be  mentioned  without 
honour  in  their  respective  cathedrals.  The  great  works  which 
Dean  Merewether  commenced  at  Hereford  have  only  just  been 
brought  to  a  close ;  and  although  that  cathedral  is  not  one  of  the 
largest,  or  of  the  first  rank,  it  is  now,  in  its  restored  condition, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  country.  Lichfield,  Gloucester, 
Worcester,  and  others,  have  followed  in  the  rear.  The  spire  of 
Chichester,  which  fell  whilst  the  restoration  was  in  progress  there, 
is  rising  under  the  auspices  of  another  dean,  whose  many  services 
to  the  Church  of  England  will  be  remembered  so  long  as  that 
Church  endures*  We  are  far,  indeed,  from  asserting  that  all 
these  restorations  have  been  effected  without  cause  of  regret,  or 
without  the  occasional  commission  of  what  we  ourselves  regard 
as  decided  errors ;  but  such  mistakes  are  rare,  and  will  hardly  be 
discovered  where  Mr.  Scott,  the  great  *  restorer  *  of  the  century, 
has  been  uncontrolled  master  of  operations.  The  manner  in 
which,  both  at  Lichfield  and  at  Hereford,  Mr.  Scott  laboriously 
traced  the  original  design  of  such  portions  as  had  been  most 
completely  mutilated  and  shattered,  making  the  smallest  remain- 
ing fragment  tell  its  story  clearly  and  decisively,  is  duly  recorded 
in  the  Handbooks,  and  affords  the  best  possible  example  to  all 
church-restorers.  The  history  of  his  researches  in  the  Chapter- 
house at  Westminster,  showing  the  manner  in  which,  from  slight 
but  certain  indications,  Mr.  Scott  was  enabled  to  complete  the 
design  given  in  the  *  Gleanings  *  is  even  more  interesting  and 
instructive. 
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The  adoption  of  light  open  choir-screens  in  some  of  the 
restored  cathedrals,  permitting  the  whole  extent  of  na^e  and 
choir   to  be  visible   at  once,  has   given   fresh  interest     to    the 

Question  of  the  comparative  length  of  English  churches.       Afanj 
rothic  churches  on  the  Continent  cover  infinitely  more  gpround^ 
but,  with  the  exception  of  St  Peter's,  at  Rome  (whicih    ia  not 
a  mediaeval   church),  the  longest   cathedrals   in   the  world    are 
Winchester,  Canterbury,  and  Ely.     The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  fair  comparison  is  considerable,  since  it  is  rarely  stated  wHetlier 
the   measurements,  as  they  are  usually  given,  are  taken    from 
within  or  without  the  walls.     A  review  of  the  Handbooks  in  the 
*  Times,'  however,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  brought  forth  a 
series  of  letters,  which  enables  us  to  determine  the  lengfth  of 
Winchester  and  Ely,  at  all  events,  with  certainty.     Mr.  Colson, 
architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  gives  the  exterior  lengtb   of 
Winchester  as  555  feet  8  inches;  and  Mr.  Dickson,  Precentor 
and  Sacrist  of  Ely,  gives  the  interior  length  of  that  cathedxaJ 
(from  inside  the  western  gates  of  entrance  to  the  glass  of  the 
eastern  window)  as  520  feet  7  inches ;  and  the  mean  external 
length  (for  the  north  and  south  walls  are  not  precisely  equal)  as 
537  feet    Mr.  Becket  Denison,  in  a  table  of  comparative  lengths^ 
afterwards  published  in  the  *  Times'  (Decembier,  1864),  gives 
the  internal  length  of  Canterbury  as  514  feet.     Winchester  is 
thus,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  longest  English  cathedral,  and  pn>- 
bably  the  longest  church  in  the  world.     Milan,  the  largest  of  all 
mediaeval  cathedrals,  covers  one-third  more  ground,  but  is  not  so 
long  by  nearly  100  feet     But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
retrochoir  and  Lady  Chapel  of  Winchester  (far  inferior  in  height 
and  width  to  the  nave  and  choir)  are  not  visible  from  the  western 
portal ;  whereas  at  Ely,  the  whole  length,  unbroken  by  any  solid 
screen  or  wall,  is  commanded  by  the  eye  of  the  spectator  standing: 
at  the  threshold.     At  Canterbury  also  the  roof  is  maintained  at 
one  uniform  height,  with  the  exception  of  the  round  termination 
known  as  *  Becket's  Crown  ' — to  which  we  believe  the  only  exist- 
ing parallel  is  the  tomb-house  of  the  Norwegian  kings  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Drontheim  (figured  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  History). 

Such  open  choir-screens  as  those  of  Ely,  of  Lichfield,  and  of 
Hereford,  perfectly  agree  with  the  idea  of  an  '  English  cathedral 
of  the  nineteenth  century,'  set  forth  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  in 
his  very  interesting  book.  After  discussing  the  various  divisions 
of  a  cathedral  church,  and  the  two  great  forms  which  it  has 
taken — the  basilican,  and  that  which  is  now  almost  universal,, 
except  in  Spain ;  and  after  pointing  out  by  the  way  the  espe- 
cial features  which  should  distinguish  a  cathedral  or  a  great 
collegiate  church,  Mr.  Hope  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that,  in 
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building  an  entirely  new  cathedral  (for  this  is  the  point  to  which 
his  argument  is  addressed,  and  not  to  a  mere  adaptation  of 
churches  already  existing)  it  is  best  to  '  tread  in  the  old  paths,' 
so  far  as  they  agree  with  the  teaching  and  the  ritual  of  the 
English  Church.  As  its  compilers  only  re-arranged  old  mate- 
rials in  the  production  of  ^  that  wonderful  work  of  man's  wisdom 
and  piety,  "  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments,"  by  their  possession  of  which  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking races  are  privileged  beyond  all  other  people  to 
worship  Almighty  God,  day  by  day  if  they  like,  in  words  that 
unite  heaven  with  earth,  the  past  with  the  present,  the  voices  of 
inspiration  with  the  holiest  offspring  of  men's  wit,'  *  so,  in  con- 
structing a  new  English  cathedral,  the  old  forms  should  be 
adopted,  those  portions  alone  being  changed  or  rejected  which 
are  not  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  tibe  Prayer-Book.  The 
grand  distinctions  between  a  modern  and  an  ancient  cathedral 
are,  that  the  former  must  contain  but  one  altar,  and  that  the 
choir  and  clergy  must  not,  as  was  often  the  case  in  the  latter,  be 
entirely  separated  from  the  congregation  by  a  closed  division. 
Bearing  these  distinctions  in  mind,  little  further  alteration 
becomes  necessary.  Chapels  and  chantries  are,  of  course,  not 
admissible,  and  the  open  choir-screen  should  everywhere  be 
adopted ;  but  Mr.  Hope  would  retain  the  ambulatory,  or  retro- 
choir,  and  insists,  with  great  force,  that  it  might  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  reception  of  monuments,  often  (however  beautiful) 
out  of  place  and  in  the  way  in  other  parts  of  the  church.  We 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself  for  the  store  of  facta  and 
of  carefully  wrought  out  argument  on  which  Mr.  Hope  builds  up 
his  conclusions.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  one  of  the  great 
manufacturing  cities  of  the  north,  which  increase  so  rapidly,  and 
have  of  late  responded  so  nobly  to  the  demands  of  church- 
builders,  may  one  day  witness  the  completion  of  such  a  cathe- 
dral as  he  has  here  suggested  ?  But,  however  this  may  be,  there 
are  numerous  churches  already  existing — ^such,  for  example,  as 
St.  Peter's,  at  Leeds — which,  if  not  cathedrals,  have  at  least  all 
the  dignity  of  great  collegiate  churches,  and,  in  the  case  of 
St.  Peter's,  all  the  efficiency.  Such  churches  as  these  in  the 
greater  towns,  or  as  the  great  monastic  churches — Bury  St 
Edmund's,  St.  Alban's,  Selby — forming  centres  for  extensive 
districts,  may  be  looked  upon  as  cathedrals  waiting  for  their 
dioceses.  Mr.  Hope  gives  us  a  long  list.  There  is,  we  trust, 
some  prospect  of  the  erection  of  new  episcopal  sees  at  South- 
well, for  part  of  the  great  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  at  St  Columb's, 

•  '  English  Cathedral  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,*  p.  183. 
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or  Bodmin,  for  Cornwall.  To  render  such  churches  worthy  of 
their  new  dignity,  and  to  provide  a  sufficient  endowment  for  the 
staff  of  clergy  necessary  for  the  due  working  of  them,  or  of 
the  collegiate  churches  which  might  be  established  with  infinite 
advantage  in  all  large  towns — ^a  subject  on  which  Mr.  Hope  has 
strongly  insisted  in  this  volume  and  elsewhere — ^powerful  appeals 
must  be  made  to  the  liberality  of  Churchmen,  quite  as  powerful 
as  for  the  erection  of  an  entirely  new  cathedral.  And  in  all 
cases  the  words  with  which  Mr.  Hope  concludes  his  very  inte- 
resting book  are  sufficiently  applicable : — 

*  I  feel  conscious  that  money  spent  on  rearing  and  endowing  such 
buildings  in  the  right  places  will  not  be  money  wasted  away,  eitiier  in 
a  higher  or  more  material  aspect.  As  an  ofiEering  to  the  majesty  of  the 
Creator  of  all  good  things,  and  as  an  expression  of  popular  fiEdth,  they 
would  of  course  witness  against  selfbshneas  and  fSuthlessness.  But  in 
the  next  place  they  would,  I  am  convinced,  and  I  dare  to  say  so,  be 
eminently  practical  and  useful.  They  would  give  to  Christianity 
that  of  which  the  utility  is  recognised  in  all  human  enterprises — 
order,  system,  power,  and  magnitude  of  operation.  The  millionB 
crowd  together  where  work  and  wages  call  them ;  they  toil  and  marry, 
and  are  bom,  and  die.  They  see  the  jointnstock  firms  of  trade,  witii 
their  stupendous  manufactories,  created  for  their  own  scene  of  action, 
and  sustained  by  their  own  industry.  But,  whenever  they  have  time 
to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  concerns  of  their  eternal  state,  the  con- 
trast is  at  once  apparent.  There,  with  partial  exceptions,  they  never 
are  confronted  with  any  of  those  qualities,  which,  in  their  everyday 
life,  had  arrested  and  held  possession  of  their  respect.  Physical 
magnitude  and  self-reliant  scope  of  co-operative  energy  are  equally 
deficient  in  the  lowly  Bethel,  and  the  pinched  Peel  diurch,  with  its 
overtaxed  perpetual  curate.  Neither  of  these  is  borne  in  upon  them 
as  an  external  power  of  which  they  may  become  component  elements. 
ALL  the  while  the  artistic  and  the  refined  classes  of  society  meet  in 
their  own  circles,  and  praise  the  old  cathedral-system  of  our  Church, 
and  the  old  cathedrals  of  the  land,  scattered  up  and  down  the  ancient 
cities, — to  them  I  say  very  seriously : — If  that  system  has  any  reality 
about  it,  and  the  annals  of  all  centuries  of  Christianity  speak  to  that 
reality,  if  these  buildings  have  any  use  or  beauty  beyond  the  sensuous 
exhibition  of  outward  form,  do  not  brand  your  own  generation  and 
your  own  country  as  the  time  and  the  scene  of  niggard  £uth,  of  out- 
worn creeds,  and  paralysed  energies  for  the  great  and  the  good.  Be 
up  ,and  stirring ;  and  plant  the  Gospel  in  conspicuous  guise,  with 
well-adjusted  organisation,  as  the  means  sufficient  for  so  great  an  end, 
where  the  throng  is  thickest, — and  God  speed  the  work ! '  * 

*  '  English  Cathedral  of  the  Nineteenth  Century/  pp.  281,  2S2. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Admiralty  Manual  on  Deviations  of  the  Compass. 
Edited  by  F.  J.  Evans,  R.N.,  F.R.&,  and  Archibald  Smith, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  1863.  Russian  Translation.  By  Capt.  Bela^ 
venetz,  R.I.N.  French  Translation,  incorporated  in  '  Cour  de 
Regulation  des  Compas.'  Darondeau.  Paris,  1863.  German 
Translation.    By  Dr.  Schaub.     Vienna,  1864. 

2.  The  Mariner's  Compass  Rectified.     Andrew  Wakely.     1779. 

3.  Circular  on  Magnetism,     By  Captain  Flinders,  R.N.     1812. 

4.  Essay  on  Variation  of  Compos.    William  Bain,  R.N.  1817. 

5.  Rules  for  Clearing  the  Compass  of  the  Effect  of  a  Ship's  At" 
traction.  Published  by  Order  of  Commissioners  of  Longitude. 
1819. 

6.  Essay  on  Magnetic  Attraction^  Spc.     Peter  Barlow.     1820. 

7.  Description  of  Magnetic  Properties  of  Iron  Bodies.  P.  Le- 
count,  R.N.     1820. 

8.  Popular  View  of  Mr.  Barlows  Discoveries.  From  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  JoumaL     1824. 

9.  Directions  for  Finding  the  Local  Attraction  of  Vessels^  and  for 
Fixing  Barlow's  Correcting  Plate.     Peter  Barlow.     1825. 

10.  Memoire  sur  les  Deviations  de  la  Boussole  produites  par  le 
fer  des  vaisseaux.     Par  M.  Poisson.      Lu  a  TAcademie  des 

Sciences,  1838. 

11.  Experiments  on  Iron  Ships.  G.  B.  Airy,  Ast  RoyaL  Phil. 
Trans.     1839-40. 

12.  Philosophical  Transactions  (on  Magnetism).  Lieut.-ColoneI 
Sabine.     1843-47. 

13.  Directions  for  Use  of  Apparatus  to  determine  Changing  Point 
of  Deviation.     Lieutenant-Colonel  Sabine,  R.A.     1849. 

14.  A  Short  Treatise  on  the  Deviations  of  the  Compass.  Captain 
Sir  J.  Ross,  R.N.     1849. 

15.  Instructions  for  Computation  of  Table  of  Deviations.  Archi- 
bald Smith.     1850. 

16.  Practical  Illustrations  on  Deviations  of  Compass.  Published 
under  sanction  of  Board  of  Admiralty.  Captain  E.  J.  Johnson, 
R.A.,  F.R.S.    1852. 

17.  Magnetical  Investigations.     Rev.  W.  Scoresby.     1844-52. 

18.  The  Magnetism  of  Ships.  William  Walker,  Comm.  R.N.  1853. 

19.  The  Compass  in  Iron  Ships.    Rev.  W.  Scoresby,  D.D.    LS54. 

20.  Discussion  of  Deviation  in  Wood-built  and  Iromrbuilt  Ships. 
G.  B.  Airy.     Phil.  Trans.     1855. 

21.  Practical  Rules  for  ascertaining  the  Deviation  of  the  Compass. 
Published  by  order  of  the  Admiralty,  1841-1855. 

22.  Illustrations  of  the  Magnetism  of  Iron  Ships.  Rev.  W. 
Scoresby,  D.D.     1855. 

23.   Voyage 
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23.  Voyage  of  the  *  Royal  Charter.^    Archibald  Smith. 

24.  Instructiomfor  Correcting  Deviations  of  Compass,  Published 
by  Board  of  Trade.     ArcUbald  Smith.     1857. 

25.  Notes  on  the  Magnetism  of  Iron  Ships,  United  Service  Insti- 
tution Journal.     F.  J,  Evans,  R.N.     1858. 

26.  Smnging  Ships  for  Deviation.  Board  of  Trade.  Admiral 
Fitzroy.    1859. 

27.  Variation  and  Deviation  of  Compass  RecHfied,  P.  Cameroii. 
1859. 

28.  On  the  Connexion  between  Building  of  Iron  Ships  and  Ute 
Correction  of  their  Compasses,  G.  B.  Airy.  Trans,  of  Inst,  of 
Naval  Architects.     1860. 

29.  Reduction  of  Deviatiotis  of  Iron  Ships  of  H.M,  Navy  and  cf 
S.S.  Great  Eastern.     F.  J.  Evans,  R.N.     Phil.  Trans.     1860. 

30.  Reports  of  Liverpool  Compass  Committee.     1857-61. 

31.  On  the  Effect  produced  on  Deviations  by  the  Length  cmd 
Arrangement  of  Compass-Needles^  ^c.  Archibald  Smith  and 
F.  J.  Evans.     Phil.  Trans.     1861. 

32.  Rapport  relatif  h  la  RSgulation  des  Compas.  Darondeam. 
Paris,  1861. 

33.  Papers  on  the  Deviation  of  the  Compass.  F.  J.  Evans,  R.N., 
and  Archibald  Smith.  Trans,  of  Inst  of  Naval  Architects. 
1861  and  1862. 

34.  Practical  Information  on  Deviation  of  Compass.  By  J.  F. 
Towson.     Board  of  Trade.     1863. 

35.  Abridgments  of  Specifications.  Printed  by  Order  of  Com- 
missioners of  Patents. 

36.  Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  Magnetical  Errors,  Compensations^ 
and  Corrections^  with  Special  Reference  to  Iron  Ships  and  tlieir 
Compasses.     G.  B.  Airy.     1864. 

37.  On  the  Magnetic  Character  of  the  Armour-plated  Ships  of  the 
Royal  Navyy  and  on  the  Effect  on  the  Compass  of  Particular 
Arrangements  of  Iron  in  a  Ship.  Phil.  Trans.  F.  J.  Evans  and 
Archibald  Smith. 

38.  Communication  from  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  to  the  Board  of  Trade^  on  the  subject  of  the  Magnetism 
of  Ships.     Proc.  Royal  Society.     1865. 

IF  the  means  of  such  an  investigation  were  available,  it  would 
be  extremely  interesting  to  form  a  chart  which  should  repre- 
sent the  extent  to  which  different  branches  of  the  stream  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  permeate  society  at  large.  There  are  some  dis* 
coveries  which  become  common  knowledge  almost  as  soon  as 
they  are  made ;  others  which  remain  the  exclusive  property  of  a 
philosophic  caste  for  centuries  after  the  problems  to  which  they 
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relate  have  been  completely  elucidated.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  tendency  of  difTerent  classes  of  scientific  truth  to  diffuse 
themselves  first  throughout  educated  society,  and  ultimately  to 
some  extent  o\^r  the  length  and  breadth  of  every  civilised  com- 
munity, would  be  found  to  be  governed  by  certain  definite  laws ; 
and  our  proposed  chart,  if  its  construction  were  practicable,  would 
probably  show  some  singular  relations  between  the  character  of 
scientific  discoveries  and  their  power  of  penetrating  through  the 
different  strata  of  society.  As  a  first  guess  it  would  be  naturally 
surmised  that  those  philosophical  inr|uiries  which  had  the  most 
important  practical  bearings  would  have  the  largest  measure  of 
this  penetrating  power,  and  that  %vhile  the  curiosities  of  science 
remained  a  sealed  book  to  all  but  a  few,  the  processes  which 
directly  influence  every-day  existence  would  be  so  far  familiar  as 
almost  to  form  an  essential  element  of  a  liberal  education.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  exactly 
the  opposite  tendency.  For  one  person  who  could  give  a  clear 
account  of  the  action  of  a  common  clock,  or  the  process  by  which 
electricity  is  made  to  convey  messages  across  the  globe,  there  are 
scores  who  could  explain  the  principle  of  that  ingenious  play- 
thing the  stereoscope,  and  hundreds  who  could  pronounce  with 
confidence,  if  not  with  accuracy,  on  the  precise  antiquity  of  a 
flint  hatchet  or  a  Celtic  arrow-head. 

There  are  some  subjects,  indeed,  which  seem  to  be  doomed  to 
general  neglect,  almost  on  account  of  their  peculiar  claims  to 
universal  attention.  A  seafaring  people  might  be  supposed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  tak^  a  deeper  interest  in  the  theory  of  the 
mariner's  compass  than  in  almost  any  other  branch  of  science, 
and  yet  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  investigations 
which  have  completely  revolutionised  this  department  of  mag- 
netical  science  have  awakened  no  interest  in  the  geifbral  public, 
and  have  scarcely  been  mastered  by  more  than  a  few  of  those 
whose  lives  are  hourly  risked  upon  the  supposed  accuracy  of 
compass  indications.  As  a  rule,  most  people  who  are  not  sailors 
believe  in  the  compass  imagined  by  poets  as  a  marvellous  and 
unerring  guide,  but  for  which  the  most  adventurous  navigator 
would  scarcely  trust  himself  out  of  sight  of  land.  Among  seamen 
a  very  different  estimate  prevails.  Although  there  are  many 
who  in  spite  of  the  proved  errors  of  the  compass  in  all  iron  and 
in  most  wooden  vessels  persist  in  blindly  pinning  their  faith 
upon  a  guide  which  without  extreme  care  is  as  likely  to  lead 
them  to  destruction  as  to  safety,  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the 
masters  of  merchant  vessels  have  learnt  to  distrust  and  disregard 
the  indication  of  the  needle  altogether,  and  to  rely  exclusively  on 
the  famous  three  L's — *  lead,  latitude,  and  look-out,*  to  keep  them 
clear  of  rocks  and  shoals.     A  few,  and  only  a  few,  outside  of  the 
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British  Nayy  have  accustomed  themselves  to  extract  from  the 
seemingly  capricious  readings  of  the  compass-card  the  informa- 
tion which  is  veiled  and  distorted  by  a  host  of  disturbing 
influences. 

One  reason  why  the  practical  application  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  action  of  ships'  compasses  is  so  imperfectly  under- 
stood may  be  gathered  from  a  cursoiy  glance  at  the  publications 
to  which  we  have  referred  at  the  head  of  this  article.  They 
include  works  of  every  degree  of  merit,  from  the  most  elaborate 
investigations  of  our  foremost  men  of  science  down  to  the  crude 
absurdities  of  would-be  discoverers,  who  have  thought  to  repeal  the 
laws  of  nature  by  the  force  of  patents  and  specifications.  But  we 
do  not  find  a  single  attempt  since  1824  at  a  popular  explanation  of 
a  branch  of  science  which,  though  somewhat  complicated,  is  quite 
capable  of  being  made  intelligible  to  any  man  of  ordinary  capa- 
city. Such  a  work  is  much  needed.  The  Admiralty  Manual 
of  1863  is  almost  perfect  in  its  way,  but  it  contains  little  more 
than  dry  facts  and  rigid  rules  for  the  guidance  of  practical  navi- 
gators, followed  by  an  extremely  elegant  investigation  of  the 
scientific  theory,  addressed  exclusively  to  mathematicians. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  for  the  general  reader,  nor,  indeed,  could 
there  be  without  a  departure  from  the  immediate  purposes  of  the 
publication.  But  a  popular  treatise  is  not  the  less  a  desideratum  ; 
and  until  the  gap  is  filled  up,  it  matters  not  whether  by  private 
hand  or  in  an  official  publication,  there  is  no  prospect  of  seeing 
the  principles  of  this  branch  of  science  as  generally  understood  as 
a  matter  of  so  much  practical  importance  ought  to  be. 

The  history  of  ^e  mariner's  compass  is  singular  enough. 
That  it  was  used  in  the  East  long  before  it  was  known  to  Euro- 
pean navigators  seems  to  be  a  well-established  fact,  and  whether 
the  Chinese  discovery  was  or  was  not  as  early  as  the  date  assigned 
to  it  in  their  annals  (about  2600  B.C.),  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
properties  of  the  magnetised  needle  were  utilised  in  that  strange 
country  at  a  very  early  period.  At  the  present  day  the  evidence 
of  an  independent  origin  may  be  seen  in  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  Chinese  compass,  which  is  a  needle  without  the  compass- 
card  that  we  employ  in  Europe,  and  is  read  from  the  South  in- 
stead of  the  North  Pole,  as  with  us.  The  introduction  of  the 
compass  into  Europe  has  been  traced  to  an  earlier  date  than  was 
formerly  ascribed  to  it,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  have  possessed  for 
more  than  five  or  six  centuries  the  knowledge  with  which  the 
Chinese  have  been  familiar  for  perhaps  4000  years.  Even  after 
the  European  rediscovery  of  the  polarity  of  the  magnetic  needle 
little  was  done  to  perfect  the  theory  of  the  compass  until  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century. 

^  The  variation  of  the  compass  from  the  true  north  differing  in 
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different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  was  much  too  considerable 
and  too  remarkable  to  pass  unobserved,  and  the  fact  that  the 
north  end  of  a  balanced  needle  was  drawn  downwards  in  northern, 
and  the  south  end  in  southern  latitudes,  was  of  necessity  perceived 
as  soon  as  the  compass  came  into  general  use.  Maps  of  the  lines 
of  equal  variation  and  equal  dip  were  constructed  by  the  illus- 
trious Halley,  but  no  progress  was  made  in  the  theory  of  compass 
disturbances  before  the  time  of  Captain  Flinders.  Men  of  the 
stamp  of  Cook,  and  the  other  great  navigators  of  the  last  century, 
were  not  likely  to  neglect  the  observation  of  the  compass, 
and  they  did  in  fact  ascertain  that  after  making  due  allowance 
for  the  variation  there  remained  an  appreciable  amount  of  error 
in  the  indications  of  their  compasses.  It  is  singular  that  the 
idea  of  some  calculable  disturbing  force  should  not  have  suggested 
itselli  but  they  seem  scarcely  to  have  thought  of  accounting  for 
the  discrepancies  they  noticed  except  by  the  assumption  that 
they  were  wholly  due  to  the  imperfect  manufacture  of  the  instru- 
ments they  employed.  Under  this  impression  it  was  natural 
enough  that  the  compass  should  faU  into  disrepute,  and  that  the 
most  scientific  sailors  should  come  to  rest  their  sole  confidence 
on  astronomical  observations  and  to  abandon  almost  entirely  the 
trust  which  had  once  been  placed  in  the  magnetic  needle. 

With  Flinders  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  compass  com- 
menced. In  his  famous  voyage  to  Australia,  in  1801,  he  observed, 
as  others  had  observed  before  him,  that  the  direction  of  the 
compass-needle  frequently  wandered  from  that  which  the  known 
variation  due  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  ship  assigned  to 
it.  Not  content  with  barely  noting  the  fact  of  an  apparently 
capricious  deviation,  or  ascribing  it  to  unexplained  errors  of  con- 
struction. Captain  Flinders  set  to  work  to  seek  for  the  cause  of 
the  phenomenon,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  that  the 
error  was  most  considerable  when  his  ship's  head  pointed  about 
east  or  west,  that  it  disappeared  when  the  line  of  the  keel  was 
made  to  coincide  with  the  actual  direction  of  the  needle,  and 
that  the  whole  phenomenon  amounted  merely  to  this,  that  the 
north  end  of  the  compass-needle  was  drawn  by  some  unknown 
force  towards  the  ship's  bows.  The  most  elementary  of  the 
known  facts  of  magnetism  sufficed  to  suggest  an  explanation. 
Knowing  that  when  two  magnets  are  brought  within  range  of 
each  other's  influence  the  opposite  poles  attract  and  the  similar 
poles  repel  each  other,  Oiptain  Flinders  concluded  that  the 
mysterious  force  which  drew  the  north  pole  of  his  compass 
towards  the  bows  could  only  be  the  south  pole  of  a  magnet  lying 
somewhere  between  the  binnacle  and  the  ship's  head.  This  was 
the  result  of  observations  made  in  northern  latitudes.  But  when 
the  ship  was  taken  as  far  south  as  Bass's  Straits,  the  phenomena 
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were  entirely  reversed.     Now  it  was  the  south  end  of  the  needle 
which  was  drawn  towards  the  bows,  and  the  hypothesb  that  the 
mass  of  the  ship  within  reach  of  the  compass   acted  like  the 
south  end  of  a  magnet  had  to  be  replaced  by  assuming  the  vessel 
to  be  endowed  with  exactly  the  opposite  quality  of  magnetism. 
The  problem,  therefore,  resolved  itself  into  this  simple  question: 
Was  there  any  known  cause  by  which  a  portion  of  tlie  ship  Ijing 
(as  nearly  the  whole  ship  did)  before   the   compass   could  be 
converted  when  in  the  northern  hemisphere  into  the  south  pole, 
and  when  in  the  southern  hemisphere  into  the  north   pole  of  a 
magnet  ?     To  ask  the  question  was  in  fact  to  answer  it.     It  was 
well  known,  long  before  Captain  Flinders*s  time,  that  if  a  bar  of 
soft  iron  were  placed  near  to  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  it  would 
instantly  be  magnetised  itself,  the  end  of  the  bar  nearest  to  the 
north  pole  of  the  magnet  becoming  a  south  pole  and  the  opposite 
end  a  north  pole.     This  magnetism  of  soft  iron  by  induction,  as  it 
is  termed,  is,  however,  only  transient.    It  ceases  when  the  dominant 
magnet  is  removed,  and  is  restored  when  the  magpiet  is  brought 
near  again.  .  If  the  magnet  is  turned  into  the  opposite  direction, 
so  as  to  bring  its  south  pole  where  the  north  pole  was  before,  the 
induced  magnetism  of  die  iron  bar  is  reversed  also,  and  what  was 
]ireviously  a  south  pole  now  becomes  a  north.     It  occurred  to 
Captain  Flinders  that  this  was  precisely  what  happened  to  his 
ship  when  she  passed  from  northern  to  southern  latitudes.     The 
earth  was  the  dominant  magnet,  and  the  magnetism   which  she 
induced  in  the  iron  stanchions  and  bolts  in  the  ship's  hull  was 
the  influence  which  disturbed  the  needle. 

It  was  obvious  that  in  northern  latitudes  an  upright  iron  bar 
would  have  its  lower  end  nearer  to  the  Arctic  regions  which 
contain  the  earth's  south  pole,*  than  its  upper  end.  The  lower 
end  would  therefore,  become  by  magnetic  induction  an  opposite, 
or  north  pole,  and  the  upper  end  a  similar,  or  south  pole.  Even* 
piece  of  iron  in  the  ship  would  thus  have  a  tendency  to  south 
polarity  at  its  upper  end ;  and,  as  the  deck  compass  would  be 
nearer  to  the  upper  than  the  lower  part  of  the  ship's  hulJ,  the 
effect  would  be  a  resultant  attraction  throughout  the  ship  upon 
the  north  pole  of  the  compass  needle.  As  the  compass  ^*^ 
placed  near  the  stem,  and  as  any  iron  in  the  ship  might  be 
assumed  to  be  symmetrically  placed,  the  broad  result  of  this 
attraction  would  be  a  tendency  m  all  positions  of  the  ship's  head 
to  draw  the  north  end  of  the  needle  towards  the  bows--the 
very  phenomenon  which  was  actually  observed.  So,  again,  i" 
southern    latitudes,    where   the   influence   of  the   earth's  north 

♦  That  is,  the  pole  similar  to  the  south  pole,  and  capable  of  attracting  the  north 
pole  of  an  ordinary  magnet.  This  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  earth's  south  pole, 
although  north  in  geographical  position. 
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magnetism  predominated,  the  upper  portion  of  the  iron  in  the 
hull  would  acquire  by  induction  northern  polarity,  and  would 
tend  to  attract  the  south  pole  of  the  compass  towards  the  bows ; 
and  this,  again,  was  in  exact  accordance  with  observation.  It 
followed,  moreover,  from  the  hypothesis,  that  if  the  ship's  head 
were  so  pointed  as  to  bring  the  needle  fore  and  aft,  the  attraction, 
being  also  fore  and  aft,  would  act  in  the  line  of  the  needle,  and 
leave  its  direction  unchanged,  though  it  would  increase  or 
decrease  the  intensity  of  the  force  by  which  it  was  drawn  into  its 
position  of  rest — the  horizontal  directive  force  as  it  is  technically 
termed.  Accordingly  it  was  observed  that  in  any  such  position 
the  compass  was  true  to  the  direction  corresponding  to  the  known 
variation,  and  that  the  greatest  error  occurred  when  the  needle 
was  at  right  angles  to  the  ship's  keel,  that  is,  when  the  vessel  was 
sailing  to  the  magnetic  east  or  west. 

f  This  explanation,  offered  by  Captain  Flinders,  has  been  the  basis 
of  all  subsequent  investigations ;  and,  though  another  independent 
cause  of  disturbance  has  since  been  discovered  to  be  extremely 
powerful  in  iron  ships,  the  theory  of  Captain  Flinders  accounts  for 
almost  the  whole  of  the  deviation  which  is  met  with  in  wooden 
ships,  where  there  is  little  magnetic  material  besides  upright 
stanchions,  generally  of  wrought-iroii.  From  the  detection  of  this 
defect  to  its  remedy  was  an  easy  step.  It  occurred  at  once  to 
Captain  Flinders  that  the  error  might  be  entirely  corrected  if  the 
compass  were  placed  in  such  a  neutral  position  as  to  have 
the  iron  in  the  ship  equally  distributed  before  and  abaft  the  bin- 
nacle; and,  as  this  might  be  an  inconvenient  position  for  the 
steering  compass,  he  suggested  the  introduction  of  upright  iron 
stanchions  a  little  abaft  the  compass,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
compensating  the  ship's  attraction.  Various  modes  of  compen- 
sation have  since  been  devised,  but,  so  far  as  the  particular  source 
of  error  detected  by  Flinders  is  concerned,  none  of  them  are  better 
than  the  upright  iron  bars  which  he  proposed  for  the  purpose. 

It  was  long  before  any  further  steps  were  taken  io  examine  more 
closely  the  facts  of  compass  deviation.  It  happened,  however, 
that  among  the  captains  engaged  in  whaling  expeditions  was  one 
who  brought  to  the  task  an  unusual  amount  of  scientific  informa- 
tion and  acuteness.  Captain  Scoresby,  or — to  use  the  title  by 
which  he  afterwards  became  better  known  in  the  world  of 
science — Dr.  Scoresby  had  made  the  phenomena  of  magnetism 
his  special  study ;  and  his  voyages  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  pole  afforded  him  peculiar  opportunities  for 
the  investigation.  The  same  object  was  still  more  carefully  pur- 
sued in  the  exploring  voyages  of  Sir  John  Ross  and  Sir  Edward 
Parry,  by  Major-General  (then  Captain)  Sabine,  who  was 
deputed  to  accompany  these  expeditions  as  astronomer.      The 
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first  fruit  of  these  inqomes  was  to  estebiish  llie  fret  tbst  tibe 
amount  of  deviation  depended  partlj  on  the  increase  of  tlie 
distarbing  force  as  the  magnetic  pole  was  approached,  and 
partly  on  the  diminution  of  the  earth's  horiz<mtal  directive  force. 
The  precise  law  by  which  these  changes  in  the  deviation  are 
governed  was  soon  after  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Young;  and  its 
practical  applications  were  worked  out  by  Mr.  Barlow,  who 
introduced  a  method  of  compensation,  which,  though  not 
perfect,  was  extensively  used  in  wooden  vessels,  and  generally 
with  good  eflfect  The  subject  was  afterwards  mathematically 
treated  by  M.  Poisson,  in  France;  but  it  is  to  two  English 
savans,  the  Astronomer  Royal  and  Mr.  Archibald  Smith,  that 
the  elaboration  of  the  theory  in  its  present  ocnnpleted  state  is 
almost  entirely  due. 

Before  we  attempt  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  form  which  these 
investigations  took,  it  is  necessary  to  take  note  of  a  circumstance 
which  completely  changed  the  practical  conditions  of  the  problem. 
This  was  the  introduction  of  iron  in  shipbuilding.  The  errors 
detected  by  Captain  Flinders  did  not  exceed  two  or  three 
degrees,  and  it  is  not  often  that  the  deviation  in  a  wooden  ship 
acquires  any  more  serious  magnitude ;  but,  when  the  whole  of  a 
ship's  hull  is  made  of  iron,  and  in  the  case  of  men-of-war  plated 
with  enormous  masses  of  the  same  material,  or  furnished  with 
huge  turrets  at  no  great  distance  from  the  compass,  there  is 
scarcely  any  limit  to  the  possible  irregularities  of  the  needle. 
Deviations  of  three  or  four  points  are  not  uncommon  in  such 
vessels  when  steaming  or  sailing  upright ;  and  the  error  is,  in 
many  vessels,  vastly  increased  whenever  the  ship  heels  or  rolls 
from  the  action  of  the  wind  or  waves.  The  difficulty,  in  fact, 
became  so  serious,  that,  unless  the  means  of  compensating  or 
allowing  for  the  deviation  had  been  found,  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  to  use  a  compass  at  alL  Occasionally  a 
compass  is  placed  at  the  masthead  of  a  ship,  so  as  to  be  in  some 
measure  beyond  the  range  of  the  ship's  attraction ;  but,  even  in 
this  inconvenient  position,  the  errors  produced  by  an  enormous 
iron  hull  are  by  no  means  insignificant  Not  only  was  the 
gravity  of  the  compass  question  seriously  increased  by  the  use  of 
iron  in  shipbuilding,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  causes  of 
disturbance  hitherto  unsuspected  were  developed  in  the  con- 
struction of  iron  vessels  to  an  amount  which  quite  threw  into  the 
shade  the  effects  of  the  inductive  magnetism  which  Flinders  had 
detected.  His  theory  was  based  entirely  on  the  assumption  that 
the  iron  of  his  ship  was  capable  of  acquiring  at  any  momoit 
the  induced  magnetism  due  to  its  position  with  reference  to  the 
earth's  magnetic  poles  ;  that  on  a  change  of  relative  position  this 
magnetism  would  vary,  and  would  be  actually  inverted  when  the 
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conditions  were  reversed,  as  was  the  case  when  the  ship  was 
taken  to  southern  latitudes^  But  this  hypothesis,  which  was  true 
in  the  case  he  examined,  and  is  generally  true  with  reference  to 
wooden  ships,  is  very  far  from  being  correct  when  the  subject  of 
experiment  is  an  iron  hull.  The  embarrassment  does  not  stop 
here,  for  iron  ships  are  not  only  quite  different  from  the  old 
wooden  walls,  but  each  individual  hull  has  a  special  magnetic 
character  of  its  own.  No  two  kinds  of  iron  have  exactly  the 
same  magnetic  qualities.  That  description  of  metal  which  is 
known  as  soft  iron,  is  so  extremely  susceptible  to  inductive 
action  that  a  rod  of  it  may  be  magnetised,  and  its  magnetism 
reversed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds,  by  merely  inverting  its 
position  with  reference  to  a  fixed  magnet  or  to  the  earth.  If  the 
same  experiment  is  tried  with  a  piece  of  tempered  steel  substi- 
tuted for  the  soft  iron  bar,  the  eSed  of  induction  is  scarcely 
appreciable.  The  facility  of  induction  depends  entirely  on  the 
quality  of  the  metal,  the  general  result  being  that  as  the  hardness 
of  the  iron  used  approximates  more  and  more  nearly  to  that  of 
steel,  its  resistance  to  the  influence  of  a  neighbouring  magnet  or 
of  the  earth  becomes  continually  greater.  A  vessel  built  of  com- 
paratively hard  iron,  would  therefore  be  in  some  measure  proof 
against  the  particular  class  of  compass  errors  which  arise  from 
the  varying  influence  of  the, earth.  Hard  iron,  however,  has 
magnetic  tricks  peculiar  to  itself  which  are  quite  as  troublesome 
as  the  effects  produced  by  instantaneous  induction ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  magnetic  properties  of  different  kinds  of  iron  had 
been  experimentally  tested  by  Dr.  Scoresby,  that  the  materials 
were  supplied  for  completing  the  theory  of  compass  deviation. 
He  found  that  although  hard  iron  would  not  readily  acquire 
magnetic  polarity  by  mere  proximity  to  a  magnet,  it  would  do 
so  almost  as  completely  as  the  softest  iron  if  it  were  held  far 
some  little  time  in  the  required  direction,  and  subjected  to 
vigorous  hammering.  After  the  magnetism  had  thus  been 
driven  into  its  fibre,  the  stubborn  material  showed  itself  as 
reluctant  to  part  with  it  as  it  had  been  to  receive  it  Reversing 
the  position  of  the  bar  had  little  more  effect  on  it  than  upon  the 
best  tempered  permanent  magnet  But  when  in  the  new  position 
the  same  coercive  process  of  hammering  was  repeated  the 
resistance  was  overcome;  and  the  magnetism  changed  in  the 
same  way,  though  not  quite  so  completely,  as  that  of  soft  iron 
changed  by  the  alteration  of  position  alone.  I^  however,  the 
iron  at  all  approached  the  hardness  of  steel,  the  greater  part  of 
the  magnetism  once  hammered  into  it  remained  permanently 
fixed,  notwithstanding  any  subsequent  percussion ;  and,  even  in 
iron  of  medium  quality,  a  strong  disposition  to   retain  some 
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portion  of  its  first  acquired  magnetism,  and  to  recover  it  on  the 
slightest  encouragement,  was  invariably  noticed.  Dr.  Scoresbj 
was  not  slow  to  apply  the  results  of  his  experiments  to  the  case 
of  iron-built  ships.  The  iron  used  in  their  construction  was  of 
necessity  subjected  to  violent  hammering  in  the  process  of 
riveting  the  plates  together.  In  quality  it  was  in  general  con- 
siderably huder  than  the  wrought-iron  rods,  which  formed 
almost  die  only  magnetic  portion  of  a  wooden  ship.  The  conse^ 
quence  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Scoresby,  and  abundantly  verified  hy 
subsequent  experience,  was,  that  every  iron  ship  in  the  process 
of  building  must  become  charged  with  a  quantity  of  magnetism, 
a  portion  of  which  would  be  permanent  under  all  vicissitudes, 
while  another  portion  would  undergo  considerable  changes  if  the 
ship  were  violently  strained  or  shaken  when  in  a  position  different 
from  that  which  she  occupied  on  the  stocks.  Of  the  magnetism 
knocked  into  the  ship's  hull  by  workmen's  hammers  a  greater  or 
less  portion  would,  as  Dr.  Scoresby  rightly  conjectured,  be  after- 
wards shaken  out  of  her  by  the  bi]^eting  of  the  waves.  To  this 
last  species  of  magnetism  the  name  of  subpermanent  is  ordi- 
narily given ;  while  the  portion  which  the  vessel  retains  as  long 
as  she  exists,  is  as  strictly  permanent  magnetism  as  that  of  the 
compass-needle  itself. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  both  the  permanent  and  sub-permanent 
magnetism  of  iron  ships  would  exert  an  influence  altogether 
different  from  that  of  the  induced  magnetism  which  alone  had 
been  previously  considered,  and  the  irregularities  of  the  com- 
passes of  some  of  the  earlier  iron  ships  awsJiened  attention  to  the 
extreme  importance  of  solving  the  problem  in  the  new  and  more 
complex  form  which  it  had  now  assumed.  The  first  observations  on 
the  compass  deviations  of  iron  ships  were  made  in  1835,  by  Captain 
Johnson,  and  the  existence  of  apparently  permanent  magnetism 
in  the  ship  was  distinctly  traced,  although  the  laws  of  the  dis- 
turbance were  not  investigated.  In  1839  a  more  complete  series 
of  experiments  was  made  by  Mr.  Airy,  on  two  small  iron  ships, 
the  ^  Rainbow '  and  the  '  Ironsides.'  The  method  pursued  was  to 
place  the  ship,  with  her  head  pointing,  first  north,  then  a  point 
to  the  east,  and  so  on  in  succession  through  all  the  points  of  the 
compass.  In  every  position  of  the  ship  the  bearing  of  each  of 
the  compasses  under  examination  was  compared  with  that  of  a 
compass  on  shore,  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  any  magnetic  dis- 
turbance. The  difference  was  the  deviation  produced  by  the 
ship's  attraction  ;  and  it  was  found  that,  while  in  some  positions 
of  the  ship's  head  it  vanished  altogether,  there  were  others  in 
which  it  attained  (in  the  case  of  one  of  the  *  Rainbow's '  com- 
passes) as  much  as  50^,  or  4^  points.     This  process  of  swinging 
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a  ship  for  the  adjustment  of  her  compasses  is  now  always  gone 
through  before  a  new  vessel  is  sent  to  sea ;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  ships  examined  by  Mr.  Airy,  additional  observations  on  the 
dip  of  the  needle,  and  on  the  amount  of  the  directive  force, 
threw  further  light  on  the  nature  of  the  disturbance.  In  many 
respects  the  results,  besides  being  more  considerable  in  amount, 
were  very  different  from  those  generally  presented  by  a  wooden 
ship.  The  positions  in  which  the  error  disappeared  were  no 
longer  those  in  which  the  needle  pointed  along  the  keel,  as, 
according  to  the  observations  and  the  theory  of  Captain  Flinders, 
they  would  have  been  ;  and  these  and  other  indications  led  Mr. 
Airy  to  the  conjecture  (afterwards  confirmed  to  some  extent  by 
the  behaviour  of  these  ships  on  distant  voyages)  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  deviation  was  due  to  magnetism  of  a  more  or  less 
permanent  kind,  and  a  comparatively  small  portion  only  to  the 
induction,  which  was  the  prime  agent  in  the  case  of  wooden  ships. 
At  the  time  when  these  experiments  were  made  it  had  not  been 
ascertained  by  observations  on  sea-going  ships  to  what  extent  and 
with  what  rapidity  a  ship  magnetised  in  the  process  of  construction 
would  be  demagnetised  by  the  lapse  of  time  or  the  violence  of 
the  sea.  Mr.  Airy,  in  common  with  most  other  inquirers,  thought 
it  probable  that  any  change  which  might  occur  from  this  cause 
in  the  sub-permanent  magnetism  of  the  hard  iron  of  a  ship's 
hull  would  be  very  gradual  and  slow ;  and  upon  this  hypothesis 
he  suggested  a  mode  of  compensating  the  errors  of  the  compass, 
which  promised  to  secure  substantial  accuracy  if  the  correction 
were  readjusted  occasionally  after  the  ship  had  seen  considerable 
service.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  Captain  Flinders 
pointed  out  a  mode  of  compensating  the  disturbances  caused  by 
the  induction  of  vertical  iron  by  introducing  on  the  opposite  side 
of  his  compass  additional  bars  of  iron,  so  placed  as  exactly  to 
balance  the  influence  of  the  ship.  Mr.  Airy  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  permanent  magnetism  on  a  similar  principle.  It  will 
be  readily  seen  that  if  a  needle  is  disturbed  by  a  magnet  on  one 
side  of  it,  it  may  be  restored  to  its  true  position  by  an  equivalent 
magnet,  so  placed  as  to  draw  the  needle  in  the  opposite  direction. 
For  convenience  of  adjustment,  it  was  found  best  to  employ  two 
compensating  magnets,  one  placed  in  a  fore-and-aft,  and  the 
other  in  a  transverse  direction.  By  shifting  the  position  of  these 
magnets  until  the  needle  gave  true  indications,  the  ship's  per- 
manent magnetism  was  proposed  to  be  balanced.  This  inherent 
magnetism,  however,  was  not  the  only  peculiarity  of  modem 
vessels  which  complicated  the  problem.  Among  other  novelties, 
iron  deck-beams,  iron  engine-shafts,  and  other  masses  of  iron 
"horizontally  disposed,  began  to   be   found  in  most  ships ;   and 
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these,  it  was  soon  seen,  stSected  the  compass,  according  to  a  law 
altogether  different  from  the  action  of  the  upright  stanchions, 
which  were  the  only  important  element  of  disturbance  in  Flinders* 
vessel.  Thus  there  are  now  in  most  ships  three  distinct  influences 
to  be  combated ;  first,  that  of  vertical  soft  iron,  which  attracts 
the  one  or  the  other  end  of  the  compass,  according  as  the  ship 
is  sailing  in  northern  or  in  southern  latitudes ;  secondly,  the  dis- 
turbance which  arises  from  the  ship  herself  having  become  a 
magnet  in  the  process  of  building ;  and,  lasdy,  the  attraction  of 
horizontal  beams,  and  the  like,  turned  into  temporary  magnets  by 
the  earth's  induction. 

Without  going  into  any  scientific  detail,  it  will  easily  be 
understood  that  each  of  these  disturbing  causes  may  be  over- 
come by  a  kind  of  homceopathic  treatment  A  magnet  which 
pulls  the  compass  a  point  too  far  to  the  east  may  be  balanced 
by  another  magnet  which  would  draw  it  a  point  to  the  west 
1^  the  mischief  done  by  one  vertical  rod  may  be  neutralised 
(as  Flinders  proposed)  by  adding  another  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  needle ;  and  just  in  the  same  way  the  disturbing  effect 
of  horizontal  beams  of  iron  can  be  destroyed  by  other  masses  of 
horizontal  iron  appropriately  placed.  If  the  compass-adjuster 
did  but  know  how  much  of  the  observed  error  was  due  to  each 
of  these  causes,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  apply  to  each 
its  appropriate  compensation,  and  so  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the 
compass,  so  long  as  the  ship  herself  suffered  no  change  of 
magnetic  character. 

But  such  a  complete  discrimination  between  the  diflerent 
causes  of  compass-error  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  swinging  a  ship.  No  difficulty,  it  is  true,  was  found 
in  separating  the  disturbance  caused  by  induction  in  horizontal 
iron  from  the  effects  produced  by  the  other  two  influences.  Theory 
and  experiment  alike  showed  that  the  disturbance  from  horizontal 
induction  vanished  four  times  in  the  course  of  swinging  a  ship  ; 
these  neutral  positions  in  a  symmetrically-built  ship  being  when 
the  ship's  head  pointed  to  the  magnetic  north,  south,  east,  or 
west,  a  fact   technically  expressed  by  calling   the   disturbance 

Suadrantal,  t.  e,y  vanishing  once  in  every  quadrant  through  which 
le  ship  is  swung.  Nothing  like  this  could  happen  when  a 
compass  was  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  ship,  itself  converted 
into  a  permanent  magnet.  There  is  no  position  in  which  the 
pole  of  a  magnet  can  fail  to  affect  a  compass-needle,  except  when 
the  needle  points  directly  to  or  from  it  When  a  ship  is  swung 
this  can  only  happen  twice,  viz.,  at  two  opposite  points  in  the 
course  of  a  revolution  ;  and  the  error  caused  by  a  ship's  inherent 
magnetism  is  for  this  reason  called  semicircular. 
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It  was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  therefore,  to  determine 
by  observation  how  much  of  a  ship's  compass-error  was  quad- 
rantal,  and  how  much  was  semicircular.  The  former  alone  was 
due  to  horizontal  induction,  and  the  amount  of  the  appropriate 
compensation  could  at  once  be  ascertained.  But  no  equally 
simple  way  could  be  found  for  distinguishing  between  the  effects 
of  the  ship's  inherent  magnetism  and  those  of  vertical  induction. 
As  Flinders  saw,  a  vertical  rod  became  in  northern  latitudes  a 
magnet,  with  its  south  pole  uppermost,  and  behaved  exactly  as  a 
fixed  magnet  would.  To  whatever  point  the  ship  might  be 
headed,  the  top  of  the  rod,  like  a  permanent  magnet,  would  still 
attract  the  north  end  of  the  needle,  and  draw  it  aside  from  its 
true  direction,  except  in  the  two  opposite  positions,  when  the 
compass  naturally  pointed  to  the  rod  itself.  The  action  of  what 
we  may  call  a  Flinders'  stanchion  (or  of  any  other  vertical  soft 
iron)  is,  in  fact,  semicircular,  lil^e  that  of  the  ship's  intrinsic  mag- 
netism ;  and  all  the  ordinary  observations  made  in  swinging  a 
ship  on  an  even  keel  would  leave  the  adjuster  in  ignorance  how 
much  of  the  observed  semicircular  error  was  due  to  fixed  mag- 
netism, and,  therefore,  capable  of  correction  by  a  compensating 
magnet ;  and  how  much  was  caused  by  vertical  induction,  which 
would  change  its  character  as  the  ship  sailed  round  the  world. 
Yet  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  ascertain  this,  lest  a  supposed 
correction  should  be  applied,  which,  however  perfect  in  England, 
would  double  the  error  from  vertical  induction  whenever  the  ship 
was  sailing  in  southern  waters.  One  obvious  way  of  solving  the 
difficulty  was  to  swing  every  ship  in  two  remote  places,  as,  for 
example,  first  in  northern,  and  then  in  southern  latitudes.  The 
permanent  magnetism  would  act  in  the  same  directions  in 
both  cases,  while  the  induced  magnetism  would  have  its  quality 
reversed,  ihus  affording  the  requisite  means  of  discrimination. 
But  it  is  not  every  ship  that  can  be  taken  to  Melbourne,  as 
well  as  to  Greenhithe,  for  adjustment  of  compasses;  and  the 
other  methods  devised  for  obtaining  the  same  end  have  not  been 
found  at  all  easy  of  application.  Mr.  Airy  cut  the  knot  by 
assuming  that,  as  a  rule,  the  disturbance  from  induction  would 
in  iron  ships  be  insignificant,  compared  with  that  produced  by 
the  magnetic  character  of  the  hull,  and  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  whole  semicircular  error  might  be  compensated  by 
fixed  magnets.  Subsequent  experience  has  shown  that  such 
a  hypothesis  cannot  be  safely  made ;  but  the  '  Rainbow '  and  the 
^  Ironsides '  were  almost  the  first  iron  ships,  the  magnetism  of 
which  had  been  scientifically  examined,  and  they  presented  some 
features  which  made  it  extremely  probable  that  Mr.  Airy's  con- 
jecture would  in  those  instances  turn  out  correct     In  fact,  it  is 
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often  possible  to  make  a  plausible  Toagb  guess  whether  the  devia- 
tion is  mainly  due  to  permanent  magnetism  or  transient  induc- 
tion. The  soft  iron  of  a  ship  is  almost  alwajs  symmetrically 
placed ;  and  except  in  the  case  of  a  pair  of  binnacle  compasses, 
the  compass  also  is  in  the  central  line  of  the  ship.  It  can,  there- 
fore, be  very  safely  assumed  that  the  neutral  points  of  the  devia* 
tion  due  to  soft  iron  will,  with  reference  to  a  symmetrically 
placed  compass,  always  coincide  as  to  the  semicircular  deviation 
with  the  north  and  south  magnetic  directions,  and  as  to  the 
quadrantal  deviation  with  the  four  cardinal  magnetic  points. 
This  is  not  often  the  case  with  reference  to  the  permanent  mag- 
netism of  the  ship,  because  that  will  act  more  nearly  in  the 
line  of  the  ship  which  happened  to  point  to  the  magnetic 
south  upon  the  stocks.  The  standard  compass  is  always  in  the 
central  line  of  the  vessel ;  and  it  follows  that  if  the  standard 
compass  shows  a  large  deviation  when  the  ship's  head  is  laid  to 
the  magnetic  north,  nearly  the  whole  of  that  error  must  be  due  to 
permanent  magnetism.  Both  in  the  '  Rainbow '  and  the  '  Iron- 
sides,' Mr.  Airy  found  a  very  large  error  in  this  position ;  and 
this,  combined  with  other  indications,  led  him  to  conclude  that 
the  ship's  permanent  magnetism  was  almost  the  only  important 
agent  in  producing  the  semicircular  deviation,  and  that  the  effect 
of  vertical  soft  iron  might  be  disregarded  without  serious  danger. 
On  this  hypothesis  it  was  easy  to  compensate  the  remaining 
errors.  The  ship  was  laid  in  succession  with  her  head  to  the 
magnetic  cardinal  points.  In  each  of  these  positions  the  quad- 
rantal deviation  of  the  standard  compass  vanished,  and  all  that 
remained  was  attributed  to  fixed  magnetism,  capable  of  being 
balanced  by  compensating  magnets.  Magnets  were  therefore  so 
adjusted  by  trial  as  to  neutralise  the  attraction  of  the  ship  in 
these  four  positions,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  in  all  other 
positions  also.  Having  got  rid  of  this  error,  the  ship  was  headed 
to  the  intermediate  points  north-east,  south-east,  south-west,  and 
north-west,  in  which  the  quadrantal  deviation  caused  by  horizontal 
soft  iron  would  be  near  its  maximum.  A  box  of  soft  iron  chain 
was  placed  near  to  the  compass,  and  its  position  adjusted  by  trial, 
so  as  to  neutralise  the  error  which  the  compensating  magnets  had 
left,  and  which  was  found  not  to  be  very  important.  When  this 
was  done,  the  ship  was  again  swung,  and  it  was  found  that  in  all 
positions  her  compasses  pointed  truly  within  a  very  small  angle 
of  no  practical  moment. 

The  possibilities  of  error  which  still  remained  from  the 
influence  of  vertical  soft  iron,  and  from  the  deterioration  of  the 
ship's  inherent  magnetism  when  exposed  to  the  rough  usage  of 
the  sea,  were  believed  to  be  insignificant ;  and  it  was  thought 
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probable  that  iron  ships  would  in  all  cases  possess  qualities 
similar  to  those  exhibited  by  the  *  Rainbow '  and  the  '  Ironsides.' 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1840,  a  series  of  practical  rules  for  the 
compensation  of  compasses,  founded  upon  the  experiments  we 
have  described,  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Airy,  and  published  in  the 
*  United  Service  Magazine.'  From  that  time  it  became  the  almost 
invariable  practice  in  the  merchant  service  to  correct  ship's 
compasses  by  compensating  magnets  (boxes  of  iron  chains,  or 
cylinders  of  soft  iron  being  sometimes  added),  on  the  principles 
which  Mr.  Airy  had  pointed  out.  In  the  navy,  however,  a 
different  method  was  employed  on  the  recommendation  of  a  com- 
mittee of  scientific  men  and  naval  officers  appointed  by  the 
Admiralty,  in  1837.  Instead  of  applying  mechanical  corrections 
to  keep  the  compass  as  nearly  as  might  be  right,  it  was  thought 
preferable  to  record  the  deviations  observed,  when  the  ship  was 
swung,  in  a  table,  by  reference  to  which  the  error  on  any  par- 
ticular course  might  be  known  and  allowed  for.  For  the  present 
we  pass  by  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  preference  of  tabular 
over  mechanical  correction,  which  will  be  more  intelligible 
when  the  subsequent  history  of  compass  investigations  has  been 
sketched.  For  some  years  after  Mr.  Airy's  experiments  no  very 
clear  evidence  was  obtained  of  the  degree  of  reliance  which 
might  be  placed  upon  his  corrections ;  but  occasionally  disasters 
occurred  to  iron  suiips  which  compass  errors  were  suspected  of 
having  caused.  Dr.  Scoresby,  however,  seems  never  to  have 
abandoned  the  conviction  to  which  his  earlier  researches  had  led 
him,  that  the  magnetism  acquired  by  a  ship  on  the  stocks  might 
be  very  largely  and  very  rapidly  altered  when  she  went  to  sea. 
The  controversy  slept  until  attention  was  once  more  called  to  it 
by  a  fearful  calamity.  A  new  iron  ship,  the  ^  Tayleur,'  of  2000 
tons  burden,  sailed  from  Liverpool  with  emigrants  early  in  the 
year  1854.  Before  her  departure  she  had  been  swung,  and 
disclosed  very  large  compass  errors.  Her  steering  compass, 
when  uncorrected,  showed  in  one  position  of  the  ship  a  deviation 
of  60^,  or  more  than  five  points.  Like  all  very  large  deviations, 
this  undoubtedly  was  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  inherent  (and 
as  was  supposed  the  permanent)  magnetism  of  the  ship.  A  cor- 
rection by  magnets  was  applied  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
compass  made  to  give  tolerably  correct  indications.  In  this  trim 
the  '  Tayleur '  sailed.  In  going  down  Channel,  she  experienced 
severe  weather ;  and  within  two  days  after  leaving  port,  she  was 
wrecked,  with  great  loss  of  life,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  An 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  disaster  seemed  to  point  to 
a  grave  compass  error  as  the  cause;  and  Dr.  Scoresby  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  disaster  might  be  accounted  for  on 
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the  bjpotliesis  that  a  large  portioii  of  the  magnetism  which  the 
ship  had  acquired  while  building  had  been  sh^en  out  of  her  by 
the  buffeting  of  the  waves  during  her  two  days'  vojage.  If  this 
had  happened,  it  was  shown  that  the  compensating  magnet  most 
have  over-corrected  the  compass,  and  produced  an  error  of  pre- 
cisely such  a  kind  as  would  have  led  her  to  the  point  where  she 
struck  when  she  was  believed  to  have  abundance  of  sea  room. 

If  Dr.  Scoresby's  hypothesis  was  correct  (and  the  evidence  in 
support  of  it  was  very  cc^nt),  an  entirely  new  and  very  alarm- 
ing quality  of  iron  ships  had  been  revealed.  That  a  ship^s  mag- 
netism was  capable  of  being  shaken  out  of  her  by  violent  impact 
in  a  position  different  from  that  in  which  she  was  built,  was  to 
some  extent  admitted  on  all  hands,  but  it  was  a  startling  novelty 
to  be  told  that  two  days'  stmining  in  a  heavy  sea  could  produce 
a  deviation  of  as  much  as  two  points,  as  appeared  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  ill-fated  ^  Tayleur.'  Dr.  Scoresby's  explanation 
was  received  with  surprise  by  all,  and  with  incredulity  by  many. 
Mr.  Airy  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  impossible  that  so 
rapid  a  change  could  have  occurred,  and  perhaps  to  this  day  it 
must  be  regiuded  as  doubtful  whether  the  laige  error  which 
Dr.  Scoresby  supposed  had,  in  fact,  accumulated  in  so  short  a 
time  as  two  days  by  the  mere  shaking  out  of  the  sub-permanent 
magnetism  of  the  ship.  The  catastrophe,  however,  bore  valuable 
fruits.  The  importance  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  the  safety 
of  iron  ships  was  imperilled  from  this  cause  was  at  once  recog- 
nised, and  a  Committee  was  formed  at  Liverpool  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  subject  to  the  bottom.  At  the  same  time  Dr. 
Scoresby  took  advantage  of  the  sailing  of  another  new  iron  vessel 
(the  *'  Royal  Charter,'  the  same  ship  that  was  afterwards  wrecked 
on  the  Welsh  coast)  to  make  a  voyage  to  Australia  and  round  the 
world,  for  the  sake  of  testing  by  observations  at  sea  tiie  soundness 
of  his  hypothesis  as  to  the  magnetic  vicissitudes  to  which  such 
vessels  were  liable.  One  of  the  results  of  these  inquiries,  and 
of  a  series  of  careful  observations  on  the  ships  of  the  British  Ntfvy 
by  Staff  Commander  Evans,  the  Superintendent  df  the  Admiralty 
Compass  Department,  has  been  to  demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt 
die  fiict,  tiiat  iron  ships  frequentiy  lose  a  large  portion  of  their 
inherent  magnetism  in  the  course  of  their  fiiit  voyage,  although 
few  instances  have  been  recorded  of  a  change  in  sub-permanent 
magnetism  approaching  in  rapidity  and  amount  tiiat  which  was 
suspected  in  ihe  case  of  the  ^  Tayleur.'  The  ^  Royal  Charter ' 
sailed  with  an  error  of  20^  in  her  standard  compass  (which  was 
uncorrected).  The  whole  of  this  error  with  the  exception  of 
about  3°  wasted  away  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,'and  the  steer- 
ing compass,  which  had  been  corrected,  came  home  with  a 
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deviation  of  22^,  due  entirely  to  the  excessive  action  of  the  com- 
pensating magnet  The  unstable  character  of  the  magnetism  of 
iron  ships  would  have  been  almost  fatal  to  any  system  of  com- 
pass-correction, whether  by  tables  or  by  mechanical  means,  if 
the  discovery  had  not  been  followed  by  another  of  a  very  re- 
assuring kind.  From  all  the  experience  which  has  now  been 
gathered  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  certainty  that  an  iron  ship  will 
attain  a  tolerably  stable  magnetic  condition  after  about  a  year  at 
sea.  By  that  time  (at  any  rate  if  she  has  been  carried  into 
southern  latitudes,  and  had  a  fair  share  of  rough  weather)  the 
waves  and  winds  seem  generally  to  have  done  their  utmost.  The 
sub-permanent  magnetism  is  gone,  and  little  or  nothing  remains 
but  strictly  permanent  magnetism,  which  may  be  trusted  to  stick 
by  the  ship  as  long  as  she  holds  together. 

A  striking  example  of  the  steadiness  of  magnetic  character 
which  a  ship  acquires  after  some  years  of  service,  was  afforded 
by  the  ^Adventure,'  an  old  iron  ship  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy. 
She  struck  on  one  occasion  on  a  rock  with  so  much  violehce  as 
to  tear  away  a  larg^  portion  of  her  iron  skin,  yet  on  careful 
examination  it  was  found  that  this  rough  usage  had  scarcely  pro- 
duced any  sensible  effect  on  her  inherent  magnetism.  If  she  had 
been  a  new  ship,  the  same  accident  might  have  shaken  half  her 
magnetism  out*of  her. 

But  for  this  tendency  to  settle  down  to  a  permanent  condition, 
there  would  have  been  no  safety  without  repeatedly  swinging  a  ship 
afresh  and  framing  new  tables  of  deviation,  or  readjusting  her  com- 
pensj^ting  magnets;  operations  not  to  be  performed  at  sea,  or 
indeed  anywhere,  without  more  scientific  skill  than  most  mer- 
chant-captains possess.  The  danger  from  compass  error  in  a 
first  voyage  still  remains  very  considerable,  but  it  is  beginning 
to  be  generally  understood  that  every  iron  ship  ought  to  have  her 
compasses  readjusted  after  she  has  had  time  to  acquire  her  per- 
manent magnetic  state,  and  that  when  this  is  done  the  most 
serious  cause  of  error  may  be  almost  entirely  obliterated. 

The  formidable  risk  from  the  change  in  the  magnetic  character 
of  new  iron  ships  'was  not  the  only  fact  that  added,  about  this 
time,  to  the  complexity  of  the  great  problem  of  compass  correc- 
tion. The  enormous  magnitude  of  the  deviation  in  many  iron 
ships  was  already  familiarly  known,  and  experience  soon  proved 
that  it  was  not  safe  to  rely  on  the  hypothesis  which  Mr.  Airy 
had  perhaps  correctly  made  in  the  cases  of  the  '  Rainbow '  and 
'  Ironsides,'  that  the  part  of  the  semicircular  error  due  to  vertical 
soft  iron  might  be  disregarded  as  insignificant.  The  existing 
mathematical  theory  also  had  been  outgrown  as  much  as  the 
practical  methods  of  correcting  the  error.     At  the  time  when 
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the  Astronomer  Kojal  had  worked  out  the  problem  in  1838,  iron 
was  a  novelty  in  ship-building,  and  the  action  of  wooden  ships  on 
the  compass  was  comparatively  feeble.  Mr.  Aiiy  had,  therefore, 
thought  it  safe  to  simplify  the  problem  before  him  by  leaving  ont  of 
consideration  certain  elements  of  the  calculation  which  were  not 
thought  likely  to  have  any  considerable  practical  influence.  The 
extension  of  the  practice  of  iron  ship-building  had  subsequently 
revolutionised  the  whole  subject,  and  it  became  essential  in  the 
first  place  to  recast  the  theory  on  an  absolutely  correct  basis,  and 
then  to  apply  it,  without  risking  a  priori  assumptions  as  to  the 
insignificance  of  any  of  the  component  elements  of  the  disturbing 
force.  Lastly,  it  was  not  less  important  that  an  extensive  series 
of  careful  observations  should  be  made  on  different  ships,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  framing  tables  of  deviation  for  each,  but 
with  the  view  of  verifying  the  applications  of  the  theory,  testing 
its  completeness,  and  throwing  fresn  light  on  the  general  character 
and  magnetic  behaviour  of  every  new  class  of  ships. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  investigation  that  the  Liverpool 
Compass  Committee  commenced  its  laborious  and  valuable 
inquiries.  The  committee  was  originally  formed  in  1854,  in 
consequence  of  the  discussions  which  took  place  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  held  that  year  at  Liverpool ;  and  its 
labours  continued  for  several  years,  the  third  and  last  report 
having  been  issued  as  recently  as  1861.  It  was  during  the  same 
period  that  Mr.  Archibald  Smith  completed  the  mathematical 
theory  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  at  intervals  since  the  year 
1843 ;  while  Captain  Evans  added  stores  of  careful  observations, 
chiefly  upon  the  iron  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  to  those  which 
Captain  Johnson  had  accumulated  for  the  most  part  in  the  days  of 
wooden  walls,  and  which  had  in  a  measure  become  obsolete  for 
theoretical  purposes  from  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  iron  in 
shipbuilding.  It  is  mainly  to  the  labours  of  thes^  gendemen  that 
we  owe  the  rapid  progress  of  the  science  of  compass  correction 
during  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  experimental  voyage 
of  the  'Koyal  Charter,'  and  the  death,  which  occurred  almost 
immediately  afterwards,  of  the  energetic  seaman  and  philosopher 
Dr.  Scoresby,  to  whose  impulse  the  renewed  investigation  of  the 
compass  problem  was  so  largely  due. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  these  pages  (even  if  our  space 
allowed  it)  to  enter  into  any  detailed  examination  of  the  ex- 
tremely elegant  mathematical  investigation  first  published  by 
Mr.  Archibald  Smith,  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions'  of  1847, 
and  to  be  found  in  a  more  mature  shape  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  Admiralty  Manual  on  Compass  Deviation.  The  briefest 
possible  account  of  the  general  character  and  broad  results  of  the 
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work,  and  its  relation  to  earlier  investigations,  is  all  that  is  prac- 
ticable here.     The  first  mathematician  who  attacked  the  problem 
of  the  disturbance  of  the  compass  by  external  attractions  was  the 
eminent  French  philosopher  Poisson.     After  the  manner  of  his 
country,  Poisson  treated  the  question  in  its  greatest  generality, 
and  obtained  formulse  giving  the  deviation  of  a  needle  under 
the  combined  influence  of  any  arrangement  of  magnetised  and 
unmagnetised  iron.     Beyond  this  point,  the  labours  of  Poisson 
were  of  little  practical  service,  and  it  remained  for  others  to  give 
a  real  significance  to  the  arbitrary  constants  of  his  formulse,  by 
tracing  their  connection  with  the  actual  construction  of  a  ship, 
and  reducing  them  to  a  form  which  would  admit  of  a  direct 
application  of  the  theory  to  practice.     To  the  Astronomer  Royal 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  dealt  with  the  investigation  of 
this  practical  problem,  in  the  year  1839,  in  connection  with  his 
experiments  on  the  ^  Rainbow'  and  *  Ironsides ;'  and  for  a  time 
his  papers,  printed  in  the '  Philosophical  Transactions '  for  1839, 
contained  the  only  available  theory  on  the  subject     Although  it 
has  since  been  found  necessary  to  build  up  the  formulae  for  prac- 
tical use  upon  a  more  rigidly  accurate  basis,  it  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate  the  importance  of  Mr.  Airy's  first  conquest  in  what 
was  then  an  obscure  and  almost  untried  field  of  science.     The 
novelty  of  Mr.  Archibald  Smith's  treatment  of  the  subject  at  a 
later  epoch  consisted  simply  in  discarding  all  arbitrary  assump- 
tions whatever,  and  dealing  with  the  actual  problem  on  the  footing 
of  Poisson*s  equations,  which,  by  a  series  of  elegant  transforma- 
tions, he  reduced  to  forms  admitting  of  immediate  practical  use, 
and    bearing  their   own    physical  interpretation  on  their  face. 
Certain  happy  geometrical  constructions,  by  which  the  theory  is 
made  available  for  the  seaman  without  the  necessity  of  referring 
to  the  mathematical  formulae,   are  not  the  least  valuable  and 
original  portions  of  the  investigations;  but  of  these  we  shall 
have  to  speak  hereafter,  and  it  will  be  enough  to  add  that  by  the 
aid  of  the  mathematical  formulae  the  whole  magnetic  quality  of 
a  ship  is  known  when  once  the  values  of  five  (or,  in  the  case 
of  a  symmetrically  placed  compass,  those  of  three)  constants  are 
determined  by  swinging  the  ship  in  the  manner  we  have  already 
described  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Airy's  experiments.     Very  reluc- 
tantly too  we  are  compelled  to  dismiss  with  only  a  passing  allu- 
sion the  interesting  practical  applications  of  the  theory  which 
will  be  found  in  the  last  paper,  by  Capt.  Evans  and  Mr.  Archibald 
Smith,  enumerated  in  our  list. 

It  may  be  asked  with  some  dismay,  whether  the  safety  of 
every  merchant<6hip  depends  on  the  capacity  of  her  commander 
to  work  out  from  observation  the  values  of  her  constants,  and 
then  to  deduce  from  them  her  magnetic  error  on  the  course  on 
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which  he  may  happen  to  be  sailing  ?    But  the  danger  is  not  quite 
so  great  as  it  seems.     In  the  first  place  the  tables  of  deviation,  as 
they  are  called — that  is,  tables  of  the  magnitude  of  the  compass 
error  on  eveiy  coarse — are  worked  oat  whext  ihe  ship  is  swnng^ ; 
and  if  those  tables  could  be  depended  on  to  remain  exact  at  all 
times  and  all  places,  the  only  demand  on  the  intelligence  of 
a  captain  would  be  to  take  out  from  his  ship's  tables  of  deTiation, 
and  allow  for,  the  error  belonging  to  the  course  he  is  making. 
This  would  be  as  simple  a  proceeding  as  telling  the  true  time 
from  a  watch  known  to  be  a  certain  number  of  minutes  too  fast 
or  too  slow ;  and  nothing  beyond  this  almost  mechanical  process 
of  correction  need  be  considered  in  navigating  a  ship,  so  Icmg  as 
the  calculated  tables  of  deviation  can  be  trusted.     If  there  were 
no  further  difficulties  behind,  it  might  be  said  that  all  embarrass- 
ment from  compass-error  was. at  an  end;  and  that  the  needle 
whose  caprices  were  ascertained,  would  be  just  as  serviceable  as 
one  that  never  swerved  from  the  earth's  pole.     But  the  formation 
of  the  ship's  tables  of  deviati<Hi  is  far  frx>m  being  the  end  of  her 
magnetic  troubles.     The  quadrantal  error,  which  depends  only  on 
the  position  of  the  horizontal  soft  iron  of  the  ship,  gives  com* 
paratively  little  trouble.     The  disturbance  being  itself  induced 
by  the  same  terrestrial  force  which  moves  the  compass  in  the 
binnacle,  is  always  proportioned  to  it ;  and  no  change  of  latitude 
can  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  tables.     This  part  of  the  disturbing 
force   is   altered   precisely  to   the   same   extent   as   the   earth's 
directive  force,  and  the  resulting  error  remains  the  same.     But  it 
is  very  different  with  the  other  components  of  the  tables.     The 
semicircular  deviation  depends,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out^ 
on  two  entirely  distinct  causes — the  inherent  magnetism  of  the 
ship,  and  the  induction  in  vertical  iron.    When  the  ship  changes 
her  place,  and  sails  to  southern  latitudes,  one  of  these  causes  will 
act  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  so  &r  from  keeping  a  constant 
proportion  to  the  horizontal  directive  force,  it  is  most  enei^dc 
in  those  latitudes  where  the  horizontal  directive  force  is  weakest 
The  error  which  it  produces  consequently  varies  from  place  to 
place  on  the  earth's  surface. 

There  is  the  same  embarrassment  with  the  ship's  magnetism 
which  produces  the  other  portion  of  the  semicircular  deviation. 
Assuming  the  ship  to  have  attained  an  absolutely  stable  magnetic 
state,  and  to  be  proof  against  any  changes  which  the  wind  or  the 
sea  can  threaten,  still  the  deviation  from  this  cause  will  vary 
with  the  latitude.  It  is  an  unchanging  disturbing  force  com- 
peting  with  the  earth's  directive  force  which  varies  with  every 
d^^ree  of  latitude.  When  the  earth  is  weak,  the  deviation  caused 
by  the  constant  magnetism  of  the  ship  must  be  greater  than  when 
it  has  to  struggle  against  a  more  powerful  terrestrial  force.    Here 
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again,  therefore,  we  find  the  deviation  varying,  and,  what  greatly 
adds  to  the  perplexity  of  the  case,  varying  according  to  a  law 
entirely  different  from  that  which  governs  the  other  portion  of 
the  semicircular  error.  What  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  as 
this  ?  Tables  of  deviation  clearly  cannot  be  relied  on  after  any 
considerable  change  of  latitude.  Neither  can  they  be  set  right 
by  any  theory,  uiJess  it  is  known  how  much  of  the  deviation 
changes  according  to  one  law,  and  how  much  according  to 
another,  and  this  the  ordinary  process  of  swinging  a  ship  does  not 
reveal.  The  ccmsequence  is  that  the  tables  of  deviation  of  every 
new  ship  that  is  sent  to  sea  are  liable  to  change  with  a  change  of 
latitude  to  an  extent,  and  according  to  a  law,  which  is  never  pre- 
cisely ascertained  before  the  voyage.  Nor  is  this  all.  We  have 
spoken  of  changes  in  the  deviation  tables  occurring  as  the  ship 
passes  from  place  to  place.  There  are  others  not  less  serious  which 
are  independent  of  locality,  and  grow,  now  slowly,  now  rapidly,  by 
the  lapse  of  time  and  the  turmoil  of  the  sea.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  *  Tayleur,'  almost  every  new  ship  has  but  a  feeble  hold  of 
a  certain  portion  of  its  inherent  magnetism.  One  vessel  is  no 
guide  for  another.  A  ship  built  of  one  kind  of  iron,  or  with  her 
head  in  one  direction,  may  retain  nearly  the  whole  of  her  original 
charge  of  magnetism,  while  another  may  be  largely  demagnetised 
after  a  few  months,  weeks,  or  even  days  at  sea.  Tables  of  devia- 
tion, accurately  recording  the  errors  observed  before  the  ship  left 
her  dock,  may  from  this  cause  become  erroneous  after  a  very 
short  time  'to  an  extent  altogether  fatal  to  any  reliance  on  the 
compass.  Lapse  of  time  is  thus  an  element  of  uncertainty  as 
great  as  change  of  place ;  and  he  would  be  a  bold  navigator  who 
should  place  any  dependence  on  the  tables  of  deviation  of  a  new 
iron  ship  (unless  confirmed  by  observation)  towards  the  end  of 
a  voyage  from  England  to  Australia.  The  alterations  'which 
took  place  in  the  ^ Royal  Charter'  have  already  been  noticed; 
and  if  the  same  care  were  commonly  bestowed  on  compass  obser- 
vations at  sea,  the  magnetic  caprices  of  many  a  ship  on  her  first 
trip  would  probably  be  found  to  be  stranger  still.  Not  even  yet 
have  we  come  to  an  end  of  the  perils  which  environ  an  iron  ship, 
however  carefully  her  tables  of  deviation  may  have  been  calcur 
lated  before  she  went  to  sea. 

Besides  the  uncertain  errors  produced  by  change  of  place  and 
lapse  of  time,  there  are  others  which  arise  (rom  change  of  position 
of  the  ship  herself.  When  a  vessel  heels  over  to  starboard  or  to 
port  it  is  obvious  that  her  deck  beams  are  no  longer  horizontal, 
and  her  funnel  and  upright  columns  no  longer  vertical.  The 
horizontal  iron  which  in  dock  produced  nothing  but  quadrantal 
error  now  acquires  something  of  a  vertical  direction,  and  con- 
tributes 
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tributes  to  the  semicircular  deviation.     So  in  its  turn  the  vertical 
iron  operates  partly  in  its  old  direction  and  partly  as   a   nevr 
element  in  the  quadrantal  disturbing  force.     It  was  to  be  expected 
therefore  that  the  deviations  ascertained  with  the  ship   upright 
would   be   altogether   falsi;  when    she  inclined  to   either    side, 
and  this  anticipation  has  been  confirmed  both  by  theory   and 
practice.     The  amount  of  the  heeling  error  in  the  compass  for 
each  degree  of  inclination  of  the  ship  has  been  calculated  by 
Mr.  Archibald  Smith  in  terms  of  certain  magnetic  constants; 
and  in  many  ships  the  amount  is  found  to  be  so  large  as  to  throw 
the  compass  three  or  four  points  wrong  at  every  roll  of  the  vessel 
in  a  moderately  heavy  sea.     What  aggravates  the  mischief  is 
that,  however  accurately  the  error  may  be  calculated,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  apply  the  correction  when  a  ship  is  rolling  through 
an  arc  of  many  degrees  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds.     A  roll  to 
starboard,  for  instance,  might  be  enough  to  make  the  compass 
point  north-east,  or  even  east,  instead  of  north,  and  the  next  roll 
to   port  might  send   the   needle   round  to  west  or  north-west. 
Sudden  changes  of  this  kind  necessarily  keep  the  compass-card 
in  a  state  of  violent  oscillation,  which  renders  it  impossible  even 
to  guess  the  course  which  its  mean  position  would  indicate.     On 
the  first  trip  of  the  '  Wajrior*  in  search  of  bad  weather  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  the  wild  behaviour  of  the  compasses  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heeling  disturbance  showed  the  absolute  necessity 
of  devising  some  effective  correction.     Happily,  this  is  an  error 
which  it  is  particularly  easy  to  compensate  by  a  magnet    and 
even  without  this,  the  use  of  iron  masts  is  found  to  supply  a  sort 
of  natural  correction  which  in  some  ships — as^  for  example,  the 
Great  Eastern — is  almost  perfect. 

To  complete  our  catalogue  of  embarrassments  to  be  dealt 
with  we  must  add  one,  the  importance  of  which  is  greater 
than  landsmen  would  generally  be  inclined  to  imagine.  The 
vivacity  of  the  needle — that  is  to  say,  the  readiness  with  which, 
when  disturbed,  it  springs  back  to  its  natural  direction,  will  of 
course  depend  on  the  energy  of  the  force  which  attracts  it.  This 
force  consists  partly  of  the  earth's  horizontal  directive  force  and 
partly  of  the  ship's  attraction.  The  combined  effect  of  diese  will 
be  the  actual  directive  force ;  and  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that 
its  amount  will  vary  according  to  the  course  of  the  ship,  and  will 
seldom  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  force  of  the  earth  at  the  same 
latitude  upon  an  undisturbed  needle.  When  the  directive  force 
is  diminished  the  movement  of  the  needle  becomes  comparatively 
sluggish  and  the  difficulty  of  steering  is  proportionately  increased. 
So  again  in  those  positions  of  the  ship  in  which  the  amount  of 
deviation   is  varying  very  rapidly,  it   often   happens   that  the 
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needle  tends  to  follow  the  ship's  head  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
change  of  say  a  point  in  the  actual  course  may  be  represented 
in  the  compass  by  less  than  two-thirds  of  a  point :  a  practical 
inconvenience  almost  more  serious  than  the  sluggish  action  of 
the  needle  on  other  courses.  As  a  &ct,  it  is  found  that  the 
ship's  attraction  does  generally  upon  the  whole  diminish  the 
directive  force,  and  it  is  only  by  a  more  careful  choice  than  is 
ordinarily  made  of  a  position  for  the  standard-compass  that  the 
inconvenience  from  this  cause  can  be  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  in  many  ships  to  place  a  compass 
so  that  on  some  courses  it  loses  all  its  directive  force  and  becomes 
absolutely  useless.  A  curious  illustration  of  this  was  observed 
in  the  ^  Royal  Sovereign/  where  a  compass  carried  into  the  interior 
of  a  turret,  was  found  scarcely  to  have  any  appreciable  tendency 
to  point  in  one  direction  rather  than  another.  This  was  known 
by  theory  to  be  the  result  of  placing  a  needle  within  an  iron 
cylinder,  and  of  course  the  experiment  was  made  without  any 
view  of  ever  setting  up  a  compass  in  what  was  certain  to  be  the 
very  worst  position  of  the  ship.  Indeed,  without  any  reference 
to  ike  mathematical  investigation,  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand 
how  such  a  cylinder  must  tend  to  neutralise  the  earth's  attraction. 
By  the  ordinary  law  of  induction,  the  side  of  the  cylinder  nearest 
to  the  earth's  pole  acquires  an  opposite  magnetism,  and  the 
cylinder  becomes  a  magnet  like  the  earth  itself,  but  with  its  poles 
in  the  reverse  directions.  Whatever  attraction,  therefore,  the 
earth  exerts  on  a  compass  within  the  cylinder,  the  cylinder  itself 
does  its  best  to  neutralise,  and  sometimes  with  such  effect  as  to 
destroy  almost  all  appreciable  polarity  in  the  needle. 

Hiis  well-known  consequence  of  surrounding  a  compass  with 
iron  has  encouraged  many  half-instructed  inventors  to  waste  their 
labour  and  their  money  on  patents  of  a  very  whimsical  kind  for 
the  correction  of  magnetic  disturbance.  They  found  by  trial 
that  they  could  neutralise  the  attraction  of  any  external  magnet 
by  so  surrounding  their  compass ;  and  seem  generally  to  have  had 
the  idea  that  the  iron  casing  shut  out  the  external  force  in  the 
same  way  as  an  opaque  screen  bars  the  passage  of  light.  All 
that  was  needed,  therefore,  to  escape  from  the  errors  caused  by  a 
ship's  attraction  was,  according  to  this  view,  to  interpose  a  wall  of 
iron  between  the  compass  and  the  disturbing  force ;  and  quite  a 
little  volume  of  specifications  might  be  collected  which  are  based 
entirely  on  this  idea.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  these 
ingenious  projectors  that  the  very  same  arrangement  of  iron  which 
shut  out  (or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  neutralised)  the  ship's 
attraction  would  treat  the  attraction  of  the  earth .  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  and  that  when  they  had  succeeded  in  annihilating  the 
Vol.  118.— Ao.  28C.  2  B  disturbing 
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disturbing  influence  they  would  at  the  same  time  have  destroyed  all 
directive  force  upon  the  needle,  and  left  it  to  swing  as  it  pleased, 
like  a  mere  useless  demagnetised  piece  of  iron.  Wc  need  scarcely 
say  that  in  the  multitude  of  patents  taken  out  for  compass  cor- 
rection there  are  a  few  based  on  sound  scientific  principles,  but 
the  great  majority  of  the  specifications  filed  (on  this  as  perhaps 
on  most  other  subjects)  are  ludicrous  illustrations  of  the  blunders 
of  men  too  clever  to  learn.  The  same  principle  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  science  has  been  turned  to  good  account  Thus,  on 
the  voyage  of  the  ^ Great  Eastern'  with  the  Atlantic  cable, 
Professor  Thomson  protected  his  galvanometers  firom  external 
attractions  by  the  simple  device  of  enclosing  them  in  an  iron 
box. 

But  to  return  to  our  typical  iron  ship  which  we  have  sent 
to  sea  in  a  rather  troublous  predicament  We  have  swung 
her  before  she  starts  on  her  voyage,  and  drawn  out  a  table 
of  deviations  with  all  scientific  precision ;  and,  from  what  we 
have  already  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  she  still  remains  exposed 
to  five  distinct  perils  from  the  errors  of  her  compass.  First, 
there  is  the  chance  of  a  mistake  by  an  unskilful  captain  in 
ascertaining  from  his  tables  and  his  charts  the  allowance  he 
ought  to  make  when  steering  apparently  on  any  particular  course. 
The  second  danger — ^that  which  arises  from  the  fluctuations  in 
the  ship's  inherent  magnetism — is  one  that  no  skill  can  guard 
against  without  repeated  observations  to  correct  the  very  correc- 
tions on  which  the  navigator  is  told  to  rely ;  and  the  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  alteration  in  the  amount  of  error  produced  even 
by  permanent  magnetism,  in  consequence  of  the  variations  of  the 
earl's  directive  force.  The  third  risk — arising  from  the  change, 
and  in  voyages  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  absolute  reversal 
of  the  action  of  vertical  soft  iron — ^is  also  incapable  of  being  met 
until  the  amount  of  this  deviation  has  been  distinguished  by 
fresh  observations  in  different  latitudes,  from  that  caused  by  the 
ship's  magnetism ;  and  even  then  can  only  be  set  right  by  recal- 
culating the  tables  of  deviation  for  every  considerable  change  of 
latitude.  The  fourth  source  of  peril  is  found  in  the  heeling 
deviation,  which  may  at  any  time  make  the  compass  useless  in 
rough  weather,  when  its  aid  may  be  most  required ;  and,  lastly, 
there  is  almost  always  a  loss  of  directive  force,  which  sometimes 
renders  the  compass  needle  so  sluggish  as  scarcely  to  admit  of 
accurate  observation. 

What  remains  to  be  said  upon  the  practical  applications  of  the 
science  of  the  compass,  is  in  substance  a  history  of  the  devices 
by  which  it  has  been  sought  to  obviate,  or  at  least  to  mitigate, 
these  various  perils.     Almost  from  the  first  there  have  been  two 
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distinct  schools  of  opinion  on  the  practical  question  of  compass 
correction.  According  to  one  of  these  schools  the  aim  of  the 
philosopher  should  be  to  devise  methods  by  which  the  attractions 
of  the  ship  may  be  balanced,  and  the  compass  made  to.  point  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  direction  which  it  would  maintain  if 
relieved  from  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  ship,  so  as  to  leave 
the  navigator  nothing  to  do  but  to  apply  the  known  correction 
for  the  variation  corresponding  to  his  latitude  and  longitude. 
The  other  school  maintained  that  this  scheme  of  mechanical  cor- 
rection, as  it  is  termed,  was  hopeless  and  delusive,  and  that  the 
only  safe  practice  was  to  let  the  compass  go  astray  as  far  as  it 
pleased,  and  to  provide  your  captain  with  the  means  of  estimating 
the  exact  amount  of  error  in  any  place  and  for  any  course.  To 
set  the  compass  right,  and  keep  it  right,  was  the  maxim  of  the 
one  school;  to  know  always  how  much  it  erred,  was  the  object  of 
the  other.  We  may  say  at  the  outset  that  the  time  for  a  bigoted 
adherence  to  either  of  these  methods  is  gone  by ;  and  that  while 
the  advocates  of  mechanical  correction  would  not  object  to  a 
partial  application  of  tabular  corrections,  their  opponents  are 
themselves  ready  to  admit  the  utility  of  mechanical  correction, 
though  always  in  subordination  to  their  leading  principle.  But 
even  this  slight  approach  to  a  compromise  has  only  been  made 
after  protracted  controversy ;  and  it  is  not  very  long  since  the 
absolute  sufficiency  of  mechanical  compensation  was  asserted  on 
the  one  side  as  vehemently  as  the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
compass  uncorrected  was  insisted  on  upon  the  other.  The 
Astronomer  Royal  has  been  the  leading  scientific  advocate  of  the 
mechanical  method,  while  Mr.  Archibald  Smith  has  been  the 
champion  of  tabular  correction.  Nor  has  the  controversy  been 
confined  to  theoretical  discussion,  for  the  merchant-service  has 
almost,  without  exception,  trusted  to  the  compensating  magnets 
and  iron  chains  which  Mr.  Airy  recommended ;  while  in  the 
navy  the  counsels  of  the  Committee  of  1837  have  been  followed, 
and  Her  Majesty's  ships  are,  as  a  rule,  navigated  with  uncor- 
rected compasses  by  tables  of  deviation  and  by  diagrams  in  which 
the  same  results  are  exhibited  in  a  graphic  form.  In  many  ships, 
however,  where  the  deviation  is  excessive,  it  is  now  the  practice 
in  the  Royal  Navy  to  reduce  it  by  a  compensating  magnet,  and 
to  apply  the  tabular  corrections  only  to  the  residual  error. 

The  choice  between  these  two  methods  may  seem  a  small 
matter.  A  watch  whose  error  at  any  given  moment  is  known, 
will  tell  the  time  as  well  as  one  that  is  always  being  set  right 
before  it  has  gone  materially  wrong ;  but  both  in  the  case  of  the 
watch,  and  in  the  more  complex  aflair  of  the  compass,  there  are 
various  considerations  to  be  weighed  before  giving  a  final  pre- 
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ference  to  either  process.     The  astronomer  in  his  observator}- 
never  dreams  of  touching  the  hands  of  his  clock  except  at  th^ 
most  remote  intervals;   but  half  his  time  is  spent  in  making 
observations  from  which  he  may  always  know  its  error  and  rate — 
that  is  to  say,  how  much  it  is  wrong  at  a  given  epoch,  and  how 
much  its  error  increases  or  diminishes  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
The  seaman  deals  in  the  same  way  with  the  chronometer,  to 
which  he  looks  to  give  him  his  longitude  from  time  fa  time. 
There  are  abundant  reasons  for  the  preference  of  this  tabular 
mode  of  correction  for  scientific  purposes ;  but  when  a  watch  is 
used  in  daily  life,  the  inconvenience  of  allowing  it  to  be  £ir 
wrong  IS  the  only  thing  regarded  ;  and  most  men,  and  all  women, 
are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  setting  their  watches  as  near  as  may 
be  right  whenever  they  are  appreciably  too  fast  or  too  slow.    This 
mechanical  way  of  keeping  true  time  saves  the  trouble  of  per- 
forming a  trifling  calculation  whenever  the  watch  is  consulted, 
but  it  leaves  the  owner  of  the  machine  in  utter  ignorance  of  its 
variations  and  caprices,  and  would  render  it  impossible  to  predict 
its  future  behaviour,  as  the  astronomer  can  do  with  his  clock,  by 
means  of  his  tables  of  error  and  rate.    Even  the  astronomer,  how- 
ever, does  not  altogether  reject  mechanical  means  of  correcting 
his  clock.      The  variations   in   rate   caused  by  fluctuations  in 
temperature  would  be  iar  too  considerable  and  too  capricious  to 
be  dealt  with  by  any  tables  of  error  and  rate,  and  accordingly 
these  are  always  neutralised  by  compensation  arrangements  intro- 
duced  into   the  pendulum   of  an   astronomical   clock,   or  the 
balance-wheel   of  a   marine  chronometer.      The   considerations 
which  determine  the  choice  between   mechanical   and   tabular 
methods  of  correction  in  the  case  of  a  time-piece,  are  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
more   intricate   problem   of  compass    correction.      When   this 
branch  of  magnetic  science  was  in   its  infancy,  the  errors  to 
be  dealt  with  were  generally  small,  and  were  supposed  to  be  of 
a  uniform  and  comparatively  simple  character,  admitting  of  accu- 
rate compensation  once  for  all.    When  Captain  Flinders  detected 
one  of  the  elements  of  error,  his  first  idea  was  to  devise  a  means 
of  correcting  the  disturbance.      Mr.  Barlow  pursued  the  same 
object  in  his  investigations ;  and  when  Mr.  Airy  entered  upon 
the  field  it  was  almost  invariably  taken  for  granted  that  the  only 
practicable  course  was  first  to  detect,  and  then  to  compensate, 
the  disturbing  attraction  of  the  ship. 

The  tabular  method  of  correction  received  a  great  impulse 
from  the  discovery  of  the  large  residual  errors  left  in  compensated 
compasses.  As  a  means  of  supplying  materials  for  scientific 
deductions,  and  testing  the  application  of  received  theories,  it 
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was  in  every  way  preferable  to  the  plans  previously  in  favour, 
but  it  was  attended  with  some  practical  disadvantages,  though 
not  sufficient  in  the  estimation  of  the  Admiralty  and  its  able 
advisers  to  turn  the  scale  against  it  The  merits  of  the  dispute 
between  the  advocates  of  mechanical  and  tabular  correction  may 
be  best  understood  by  considering  their  effects  on  the  five  dangers 
already  enumerated  as  imperilling  the  navigation  of  iron  ships. 

Widi  respect  to  the  first  source  of  danger — the  carelessness  or 
want  of  skill  with  which  the  correction  may  be  applied — ^the 
mechanical  method  claims  to  have  all  the  advantage  on  its  side. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  chance  of  mistake  is  entirely  removed  if 
the  compass  corrects  itself  instead  of  depending  for  its  accuracy 
on  the  intelligent  use  of  a  table  of  errors.  But  there  is  a  set-off 
against  this.  When  a  ship's  captain  knows  that  on  a  particular 
course  his  compass  is  calculated  to  be,  say  20^  wrong,  he  can 
very  readily  comprehend  the  probability  of  the  amount  of  error 
being  reduced  to  15^,  or  increased  to  25°,  by  alterations  in  lati- 
tude, or  in  the  condition  of  his  vessel.  But  with  a  compass 
professing  to  be  always  right  he  is  much  more  reluctant  to  admit 
an  error  of  5°  on  either  side.  The  consequence  is  that,  in  spite 
of  abundant  grounds  for  suspicion,  a  navigator  is  tempted  to 
trust  to  a  compensated  compass  much  longer  than  he  would  do 
to  a  table  of  deviations  which  tells  him  plainly  on  what  courses 
the  largest  errors  occur,  and  when  he  ought  to  be  specially 
suspicious  of  some  unknown  change  in  the  allowance  to  be  made. 
.The  second  danger  arising  from  the  loss  of  sub-permanent 
magnetism  is  equally  operative,  whether  the  mechanical  or 
tabular  mode  of  correction  is  employed.  In  the  former  case  the 
effect  is  that  the  compass  soon  becomes  over-compensated,  while 
the  tables  of  an  uncorrected  compass  become  to  the  same  extent 
erroneous.  The  only  protection  against  this  serious  peril  is  to 
repeat  the  process  of  swinging  the  ship,  or  to  make  some  equiva- 
lent observations  when  the  ship  has  gone  some  way  upon  her 
voyage.  By  means  of  such  renewed  observations  the  tables 
and  diagrams  can  be  corrected,  or  the  compensating  magnets 
adjusted  so  as  to  give  the  vessel  a  fresh  start  with  the  error 
removed.  There  are,  however,  some  material  distinctions  between 
the  two  processes.  Every  fresh  set  of  observations,  when  used  to 
correct  a  table  of  deviations,  supplies  the  means  of  discriminating 
between  this  and  other  independent  errors,  and  of  recording  the 
magnetic  history  of  the  vessel ;  while  the  mere  re-adjustment  of 
a  compensating  magnet  does  nothing  more  than  set  the  existing 
error  right,  without  giving  any  serviceable  clue  to  the  ship's 
future  behaviour,  or  furnishing  any  fresh  materials  for  scientific 
inference.     On  the  other  hand,  the  tabular  error  from  the  change 
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in  a  ship's  magnetism  is  complicated  by  another  error  from  mere 
change  of  latitude,  which  has  no  existence  with  a  corrected  com- 
pass. While  the  ship's  magnetism  remains  constant,  a  compen* 
sating  magnet  (if  its  force  also  suffers  no  diminution)  will  balance 
it  all  over  the  world,  but  the  angular  error  produced  and  re- 
corded in  the  tables  will  vary  with  every  change  in  the  Eardi's 
directive  force,  that  is,  with  every  change  of  latitude.  It  is  trac 
that  the  law  of  this  variation  is  known,  and  the  amount  may  be 
calculated  without  any  fresh  observations;  but  this  implies  a 
recalculation  of  the  tables,  or  a  reconstruction  of  the  diagrams, 
which  would  otherwise  lead  the  navigator  astray.  The  avoid- 
ance of  this  gratuitous  error,  as  Mr.  Aiiy  has  called  it,  is  the  one 
strong  point  in  favour  of  mechanical  correction. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  the  third  of  the  risks  we 
enumerated,  that  which  arises  from  vertical  induction,  the  gra- 
tuitous error  is  all  the  other  way.  So  far  as  this  portion  of  the 
deviation  is  concerned  the  compensating  magnets  which  neu- 
tralise it  in  England  will  double  it  in  Australia,  and  what  adds 
to  the  evil  is  that  the  practice  of  readjustment  on  the  course  of  a 
voyage  obliterates  all  record  of  results,  which  with  observations 
on  the  tabular  system,  would  soon  show  how  much  of  the  deviation 
was  due  to  this  cause,  and  how  much  to  the  influence  of  inherent 
magnetism.  It  is  probable  that  the  error  we  are  now  speaking  of 
is  in  general  smaller  than  that  which  is  peculiar  to  me  tabular 
method,  but  its  amount  is  never  ascertained  with  a  compensated 
compass,  and  an  unknown  error  is  of  course  more  fatal  than  one 
which  can  be  allowed  for,  though  not  without  a  certain  amount 
of  observation  and  calculation. 

On  the  correction  of  the  heeling  error  there  has  never  been 
any  difference  of  opinion.  No  tables  could  be  used  with  refer- 
ence to  a  deviation  which  is  constantly  changing,  and  the  only 
possible  tieatment  is  to  balance  the  disturbance  by  a  compen- 
sating magnet  It  is  proved  by  theory  that  a  vertical  magnet 
suitably  placed  will  have  this  effect ;  and  the  experience  of  the 
few  ships  in  which  this  plan  has  been  adopted  seems  to  have 
completely  established  its  sufficiency. 

The  diminution  of  the  directive  force  supplies  arguments  some- 
what in  favour  of  mechanical  correction.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  neutralise  the  deviation  without  diminishing  the  mean  direc- 
tive force,  but  in  general  the  coftipensated  needle  in  the  worst  posi- 
tion of  tha  ship  is  less  sluggish  than  one  which  is  left  unbalanced 
and  corrected  by  means  of  tables.  Compensation,  in  short,  with- 
out improving  the  average  vivacity  of  me  needle,  makes  it  more 
uniform  under  all  the  different  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be 
placed. 
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The  strong  argament  for  the  tabular  method  is,  that  It 
is  only  by  this  means  that  it  is  possible  to  accumulate  the 
accurate  records  which  are  necessary  to  complete  the  magnetic 
history  of  each  ship,  and  to  furnish  the  basis  for  scientific  pro- 
gress. If  all  compasses  had  been  compensated  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  we  should  know  much  less  than  we  now  do  of  the 
laws  and  the  caprices  of  compass  disturbance,  and  of  the  pre- 
cautions by  which  the  danger  must  be  met.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  beginning  to  be  found  that  the  errors,  especially  in  iron- 
plated  ships,  are  so  excessive  as  to  render  it  almost  essential  to 
reduce  them  within  more  moderate  limits  by  mechanical  means 
before  calculating  their  tables  of  deviation.  Even  in  those  cases 
where  the  standard  compass  is  partially  compensated  in  ships  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  this  is  done  as  a  means  of  limiting  the  error, 
and  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  tables  by  which  the  actual  error  is 
ascertained  ;  and  in  the  interests  of  science  it  may  be  hoped 
that  this  principle  will  never  be  lost  sight  of. 

We  have  seen  how  the  extensive  use  of  iron  in  modem  ships 
has  aggravated  the  errors  to  which  the  compass  is  liable,  until  the 
once  trustworthy  needle  (ap^rt  from  scientific  corrections)  has 
become  a  mere  blind  g^ide,  adding  new  dangers  of  its  own  to  the 
inevitable  perils  of  Ae  sea.  We  have  seen  at  the  same  time 
science  struggling  against  accumulating  difficulties,  and  with  so 
much  success  as  to  restore  in  great  measure  the  failing  prestige 
of  the  mariner's  compass.  But  for  the  vigorous  progress  of  this 
branch  of  inquiry  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  it  would 
have  been  an  absolute  impossibility  to  derive  any  aid  from  the 
magnetic  needle  in  the  navigation  of  such  ships  as  are  now  daily 
sent  to  sea ;  and  unless  more  heed  is  paid  to  the  warnings  of 
science,  both  by  those  who  design  and  those  who  navigate  the 
many  ships  which  are  built  of  so  treacherous  a  material  as  iron, 
we  may  look  for  more  and  more  of  those  terrible  disasters  which 
{as  in  the  case  of  the  *  Tayleur,*  and  we  know  not  how  many 
subsequent  shipwrecks)  have  been  occasioned  by  a  reckless  con- 
fidence in  the  indications  of  the  compass.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  on  those  who  have  charge  of  iron  vessels  on 
their  first  voyage,  that  there  is  no  safety  unless  the  compass  is 
perpetually  watched  and  checked  with  the  most  suspicious 
anxiety ;  and  though  the  chief  source  of  peril  happily  tends  to 
die  out  of  itself  as  the  ship  gets  shaken  into  a  stable  magnetic 
state,  enough  remains  at  last  to  demand  incessant  vigilance  in 
the  use  of  the  safeguards  and  precautions  which  men  of  science 
have  devised. 

Shipbuilders  no  less  than  ships'-captains  have  their  lesson  to 
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learn  if  thej  would  escape  the  responsibility  of  sending-  dieir 
vessels  to  sea  under  the  guidance  of  instruments  fit  only  to  deceive 
those  who  venture  to  trust  in  them.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  where  a  standard  compass  can  be  most  advanta^ 
geously  placed ;  but  there  is  much  difficulty  in  inducing  ship- 
builders to  adapt  the  arrangements  of  the  vessel  to  the  requiie- 
ments  of  the  compass.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  find  no  place  in 
which  to  set  up  a  compass,  except  immediately  above  huge  iron 
beams,  stretching  athwart  die  deck ;  and  too  often  the  spot  chosen 
is  in  dangerous  proximity  to  an  iron  funnel,  or,  in  the  case  <^ 
binnacle  compasses,  tp  an  iron  tiller.  It  must  always  be  prac- 
ticable so  to  construct  a  ship  as  to  leave  a  hatchway  under  the 
position  destined  for  the  standard  compass,  and  either  to  keep 
the  steering  compasses  at  some  little  distance  from  the  tiller  or  to 
avoid  the  use  of  iron  in  sach  immediate  proximity  to  the  mag- 
netic needles.  The  frequent  neglect  of  such  easy  precautions  it 
no  doubt  more  often  due  to  ignorance  than  to  indifference  ;  but 
for  a  man  who  undertakes  to  build  ships  in  which  others  are  ta 
trust  their  lives  to  be  ignorant  on  so  vital  a  point  involves  more 
serious  culpability  than  seems  generally  to  be  recognised.  The 
want  of  consideration  shown  in  building  ships,  without  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  the  compass,  is  not  entirely  confined  to 
private  yards.  The  Compass  Department  of  the  Admiralty  is  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  scientific  and  practical  efficiency ;  but 
its  authority  has  not  reached  the  mercantile  marine  and  has  only 
recently  gained  its  full  development  within  the  domains  of  the 
Admiralty.  After  a  ship  is  built  and  plated,  nothing  that  can 
be  done  for  the  correction  of  her  compass  error  is  neglected ;  but 
it  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  considered  by  constructors  and 
shipbuilders  that  the  time  when  science  can  produce  the  best 
effect  is  precisely  during  the  construction  of  the  hull.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  no  scientific  authority  to  prescribe  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  reception  of  the  compass,  or  to  see  that  each  vessel 
is  built  and  plated  in  such  positions  as  to  reduce  the  magnetic 
error  to  the  smallest  possible  amount.  It  is  well  established  that 
the  most  serious  disturbance  is  always  found  in  a  ship  built  with 
her  head  north ;  that  this  is  aggravated  by  plating  her  also  with 
her  head  in  the  same  direction ;  and  in  future  perhaps  it  will  be 
an  inflexible  rule  that  all  armoured  ships  should  be  built  with 
their  heads  in  one  direction  (and  that  as  far  from  north  as  posi* 
sible),  and  plated  in,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  reverse  position.  By 
this  simple  device  the  magnetism  hammered  in  during  the 
building  is  to  a  great  extent  hammered  out  in  plating.  Yet  evem 
the  Admiralty,  much  as  they  have  done  for  the  science  of  the 
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compass,  have  so  far  disregarded  these  easj  precautions  as  to  allow 
one  of  their  most  recent  ships,  the  ^  Minotaur,'  to  be  both  built 
and  plated  with  her  head  nearly  north.  The  consequence  was 
that  she  showed  a  maximum  deviation  in  her  standard  compass 
of  more  than  six  points,  and  a  loss  of  directive  force  of  a  most 
embarrassing  character.  The  Russians,  who  derived  their  mag- 
netic science  mainly  from  English  sources,  have  shown  them- 
selves more  prompt  in  applying  them.  When  a  new  armour-ship 
was  building  for  dieir  Government  in  the  Thames,  they  sent  one 
of  their  most  scientific  officers,  Capt  Belavenetz,  to  look  espe- 
cially after  her  magnetic  interests.  Constant  observations  were 
made  during  the  building ;  and  a  very  large  error  which  had 
accumulated  was  reduced  to  moderate  proportions,  by  removing 
the  vessel  to  a  dock  where  she  could  lie  in  an  opposite  direction 
during  the  subsequent  operation  of  plating. 

There  is  another  point,  too,  which  calls  for  serious  remon- 
strance. Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  in  any  parti- 
cular case  as  to  the  expediency  of  applying  mechanical  compen- 
sation to  the  steering  compasses,  no  ship  ought  to  go  to  sea  without 
the  means  of  recording  her  magnetic  vicissitudes,  and  storing  up 
fresh  facts,  to  become  the  foundation  of  further  scientific  advances. 
This  cannot  be  done  unless  one  compass  at  least  is  dealt  with  on 
the  tabular  system,  and  its  behaviour  carefully  noted  during  every 
voyage.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  from  the  owners  of  merchant- 
ships  (or,  if  need  be,  to  require  by  legislative  authority)  this 
trifling  service  in  return  for  all  the  aid  which  science  has  afforded, 
and  is  daily  affording,  to  the  practical  navigator ;  nor  as  a  further 
means  of  diminishing  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  should  a  careful 
inquiry, into  the  condition  of  a  ship's  compasses  be  omitted  in 
every  investigation  into  the  causes  of  a  shipwreck.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  importance  of  ascertaining  how  far  magnetic  errors 
may  have  contributed  to  the  loss  of  a  ship,  seems  seldom  to  be 
properly  appreciated  in  the  conduct  of  the  investigations  directed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  *  Anglo-Saxon,'  the  only  one  among  the  suggested 
causes  of  the  wreck  which  received  no  adequate  attention  was 
the  possible  derangement  of  the  compass,  which  may  have  had 
as  much  to  do  with  the  catastrophe  as  the  mistake  in  the  dead- 
reckoning  to  which  it  was  exclusively  ascribed.  Cautions  such 
as  these  ought  not  to  be  needed  in  the  present  age ;  but  if  due 
regard  were  paid  to  them,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  peril  which  is  caused  by  compass  error  might 
be  avoided.  Commercial  men  must  do  their  part  as  scientific 
men  have  done  theirs.     The  skill  of  English  shipbuilders  and 
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seamen  ought  to  lead  the  world  in  the  use  of  the  compass  as  the 
science  of  Englishmen  has  led  the  waj  in  the  theoretical  investi- 
gation of  the  problem.  It  is  to  the  Manual  of  the  English 
Admiralty  that  the  sailors  of  Europe  and  America  look  for 
guidance.  Russia  has  lost  no  time  in  translating  into  her  bar* 
barous  tongue  the  last  discoveries  of  English  inquirers ;  Austria 
has  followed  in  the  same  track ;  and  even  the  acute  savans  <^ 
France  come  to  England  for  aid  when  thej  wish  to  unravel  the 
problem  of  compass  deviation.  It  would  have  been  a  shame  to 
this  country  if  we  had  not  been  foremost  in  what  is  pre-eminently 
our  own  branch  of  science ;  and  it  will  be  well  when  we  can 
boast  that  in  our  practice  as  in  our  theory  we  take  the  place 
which  belongs  to  ^e  first  maritime  nation  of  the  world.  And 
while  all  credit  is  given  to  the  Admiralty  for  the  anxiety  they 
have  always  shown  to  avail  themselves  of  the  suggestions  of  our 
ablest  men  of  science,  there  is  yet  a  desideratum  which  Aey  only 
can  supply.  The  actual  history  of  the  magnetic  changes  in  iron 
vessels  has  never  been  traced  by  a  sufficient  series  of  careful  obser- 
vations. Dn  Scoresby's  experimental  voyage  in  the  *Boyal 
Charter'  was  a  most  important  contribution  to  this  much-needed 
class  of  observations ;  but  if  the  subject  is  to  be  investigated  as 
it  deserves  to  be,  a  few  typical  ships,  of  different  classes,  ought 
to  be  sent  on  distant  voyages,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ob- 
taining an  exact  record  of  their  magnetic  vicissitudes.  The 
Admiralty  is  too  well  advised  in  scientific  matters  to  be  blind  to 
the  value  of  such  a  series  of  observations  as  we  have  indicated  ; 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  supplying  what 
is  now  the  one  deficient  element  in  the  stores  of  material  of  which 
magnetic  science  is  built  up.  Were  this  want  supplied,  it  might 
fairly  be  said  that  no  perils  would  remain  from  compass  errors 
which  it  is  within  the  scope  of  science  to  detect  and  neutralise. 
Absolute  freedom  from  danger  on  this  account  may  not  be  attain- 
able ;  but  at  least  we  should  have  obviated  those  formidable  risks 
which  may  well  make  us  tremble  for  the  safety  of  the  vast  fleets 
of  iron  vessels  which  testify  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  British 
shipbuilders.  So  much  has  already  been  done  that  we  need  not 
despair  of  seeing  the  work  worthily  completed,  and  the  safety  of 
our  seamen,  so  far  as  is  humanly  practicable,  secured. 
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THE  kingdom  of  Italy  is  now  recognised,  almost  without 
exception,  by  all  the  European  Powers,  though,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  subjects  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  it  may  not 
have*  yet  attained  its  legitimate  proportions.  It  therefore  pos^ 
sesses  a  status  which  cannot  be  wimout  some  influence  in  the 
European  system,  and  which,  unless  its  affairs  are  grossly  mis- 
managed and  its  interests  strangely  misunderstood,  must  increase 
from  year  to  year,  until  Italy,  long  merely  the  expression  for  a 
number  of  small  States,  without  connexion  or  cohesion,  may  come 
to  signify  a  nation  of  the  first  magnitude  in  Europe.  No  country 
possesses  a  greater  stake  in  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the  new 
Kingdom  than  England.  A  considerable  proportion  of  its  public 
debt  is  held  by  British  subjects,  and  a  large  amount  of  capital 
has  been  invested  in  its  railways  and  other  works  of  public  utility. 
The  progress  of  Italy  has  thus  become  a  subject  of  special  in- 
terest to  this  country.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  know  what 
Italy,  as  at  present  constituted,  really  is ;  what  are  its  resources, 
capabilities,  and  prospects ;  and,  more  especially,  to  inquire  what 
has  been  done,  is  doing,  and  may  be  done  to  raise  it  to  that  eco- 
nomical and  political  consideration  to  which  it  naturally  aspires. 
The  Italian  Kingdom  has,  according  to  the  latest  census,  a 
population  of  21,776,953  souls,  and  consequently  ranks  as  the 
fifth  Power  in  Europe.  It  is  superior  in  this  respect  to  Spain, 
although  Spain  possesses  a  much  greater  extent  of  territory.     It 
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is  also  superior  to  Prussia.  No  country  in  Europe  of  the  same 
size  contains  so  manj  large  cities  and  flourishing  towns,  or  more 
of  the  elements  of  a  great  and  enduring  prosperity. 

Italy  may  be  considered  as  separated  by  the  Apennines  into 
two  great  divisions,  which  differ  materially  in  climate,  soil,  and 
natural  productions.  The  length  of  the  Peninsula  from  Mount 
St  Gothard  to  Cape  Spartivento  in  Calabria  is  about  700  English 
miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  in  the  northern  portion  is  330  miles, 
which  diminishes  to  less  than  80  near  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  between  the  gulfs  of  St.  Eufemia  and  Squillace  in  Calabria 
contracts  to  only  15  miles.  Modem  geographers  fix  the  term!- 
nation  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  commencement  of  the  Apen- 
nines in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Bormida,  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Savona  on  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  range,  which  slightly 
exceeds  the  height  of  1300  feet,  presents  the  greatest  depression  in 
the  chain.  The  physical  conformation  of  this,  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  is  thus  exceedingly  peculiar.  To 
the  west  and  the  north  are  the  Alps.  Immediately  at  their  foot 
lies  the  valley  of  the  Po,  of  which  the  great  alluvial  plains 
of  Lombardy,  of  the  Emilian  Provinces,  the  Romagna,  and 
Venetia,  form  portions — a  territory  of  inexhaustible  agricultural 
wealth,  with  the  most  genial  of  climates,  and  under  the  fairest  of 
skies.  To  the  south  run  the  Apennines,  separating  Lombardy 
from  Tuscany  and  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Beyond  the  valley  of  the  Po,  Italy,  in  fact,  consists  ahnost 
entirely  of  the  Apennines,  their  offshoots  and  intermediate 
valleys,  with  slips  of  flat  territory  bordering  on  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Mediterranean.  In  places,  spurs  from  the  central 
chain  encroach  .considerably  even  on  these  contracted  plains, 
and  protrude  into  the  sea.  By  reason  of  the  tertiary  and  allu- 
vial formations  which  constitute  so  considerable  a  portion  of 
the  countr}-,  this  part  of  Italy  may  be  almost  said  to  be  the 
gift  of  the  Apennines.  The  mountain-range  exhibits  a  great 
variety  of  picturesque  and  splendid  scenery.  The  forms  of  the 
outlines  are  eminently  beautiful,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  range 
the  peaks  rise  to  a  height  sufficient  to  create  an  impression  of 
sublimity.  Monte  Como,  or  II  Gran  Sasso  d*Italia,  attains  an  ele- 
vation of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  feet,  and  the  summits  of  many 
other  peaks  are  but  little  below  it  The  largest  portion  of  the 
range  consists  of  limestones,  and  sandstones  of  the  age  of  our 
English  oolites  and  cretaceous  series ;  granite  and  gneiss  occur 
in  the  southern  portion  and  ofF-lying  islands ;  the  great  mass  of 
Aspromonte,  at  the  termination  of  the  peninsula,  consists  chiefly 
of  crystalline  rocks. 

The  peculiar  physical  configuration  of  Italy  was  doubtless  the 
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cause  of  that  multiplicity  of  States  which  is  believed  to  have 
existed  from  the  earliest  times.  Valleys  separated  by  great 
mountain-barriers  from  each  other  constituted  the  territories 
of  many  petty  nationalities.  'Descending/  says  a  writer  of 
great  authority  on  the  ge<^;raphy  of  Italy,*  *  into  Italy  proper, 
we  find  the  complexity  of  its  geography  quite  in  accordance 
with  its  manifold  political  divisions.  It  is  not  one  simple 
ridge  of  central  mountains,  leaving  a  broad  belt  of  country 
on  either  side  between  it  and  the  sea,  nor  is  it  a  chain  rising 
immediately  from  the  sea  on  one  side,  like  the  Andes  of 
South  America,  and  leaving  room,  therefore,  on  the  other  side 
for  wide  plains  of  table-land,  and  for  rivers  with  a  sufficient 
length  of  course  to  become  at  last  great  and  navigable.  It  is  a 
back-bone,  thickly  set  with  spines  of  uneaual  length,  some  of 
them  running  out  at  regular  distances  parallel  to  each  other,  but 
others  twisted  so  strangely  that  they  often  run  for  a  long  way 
parallel  to  the  back  bone,  or  main  ridge,  and  interlace  with 
one  another  in  a  maze  almost  inextricable.'  As  if  to  complete 
the  disorder,  in  those  snots  where  the  spines  of  the  Apennines, 
being  twisted,  run  parallel  to  the  sea  and  to  their  own  central 
chain,  and  thus  leave  an  interval  of  plain  between  their  bases  and 
the  Mediterranean,  volcanic  agency  has  broken  up  the  space 
thus  left  with  other  and  distinct  groups  of  hills  of  its  own 
creation.  The  several  parts  of  Italy  are  so  isolated  by  nature, 
that  no  art  of  man  could,  it  was  long  thought,  thoroughly  unite 
them ;  to  this  may  in  part  be  attributed  the  rudeness,  pastoral 
simplicity,  and  robber  habits,  still  to  be  found  in  a  portion  of  the 
population. 

The  form  of  Italy — that  of  an  extremely  elongated  peninsula, 
in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean — has  placed  its  inhabitants 
under  conditions  peculiarly  favourable  for  commerce.  Every  part 
of  the  country  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  sea.  Italy  possesses 
three  thousand  miles  of  seaboard — a  coast-line  double  that  of 
France.  No  country  in  Europe  is  provided  with  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  creeks,  harbours,  roadsteads,  and  bays.  The  gul&'  of 
Taranto  on  the  south-east;  of  Genoa,  Spezzia,  Gaeta,  Naples, 
Salerno,  Policastro,  Eufemia,  and  Gioja,  on  the  west,  and  of  Man- 
fredonia  on  the  east,  supply  ports,  havens,  and  anchorages,  such 
as  no  other  country  in  Europe  can  boast ;  and  when  to  this  happy 
configuration  of  the  coasts  are  added  a  wonderful  productiveness 
of  soil  and  a  delicious  climate,  it  can  excite  no  wonder  that  it  should 
have  been  once  the  seat  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world. 

The  kingdom  of  Italy,  as  at  present  constituted,  consists  of  the 

*  Dr.  Arnold. 
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provinces  of  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  Parma,  Modena,  the  Ro- 
magna,  Tuscany ;  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  former  States  of 
the  Church,  the  continental  territory  of  the  former  kingdom  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  the  island  of  Sicily,  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  oflf- 
lying  islands  forming  the  Tuscan  Archipelago  and  the  Ponza 
group.  Piedmont — although  Turin  has  cc»sed  to  be  the  capital 
of  Italy — is  one  of  the  most  important  and  prosperous  divisions 
of  the  kingdom.  Its  people  are  energetic  and  industrious.  Thej 
are  one  of  those  vigorous  races  which  have  not  been  enervated 
by  the  influence  of  a  Southern  climate.  Living  almost  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Alps,  and  braced  by  the  blesdk  winds  which 
blow  from  their  summits,  the  people  of  Piedmont  have  ever 
shown  a  marked  superiority  in  masculine  energy  over  the  soft, 
and  perhaps  more  refined  and  sensitive,  Tuscan  and  Neapolitan ; 
their  military  qualities  have  been  developed  as  those  of  no  other 
Italian  people  have  been ;  and  as  tillers  of  the  soil,  their  industry 
and  intelligence  are  remarkable.  The  Piedmontese  provinces, 
excluding  Savoy  and  Nice  now  annexed  to  France,  are  eminently 
productive.  They  yield  silk  and  wine,  hemp  and  wool,  and  many 
other  valuable  commodities.  The  raw  silk  was  formerly  almost 
entirely  exported  to  France,  but  much  of  it  is  now  worked  up  into 
fabrics  at  home.  Silk  stuffs,  ribands,  satins,  and  gorgeous  bro- 
cades, are  produced  in  great  variety  and  of  distinguished  excel- 
lence, and  the  Genoa  velvets  still  maintain  a  well-merited  celebrity. 
The  prosperity  of  the  province,  however,  is  based  rather  upon  its 
agricultural  than  its  manufacturing  industry.  In  soil  and  climate 
it  resembles  Lombardy,  although  its  works  of  irrigation  are 
inferior,  both  in  extent  and  design,  to  those  of  that  magnificent 
province.  It  possesses,  however,  nearly  two  millions  of  acres  of 
irrigated  land,  and  it  has  required  nearly  six  hundred  years  to 
convert  its  once  arid  plains  into  a  vast  expanse  of  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. The  means  of  augmenting  this  production  are  now  about 
to  be  greatly  increased  by  the  opening  of  the  Cavour  Canal, 
which,  by  means  of  its  numerous  branches  and  channels,  will  irri- 
gate a  tract  of  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  acres,  a  laigpe 
portion  of  which  has  been  hitherto  nearly  unproductive.  As  the 
capital  for  this  great  work  has  been  in  a  great  measure  supplied 
by  England,  a  few  details  respecting  an  undertaking  whicn  pro- 
mises  such  important  results  will  not  be  here  out  of  place. 

The  Cavour  Canal  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  Uie  formation 
of  the  Italian  Kingdom.  Its  necessity  had  been  long  apparent, 
but  the  requisite  capital  could  not  be  raised  until  a  guarantee 
satisfactory  to  capitalists  had  been  obtained.  This  was  conceded 
by  the  Italian  Government  in  1862.  The  works  are  on  a  very 
grand  scale,  and  are   most   interesting   to  hydraulic  engineers. 
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The  canal  passes  over  the  Dora  Baltea  River  by  an  aqueduct 
of  2500  yards  in  length,  and  under  the  rivers  *Elvo,  Sesia, 
Agogna,  and  Terdoppio,  by  syphon-tunnels  formed  of  ma- 
sonry. The  Po,  which  has  been  aptly  denominated  the  Nile 
of  Upper  Italy,  descending  from  Monte  Viso  in  the  Cottian 
Alps,  runs  through  the  plain  of  Upper  Piedmont  or  Montferrat, 
which  consists  of  a  deep  alluvium  of  a  most  fertile  character. 
The  river  irrigates  the  district  of  Turin,  where  it  receives  the 
drainage  waters  from  the  meadows  which  surround  the  city,  as 
well  as  much  of  its  sewage.  It  then  pursues  its  course,  and  is 
swollen  before  it  reaches  Chivasso  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Dora  Riparia,  Oreo,  and  Malone.  The  Cavour  Canal  will  tap 
the  Po  about  ten  miles  from  Turin  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Oreo  and  the  Dora  Baltea,  and  will  enter  the  Ticino  after  a 
course  of  fifty-three  miles  with  an  average  descent  of  1  foot 
2  inches  per  mile,  discharging  a  volume  of  WAter  equal  to 
3900  cubic  feet  per  second.  From  ten  to  twelve  thousand  men 
will  have  been  employed  daily  upon  this  great  work  until  its 
completion.  The  opening  of  the  canal  will  be  the  inaugura- 
tion of  one  of  the  grandest  hydraulic  works  undertaken  during 
the  present  century  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  cannot  fail  to 
be  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  prosperity  of  Pied- 
mont The  canal  is  at  its  commencement  forty-three  yards  wide, 
decreasing  gradually  to  eight  at  its  termination.  The  capital  to  be 
expended  on  its  construction  will  exceed  four  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,  and,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  promoters, 
300,000  acres  of  land,  now  estimated  to  be  worth  6,000,000/., 
and  yielding  a  rental  of  300,000/.,  will,  when  irrigated  by  the 
Cavour  Canal,  attain  the  value  of  15,000,000/.,  and  produce  an 
annual  rental  of  750,000i 

Of  all  the  Italian  provinces  Lombardy  has  long  been  pre- 
eminent for  the  productiveness  of  its  soiL  It  is  a  striking  proof 
how  important  this  province  was  to  Austria  that  its  silk  alone 
formed  more  than  one-third  in  value  of  the  whole  exports  of  the 
empire.  Lombardy  far  surpasses  Piedmont  in  natural  fertility, 
but  that  fertility  is  increased  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the 
most  perfect  system  of  irrigation  that  ever  has  existed.  The 
great  plain  lying  between  the  Po  and  these  Alps  possesses 
the  water-bearing  stratum,  which  is  reached  at  different  depths 
in  different  localities.  The  vicinity  of  Milan  is  characterised 
by  the  abundance  of  natural  springs  or  fontaniliy  artesian  wells 
on  a  small  scale,  some  of  which  emit  streams  of  very  pure 
water  and  of  a  considerable  volume.  The  traveller  in  the  central 
region  between  the  Ticino  and  the  Adda  is  familiar  with  the 
aspect  of  those  admirably  cultivated  plains  which  stretch  far  and 
wide,  and  are  covered  with  the  richest  and  most  varied  produc- 
tions. 
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tions.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  agricultural  value  of 
the  plain  of  Lombardy,  centuries  of  elaborate  cultivation  have 
made  it  the  garden  of  the  world.  It  is  moreover  the  most  popu- 
lous region  in  Europe ;  for  if  we  take  the  four  provinces  we 
find  a  greater  proportion  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile* 
than  even  in  Belgium.  Irrigation  has,  however,  yet  been 
applied  to  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  Liombardy. 
It  has  been  effected  at  an  enormous  cost  and  by  the  most  inge- 
nious contrivances ;  and  century  after  century  these  wonderful 
plains  have  never  ceased  to  pour  forth  their  riches  and  to 
repay  by  the  most  exuberant  returns  the  expense  and  labour 
bestowed  on  them.  Even  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  the 
district  in  the  midst  of  which  Milan  is  situated  presented  a  spec- 
tacle of  agricultural  opulence  unknown  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  the  capital  alone  amounted  to 
200,000 ;  8000  milites,  or  gentlemen  equipped  as  heavy  cavalry, 
had  been  known  to  issue  out  of  its  gates  m  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war,  and  its  rural  provinces  mustered  240|000 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  yet  it  not  only  drew  no  portion 
of  its  supplies  from  abroad,  but  exported  much  of  its  produce  to 
other  parts  of  Europcf 

Irrigation  had  been  applied  to  the  agriculture  of  Italy  from 
the  earliest  ages,  although  the  efforts  of  the  agriculturist  to  in- 
crease by  this  means  the  productiveness  of  his  land  were  on  a 
very  humble  scale  compared  with  the  vast  and  complicated 
hydraulic  machinery  used  in  modem  times.  Viigil  refers  to 
thepractice  as  common  in  Southern  Italy. 

Ine  great  irrigation  works  of  modem  Italy  consist  of  hundreds 
of  miles  of  expensive  canalization,  presenting  a  combination  {  of 
the  most  ingenious  and  elaborate  contrivances  for  the  dispersion 
of  the  water  in  thin  sheets  over  countless  fields  and  meadows, 
the  levels  of  which  have  previously  been  adjusted  with  incredible 
labour  to  enable  them  to  benefit  by  the  supply.  Lombardy  pos- 
sesses one  great  natural  superiority  over  Piedmont  in  irriga- 
tion. Piedmont  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  rivers  which 
descend  abraptly  from  the  Alps  into  the  plains,  and  the  beds 
of  which  are  occasionally  dry.  Lombardy  possesses  a  chain 
of  vast  and  inexhaustible  reservoirs,  which  are  so  arranged  by 
nature  as  to  provide  those  perennial  supplies  of  water  upon  which 
its  prosperity  depends.     In  the  central  region  of  the  Alps  the 

*  528  is  the  estimate  given  bj  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  but  we  have  recently 
seen  it  stated  at  390.    Belgium  has  S81. 

t  See  Hallam's  'Middle  Asei.'  toL  i.  p.  256. 

X  The  best  account  of  the  Italian  irrigation  system  is  cont^ned  in  the  Report 
of  the  late  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  a  corps 
pre*eminent  in  the  knowledge  of  hydraulic  engineering. 
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valleys  which  open  out  to  the  South  are  both  deeper  and  wider 
than  those  which  descend  from  the  other  parts  of  the  great  chain. 
Within  these  valleys  repose  in  their  crystalline  purity  the  lakes 
whose  charms  have  been  the  admiration  and  delight  of  all  ages. 
The  Lago  Maggiore,  the  lakes  of  Lugano,  Como,  Iseo,  Idro,  and 
Garda,  hydraulically  regarded,  are  but  the  basins  into  which 
it  has  been  providentially  arranged  that  the  torrents  from  the  Alps 
should  first  flow  and  deposit  the  detritus  with  which  they  are 
charged,  before  their  waters  enter  and  take  their  course  through 
the  plains.  After  having  been  warmed  by  the  rays  of  an  Italian 
sun,  the  accumulated  contributions  of  thousands  of  rivulets,  which 
have  descended  from  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  issue  as  rivers 
from  the  lakes  and  traverse  the  wide  fields  of  Lombardy  to  the 
Po.  Had  the  mountain  streams  been  permitted  to  reach  the  plains 
without  having  been  first  imprisoned  in  these  great  reservoirs, 
instead  of  being  the  sources  of  wealth,  they  would  have  spread 
barrenness  and  desolation  over  what  is  now  one  of  the  finest 
regions  of  the  earth.  The  Ticino,  the  Adda,  the  Serio,  the 
Oglio,  the  Chiese,  and  the  Mincio,  all  issue  from  lakes  whose 
waters  have  undergone  both  a  chemical  and  a  mechanical  pre- 
paration* to  fit  them  for  their  subsequent  course  of  bounty  and 
beneficence. 

The  grand  scale  on  which  the  irrigation  of  Lombardy  has  been 
planned  may  be  exemplified  by  the  principal  canal  from  the  Ticino, 
which  for  upwards  of  six  hundred  years  has  carried  forward  a  body 
of  .water  equal  to  one  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second.  From 
this,  and  from  numerous  other  canals,  a  network  of  small  water- 
courses has  been  formed,  in  many  places  of  solid  masonry, 
and  not  a  day  passes  in  Lombardy  during  the  summer  months 
but  thirty  millions  of  tons  of  water  are  artificially  distributed 
over  its  fields.  The  late  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  who  investigated 
and  reported  upon  this  system  of  irrigation  with  a  view  to  its 
adoption  in  India,  estimated  that  the  increased  returns  from  land 
in  the  province  of  Milan,  arising  from  an  artificial  supply  of 
water,  amounted  annually  to  270,000/.,  and  from  the  other  pro- 
vinces in  Northern  Italy  to  290,000/.* 

If  water  has  been  almost  idolized  in  Northern  Italy  as  the 
Goddess  of  Plenty,  in  the  southern  regions  of  the  peninsula  it 

*  The  yield  from  the  irrigated  winter  meadows  is  enormous ;  twenty-four  tons  of 
grass  have  been  obtained  from  an  acre  of  land  in  five  cuttings,  from  Febniarjr  to 
the  middle  of  September ;  and  there  are  meadows  in  the  viciuity  of  Milan  which 
have  been  known  to  produce  even  double  that  quantity.  The  feeding  of  cows, 
from  the  milk  of  which  is  made  the  famous  Parmesan  cheese,  is,  as  is  well 
known,  the  principal  feature  of  the  agriculture  of  that  portion  of  Lombardy  which 
lies  between  the  Ticino  and  the  Adda. 
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is  the  cmnse  of  wideHipread  sterility.  The  Apennines  and  their 
lower  ranges  traverse,  as  we  have  before  obserred,  the  whole  of 
the  southern  regions  of  Italy,  and  the  plains  extend,  widi  only 
very  slight  declivities,  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
The  marshes,  where  they  abut  on  the  sea,  are  very  litde  above 
its  level ;  and  as  the  difficulties  of  drainage  under  such  con- 
ditions are  necessarily  great,  enormous  tracts  of  the  most  fertile 
region  in  Europe  are  now  covered  only  with  aquatic  plants 
and  jungle.  These  extensive  plains  are  supersaturated  with  the 
water  from  the  hills,  and  a  sun  of  almost  tropical  heat  en* 
genders  miasma  fatal  to  human  life.  The  marshes  are  also  at 
times  covered  with  a  quantity  of  floating  vegetable  matter  which 
has  been  carried  down  by  the  floods  from  the  Apennines,  and 
from  which  gases  are  generated  which  infect  and  poison  the 
atmosphere  to  an  incredible  distance.  The  influence  of  such 
exhalations  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  human  life  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  pestilential  swamps  attains  only  a 
maximum  of  thirty-five  years  for  men  and  forty-two  for  women. 
In  the  year  1856,  eight  hundred  people  of  thiee  villages  in  &e 
plain  of  the  Samo  died  from  the  effects  of  malaria. 

The  marshes  of  Italy  comprise  in  the  aggregate  at  least  two 
millions  of  acres.  That  they  could  be  made  a  source  of  wealth, 
instead  of  being  the  curse  of  one  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth, 
admits  of  little  doubt ;  but  few  systematic  efforts  have  been  made 
for  two  thousand  years  to  drain  them.  The  Campagna  of  Rome 
had  been  made  productive,  and  the  Pontine  maruies  (then  much 
less  extensive)  habitable,  in  the  days  of  Roman  greatness,  and 
their  subsequent  sterility  is  entirely  owing  to  neglect  Some  of 
the  shallow  lakes  on  the  sea-coast  are  of  recent  origin,  the  effects 
of  alluvial  deposits :  but  several  harbours  have  been  choked  for 
centuries  by  sand  and  detritus  brought  down  from  the  mountains, 
and  populous  towns  have  disappeared.  Districts,  insome  of 
which  there  is  not  now  even  a  cottage  or  any  other  trace  of 
the  existence  of  man,  were  once  the  most  populous  and  de- 
lightful in  Italy.  Colonies  of  Greeks  settled  upon  them  ;  poets, 
philosophers,  and  statesmen  chose  in  them  their  retreats.  It  is  a  * 
lamentable  fact  that  three-fifths  of  these  lower  regions  of  Southern 
Italy  are  now  under  the  permanent  dominion  of  stagnant  water. 
Tracts  of  unbounded  natural  fertility  are  now  productive  only  of 
pestilence.  Districts  which  once  teemed  with  inhabitants  are 
covered  only  with  fetid  ponds.  The  vast  plain  of  Nola,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  of  all  Southern  Italy,  has  been  for  centuries  a 
wilderness.  The  valley  of  the  Sale  is  scarcely  less  desolate. 
The  Apennine  range  terminates  in  the  south  in  plains  which 
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would  form  one  of  the  most  enchanting  regions  in  the  world  if  the 
torrents  did  not  rash  over  them  with  irresistible  force,  covering  the 
country  with  debris^  rendering  the  labour  of  man  of  no  avail,  and 
making  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  population  impossible. 
In  all  these  regions  magnificent  ruins  attest  their  former  high 
civilization.  They  were  covered  with  temples,  villas,  gardens, 
cornfields,  and  vineyards,  but,  like  the  wilderness  of  Moab,  the 
gladness  has  been  taken  away,  and  joy  out  of  the  plentiful  field ; 
the  treaders  no  longer  tread  out  wine  in  their  presses,  and  the 
vintage  shouting  has  ceased.  Italy  has  awakened  frofti  its  long 
and  dismal  trance,  and  finds  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
country  reduced  to  a  des^l  by  improvidence  and  neglect. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Southern  Italy  naturally  bestowed 
more  attention  on  drainage  than  on  irrigation.  The  stfeams 
which  descended  from  the  Apennines  demanded  constant  care, 
and  their  embankments  were  objects  of  unceasing  solicitude; 
but,  notwithstanding  every  precauticm,  the  rivers  sometimes  over- 
flowed their  boundaries,  causing  great  loss  and  inconvenience  to 
the  agriculturist : — 

'  Pisesertim  incertds  si  mensibns  anmis  abimdanfi 
Exit,  et  obducto  lat^  tenet  omnia  limo, 
Unde  eavsB  tepido  sudant  hmnore  kcunsB.' 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  mournful  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  these  extensive  tracts,  long  the  chosen  resorts  of  opu- 
lence and  refinement ;  for  the  shores  of  Southern  Italy  once  pos- 
sessed all  the  richness  and  luxuriance  of  Lombardy,  with  aspects 
infinitely  more  varied  and  picturesque.  The  resources  of  the 
Cisalpine  territory  were  never  regarded  as  equally  developed 
with  those  of  peninsular  Italy ;  and  it  was  usual  to  contrast  the 
valley  of  the  Po  with  the  region  of  the  Apennines  as  a  land  of 
pasture  rather  than  of  wine  and  grain;  but  the  cultivation  of 
Italy  diminished  as  the  supply  of  com  from  abroad  increased, 
and  Rome  and  even  Italy  itself  learned  to  depend  for  its  daily 
bread  upon  foreign  harvests ;  for  there  is  considerable  reason  to 
believe  that  not  only  Rome  but  many  other  Italian  cities  were  partly 
if  not  wholly  fed  by  supplies  derived  from  the  provinces  and 
tributary  states.  The  rapid  decline  of  cultivation  in  the  southern 
regions  of  the  peninsula  was  a  subject  of  common  remark  even 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  These  once  delightful  regions  are  now 
necessarily  little  known  to  Europe ;  but  when  reclaimed  and 
repeopled,  as  we  venture  to  hope  tliey  will  now  gradually  be,  they 
will  again  pour  forth  their  measures  of  com,  and  wine,  and  oil. 
The  agricultural  capacities  of  the  plains  of  Southern  Italy  vary 
with  the  geological  character  of  the  mountains  in  their  vicinity ; 
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in  the  soil  of  some  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  clay,  and 
the  best  samples  of  white  wheat  known  to  die  London  market 
hare  been  produced  from  land  of  this  character. 

Although  the  art  of  irrigation  has  attained  in  Italy  the  greatest 
development  of  which  it  is  probably  capable,  the  principles  of 
eflkctive  drainage  are  yet  very  imperfectly  understood  there ;  bat 
an  eminent  practical  engineer  pledges  himself  that  all  the  marshes 
in  the  country  are  as  capable  of  being  reclaimed  and  profitably 
cultivated  as  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  Haarlem  Lake  in 
Holland.  *  Some  important  improvements  have  indeed  already 
been  effected  by  the  process  known  in  England  as  warping  and 
in  Italy  as  colmaie^  particularly  in  the  district  of  the  Tuscan  Ma- 
remma,  where  the  Etruscans  have  left  many  interesting  traces 
of  their  occupation.     This  system  has  been  profitably  adopted 
in  some  other  districts  of  Italy.     The  drainage  of  the  Val  de 
Chiana,  which  until  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  was  a 
pestilential  marsh,  has  converted  it  into  one  of  the  finest  of  agri- 
cultural districts.    In  the  same  manner  the  marshes  of  Castiglione, 
the  Locus  Prcelius  of  the  ancients,  have  been  converted  into  a 
comparatively  fertile  region  by  turning  into  it  the  rivers  Brenno 
and  Ombrone,  which,  charged  with  alluvial  matter,  after  depo- 
siting in  the  marsh  the  rich  yellow  loam  with  which  they  were 
charged,  leave  it  as  limpid  as  a  mountain  stream.    More  recendy 
the  lower  plain  of  the  Volturno,  comprising  an  area  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  square  miles,  has  been  restored  to  agriculture  at  a 
moderate  cost     The  attention  of  Italians  is  now,  we  believe, 
directed  to  the  important  subject  of  drainage  by  the  application 
of  mechanical  power  for  lifting  stagnant  water  out  of  the  soil 
and  discharging  it  into  the  sea ;  and  land  companies  which  have 
been  recently  formed  in  England  will  doubtless  co-operate  in 
effecting  by  scientific  drainage  the   improvement  of  Southern 
Italy.     We  may  be  allowed,  however,  to  express  the  hope  that 
the^  will  proceed  gradually  and  experimentally,  and  will  not 
commit  the  natural  but.  ruinous  error  of  underrating  the  difiiculties 
with  which  they  have  to  contend,  as  has  occurred  in  the  island 
of  Sardinia. 

The  continental  portion  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  was  esti- 
mated at  rather  more  than  twenty  millions  of  English  acres,  of 
which  only  one-half  were  in  actual  cultivation.  One  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Southern  province  is  the  existence  of  exten- 
sive elevated  plains,  parched  into  aridity  by  the  summer  heat, 
but  in  winter  clothed  with  luxuriant  herbage.  Sheep-farming 
consequently  forms  an  important  branch  in  the  rural  economy  of 
Southern  Italy.  The  shepherds  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces  have 
been  estimated  at  80,000.     In  the  north  of  la  Puglia  and  in  the 
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province  of  la  Capitanata,  and  in  that  of  the  Terra  di  Bari,  Is  the 
^eat  plain,  called  the  Travoliere,  eighty  miles  in  length  and 
thirty  in  breadth — a  vast  treeless  district,  extending  from  the 
mountains  to  within  a  short  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
affording  winter  pasturage  for  the  flocks  which  descend  from  the 
Apennines,  where  they  pass  the  summer  months.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  Marsian  and  Samnite  shepherds  were  in  the 
habit  of  leading  their  flocks  from  the  highlands  to  this  plain, 
which  is  now  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  its  pasturage  regu- 
lated by  fixed  rules ;  but  a  system  of  enfranchisement  has  been 
recently  sanctioned  by  the  Italian  Parliament,  which  will  be  the 
means  of  introducing  important  changes  in  this  territory  and 
bringing  it  under  extensive  cultivation,  for  in  consequence  of 
neglect  or  bad  laws  the  nomadic  habits  of  Asia  have  long  been 
allowed  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  one  of  the  most  important 
regions  of  Italy.  The  great  drawback,  however,  is  the  want  of 
water,  for  which  the  boring  of  Artesian  wells  may  prove  a  remedy, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  districts  similarly  situated,  both  physically 
and  geologically,  in  Algeria, 

In  no  part  of  Italy  are  the  contrasts  of  climate  and  production 
more  marked  than  in  Calabria.  The  shores,  especially  on  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  present  almost  a  continued  grove  of  orange, 
lemon,  and  citron  trees,  which  attain  a  size  unknown  in  the  north 
of  Italy.  The  cotton-plant  ripens  to  perfection,  and  the  rocks  are 
everywhere  clothed  with  a  semi-tropical  vegetation.  The  hedge- 
rows consist  of  aloes  or  pomegranate  bushes,  the  liquorice-root 
is  cultivated  in  large  quantities,  as  is  the  madder-root  The  ar- 
borescent ericas,  the  oleander,  and  the  myrtle,  form  the  common 
underwood  of  forests  of  arbutus  and  different  species  of  oaks.  At 
a  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  sea-shore  the  ordinary  oak  and 
chesnut  trees  succeed  the  almost  tropical  vegetation  of  the  plain, 
and  in  the  higher  districts  grow  coniferous  trees  of  various  species. 
It  was  in  the  country  about  Taranto  (Tarentum)  that  Horace 
hoped  to  fix  the  abode  of  his  old  age — a  district  the  salubrity  of 
which  was  then  only  equalled  by  its  loveliness  and  fertility : — 
*  Yer  ubi  longom,  tepidasque  prsebet 

Jupiter  brtimas ;  et  amicus  Aulon 

Fertili  Baccho  minimum  Falemis 
Invidet  uvis.' 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  date-palm  which  grows  on  the 
beautiful  terrace  on  the  edge  of  the  Mediterranean — the  Riviera, 
which,  from  the  shelter  afforded  to  the  north  and  east  by  the  Alps, 
enjoys  a  climate  and  vegetation  such  as  does  not  reappear  until 
we  reach  the  hot  plains  of  Valencia  and  Alicante,  or  the  regions 
around  Naples  and  Sicily. 
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,  THe  soil  and  climate  of  Italy  are  singularly  propitious  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  grape,  which  is  found  in  infinite  variety  and 
abundance  from  one  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  other. 
Wine  of  every  Quality  might  be  produced,  and  its  fabricatioQ 
now  constitutes  the  principal  source  of  prosperity  in  many  dis- 
tricts, for  the  consumption  is  enormous.  Great  as  are  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  country  for  the  production  of  good 
wine,  it  is,  however,  singularly  backward  in  the  art  of  making 
the  finest  kinds.  It  has  retrograded  in  this  respect  to  a  level  with 
the  least-advanced  wine-producing  countries ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  a  land  which  once  supplied  with  wine  the  most 
luxurious  aristocracy  which  the  world  has  ever  known,  should 
now,  with  a  few  limited  exceptions,  produce  only  those  of  the 
most  ordinary  quality,  which,  if  exported  at  all,  find  a  market 
only  in  the  remote  provinces  of  Turkey.  In  ancient  times  the 
most  assiduous  care  was  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
in  Italy.  Every  region  of  the  known  earth  was  explored  for  its 
choicest  varieties,  which  were  transplanted  and  naturalised  in  the 
peninsula.  They  were  brought  from  Africa,  from  Asia  Minor^ 
from  Syria,  from  the  islands  of  the  ^gean,  from  Germany,  from 
Spain,  and  from  Gaul.  Their  produce  was  classified  with  as 
much  care  and  nicety  as  are  now  employed  by  the  most  renowned 
wine-grower  on  the  banks  of  the  Gironde  or  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the 
cellars  of  Lucullus  and  Mecsnas  probably  contained  wines  as 
superior  to  any  that  Italy  now  produces,  as  the  choicest  vintages 
of  Xanguedoc  are  to  the  most  watery  productions  of  German  soil. 

Virgil's  enumeration  of  the  famous  wines  of  his  country  will  at 
once  occur  to  the  reader.  We  find  him  expatiating  on  their 
number,  variety,  and  excellence,  distinguishing,  like  a  modem 
connoisseur,  the  light  from  the  strong,  which  improve  with  age^ 
and  the  more  delicate  descriptions  adapted  ^'mensis  secundis,"^ 
or,  as  we  should  express  it,  for  dessert. 

All  the  best  wines  which  are  now  consumed  in  Italy  are 
imported;  but,  next  to  cereal  produce,  wine  ought  to  form 
an  important  element  of  national  prosperity.  There  is  no 
portion  of  the  country  in  which  the  finest  grapes  might  not  be 
grown,  and  hills,  in  which  Italy  so  greatly  abounds,  are  often 
admirably  adapted  for  their  cultivation,  when  they  will  produce 
nothing  else.  Nothing  can  more  forcibly  represent  the  decline 
of  agriculture  in  Southern  Italy  than  this  falling  off  in  the  quality 
of  a  production  which  once  pre-eminently  distinguished  it.  In 
1845,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  commercial  congress  assembled 
at  Sienna,  to  bring  the  wines  of  Italy  into  notice,  in  the  hope  of 
creating  a  foreign  demand,  and  all  the  growers  in  the  coimtry 
were  invited  to  send   samples  of  their  produce  to  Milan  for 
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adjudication.  The  result  was  thoroughly  unsatisfactoxy,  for  out 
of  an  immense  variety  of  wines  exhibited  from  the  different 
states  of  Italy,  only  two  or  three  were  approved.  The  rest  were 
condemned  as  unmarketable.  The  position  of  Italian  wine- 
growers has  since  doubtless  improved ;  but  although  out  of  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty  exhibitors  of  Italian  wines  at  the  British 
International  Exhibition  of  1862  thirty  obtained  medals,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  wines  brought  to  England  was  found  in  very  bad 
condition  and  utterly  unfit  for  consumption.  The  fabrication  of 
wines  in  Italy  must,  therefore,  be  greatly  ameliorated  before  they 
can  be  offered  for  foreign  consumption  with  any  prospect  of 
success.  Italy  must  take  a  lesson  from  Portugal,  Germany,  and 
France.  With  its  great  natural  advantages,  it  may  then  hope  to 
compete  successfully  with  other  wine-growing  counties. 

In  respect  of  silk  Italy  undoubtedly  holds  the  first  position 
in  Europe.  The  production  of  France  is  greater,  but  the 
quality  is  inferior.  This  branch  of  industry  is,  however,  in  a 
rather  unsettled  state,  in  consequence  of  the  malady  which  has 
so  extensively  affected  the  silkworm.  Like  the  blight  which 
attacked  the  vine  over  large  portions  of  Europe,  and  the  potato 
in  England  and  Ireland,  this  disorder  of  the  silkworm  has 
claused  a  great  derangement  of  industry  and  inflicted  much  loss 
on  a  most  industrious  portion  of  the  population.  Under  its 
influence  the  production  of  silk  has  fallen  off  very  considerably. 
There  is  every  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  this  calamity  is  only 
transitory,  and  that  the  silk-production  of  Italy  will  soon  assume 
its  former  importance.  In  the  mean  time  a  new  employment  is 
found  in  preparing  for  the  manufacturer  the  raw  silk  of  China 
and  Japan,  which  affords  some  trifling  compensation  for  the  loss 
sustained.  The  raw  silk  of  Italy  is  unrivalled  for  its  beauty 
and  fineness.  The  annual  value  was  computed,  before  the 
recent  calamity  occurred,  at  ten  millions  sterling — an  amount 
which  is  capable  of  being  doubled  whenever  the  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  provinces  shall  apply  themselves  to  this  branch  of 
cultivati<»i,  for  which  their  country  is  quite  as  well  adapted  as  the 
northern,  although  the  landed  proprietors  have  scarcely  yet  recog- 
nised its  importance.  So  intelligent  and  ingenious  a  people  as  the 
Italians  are  not  likely  to  be  long  behind  their  neighbours  in 
working  up  into  manufactured  goods  the  valuable  material  in 
which  they  possess  an  unquesti<»ied  superiority.  Many  silk- 
looms,  indeed,  are  now  at  work  in  Italy,  and  a  few  steps  only 
are  required  to  place  its  silk-manufactures  on  an  equality  witib 
those  of  Switzerland  and  France.  The  velvets  of  Genoa  possess 
the  highest  reputation.  In  ribbons  Italy  is  already  successfully 
competing  with  the  brilliant  productions  of  St  Etienne^  Basle,  and 
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Coventry,  and  in  the  gorgeous  sacerdotal  vestments  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  manufacturers  of  Milan  display  a  taste  in 
design  and  splendour  of  effect  unrivalled  by  any  similar  produc- 
tions in  Europe. 

Cotton  has  been  recently  produced  in  considerable  quantities 
in  the  southern  provinces,  and  with  an  unexpected  pront  This 
culture  is  comparatively  new  to  Italy.  In  1863  the  production 
was  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  in  1864  it  increased 
tenfold,  and  has  become  a  source  of  employment  to  thousands. 
Although  the  stimulus  of  high  prices  may  have  called  this  branch 
of  industry  into  existence,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  its  per- 
manent success.  Among  the  consequences  of  the  American  civil 
war,  may  be  regarded  the  introduction  to  the  Italian  peninsula  of 
a  new  resourpe,  by  which  it  may  be  considerably  enriched. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the  valuable  fisheries  in  which 
the  coasts  of  Italy  abound,  giving  employment  to  many  thousands 
of  its  maritime  population;  nor  on  its  large  production  of  oil;* 
nor  on  its  wool,  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  some  qualities  of  which  are  much  in  request  in  France  and 
Germany  for  their  strength  and  purity,  and  much  of  which  the 
manufacturers  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  work  up  into  cloth 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  country :  indeed  the  fleeces 
of  Italian  sheep  not  only  provide  sufficient  wool  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  the  peninsula,  but  leave  a  considerable  surplus  for 
exportation. 

The  staple  productions  of  Italy  will  always  be  agricultural ;  but 
its  mineral  productions  are  far  from  being  inconsiderable.  The 
Romans  found  gold  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  valleys 
ascending  from  the  Pennine  Alps,  and  attention  has  been  recently 
directed  to  their  ancient  woikings.  Much  of  the  iron  pyrites 
of  the  Alps  and  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines  is  auriferous,  and 
the  torrents  which  descend  from  both  carry  down  particles  of  gold. 
Italy  is  abundantly  provided  with  iron,  some  of  which  is  of  a 
very  superior  quality,  but  the  want  of  coal  at  present  constitutes 
an  obstacle  to  the  full  development  of  the  mines.  The  annual 
value  of  the  whole  of  the  present  mineral  production  of  Italy  is 
computed  to  amount  to  two  millions  sterling.  The  peninsula 
appears  to  be  unprovided  with  real  coal ;  indeed  the  only  fossil 
combustible  hitherto  discovered  is  a  carboniferous  deposit  (lignite) 
of  little  importance,  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  tertiary  period. 
Anthracite  has  also  been  recently  found  in  the  Val  d*  Aosta.  Beds 
of  lignite  exist  in  the  Abruzzi  and  in  Calabria,  which  perhaps 
only  require  scientific  exploration  for  their  development.    At  pre- 

*  The  Nespolitan.  contioental  proTince  prodaces  annually  about  31,800  tons ; 
the  value  of  which,  at  2dA  per  ton,  would  be  about  731,400/. 
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sent,  tlie  largest  proportion  of  the  coal  consumed  Is  imported  from 
England  ;  but  on  the  completion  of  a  projected  railway,  now  in 
progress,  over  Mount  Cenis,  coal  will  be  readily  procurable  from 
the  extensive  coalfields  of  the  valleys  of  the  Allier  and  the  Loire 
at  a  third  of  its  present  cost. 

The  importance  of  future  discoveries  of  coal  to  Italy  will 
be  fully  understood  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
denuded  condition  of  the  country  in  respect  of  timber.  In  early 
times  Italy  was  one  of  the  most  densely  wooded  countries  in 
Europe,  and  was  covered  almost  throughout  its  whole  extent 
with  forests.*  Virgil's  descriptions  of  Italian  scenery  are  gene- 
rally umbrageous.  The  forest  of  la  Sila  occupied  one-half  of 
Lucania.  Large  tracts  in  Latium  were  covered  with  the  bay-tree, 
the  ilex,  ordinary  oaks,  and  the  pine.  Even  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
Italy  was  so  tluckly  covered  with  trees  that  it  was  represented 
as  one  continuous  garden ;  its  rivers  were  chiefly  valued  for  the 
facilities  they  afforded  for  transporting  wood  from  the  interior 
for  domestic  purposes ;  and  the  Romans  generally  gave  to  their 
cross-roads  the  name  of  woodways,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity 
of  timber  which  was  constantly  being  transported  over  them. 
The  consumption  or  waste  must,  in  the  course  of  time,  have 
been  excessive,  for  after  the  diminution  of  the  forests  the  rivers  of 
Italy  ceased  to  be  navigable.  The  valley  of  the  Po,  which  in  the 
time  of  Polybius  was  a  marsh,  overshadowed  with  gloomy  forests, 
the  haunt  of  wild  boars,  does  not  now  produce  sufficient  wood 
for  the  use  of  its  inhabitants.  The  process  of  destruction  went 
on  unchecked  for  centuries  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  it  has  modified  both  the  atmospheric  and  the  economical 
condition  of  the  country.  It  was  from  policy,  probably  quite  as 
much  as  from  piety,  that  the  Roman  commonwealth  placed  the 
woods  of  the  country  under  the  protection  of  the  national 
religion.  No  branch  of  the  public  interests  has  been  so  neglected 
by  the  different  states  into  which  Italy  has  been  divided, 
nor  has  any  general  remedy  yet  been  devised  for  an  evil  which 
threatens  the  most  serious  consequences.  The  sylvan  economy 
of  the  various  governments  was  founded  on  the  most  contradic- 
tory principles.  The  Venetian  republic  set  a  good  example  to 
the  other  states ;  for  more  than  two  centuries  previously  to  its 
extinction  the  forests  of  its  continental  territory  were  protected 
by  stringent  regulations,  but  in  the  other  states  of  Italy  they 
were  either  not  protected  at  all,  as  in  Tuscany,  or  most  inade- 
ouately  so.  The  extensive  denudation  of  both  the  eastern  and 
me  western  slopes  of  the  Apennines  of  their  timber  has  had  a 

*  Merivale*s  '  History  of  the  Bomans  under  the  Kmpire/  vol.  v. 
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most  iDJurious  effect  upon  agriculture,  in  the  increased  quantity 
of  ddbris  brought  down  by  the  torrents,  producing  large  areas  of 
unproductive  land. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  provinces  of  Tuscany  is  consider- 
able. The  mines  of  Montecatini,  Miemo,  and  Terriccio,  arc 
remarkable  for  the  richness  of  their  copper  ores,  producing  from 
twenty  to  eighty  per  cent  of  metal.  The  iron  of  the  island  of 
Elba  is  proverbial  for  its  excellence ;  but  the  most  singular  pro- 
duction of  Tuscany  is  boracic  acid,  which  is  extracted  in  large 
quantities  from  the  earth  in  the  district  of  the  Lagoni  or  Lar- 
sarella  From  the  whole  surface  of  an  extensive  area  issues  a 
large  volume  of  vapour,  which  rises  high  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
may  be  seen  for  a  distance  of  many  miles.  The  ingenious 
process  resorted  to  for  obtaining  the  boracic  add  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Babbage,  in  a  contribution  to  the  ^  Handbook 
for  Central  Italy':— 

*  On  excavating  a  few  inches  into  any  part  of  the  broken  ground, 
steam  issues  witib  great  faroe^  driving  with  it  mud  and  even  small 
stones  with  a  violent  noise.  A  small  dwarf  wall  is  rudely  made 
found  this  opening,  and  thus  a  large  cup-shaped  pot  is  f(»rmed  of 
from  ten  to  forty  feet  in  diameter.  Into  this  cavity  a  small  stream 
of  water  is  conveyed  until  it  is  nearly  ML  The  cold  water  going 
down  into  the  cavity  becomes  greatly  heated  and  is  driven  violently 
upward  by  the  steam  thus  formed.  The  whole  of  the  water  becomes 
heated  by  this  constant  regurgitation,  and  at  the  end  of  about 
twenty-four  hours  it  has  absorbed  nearly  1  per  cent  of  boracic  add. 
After  a  period  of  repose  in  another  excavation,  in  which  the  mud  is 
deposited,  this  solution  is  conveyed  into  large  evaporating-pans.  A 
powerful  jet  of  steam  from  one  of  the  larger  holes  made  in  the  broken 
ground  is  conveyed  in  a  kind  of  drain  to  the  evaporating-house,  and 
passes  in  flues  und^  every  part  of  the  evaporating-vessels.  The  water 
is  then  carried  off  into  the  atmosphere  and  the  boracic  add  remains.' 

The  whole  of  the  borax  consumed  in  England  was  for  a  long 
period  derived  exclusively  from  India.  It  is  now  supplied 
almost  entirely  by  means  of  the  boracic  acid  derived  from 
Tuscany,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  two  thousand  tons  annually, 
and  is  employed  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  glass. 
The  production  of  salt  in  Tuscany  is  also  great ;  it  is  extracted 
chiefly  from  brine-springs,  which  have  their  sources  in  large  beds 
of  rock-salt  in  the  tertiary  rocks,  at  a  considerable  depth  below 
the  surface.  The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  salt  consumed  in 
the  Italian  peninsula  is  derived  from  the  evaporation  of  sea-water, 
the  most  extensive  works  being  near  Cape  Misenum  in  the  bay  of 
Naples,  in  the  island  of  Elba,  and  on  several  parts  of  the  Adriatic 
coast,  especially  about  Comacchio  and  Cervia  on  the  Adriatic,  &c. 
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The  marble  quarries  of  Carrara  have  a  world-wide  celebrity, 
and  have  long  been  the  only  source  of  supply,  not  only  for  the 
finest  statuary  marble,  but  for  the  ordinary  white  marble  used 
in  architecture  aiKi  decoration.  The  works  are  capable,  it  is 
believed,  of  a  very  great  extension  ;  and  the  high  price  paid  for 
even  the  secondary  marbles  of  Italy  proves  that  the  production 
falls  short  of  the  demand.  These  quarries  have  been  wrought 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  There  is  no  known  spot  on 
the  globe  where  marble  of  so  fine  a  quality  is  now  found.  Carrara, 
therefore,  possesses  a  natural  monopoly  of  a  commodity  for  which 
the  demand  must  increase  with  the  progress  of  civilisation.  The 
British  Colonies  and  the  United  States  of  America  are  large 
importers  of  Italian  marble.  The  quarries  have  hitherto  been 
accessible  only  to  bullock-carts,  by  roads  scarcely  deserving  the 
name.  The  quantity  annually  extracted  at  present  from  the  dif- 
ferent quarries  of  Carrara  amounts  to  about  fifty  thousand  tons, 
which  is  now  conveyed  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  distance  to 
the  place  of  embarcation  by  railway,  whilst  sawing  mills  have 
been  introduced  by  means  of  English  enterprise  and  machinery. 
There  are  other  marbles  and  analogous  productions  of  great  value 
in  Italy,  many  of  which  are  little  known,  and  all  which  have  been 
very  inadequately  developed.  TTie  serpentines  of  the  southern 
flanks  of  the  Alps,  the  alabaster  of  Volterra,  the  jaspers  of  Barga, 
and  the  yellow  marbles  of  Sienna,  all  promise,  when  effectually 
worked,  to  add  considerably  to  the  exportable  productions  of  Italy. 

Sicily,  the  great  prize  for  which  the  Romans  and  Carthagi- 
nians contended,  and  eventually  the  principal  granary  of  Rome, 
is,  perhaps,  at  present  in  the  least  satisfactory  political  condition 
of  aill  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Italy.  *  That  the  annexa- 
tion of  this  island,'  says  the  British  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Turin, 
^  should  have  been  brought  about  by  a  band  of  adventurers,  must 
simply  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  inanity  of  the  Bourbon  Govern- 
ment ;  for  to  suppose  that  the  population  was  in  anywise  prepared 
for  the  result  of  General  Garibaldi's  expedition  to  Marsala,  and 
the  eventual  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  is  to  attribute 
to  them  political  combinations  which  never  haul  any  existence 
among  them.  It  was  on  account  of  their  entire  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  movement,  and  of  what  was  to  result  from  it,  that 

the  change  was  so  easily  effected As  much,  if  not 

more,  disaffection  exists  to  the  present  government  as  existed 
to  the  Bourbon  rule.'  *  We  have  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
a  considerable  change  has  since  taken  place  in  the  political 
disposition  of  the   Sicilians,    and  that  they  are  gradually  ap- 

*  Reports  of  H.  M.  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation^  1864. 
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preciating  the  effect  which  the  new  govemm^nt  is  producing 
upon  their  material  interests.  The  progress  in  agriculture 
has  been  very  marked,  and  the  cultivation  of  fimits  has  in 
many  places  superseded  that  of  cereals.  Waste  lands  have 
been  enclosed;  large  domains  have  been  divided  for  the  con- 
venience of  sale,  and  converted  into  vineyards  and  orangeries; 
and  the  value  of  all  landed  property  has  considerably  in- 
creased. *  It  rests/  says  the  British  Consul  at  Palermo,  *  with 
the  Italian  Government  to  make  Sicily  the  greatest  exporting 
country  in  Europe,  simply  by  carrying  out  the  commercial 
policy  adopted  by  the  new  kingdom  to  its  full  extent  in  all 
branches  of  industry.'  No  country  in  Europe  possessed  so 
small  a  foreign  trade  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  popu- 
lation as  Sicily ;  and  no  country  was,  perhaps,  worse  provided 
with  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  modem  civilisation.  Not 
many  years  have  elapsed  since  a  French  traveller  complained 
that  he  was  unable  to  buy  either  a  pair  of  gloves  or  a  piece  of  soap 
at  Girgenti,  the  ancient  Agrigentum,  a  town  of  eleven  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  once  an  emporium  for  all  the  commodities  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Sicily  is  best  known  to  commerce  for  its 
sulphur,  of  which  it  possesses  almost  a  monopoly ;  and  for  the 
wine  of  Marsala,  which  finds  some  favour  in  the  English  market. 
The  richness  of  its  soil  has  been  proverbial  for  ages,  and  large 
fortunes  we  believe  may  be  made  in  the  island ;  for  if  Sicily  two 
thousand  years  ago  was  the  granary  of  Rome,  what  might  it 
not  become  with  tiie  liberal  application  of  modern  capital  and  by 
the  aid  of  scientific  cultivation?  * 

The  island  of  Sardinia  promises  to  become  not  the  least 
valuable  portion  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  Situated  between 
Spain,  France,  and  Africa,  almost  within  sight  of  the  Italian 
shores,  and  occupying  an  important  commercial  position  in  the 
Mediterranean,  it  once  formed  a  very  valuable  province  of  the 
Roman  empire;  and  although  eight -tenths  of  its  surface  are 
mountainous,  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  highly  fertile 
land.  A  great  impulse  will  be  given  to  me  prosperity  of 
Sardinia  by  the  construction  of  the  Royal  Sardinian  nail  way, 
240  miles  in  length,  a  concession  for  which  has  been  made 
over  to  an  English  company,  with  a  grant  of  half  a  million 
acres  of  land.t     Some  years  ago  the   Sardinian  Government 

♦  The  oommercial  progress  of  Sicily  has  been  very  marked,  particularly  in  its 
relations  with  Engianci.  Since  1860  the  British  shipping  employed  in  the  trade 
has  increased  more  than  six-fold. 

t  Out  of  the  40,000  shares,  representing  a  capital  of  800,000/.,  there  were  sub- 
scribed for  in  England  38,000  shares,  representing  a  capital  of  772,500/.  The 
island  of  Sardinia  contributed  4540. 
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offered  for  sale  a  million  of  acres,  at  prices  varying  from  twenty 
to  tKirty-two  shillings  per  acre;  there  was,  therefore,  at  that 
time,  in  fan  island  of  great  fertility  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  now  within  fifty  hours'  distance  of  London,  land  obtainable 
at  a  lower  price  than  it  could  be  purchased  in  any  of  the  British 
colonies  at  the  Antipodes.  Wine,  oil,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax, 
madder,  silk,  cotton,  and  grain  of  every  description,  might  be 
abundantly  produced  in  Sardinia.  The  fig,  the  vine,  the  orange, 
and  the  pomegranate,  thrive  without  cultivation^  and  the  orange 
groves  of  the  western  coast  possess^ trees  compared  with  which, 
it  is  said,  the  finest  in  Portugal  are  but  dwarfs.  The  island 
appears  to  have  been  much  neglected  by  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment, which  ruled  it  as  a  dependency,  somewhat  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  old  colonial  system  of  Europe.  Its  rural  ecotiomy 
must  have  been  for  centuries  in  a  very  primitive  condition,  for 
at  a  very  recent  period  droves  of  wild  horses  pastured  in  its 
plains,  enormous  nerds  of  wild  cattle  roamed  over  its  thousand 
hills,  and  the  sheep  were  as  untended  and  almost  as  wild  as  goats; 
indeed,  a  score  of  sheep  can  now  be  purchased  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital,  for  four  pounds.  The  island  contains  extensive 
deposits  of  coal  on  the  eastern  side,  for  the  profitable  working 
of  which  the  railway  will  afford  great  facilities.  The  ores  of 
iron,  lead,  and  silver  also  abound ;  and  there  is  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  pyrites,  now  much  used  for  the  production  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Its  agricultural  wealth  is  capable  of  an  almost  indefinite 
increase.  Upon  one  of  its  plains  on  the  coast  many  thousand 
head  of  cattle  are  annually  pastured  and  fattened  for  the  Mar- 
seilles market  The  forests,  which  cover  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  high  lands,  may  be  made  available  (it  is  to  be  hoped  under  due 
precautions  against  their  exhaustion)  for  supplying  the  increasing 
want  of  timber  and  fuel  which  is  felt  on  the  mainland  of  Italy. 

Brigandage  still  continues  to  be  the  opprobrium  of  some  of 
the  fairest  regions  of  Italy.  The  permanence  of  this  inveterate 
evil  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  moral  phenomena 
which  the  history  of  Italy  presents.  All  the  measures  that 
have  hitherto  been  taken  for  its  eradication  have  more  or  less 
failed,  and  it  really  seems  as  if  the  practice  had  in  the  course  of 
ages  completely  wrought  itself  into  the  character  and  habits  of  a 
portion  of  the  people ;  for  the  province  in  which  brigandage  still 
chiefly  prevails  is  the  one  in  which  it  has  existed  from  the  earliest 
times.  It  is  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  ancient  Samnium, 
some  of  the  mountain  tribes  of  which  had  given  themselves  up 
from  time  immemorial  to  a  predatory  life.  They  had  amassed  con- 
siderable wealth  when  they  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Romans. 
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Their  arms  were  highly  finished  and  costi  j,  and,  according  to 
Cssar,  supplied  models  for  those  of  the  Roman  troops.  Neither 
time  nor  the  surrounding  civilization  has  effected  much  change  in 
the  habits  and  character  of  this  people.  The  bandit  is  here  still 
a  popular  hero.  The  traditions  and  tales  of  his  exploits  pass 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  are  equally  the  delight  of 
childhood,  youth,  and  age.  A  traveller,  attracted  by  curiosity  to 
these  savage  regions,  and  struck  with  the  surpassing  beauty 
of  some  village^  belle,  would  probably  be  told,  in  a  con- 
fidential whisper,  that  the  girl  who.  could  have  commanded 
the  hand  of  the  wealthiest  peasant  of  the  district,  is  betrothed 
to  the  noble  brigand  chief  whose  home  is  among  the  dis- 
tant hills.  There  are,  however,  two  distinct  descriptions  of 
brigandage, — one  normal,  the  other  accidental.  The  professional 
brigand  is  often  the  father  of  a  family,  Cultivating  his  paternal 
fields  in  the  intervals  of  his  lawless  occupation,  proud  of  his 
ancestral  honours,  and  not  without  a  certain  sense  of  religion ; 
for,  kneeling  before  the  humble  picture  of  the  Virgin,  which 
imparts,  as  he  believes,  a  sanctity  as  well  as  a  grace  to  his 
cavern,  he  invokes  her  blessing,  and  proceeds,  in  the  full  con- 
fidence of  her  favour,  on  his  adventure  of  rapine  and  blood.  In 
some  districts  the  lower  orders  sympathize  with  brigandage  and 
support  it;  and  the  better  classes  are  coerced  by  a  system 
of  terrorism  into  complicity.  Military  measures  may  have 
checked,  but  they  have  been  ineffectual  to  suppress  it  A 
condition  of  society  in  which  almost  the  whole  population 
are  banded  together  in  a  league  against  government  and  law, 
is  a  phenomenon  produced  by  the  combination  of  many  causes. 
Much  is  attributable  to  the  long  impoverished  condition  of 
the  peasantry,  and  to  their  social  isolation.  *  Neapolitan  bri- 
gandage,' says  Count  Maffei,  whose  former  official  connexion 
with  the  province  enables  him  to  speak  with  authority  on  the 
subject,  *is  only  the  symptom  of  the  decay  that  for  centuries 
has  been  constantly  undermining  that  unhappy  country.  The 
peasant  there  has  no  interest  to  bind  him  to  the  soil,  and 
even  the  persons  whom  we  call  proprietors,  are  far  from  being 
owners  of  the  land.  In  those  districts  there  is  a  part  of  the 
population  designated  by  the  name  of  terrazzani,  who  have 
actually  nothing  to  live  upon  but  the  proceeds  of  plunder  and 
theft.  The  misery  and  destitution  of  these  classes  are  the  direct 
causes  of  brigandage.  When  the  poor  labourer  compares  the 
brigand's  life  with  his  own  wretched  lot,  he  cannot  avoid  draw- 
ing conclusions  far  from  favourable  to  the  cause  of  law  and 
order ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  that  romantic  existence  lures 
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him  from  the  constant  labour  and  miaery  to  which,  in  his  own 
station,  he  is  hopelessly  condemned.  The  voice  of  conscience  is 
silenced,  and  he  betakes  himself  to  a  course  of  life  which  appears 
to  him  a  legitimate  way  of  obtaining  his  livelihood.' 

Such  has  been  for  centuries  the  social  state  of  the  country,  and 
multitudes  of  the  poor  resorted  to  brigandage  almost  as  if  it  were 
an  honourable  and  lucrative  calling;  a  statement  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  of  375  brigands  in  the  gaols 
of  the  province  of  la  Capitanata  in  the  month  of  April,  1862, 
293  were  labourers  (braccianti) ;  while,  in  those  districts  where 
the  labourers  and  proprietors  stood  in  a  more  satisfactory 
relation  to  each  other,  brigandage  attracted  only'  a  few  of  the 
worst  characters,  and  was  easily  put  down.  In  the  districts  on 
the  borders  of  the  Papal  States,  where  it  is  a  foreign  importation, 
bands  of  brigands  are  organized  without  difficulty.  Sheltering 
themselves  on  the  Roman  side  of  the  frontier,  they  make  irrup- 
tions into  the  Italian  territory,  emboldened  by  the  certainty  that, 
at  the  approach  of  danger,  there  is  always  a  safe  retreat  in 
their  rear. 

Want  of  steady  employment  thus  appears  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  this  incessant  warfare  against  person  and  property 
which  still  disgraces  a  portion  of  Italy.  The  gradual  improve- 
ment of  the  country  under  a  national  administration  will, 
doubtless,  in  due  time  eradicate  the  evil.  During  the  construction 
of  the  Neapolitan  railways,  brigandage  entirely  ceased  in  the  locali- 
ties where  labour  was  in  demand,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the 
disorder  is  most  inveterate  in  those  provinces  where  pauperism  pre- 
vails. Brigandage  has  been  hitherto  recruited  from  die  ranks  of 
ill-paid  labour  ;  it  has  thus  had  a  constant  tendency  to  reproduce 
itself  and  until  the  social  condition  of  this  part  of  Italy  has  been 
radically  changed  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  its  absolute 
extinction.  The  innate  ferocity  and  inhumanity  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan bandit  is  well  exemplified  by  an  occurrence  which  took 
place  during  the  great  earthquake  of  Calabria  in  1783,  which 
utterly  destroyed  three  hundred  towns  and  villages,  and  proved 
fatal  to  sixty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  This  dreadful  con- 
vulsion of  nature  was  the  signal  for  a  general  descent  from 
their  mountain  fastnesses  of  all  the  brigands  in  the  country  into 
the  desolated  province.  Takings  advantage  of  the  universal 
consternation,  they  attacked  the  miserable  survivors  in  their 
hiding-places  and  retreats,  plundered  them  of  the  remains  of  their 
property,  and  massacred  in  cold  blood,  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children  whom  the  awful  dispensation  of  Providence  had 
spared. 

The  country  recently  infested  by  political  brigandage  has  been 
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not  the  Abruzzi  nor  Calabria,  but  a  district  about  fifty  miles  to  die 
east  of  Naples,  and  the  line  of  frontier  bordering  upon  the  Papal 
States,  between  Sora  and  Terracina.  The  contest  with  brig&ndage 
has  been  harassing  and  obstinate,  and  has  proved  one  of  the  greatest 
impediments  to  the  progress  of  Southern  Italy ;  *  but,'  as  Count 
MaiSei  justly  says,  *  if  brigandage  had  no  support  but  its  own 
strength,  a  fourth  of  the  troops  which  have  been  contending  with 
it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  put  it  down.' 

The  losses  sustained  between  the  years  1860  and  1864  bj  the 
brigand  hordes  which  have  kept  the  Neajiolitan  provinces  in  a 
state  of  chronic  anarchy,  show  that  the  work  of  extermination 
is  not  being  inefiiciently  performed : — 

Brigands  shot  ][6ze(nited1 1088 

•Killed  in  conflict  with  the  troops       ..     2418 

Total  killed      8451 

Taken  prisoners 2768 

Total        ..      ..     \.      ..     6219 

In  the  same  period  932  brigands  voluntarily  surrendered.     A 
story  is  related  by  Count  MafTei  which  shows  that  there  exists 
a   certain   sense   of  honour  even   among  these   outlaws.      The 
General  Officer  in  command  of  the  military  division  of  Avellino 
came  suddenly  upon  a  party  of  fourteen  brigands.     Surprised  and 
surrounded,  they  requested   permission  to  attend   mass   at  the 
nearest  church  before  they  surrendered,  stipulating  only  for  their 
lives.     As  Christmas  was  at  hand,  they  asked  permission  afier 
mass  to  spend  that  holiday  with  their  friends,  pledging  them- 
selves to  return  on  a  stated  day.    The  officer,  curious  to  ascertain 
whether  the  word  of  a  brigand  could  be  trusted,  granted  their 
request,  and,  to  his  surprise,  all  returned  at  the  time  appointed, 
but   accompanied   by   eleven   more   brigands,   who  voluntarily 
surrendered.      Touched   by   their   honesty,    the   officer   desired 
them  to  ^o  home  again  until   the  first  day  of  the  new  year, 
and  to  return  on  the  second.     They  all  reappeared,  but  with 
twenty  additional  brigands,  who  also  gave  themselves  up.     This 
proves  that   conciliation   may   not  be   without   its  advantages. 
We  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  each  commune  had  been  made 
responsible  for  the  acts  committed  within  its  bounds. 

A  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Italian  Government  in 
1861  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  for  removing  from  the  country 
the  disgrace  of  brigandage.  The  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission include  the  diffusion  of  education,  the  extinction  of  certain 
feudal  privileges  which  have  been  found  to  operate  unfavourably 
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on  the  condition  of  the  peasant,  the  drainage  of  marsh  lands,  the 
encouragement  of  public  works,  and,  above  all,  the  construction 
of  roads.  No  country  in  Europe,  not  even  excepting  Spain,  is 
so  ill  provided  with  roads  as  Italy.  The  Government  of  ancient 
Rome  constructed  great  military  ways,  and  made  a  few  roads  for 
the  convenience  of  the  luxurious  patricians  leading  to  fashionable 
watering-places,  such  as  Baia;  and  Naples ;  but  the  country  south  of 
the  capital  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  shepherds,  and  roads  were 
therefore  scarcely  required.  La  Basilicata,  a  province  nearly  equal 
in  extent  to  the  whole  of  Tuscany,  is  to  the  present  day  almost 
entirely  without  carriage  roads.  The  inhabitants  of  such  a 
country  must  nec^sarily  be  unable  to  hold  much  intercourse 
even  with  such  small  centres  of  civilisation  as  exist,  and  commerce 
must  be  almost  unknown.  The  immense  tract  which  separates 
the  Abruzzi  from  La  Capitanata  is  equally  destitute  of  roads. 
Beneventum,  situated  in  a  cul  de  sac^  has  only  that  leading  towards 
Rome  and  Naples.  In  the  province  of  the  Neapolitan  capital 
itself  twenty-four  communes  are  totally  unprovided  with  roads ; 
and  of  the  whole  1848  communes  of  the  former  Neapolitan 
kingdom,  there  were,  in  1860,  1321  entirely  without  carriage 
ways. 

Something  has  already  been  done  by  the  Italian  Government 
to  supply  a  want  so  indispensable  to  the  progp'ess  of  the  country. 
Military  roads  have  been  cut  through  the  peninsula  of  Monte 
Gargano,  and  it  is  consequently  no  longer  infested  by  banditti. 
An  interesting  account  is  given  by  Count  MafFei,  in  his  well- 
written  and  instructive  book,  of  some  of  the  public  works  which 
have  had  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  suppression  of  brigandage, 
and  by  means  of  which  it  will,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  be 
eventually  completely  put  down : — 

*  The  "  Selva  delle  Grotte," '  he  says,  *  a  regular  primeval  forest, 
which  might  have  sheltered  a  whole  army  in  its  recesses,  is  now 
pierced  by  numerous  roads  and  guarded  by  a  block-house,  the  breast- 
work of  which  is  sufficient  to  stop  brigands.  The  old  Papal  fief 
of  Beneventum  will  soon  be  furrowed  by  spacious  roads,  which 
already  stretch  out  in  every  direction,  defending  it  against  any  future 
incursion,  for  brigands  carefully  avoid  the  vicinity  of  frequented 
paths ;  and  the  railway  uniting  Turin  and  Foggia  has  at  last  not 
only  pacified  but  given  life  to  the  most  distant  regions  on  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic.  When  Victor  Emmanuel  inaugurated  it,  he  crossed 
all  the  provinces  which  had  once  been  the  theatre  of  the  most  cruel 
deeds  of  violence  without  meeting  a  single  bandit.  From  the  Tronto, 
where  he  left  the  railway,  to  Naples,  the  road  followed  by  the  royal 
cortege  resembled  a  street  crowded  with  groups  of  armed  peasants, 
who  were  to  be  seen  at  every  step.  The  foreign  ministers,  who 
accompanied    the    King,    looked    with    astonishment,  perhaps    not 
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withont  tdur^  on  tliQia  thflwnihi  of  maaktit^  lAifih,  Ij  iiiiihilrn»  ok^ 
M  a  sign  of  joy,  m^  hare  been  firad  into  the  loyal  cttziagCL 
Hftppilj,  howerer,  nothing  occnxrod  to  rooil  the  mgniioanoe  of  that 
splendid  demonfltration,  and  from  one  end  of  the  ooimtxy  to  the  oiher, 
the  anned  mtdtitude  made  the  air  reeonnd  with  one  ery  of  joy,  ^  Yi¥» 
Yittor  Emmanuele !— Y iya  Italia  f " 

*So«them  Iftalj  has  abreadj  quite  a  new  aspect.  The  traTeDo* 
who  should  leaye  the  railway  and  Tentnre  into  the  passes  of  the 
Apennines,  would  now  find  that  ereiywhere  the  roads  are  sooored 
bj  momited  gendarmes  escorting  the  passengers.  WhereiFer  a  forest 
sketches  down  into  a  Tallej,  a  block-house  is  erected,  and  all  the 
approaches  are  carefolly  patrolled.  On  the  moomtain,  once  haunted 
by  briguids,  is  an  encampment  of  Beisaglieri,  who,  pointing  to  ihe 
loftiest  peaks  overhead,  tell  the  anxious  traTeller  that  the  last 
brigands  have  found  a  shelter  there,  where  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
them ;  but  that  the  coming  winter  will,  in  all  probability,  force  Hkeaat 

from  their  last  reftige.' 

• 

The  moral  remedies  for  the  plague  of  brigandage*— the  sad 
inheritance  from  long  ages  of  misgovemment  and  neglect — 
remain  in  a  great  degree  to  be  applied ;  but  too  mudi  praise 
can  scarcely  be  bestowed  upon  the  Italian  Goremment  for 
its  exertions  to  promote  education,  although,  in  proportion  to 
the  work  to  be  accomplished,  elementary  instructioii  may  be 
said  to  be  still  almost  in  its  infancy  in  Italy.  The  progress 
made  in  primary  instruction  is  greater  in  Piedmont  than  in  other 

Cof  the  kingdom.*  The  statistics  of  public  instruction, 
^ver,  even  in  the  Sardinian  territories,  did  not  for  some 
years,  even  after  the  constitutional  rSffime  was  established,  show 
very  satisfactory  results ;  nor  could  the  education  of  Lombardy, 
before  its  incorporation  with  Piedmont,  be  considered  other- 
wise  than  very  low,  compared  with  even  the  least-advanced  of 
other  European  States.  The  progress  which  has  been  since 
made  is  considerable.  Not  only  have  elementary  schools  been 
opened  in  almost  every  commune,  but  numerous  training-schools 
have  been  established,  and  lay  masters  are  being  substituted 
for  ecclesiastical  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  procured.  According 
to  a  recent  return  there  are  only  340  communes,  out  of  the  7730 
which  the  kingdom  contains,  now  unprovided  with  elementary 
schools.  The  Sicilian  provinces  have  doubled  the  number  of 
their  schools;  those  of  tne  Romagna  have  tripled  them.  The 
greatest  desire  is  everywhere  displayed  for  instruction  by  the  un- 
educated adult  population — a  very  hopeful  symptom  for  Italy, — 

*  In  the  Neapolitan  prorinces,  with  a  popolation  of  7,000,000,  there  are  onlj 
2500  schoolmasters,  whereas  within  the  territory  which  constituted  the  ibrmer 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  with  a  popolatioa  of  only  4,000,000,  there  are  7150. 
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for  according  to  the  last  coosos,  out  of  21,777,534  inliabitaiitSy 
there  were  16,9999701  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  If 
ignorance  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  crime,  it  is  some- 
what prematore  to  talk  of  dispensing  with  the  services  of  the 
execatiooer.  The  provinces  in  which  brigandage  has  most  pre- 
vailed are  precisely  those  in  which  education  has  been  most 
neglected;  while  in  those  districts  where  popular  instruction 
had  most  advanced  brigandage  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
The  progress  which  educaticm  has  made  in  the  city  of  Naples  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the  change  of  government. 
Fifty  new  schools  have  heea  opened  by  the  municipality,  and 
sixteen  ev«ung  institutions  have  heea  established,  wh«re  thousands 
of  workmen,  with  the  characteristic  quickness  of  the  Neapolitan, 
not  only  learned  in  two  months  to  read  and  write,  but  beoune  so 
&r  conversant  with  arithmetic  as  to  sustain  in  it  very  satisfactory 
examinaticns. 

The  increase  of  trade  has  been  very  marked  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  The  commercial  revival  has  been  most 
conspicuous  in  Genoa,  Sicily,  and  Naples.  The  trade  of  Genoa 
has  far  outstripped  the  capacity  of  the  port  for  its  accommoda- 
tion, and  has  rendered  necessary  a  considerable  extension  of 
its  piers  and  wharves,  and  the  removal  ot  the  naval  arsenal  to 
La  Spezzia.  An  unwonted  activity  pervades  other  cities.  Naples 
has  become  a  hive  of  animated  industry.  The  cid  decayed  towns 
of  the  Adriatic  have  awakened  from  the  sleep  of  centuries  and 
are  feeling  the  pulsations  of  a  new  commercial  life.  The  trade  of 
Italy,  however,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  population,  is  the 
smallest  in  Europe.  With  twenty-two  millions  of  inhabitants, 
its  exports  and  imports  amount  only  to  twelve  millions  sterling;  . 
whereas  the  exports  alone  of  France  amount  to  forty-four  millions, 
and  those  of  Belgium  exceed  those  of  Italy  by  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  The  impulse  given  to  the  coasting-trade  has,  however, 
been  very  great,  and  the  vessels  employed  in  it  being  chiefly 
native,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  a  greatly-increased  inter- 
course between  the  different  provinces — a  very  £eivourable  omen 
of  their  permanent  union. 

The  Italian  kingdom,  from  its  geographical  position  and  large 
seafaring  population,  naturally  aspires  to  become  a  first-rate  naval 
power.  To  form  an  efficient  marine  has,  therefore,  been  one  of 
the  primary  objects  of  its  ambition.  The  constitution  of  a  new 
maritime  power  in  the  Mediterranean  is  not  without  its  interest 
to  England.  We  do  not,  however,  regard  any  possible  future 
development  of  Italian  naval  strength  with  the  slightest  degree 
of  distrust  Common  principles  of  government  and  common 
commercial  and  political  interests  would,  doubtless,  place  Italy 
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on  the  side  of  England  in  any  general  European  convulsion,  or 
insure,  at  least,  its  neutrality.  We  give  below  an  accurate  return 
of  the  present  strength  of  the  Italian  navy.* 

The  numerous  harbours  of  the  coasts  are  being  deepoied, 
enlarged,  and  fortified.  Foremost  among  these,  and  planned  as 
it  were  by  nature  for  the  shelter  of  a  great  navy,  is  the  gulf  of 
Spezzia,  a  haven  capable  of  accommodating  all  the  fleets  of 
Europe,  and  in  a  short  time  to  be  the  naval  arsenal  of  the  neir 
kingdom.  The  town,  standing  at  the  head  of  a  deep  inlet,  has 
been  compared,  in  point  of  situation,  to  Belfast ;  but,  instead  of 
having  a  valley  in  its  rear,  Spezzia  is  environed  by  mountains,  on 
the  slopes  of  which  flourish  almost  all  the  rich  productions  of  the 
plain.  The  great  capacity  of  the  gulf  of  Spezzia  for  a  maritime 
station  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and 
the  construction  of  a  dock-yard  on  its  shores  was  one  of  the 
projects  which  he  entertained  for  the  advancement  of  Italy. 
The  realization  of  this  project  by  the  Italian  Government  is  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  sagacity  and  energy  of  the  late  G>ttnt 
Cavour. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy  an  establishment  almost  equal 
to  that  of  Spezzia  in  importance  is  about  to  be  created.  Tarento 
— the  ancient  Tarentum,  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Magna  Graecia 
and  the  rival  of  Rome, — had  long  been  a  port  of  some  importance, 
but  it  is  now  about  to  be  converted  into  a  naval  station,  and  the 
salt  lake  in  its  vicinity  into  a  royal  dockyard.  Brindisi,  the 
ancient  Brundusium,  which  had  retained  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  importance  which  it  derived  from  having  been  the  port  of 
cmbarcation  from  Italy  to  Greece  and  the  Eastern  Provinces  of 

4  fint-class frigates        of  36  guns — ^900  horsepower. 

7  second-class  frigates of  26      ,,     700 

2  corvettes       of  20       ,,     400 

2  corvettes        of  12       ,,     150 

2  gun-boate      of    5       ,,     300 

1  cupola  ship  (constmctuig)  . .      ..     of    2      ,,     700 
Total  irou-clads  18. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  sanction  of  the  Parliament  has  been  obtained  for 
the  construction  of  4  more  iron-dads. 

Wooden  Fled. 
1  screw  line-of-battle  ship     ..     ..     of  64  gnns — 450  horse  power. 

8  screw  fri^tes      of  54       ,»     600        ,, 

4  sailing  frigates     of  36       ,, 

3  paddle  steamers of  10      ,,    450        ,, 

7  paddle  steamers of    6       ,,     350        ., 

1 5  paddle  steamers of    3       ,,     from  120  to  300  H.  P. 

8  sailing  brigs of  10       ,, 

6  screw  eunboats of    4      ,,      60  horse  power. 

20  troop  ships. 
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die  Roman  world,  will  in  a  short  time  be  one  of  the  first  em- 
poriums of  the  Adriatic  for  the  trade  of  the  East,  after  being 
connected  with  Northern  and  Central  Italy  by  a  railway  now 
completed  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  which,  when  the  passage 
under  or  over  that  chain  has  been  effected  by  rail,  will  shorten  the 
distance  from  England  to  India  by  forty  hours,*  and  open  a  route 
to  the  East  which  may  supersede  those  by  Marseilles  and  Trieste. 
The  progress  which  the  construction  of  railways  has  already 
made  is  surprising.  In  1859  the  lines  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  exceeded  those  of  all  the  rest  of  Italy.  In 
that  year  Italy  contained  only  1472  kilometres  of  railway ;  they 
now  exceed  3165  kilometres,  representing  a  capital  of  forty  millions 
sterling.  The  configuration  of  the  country  is  not  un&vourable 
to  the  construction  of  great  trunk-lines  from  the  east,  and  their 
prolongation  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  is  not  attended  with 
any  considerable  engineering  difiiculties.  The  single  railway  of 
the  province  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  which  Naples  is  situated, 
which  for  twelve  years  had  not  extended  beyond  Capua,  is  now 
completed  as  far  as  Rome.  A  survey  has  been  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Calabrian  lines,  and  two  additional  railways  are 
proposed  for  establishing  a  communication  between  the-  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Adriatic  from  two  different  points  of  the 
Neapolitan,  coast.  From  Beneventum  a  line  is  projected  which 
will  place  that  city  and  province  in  communication  with  the  rest 
of  Italy,  and  by  lieing  extended  to  Foggia,  form  the  most  im- 
portant line  of  communication  between  die  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Adriatic.  The  lines  which  have  penetrated  the 
Abruzzi  have,  as  we  have  before  observed,  already  considerably 
modified  the  condition  of  that  province,  although  everything 
which  could  be  effected  by  the  brigand  chiefs  was  tried  to  obstruct 
their  progress,  with  an  instinctive  conviction  that  the  first  whistle 
of  a  locomotive  would  portend  the  speedy  extinction  of  their  occu- 

Ktion.  In  these  districts  everything  is  already  transformed ;  the 
K>urers  have  returned  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  the  long- 
desert^  fields  again  wave  with  grain,  and  the  shepherds  conduct 
their  flocks  in  security  over  the  plains.  Italian  engineers  are 
driving  the  locomotive  through  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
Apennines ;  and  it  is  but  during  the  present  year  that  a  line  was 
completed  from  Bologna  to  Pistoia  and  Florence,  after  having 

*  At  the  present  moment  the  time  employed  between  Paris  and  Alexandria  by 
railway  and  the  carriage-road  oyer  Mount  Cenis  is  140  hours  25  minutes,  while  by 
Marseilles  it  is  168  houn.  It  is  but  fair  to  warn  the  Italian  Companies  that,  with- 
'•ut  comfortable  hotel  accommodation  and  proper  travelling  arrangements,  they 
most  not  expect  the  orerland  passengers  between  India  and  England  to  adopt  the 
xottte  through  Italy. 
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threaded  the  defiles  of  Central  Italj.     The  tannel  under  Mount 
Cenis,  a  woric  which  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  triamplis 
of  the  nineteenth  centmy,  is  steadily,  if  slowl  j,  progi^ssin^,  and 
in  the  mean  time  a  railway  ever  the  Alps  is  in  contempUtion,  tike 
successful  construction  of  which  will  effisct  a  total  change  in  tbe 
communications  of  mountainous  countries.     The  projected  line  is 
intended  to  fill  the  break  which  exists  in  the  railroads  between 
France  and  Italy  for  forty>seven  miles,  and  a  nhort  experimental 
line  has  been  constructed  between  Lanslebourg  and  the  summit 
of  Mount  Cenis,  upon  which  engines  have  been  running  witii 
▼ery  heavy  loads  with  perfect  success,  and  the  ascent  has  been 
accomplished  in  eight  minutes  and  a  half.     The  principle  whicis 
has  been  adopted  in  engineering  traction  is  the  source  of  this 
remarkable  success.     By  a  system  of  horisontal  driving-wheels 
acting  upon  a  middle  rail,  gradients  of  one  in  twelve  can  be  over-* 
come,  while  those  of  one  in  twenty-five  or  one  in  thirty  have 
hitherto  only  been  considered  practicable.     The  cost  of  a  perni*- 
nent  independent  summit-line  with  a  wider  gauge  has  been  esti- 
mated not  to  exceed  one-6)urth  of  the  cost  of  the  tnnneL     When 
this  undertaking*  is  completed  the  journey  over  the  Alps  will 

be 

*  A  few  exttBeto  fhm  Captain  Tyler^i  Iveid  Kepoit  to  the  Board  of  Tnde» 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  23rd  June,  ISSS,  will  serve  ttf^ 
illostrate  the  natare  of  this  important  enterprise : — 

'  The  gradients  contemplated  were  sach  as  could  not  be  sarmonnted  by  any 
locomotive  engine  working  with  a  load  on  the  ordinary  sjrstem  of  trusting  to  its 
weight  fbr  adhesion  between  its  wheels  'and  the  rails ;  and  it  was  conadeied  that 
the  best  method  of  obtaining  extra  adhesion  would  be  by  the  reTival  of  a  system^ 
long  since  patented,  but  never  carried  out,  of  adding  a  third  rail  between  the 
ordinary  bearing  rails,  to  be  acted  upon  by  horizontal  driying-irheels  on  the 


'  A  loooraotive  engine  was  accordingly  constracted  from  one  of  a  number  of 
designs  which  hsTe  been  patented  and  described  by  Mr.  Fell,  with  two  puts- 
of  horizontal  as  well  as  two  pain  of  Tertical  driving-wheels. 

'The  only  peoaliarit^  Cbeaide  the  steep  gradients  and  shaip  curves)  eoiasiAs 
in  the  addition  of  a  midoie  rail  (of  the  same  section)  which  is  laid  on  its  side 
between  the  other  two,  and  at  an  elevation  (to  its  centre)  of  7}  inches  above 
them.  This  nul  is  sopportM  partly  on  cast  and  partly  on  wrought  iron  chaixs» 
weighing  20  lbs.  each  at  the  joints,  and  16  lbs.  each  in  the  tntenncdiate  traces. 

'  The  whole  line  from  St.  IGchel  to  Susa  will  be  on  average  gradients  (snp^ 
posing  the  culminating  point  in  the  middle)  of  1  in  25*6.  The  steepest  gradient 
-will  M  1  in  12,  and  a  middle  ndl  will  be  added  to  the  permanent  way  for  ail 
gradients  steeper  than  1  in  26. 

*  There  will  be  ten  level  crossings  of  the  road,  and  six  of  them  on  gradienta 
steeper  than  1  in  25.  The  middle  rail  will  be  left  out  at  the  point  of  crossin|p 
in  some  of  these  cases,  and  will  probably  be  passed  by  tamps  {tot  animak  and 
vehicles  using  the  road)  in  others. 

'  The  covered  wa3r8  on  different  parts  of  the  mountain  will  extead,  altogether,, 
over  from  12  to  15'  kilom^res  (7^  to  9J  English  miles),  but  the  latter  amoant  has 
been  provided  lor.  They  will  be  of  three  descriptions,  cospfprisiag  a  wciodea 
roof  and  sides  for,  say  5  kilometres,  to  keep  off  light  falling  snow;  m  structure 
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be  effected  in  little  more  than  four,  instead  of  nine  hours ;  and 
although  the  tunnel  will  probably  supersede  the  mountain  rail- 
way for  travelling,  the  latter  will  be  an  important  addition  to  the 
fiicilities  for  6ommercial  traffic  between  Italy  and  the  north  of 
Enrope.  The  improvements  which  have  been  efiected  in  travel- 
ling in  the  present  age  will  be  nowhere  so  astonishing  as  in  the 
region  of  the  Alps.  It  may  be  almost  within  the  memory  of  some 
yet  living  that  it  was  considered  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modem 
civilisation  that  it  had  become  possible  to  travel  in  a  carriage 
across  mountains  which  before  could  only  be  ascended  by  relays 
of  chairmen,  or  on  the  backs  of  mules ;  and  when  a  sort  of  wicker 
sledge,  called  a  ramassCy  was  used  for  descending  from  the  highest 
part  of  the  Mount  Cenis  pass,  in  which  a  traveller  committed 
himself  to  the  skill  of  a  guide,  whose  feet  acted  as  a  helm  for 
directing  ^e  light  vehicle  and  which  effected  the  transit  of  five 
miles  in  seven  minutes  along  the  slopes  of  tremendous  precipices, 
where  one  false  movement  of  the  conductor  would  have  precipi*- 
tated  the  traveller  and  himself  into  the  abyss  below. 

A  great  strain  has  undoubtedly  been  imposed  upon  the  finances 
of  the  Italian  kingdom  by  these  and  other  industrial  under- 
takings, to  which  it  has  perhaps  been  somewhat  prodigal  of  its 
guarantee,  as  well  as  by  the  enormous  military  and  naval  esta- 
blishments which  it  is  thought  expedient  to  keep  up.  Count 
Arrivabene,  however,  in  his  tract  on  Italian  finance,  takes  a 
hopeful  view  of  the  financial  condition  of  his  country.      ^  Ad- 

of  woi)d»  strengthened  by  iron,  for  7  kilometres,  as  «  protection  where  the  snow 
drifts  in  deep  masses ;  and  a  strong  masonry  arch,  for  8  kilometres,  in  passing 
the  Tarions  runs  of  the  avalanches. 

'  There  are  no  exact  records  of  the  amount  of  snow  that  falls  upon  the  Mont 
Cenis ;  but  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  clearing  it  sufficiently  to  keep  the  road 
open  for  traffic  is  at  present  about  12,000  fhmcs  annually,  as  against  81,900  fhmcs 
on  the  average  ibr  the  St.  Gotliard.  The  cost  of  clearing  it  for  th«  use  of  the 
railway,  and  the  difficulties  which  it  would  occasion  to  railway  traffic,  would  be 
small,  compared  with  its  present  cost  and  the  difficulties  of  the  road-traffic.  ^ 

'  Few  would,  in  the  first  instance,  either  contemplate  or  witness  expeiiments 
u^nsQch  steep  gradients,  and  round  such  sharp  curves  on  the  mountain  side, 
without  a  feeling  that  much  extra  risk  must  be  incurred,  and  that  the  conse- 
quences of  a  fractured  coupling,  or  a  broken  tyre,  or  a  vehicle  leaving  the  rails, 
would  on  such  a  Une  be  oonnderably  aggravated. 

'  But  there  is  an  element  of  safe^  in  this  system  of  locomotiTe  working  whidi 
no  other  railway  possesses. 

'  The  middle  rail  not  onlv  serves  to  enable  the  engine  to  surmount,  and  to 
draw  its  train  up  these  gradients,  but  it  also  affords  a  means  of  applying  any 
required  amount  of  extra  break-power  for  checking  the  speed,  or  for  stopping 
any  detached  vehicles  during  the  descent ;  and  it  further  acts,  by  the  use  of 
horizontal  guiding  wheels  on  the  different  vehicles,  as  a  most  perfect  safeguard, 
to  prevent  engines,  carriages,  or  waggons  from  leaving  the  rails,  in  consequence, 
either  of  defects  in  the  bearing-rails  or  of  ftilnre  in  any  part  of  the  rolling-ctock. 
The  safest  portions  of  the  prcnosed  railway  ought,  indeed,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, to  be  those  on  which,  the  giadicnts  being  steeper  tlnn  1  in  S5»  the  middle 
rail  will  be  employed/ 
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mitting/  he  sajs,  Hhat  Italian  securities  have  fallen  and  are 
falling  with  a  disheartening  persistence,  as  if  thej  were  those 
of  some  South  American  Republic,  and  that  if  enormous 
deficits  are  to  continue  uninterruptedly  for  the  ndkt  five  or  six 
years  as  they  have  for  the  last  five,  without  any  serious  effort 
being  made  to  check  them,  it  is  clear  that  dbe  result  must 
be  disastrous  to  the  country;' — he  yet  shows,  that  the  Budget 
for  1865  presented  by  the  present  Minister  of  Finance,  ez« 
hi  bits  a  reduction  in  the  estimates  of  more  than  2,000,0002. 
over  the  preceding  year,  and  a  reduction  of  the  deficit  from 
8,280,000/.  in  1865,  to  4,000,000/.  in  1866,  even  assuming  that 
the  army  will  not  be  materially  reduced ;  but  if  an  extensive 
disarmament  should  become  possible,  an  equilibrium  between 
revenue  and  expenditure  would  be  immediately  established. 
On  a  review  of  the  whole  financial  situation  it  is  thought  that 
if  peace  should  be  preserved  for  a  few  years,  the  Italian  kingdom 
may  exhibit  a  debt  of  250,000,000/.  and  a  revenue  of  30,000,000i 
Such  a  financial  position  would  not  be  very  unsatisfactory,  when 
the  great  resources  and  commercial  spirit  of  the  country  are  taken 
into  account.     The  average  annual  taxation  per  head  in  Italy  at 

J  resent  is  only  1/.,  whereas  in  Great  Britain  it  is  2/.  6s,  Sd.;  in 
loUand,  2/.  6«.  Sd. ;  in  France,  2/. ;  in  Austria,  1/. ;  in  Russia, 
16«.  8^. ;  and  in  Spain,  1/.  lOi.  Italy,  with  its  intelligent  popu* 
lation,  its  roads  and  railways  completed,  and  animated  by  the 
vivifying  influence  of  free  institutions,  ought  surely  to  be  able  to 
contribute  to  the  resources  of  the  State  as  much  per  head  as  Spain  ; 
in  which  case  the  public  income  would  exceed  30,000,000/.,  and 
all  financial  difficulties  would  disappear. 

Although  the  desire  to  complete  the  kingdom  of  Italy  by  the 
annexation  of  Venetia  is  both  strong  and  general,  no  Italian  com- 
mander, we  conceive,  would  be  rash  enough  to  venture  to  lead  a 
young  however  spirited  army,  against  the  strongest  military  posi- 
tion in  Europe  occupied  in  force  by  some  of  die  most  carefully 
trained  troops  in  the  world.*  The  passionate  earnestness  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  Venetia  which  pervades  all  classes,  renders,  we  fear, 
any  considerable  reduction  of  the  regular  army  of  Italy  for  the  pre- 
sent almost  impossible ;  for  it  would  be  considered  as  almost  tanta- 
mount to  an  abandonment  of  the  national  cause,  and  would  produce 
the  most  serious  discontent  The  army  is  maintained  in  its  present 
strength  rather,  we  believe,  to  satisfy  public  opinion,  than  for  any 
anticipated  aggression  upon  Austria,  which  no  statesman  could 

*  The  Italian  anny  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1865,  was  composed  of  251,606  men 
under  arms,  and  of  130,128  absent  on  unlimited  leave,  but  liable  at  any  moment  to 
be  called  to  their  colours ;  the  whole  giving  a  total  of  381,735,  exclusive  of  officers. 
There  is  also  a  very  large  force  of  Nation^  Guards. 
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seriously  desire.  The  army  in  the  transitional  state  of  Italy  is  not, 
however,  without  an  important  use.  General  Delia  Marmora 
recently  declared  in  his  place  in  the  Chamber,  that  it  was  not  only 
the  best  school  of  civilisation  which  the  country  afforded,  but  the 
most  intelligible  symbol  of  Italian  unity.  Drawn  from  the  various 
provinces,  and  animated  by  a  sentiment  of  military  honour  and 
by  a  zeal  for  the  Italian  flag,  the  amalgamation  of  its  ranks  is 
now  so  complete  that  provincial  dialects  are  rapidly  disappearing 
in  the  use  of  a  language  common  to  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
Austria,  it  is  well  known,  maintains  that  the  Quadrilateral  is 
essential  to  her  defence;*  and  while  neither  party  chooses  to 
renounce  its  rights  or  its  pretensions,  both  must  go  on  ruining 
themselves  by  military  expenditure. 

Italy  has  had  no  independent  political  existence  since  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  excepting  perhaps  during  the  brief 
domination  of  its  Gothic  kings.  ^The  victim,'  says  the  historian 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  *  by  turns  of  selfish  and  sanguinary  factions, 
Italy  fell  like  a  star  from  its  place  in  heaven :  she  saw  her  harvests 
trodden  down  by  the  hoofs  of  the  stranger,  and  the  blood  of  her 
children  wasted  in  quarrels  not  their  own— a  long  and  not  un- 
merited retribution  for  the  tyranny  of  Rome.'  Notwithstanding 
the  long  political  abasement  of  Italy  the  hope  of  its  revival 
seems  never  to  have  been  abandoned.  Sismondi,  in  com- 
menting upon  certain  popular  demonstrations  of  his  time,  says 
that  the  internal  dissensions  by  which  Italy  had  been  deso- 
lated in  the  Middle  Ages  would  certainly  revive  whenever  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  form  a  nation  and  to  constitute  a 
single  government,  and  would  make  its  political  unity  an  impos* 
sibility.  The  prediction  of  the  brilliant  historian  has  not  as  yet 
been  realised,  perhaps,  because  the  modem  agencies  for  com- 
bination and  union  are  stronger  than  any  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to.  To  the  attentive  observer  of  the  present  state  of 
Italy,  the  circumstance  that  is  perhaps  most  deserving  of  notice 
and  admiration  is  the  complete  abandonment  of  those  local  or 
provincial  jealousies,  which  were  considered  as  insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  the  existence  of  an  united  Italy.  From  one  extremity 
to  the  other  of  the  peninsula  the  great,  the  paramount  feeling 
is  well  expressed  in  the  three  words,  '^Siamo  tutti  Italiani." 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  traits  connected  with  the  reoi^nisa^ 
tion  of  Italy  has  been  ^e  restoration  by  the  municipality  of 

*  The  reasons  which  seem  to  justify  Austria  in  clinging  so  tenaciously  to 
Venetia  were  ably  stated  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution  in  1863,  by  Bonamy  Price,  Esq.  It  has  since  been  published.  The 
recent  conduct  of  Austria  goes  far  to  depriTe  her  of  the  benefit  of  any  argument 
drawn  from  treaty  right  or  from  public  law. 
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Genoa  to  Piia  of  tke  mastive  chains  which  once  protected  the 
entrance  of  that  port,  and  whidi  were  carried  off  in  triani[di  and 
long  displayed  bj  the  Grenoese  as  the  symbol  of  their  rival's 
humiliation*  The  moderation  which  has  marked  the  political 
transformation  of  Italy,  and  the  entire  absence  of  all  reroln* 
tionary  excesses,  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to 
the  Italian  people.  The  success  of  constitutional  government 
has  hitherto  been  complete,  although  the  impulsive  nature  of  the 
Italians  was  not  calculated  to  render  the  task  of  ruling  an  easy 
one,  or  to  make  the  transition  from  despotism  to  free  institutions 
other  than  hazardous.  The  mass  of  the  population  may  peihaps 
be  scarcely  conscious  of  the  political  dignity  whidi  their  coun^ 
has  acquired,  but  they  can  comprehend  the  importance  of  a  diange 
which  has  produced  a  marked  improvement  in  their  material 
condition,  and  a  sensible  increase  in  the  money^value  of  their 
labour.  Every  class  and  interest  has  in  efiect  benefited  by  the 
transformation  of  Italy.  The  shopkeeper  recognises  it  in  the 
increase  of  his  business,  the  agriculturist  in  an  advance  of  prices, 
and  the  landed  proprietor  in  the  rise  of  his  rents.  Increased 
intercourse  has  sprang  up  between  the  {Ht>vinces.  The  natives 
of  the  north  have  flocked  in  numbers  to  the  south,  cairyii^  widi 
them  those  habits  of  industry  and  self-reliance  for  whidi  they 
are  distinguished.  Nor  have  the  southern  Italians  been  slow 
to  transfer  their  labour  to  markets  in  which  th^  believed  diey 
could  obtain  for  it  a  higher  remuneration.  Turin  numbered 
among  its  populaUon  at  tl^  last  census  twenty  thonsaod  labourers 
and  artisans  who  had  emigrated  to  it  from  the  Neapolitan  pro> 
vittce.  The  municipalities  and  ccmimunes  are  everywhere  be- 
stirring themselves  in  the  work  of  local  improv^nent ;  schools  of 
mining  and  agriculture  are  awakening  enterprise  ;  the  universities 
are  once  more  crowded  with  students;  great  ecclesiastical 
reforms  have  already  been  effM:ted,  and  the  general  spirit  of 
inquixy  whidi  has  been  aroused  ravlers  the  position  of  the 
Papacy  more  precarious  in  the  land  of  its  origin  than  in  any 
country  which  still  bows  to  its  auUiority  or  acquiesces  in  its 
spiritual  pretensions. 

The  people  of  Italy,  we  believe,  rejoice  in  the  failure  of  the 
recent  negociations  between  the  Italian  Government  and  the 
Vatican,  because  terms  were  insisted  upon  by  the  Papacy  whidi 
would  have  been  quite  incompatible  with  the  independence  of 
the  Italian  kingdom.  And  yet  one  might  have  expected  that 
the  hierarchy  would  have  seen  the  expediency  of  making  some 
arrangem^it  with  the  Italian  Government,  if  only  with  a  view 
to  its  own  protection,  when  the  French  shall  have  quitted  Rome. 
Be  tliis  as  it   may,  ^the  late  Ministerial  Address  |Homises  to 
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adopt  measures  for  the  abolition  of  monastic  establishments^ 
and  the  application  of  their  property  to  purposes  of  education, 
charity,  and  local  improvement,  while  it  expresses  a  resolution 
to  abstain  from  all  overtures  to  Rome. 

The  result  of  the  municipal  elections  in  Florence,  the  new 
capital,  is  favourable  to  peace  and  order,  and  to  the  moderate 
pajty — the  members  returned  being  chosen  from  the  principal 
aristocratic  families,  the  better  class  of  tradesmen,  &c.,  and  the 
Garibaldian  element  being  excluded. 

The  difficulties  to  which  the  Italian  kingdom  is  now  exposed 
are  much  greater  from  within  than  from  without  It  is  in  a 
great  degree  the  master  of  its  own  destinies.  Nothing  but  its 
own  imprudence,  or  a  most  improbable  combination  against  its 
nationality,  can  now  afkct  its  position;  but  as  an  individual 
n^ho  makes  undue  haste  to  be  rich  often  finds  himself  suddenly 
insolvent,  so  a  nation  which  overtaxes  its  strength  in  an  endeavour 
to  be  prematurely  powerful  e]qposes  itself  to  the  imminent  danger 
of  collapse.  To  consolidate  what  has  been  acquired,  perfect  its 
interior  economy,  and  impose  a  prudent  restraid't  on  even  its 
legitimate  desires,  is  the  true  mode  of  increasing  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  Europe.  Nor,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  have  the 
statesmen  of  Italy  hitherto  failed  to  recognise  the  nature  of  the 
task  before  them.  They  have,  considering  the  difficulties  of  their 
position,  been  successful  in  guiding  their  country  through  a 
dangerous  crisis.  They  have  baffled  all  attempts  to  drag  it  into 
a  rash  and  reckless  war,  and  to  bring  about  a  crisis  pregnant  with 
the  most  fatal  consequences.  By  persevering  in  a  policy  thus 
successfully  commenced,  Italy  may  acquire  a  prosperity  not 
unworthy  of  its  ancient  commercial  importance,  and  a  dignity 
suitable  to  the  great  part  which  it  has  acted  in  the  history  and 
civilisation  of  the  world. 


/^^  Art.  IV. — 1.   77ie  Poems  of  JVirdhrop  Mackwcrth  Praed;  with  a 
Memoir.  .  By  the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge.     Second  edition. 
London,  1864. 
2.  Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  Richard  Monckton  MUnes, 
Lord  Houghton,     London,  1863. 

WE  wish  in  the  following  pages  to  give  some  notice  of  two 
recent  En^ish  poets.  Whatever  rank  in  their  art  may 
be  ultimately  assigned  to  them,  they  will  hold  a  place  of  their 
own  in  our  literature ;  and,  meantime,  they  appear  to  us  well 
worthy  of  attention,  not  only  on  account  of  their  individual 
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genioB,   bat  of  the   special  direction   in  which  the  genius    of 
each   has  been  rzercised.      Both   Praed  and   Loid   Hoagbcoo 
have  given   ns   poenu  of  merit    which  refer  to  past    tunes  ; 
bat   it  is  those   portions   of  their  vene  which  touch  on  con- 
temporary life,  manners^  and  feelings  from  diflerent  points  of 
vieWy  that  are  likelj  to.  retain  their  names  in  the  remembimnce 
of  Englishmen.    This  has  been  sometimes  expressed  bj  qw?akii^ 
of  the  poets  as  authors  of  vers  de  sodtti.     We  shall   presentljr 
attempt  to  find  what  meaning  lies  beneath  thb  phrase^  which  is 
more  convenient  than  definite.     But  what  we  have  now    said 
may  form  our  excuse  for  bringing  under  one  notice  men  of  such 
marked  diversities,  both  in  gift  and  in  temperament. 

Praed's  life,  (to  begin  with  the  poet  no  longer  among  us),  has 
been  sketched  by  Mr.  Derwent  Coleridge.     His  elegant  (if  not 
very  powerful)  memoir  accompanies  the  first  English  edition  of 
Praed's  collected  poems,  or  rather  of  that  portion,  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  deemed  expedient  to  collect     The  sketch  and  the  col- 
lection have  the  peculiar  merits,  and  naturally  exhibit  some  of 
the  defects,  w6ich  mark  a  labour  of  love  performed  by  friends 
and   relations   for   the   honoured    dead.      But  to   these    points 
we  shall  return: — adding  only  that  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that   the   years  of  Pnied's  life   which   were   most  marked   by 
literary  activity  lie  already  far  behind  us,  and  that  a  sentiment 
which  we  regret,  but  can  only  regret,  has  prevented  the  use 
of  his  own   letters   as    illustrations    of    the    biography.      We 
think,  however,  that  the  recollections  of  Praed  preserved  by  those 
yet  living,  (which  on  some  points  appear  not  altogether  in  har- 
mony with  Mr.  Coleridge's  sketch),  should  have  beai  more  freely 
appealed  to.      The  account  of  his  political  career  would  also 
have   received   greater  point  by  the  insertion  of  a  little  more 
detail  on  Praed's  work  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  a  judi- 
cious  selection   from  the  party  squibs   to  which  it  will,  pro- 
bably, be  useless  now  to  invite  public  attention,  if  printed  in 
extenso. 

Of  Praed's  political  promise  or  performance  we  do  not  intend 
to  speak  here  at  length.  He  biad  attained,  at  the  time  of 
his  early  death,  a  position  which  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  to  lead  to  great  eminence  and  distinction  in  his  voca- 
tion of  politics.  For  Praed,  like  Canning,  was  tempted  from 
poetry  by  law  and  the  House  of  Commons.  Literature  to  him, 
we  read,  *  was  but  an  occasional  diversion,  which  called 
him  away  from  more  serious  pursuits.'  Such  a  man,  oae 
feels,  is  not  a  *  born  poet,'  a  poet  by  the  deliberate  choice  of  bis 
heart.     Praed's  gifts,  in  fact,  as  is  shown  by  his  own  preference 
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for  politics,  were,  on  the  whole,  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 
*  practical '  order.  Even  his  verses  bear  this  character  strongly 
marked;  consisting  largely  of  charades,  poems  written  for 
prizes  or  on  sportively-suggested  themes,  political  banter,  and 
the  like.  In  a  word,  they  are  what  in  the  last  century  were 
known  as  *  occasional  verses,'  and  it  must  be  frankly  owned  that 
too  many  of  those  printed  by  the  profuse — we  had  almost  said 
the  impious — piety  of  the  biographer,  (who  has  made  himself 
partly  responsible  for  this  impression  by  admitting  much  that 
weakens  the  sense  of  Praed's  genuine  poetical  power),  do  not  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  occasion.  We  may  be  reminded  that  Goethe, 
in  one  of  those  conversations  with  his  youthful  friend  Eckermann, 
which,  on  the  whole,  exhibit  the  great  poet  in  the  most  human 
and  pleasing  light,  condemned  the  ambition  of  originality  and  epic 
writing,  and  bade  the  younger  generation  of  German  singers  back 
to  *  occasional  poetry.*  But  by  Goethe's  phrase  we  must  understand, 
not  the  verses  which  make  a  facile  rhymer  one  of  the  valuable 
men  of  his  time  in  rendering  society  pleasant,  real  as  is  the  merit 
of  one  who  does  so ;  but  rather  those  verses  which,  based  on  real 
incidents  in  his  own  life,  and  not  drawn  from  nature  at  second- 
hand, flow  from  the  soul  of  some  genuine  poet,  until  what  were 
trifles  light  as  air  become  joys  for  ever.  Catullus,  Burns,  Goethe 
himself  when  he  is  most  delightfully  Goethe,  Heine  when  he 
touches  our  hearts  as  well  as  our  intellects,  Shelley  wherever  he 
is  intelligible,  Wordsworth  when  we  wish  for  more  of  him, 
— all  are  examples.  But  it  is  impossible  to  class  with  'occa- 
sional poetry '  in  this  sense  Praed's  two  prize  pooms,  which, 
{pace  Mr.  Coleridge),  if  indeed  they  *rise  far  above  the  ordi- 
nary level,'  can  only  be  held  as  additional  proofs  that  the  world 
is  right  in  assigning  no  place  whatever  in  poetry  to  such  com- 
positions, although  the  production  of  them  may  have  its 
own  value  as  an  academical  exercise.  And  under  this  sen- 
tence we  would  include  some  fifty  pages  of  charades  in  verse, 
— a  horrible  perversion  of  poetry  ranking  with  the  wings  and 
altars  which  found  favour  in  the  bad  days  of  literature.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  a  man  of  Praed's  sense,  and  of  his  sense  of 
humour,  would  have  allowed  these  metrical  exercises,  with  his 
boyish  lines,  college  translations,  and  valentines,  to  be  reprinted 
during  his  lifetime ;  and,  although  an  author's  own  judgment  on  such 
matters  may  sometimes  err  in  excess  of  modesty  or  sensitiveness^ 
yet  the  posthumous  editor  can  hardly  be  too  careful  in  subordi- 
nating the  interest  which  he  naturally  feels  in  his  friend,  to  the 
more  impartial  estimate  of  those  who  never  '  saw  Virgil.'  Happy 
the  ancient  poets,  we  say,  with  those  of  modern  days  who  left  no 
manuscripts  behind,  to  be  thumbed  by  the  relic-hunter,  or,  (worse 
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iate))  published  bj  tbe  biographer!  Few  men  are  so  immortal 
that  the  world  cannot  aflind  to  lose^  not  one^  but  many  drops  of 
them.  In  short,  had  this  collection  been  onenuzth  of  its  size,  we 
should  hare  anticipated  for  it  (what  it  would  well  deserve)  a  &r 
more  than  sixfold  duration. 

Praed,  who  aj^iears  to  have  been  the  most  brilliant  boy  of  his 
time  during  a  bnlliant  period  of  Eton,  and  who  held  a  first  place  at 
Cambridge  even  against  the  powerful  competition  of  contempo- 
raries,  amongst  whom  —  besides  Macaulaj — Moultrie,  Sidney 
Walk»,  and  others,  are  known  to  fame,  early  began  to  practise 
several  styles ;  that  by  which  he  seems  to  have  be^s  most  known 
in  his  own  time  being  best  represented  by  his  ^Lillian,'  *  Trou- 
badour,' (published  in  Knights  *  Quarterly  Magazine  *),  with  two 
or  three  German  legends,  and  the  shorter  *Red  riaherman.' 
There  is  a  grotesque  power  about  the  last  poem  which  gives  it 
a  hold  on  the  memory,  although  the  touches  of  fun,  (it  hardly 
amounts  to  humour),  characteristic  of  Pkued's  best-known  verse, 
are  rather  awkwardly  lnt>ught  in,  and  do  not  contrast  happily 
with  the  sombre  and  sulphurous  tone  of  the  piece ; — reminding 
us  of  the  forced  grins  of  a  man  in  bodily  pain.  Take  the  de- 
scription of  the  hell-pool  by  which  the  abbot  is  standing : — 

*  The  sar&ce  had  the  hue  of  clay 

And  the  scent  of  human  blood : 
The  trees  and  the  herbs  that  roimd  it  grew 

Were  venomous  snd  fool. 
And  the  birds  that  through  the  boshes  flew 

Were  the  vulture  and  &e  owl; 
The  waier  was  as  dark  and  rank 

As  ever  a  Company  pumped^ 
And  the  perch,  tibat  was  netted  and  Lud  on  the  bank, 

Grew  rotten  while  it  jumped*' 

In  the  choice  of  these  subjects  Praed  was  obviously  influencsed 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  the  style  of  his  smaller  songs  is  similarly 
an  echo  from  Byron,  as  reflected  in  Moore^  Haynes  Bayly,  and 
other  facile  pens  of  that  period.  Throughout  they  odbibit 
a  remarkable  fluency  of  language,  and  quickness  in  verse^ 
with  many  strokes  of  truthful  observation;  yet  the  e£fect 
of  the  longer  poems  is  wearisome.  Even  the  bright  and 
abundant  fancy  with  which  he  has  been  justly  credited, 
does  not  conceal  from  us  that,  when  attempting  to  deal  with 
chivalrous  themes,  or  stories  of  mediaeval  romance  and  passion, 
Praed  rarely  rises  above  an  ingenious  but  mechanical  repro- 
duction of  the  thoughts  of  stronger  men.  The  materials  are 
put  together  neatly  enough ;  but  there  is  no  poetical  fusion  into  a 
whole,  no  sign  of  creative  fire : — ^much  glitter,  but  little  warmih. 
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We  doubt  also  wbethar  the  fluency  and  smoothness  of  the  verse, 
(eminently  suited  as  these  qualities  are  for  the  style  in  which 
Praed  won  his  mora  durable,  his  authentic,  laurels),  be  not  rather 
gifts  to  be  deprecated  in  anything  which  aims  at  the  character 
of  poetry,  strictly  speaking: — ^nay,  they  are  rather  *  notes,'  as 
theologians  say,  of 

^  The  mob  of  gm&emax  who  wzole  wifii  eaae/ 

whose  labours  we  do  not  undervalue;  only  we  must  not  give 
them  the  name  proper  for  the  works  of  a  Milton  or  a  Sophocles. 
Roughness  itself,  opposed  as  it  is  to  the  genius  of  song,  is  not 
more  opposed  than  that  *  false  gallop  of  verse,*  as  Touchstone 
called  it,  of  which  an  exquisite  Essayist  of  Praed's  own 
time  remarked,  ^Smoothness  abowids  in  all  small  poets^  as 
sweetness  does  in  the  greater.**  We  take  a  specimen  from  the 
<  Legend  of  the  Dracnenfels,'  as  this,  writt^i  in  1829,  (when  the 
author  was  twenty-seven),  and  retouched  eight  years  later,  may 
be  held  to  represent  his  idea  of  poetry  more  fairly  than  the 
^Lillian.'  It  is  the  crisis  of  the  story,  where  the  dragon  of  the 
river  darts  upon  the  heroine,  and,  (as  may  be  guessed),  is  to  be 
foiled  by  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 

*•  The  day  was  gone*  but  it  was  not  night : 
Whither  so  suddenly  fled  the  light  ? 
Kature  seemed  sick  with  a  sore  disease ; 
Over  her  hills  and  streams  and  trees 

Unnatural  darkness  fell ; 
The^earih  and  the  heavens,  the  river  and  shore 
In  the  lurid  mist  were  seen  no  more ; 
And  the  voice  of  the  mountain  monster  rose, 
As  he  lifted  him  up  from  his  noontide  lepoe^ 
First  in  a  hiss,  and  then  in  a  cry. 
And  then  in  a  yell  that  shook  the  sky  ; 
The  eagle  from  high  fell  down  to  die 

At  the  sound  of  that  mighty  yell  1 
From  his  wide  jaws  broke,  as  in  wrath  he  woke, 
Scalding  torrents  of  sulphurous  smoke, 
And  crackling  coals  in  mad  ascent 
As  from  a  red  volcano  went. 

And  flames,  like  the  flames  of  hell ; 
But  his  scream  of  fiiiy  waxed  more  shrOl, 
When  on  the  peak  of  the  blasted  hill 

He  saw  his  victim  bound : 
Forth  the  Devourer,  scale  by  scale, 

*  Leigh  Hunt:  ' Imagination  md  Fancy/, 
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Unveiled  the  folds  of  hiB  steel-proof  mail 
Stretobing  his  throat,  and  stretching  his  tail, 
And  hither  and  thither  rolling  him  o'er. 
Till  ho  covered  foorsoore  feet  and  four 

Of  the  wearied  and  wailing  ground : 
And  at  last  he  raised  from  his  stony  bed 
The  horrors  of  his  speckled  head ; 
Up  like  a  comet  the  meteor  went 
And  seemed  to  shake  the  firmament 

And  hatter  heaven*s  own  wallsT 

With  all  its  ckverness  and  ease,  writing  of  this  kind  has  a 
tinsel  ring  about  it : — an  air  of  artificial  diablerie,  and  what  one 
might  almost  call  pasteboard  picturesqueness.  It  is  like  the 
famous  Incantation  Scene  of  the  ^  Freischiitz,*  with  Weber's 
music  omitted.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  echo  which  a  brilliant  improvi-^ 
saiore  could  produce  when  poetry  such  as  Scott's  *Lady'  or 
Byron's  *  Siege  of  Corinth*  (in  which  Time  has  long  since 
brought  to  light  some  false  notes  amongst  many  that  come  from 
the  heart)  was  in  the  ascendant  But  we  cannot  persuade  onf* 
selves  that, — under  the  circumstances  of  its  composition, — this 
and  similar  pieces  promised  success  to  the  author  in  the  romantic 
style  of  poetry. 

We  do  not  mean  that  so  accomplished  a  man  as  Praed,  whose 
delicacy  and  warmth  of  nature  are  also  vouched  for  by  those  who 
knew  him,  could  not  strike,  at  times,  far  less  artificial  strings 
than  those  of  his  Troubadour  lyre :  or  that  refined  and  living 
touches  do  not  occur  even  in  his  undergraduate  romances.  Some 
lines  written  in  his  last  illness  have  been  quoted  by  the  news- 
papers ;  let  us  here  present  a  very  graceful  child's  portrait  If 
not  equal  to  Reynolds  in  his  tender  intensity,  or  Gainsborough 
in  his  exquisite  naturalness,  it  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  of 
those  charmingly  coquettish  infants  whom  Lawrence  painted 
during  the  writer's  lifetime.  The  last  lines  especially  exhibit 
what  is  very  rare  in  Praed, — i^i  epigrammatic  point  in  which 
humour  is  united  with  beauty. 

Skelch  of  a  young  Ladyyfive  morUhB  old. 

*  If  y  pretty,  budding,  breathing  Flower, 

Methinks  if  I  to-morrow 
Could  manage,  just  for  half  an  hour. 

Sir  Joshua's  brush  to  borrow, 
I  might  immortalise  a  few 

Of  all  the  myriad  graces 
Which  Time,  while  yet  they  all  are  new, 

With  newer  stiU  replaoe& 
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rd  paint,  my  child,  your  deep  blue  eyes, 

Thieia  quick  and  earnest  fliushes ; 
I'd  paint  the  fringe  that  round  them  lies. 

The  fringe  of  long  dark  laahes ; 
I'd  draw  with  most  £EU9tidious  care 

One  eyebrow,  then  the  other, 
And  that  fair  forehead,  broad  and  £ftir, 

The  forehead  of  your  mother, 
rd  oft  retouch  the  dimpled  cheek 

Where  health  in  sunshine  dances ; 
And  oft  the  pouting  lips,  where  speak 

A  thousand  voiceless  &ncies ; 
And  the  soft  neck  would  keep  me  long, 

— The  neck,  more  smooth  and  snowy 
Than  ever  yet  in  schoolboy's  song 

Had  Caroline  or  Chloe. 
Nor  less  on  those  twin  rounded  arms 

My  new-found  skill  would  linger. 
Nor  less  upon  the  rosy  charms 

Of  every  tiny  finger ; 
Nor  slight  the  smaU  feet,  little  one ; 

So  prematurely  clever 
That,  though  they  neither  walk  nor  run, 

I  think  they*d  jump  for  ever. 
But  then  ....  your  odd  endearing  ways 

What  study  e'er  could  catch  them  I 
Your  aimless  gestures,  aimless  plays. 

What  canvass  e'er  could  match  them  ? 
Your  lively  leap  of  merriment, 

Your  murmur  of  petition. 
Your  serious  silence  of  content, 

Your  laugh  of  recognition. 
Here  were  a  puzzling  toil,  indeed, 

For  Art's  most  fine  creations ! — 
Grow  on,  sweet  baby;  we  will  need, 

To  note  your  transformations, 
No  picture  of  your  form  or  face, 

Your  waking  or  your  sleeping. 
But  that  which  we  shall  daily  trace, 

And  trust  to  Memory's  keeping. 
Hereafter,  when  revolving  years 

Have  made  you  tall  and  twenty. 
And  brought  you  blended  hopes  and  fears 

And  sighs  and  slaves  in  plenty, — 
May  those  who  watch  our  little  saint 

Among  her  tasks  and  duties, 
Feel  all  her  virtues  hard  to  paint, 

....  As  we  now  deem  her  b^uties.' 

1836. 
Vol.  118.— iVb.  236.  2  E  VTe 
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We  should  liave  added  some  stanias,  named  ^  The  light-o'-love,' 
not  less  perfect  in  their  way,  from  the  American  edition ;  but  as 
they  do  not  appear  in  the  English^  we  suppose  them  to  be  by 
Praed's  collaborateur  Mr.  Fitsgeiald.  This  writer,  more  power- 
ful than  Praed,  if  in  some  senses  less  refined,  seems  to  have 
hitherto  lost  his  chance  of  popularity  from  want  of  a  judicious 
collector.* 

We  now  turn  to  those  pieces  in  which  Praed's  individuality 
expresses  itself  most  truly  and  pleasantly ;  those  by  which  he  is 
likely  to  be  remembered,  and  to  which  we  accordingly  wish  that 
the  volume  had  been  confined.  Some  of  these  have  found  their 
way  into  collections,  and  have  been  long  popular.  Light, 
polished,  and  brilliant,  such  poems  as  Praed's  ^  Belle  of  the  Ball,' 
or  *  Letter  of  Advice^'  sparkle  like  gems  upon  the  fingers  of 
Beauty.  They  are  not  to  be  worn  every  day,  like  the  jewels  of  a 
Bums  or  a  Wordsworth ;  they  are  for  hours  of  festive  vivacity ; 
they  have  a  boudoir  elegance  and  propriety ;  the  light  under 
which  they  shine  most  exquisitely  is  not  sunlight.  These  pecu- 
liarities, if  they  limit  them,  give  them  also  their  special  place 
in  our  literature.  There  is  nothing  exactly  like  diem  in  the 
union  of  so  much  grace  and  spirit  with  subjects  never  touching 
upon  the  deeper,  hardly  even  upon  the  universal  aspects  of  life ; 
their  field  being  confined  (we  might  say),  with  rare  exceptions,  to 
those  feelings  and  interests  which  affect  young  persons  in  the 
upper  classes  about  to  marry.  We  quote  one  of  the  most  cha- 
racteristic : — 

€hod  iiighi  to  ike  Season, 
*  So  niBa  the  wodd  away.'— JETiunJat. 

'  Good  night  to  the  Season  t  Tis  over  ! 

Gay  dwellings  no  longer  are  gay, 
The  courtier,  Uie  gambler,  the  lover. 

Are  scattered  like  swallowB  away : 
There's  nobody  left  to  invite  one 

Except  my  good  unde  and  spouse ; 
My  mistress  is  bathing  at  Brighton, 

My  patron  is  sailing  at  Cowes : 

*  Let  us  here  press  upon  the  editors  of  Praed  the  importance  of  clearly  distin- 
goishing,  in  future  impressions,  between  those  pieces  which  are  authentically 
proTed  to  be  his,  and  those  which,  (apparently),  they  have  ascribed  to  him  on  what, 
no  doubt,  are  solid,  though  in  some  degree  inferential  reasons.  That  they  should 
reduce  the  bulk  of  the  collection  (as  we  have  before  hinted)  b^  at  least  three- 
fourths,  and  give  us  simply  what, — as  containing  the  real  spirit  of  the  author, 
— ^would  perpetuate  his  fame,  can  only  be  the  subject  of  an  unavailing  wish, 
though  one  prompted  by  sincere  respect  for  Praed's  genius.  But, '  sanel  emissum 
volat  irretoccSink*-~v6l\ana^ 

For 
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For  want  of  a  better  employment, 

Till  Ponto  and  D<hi  can  get  out, 
111  cultivate  mral  enjoyment 

And  angle  immensely  for  trout. 


Good  night  to  the  Season  I — ^the  dances. 

The  fillings  of  hot  little  rooms, 
The  glancings  of  rapturous  glances, 

The  fancyings  of  fancy  costumes ; 
The  pleasures  which  fashion  makes  duties, 

The  praisings  of  fiddles  and  flutes. 
The  luxury  of  looking  at  Beauties, 

The  tedium  of  talking  to  Mutes  ; 
The  female  diplomatists,  planners 

Of  matches  for  Laura  uid  Jane ; 
The  ice  of  her  Ladyship's  manners. 

The  ice  of  his  LordeJiip's  champagne. 

*  *  *  •  • 

Good  night  to  the  Season  t — the  Toso 

So  Tery  majestic  and  tall ; 
Miss  Ayton,  whose  singing  was  so-so,  ' 

And  Pasta,  divinest  of  idl ; 
The  labour-in-vain  of  the  ballet 

So  sadly  deficient  in  stars ; 
The  foreigners  thronging  the  Alley, 

Tnhaling  the  breath  of  cigars ; 
The  hge  where  some  heiress  (how  killing  I) 

Environed  with  exquisites  sits, 
The  lovely  one  out  of  her  drilling. 

The  silly  ones  out  of  their  wits. 

Qood  night  to  the  Season  t — the  splendour 

That  beamed  in  the  Spanish  Bazaar ; 
Where  I  purchased — my  heart  was  so  tender — 

A  card-case,  a  pasteboard  guitar, 
A  bottle  of  perfume,  a  girdle, 

A  lithographed  Eiego,  full-grown, 
Whom  bigotry  drew  on  a  hurdle 

That  artists  might  draw  him  on  stone ; 
A  small  panorama  of  Seville, 

A  trap  for  demolishing  flies, 
A  caricature  of  the  Devil, 

And  a  look  from  Miss  Sheridan's  eyes. 

Good  night  to  ihe  Season  t — the  flowers 

Of  the  grand  Horticultural  F^te, 
When  boudoirb  were  quitted  for  bowers. 

And  the  &shion  was — not  to  be  late ; 

2  E  2  When 
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Wlien  all  who  had  money  and  leisure 

Qrew  rural  o'er  ices  and  wines* 
All  pleasantly  toiling  for  pleasure, 

All  hungrily  pining  for  pines, 
And  making  of  beau&al  speeches, 

And  marring  of  beautifbl  shows, 
And  feeding  on  delicate  peaches. 

And  treading  on  delicate  toes. 

Oood  night  to  the  Season ! — ^Another 

Will  come  with  its  trifles  and  toys, 
And  hurry  away,  like  its  brother. 

In  sunshine,  and  odour,  and  noise. 
Will  it  come  with  a  rose  or  a  brier  ? 

Will  it  come  with  a  blessing  or  curse  ? 
Will  its  bonnets  be  lower  or  higher  ? 

Will  its  morals  be  better  or  worse  ? 
Will  it  find  me  grown  thinner  or  fatter 

Or  fonder  of  wrong  or  of  right, 
Or  married  or  buried  ? — no  matter  ; 

Oood  night  to  the  Season ! — good  night ! ' 

1827. 

Admirable  as  this  is  in  its  way,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feci  here 
how  much  we  are  within  the  ball-room, — at  least  within  the  orna- 
mental,— view  of  life;  how  much  of  the  effect  of  the  picture 
depends  upon  little  temporary  touches :  *  the  Toso,'  *  Rie^o  ;* 
already  these  points  require  a  commentary ; — whilst  even  *  Miss 
Sheridan's  eyes*  may  at  last  (we  fear)  be  almost  in  need  of 
explanation.  And  when  the  poem  is  unintelligible  without  ex- 
planation, the  peculiar  bouquet  and  spirit  will  have  partly  quitted 
it.  A  certain  want  of  force  is  visible  in  Praed's  more  serious  or 
romantic  verses ;  there  is  something  of  the  -petit  maitre  about  him, 
as  there  is  about  the  delightful  painter  Watteau,  to  whom  we 
have  seen  him  compared.  Hence,  whilst  recognising  that  he  is 
entitled  to  rank  among  our  first  masters  in  die  art  of  vers  dc 
sociM^  we  should  be  disposed  to  question  the  claim  to  supre- 
macy which  has  been  made  on  his  behalf.  Praed  may  fairly 
be  classed  with  Prior  in  point  of  grace,  but  we  cannot  put 
bis  touch  above  the  author  of  ^  Alma '  in  that  lightness  and 
smartness — ease  in  a  word  —  which  arc  proper  to  this  style: 
whilst  in  point  of  force  he  cannot  be  named  in  conjunction 
with  the  terrible  irony,  the  half-insane  and  fearful  humour,  the 
gigantic  command  of  the  loathsome  possessed  by — or  which, 
indeed,  may  be  rather  said  to  have  possessed,  as  with  a  de- 
moniac inspiration, — the  awful  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  What 
Praed  has  in  a  higher  d^ree  than  perhaps  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors   are   rather   qualities   the   predominance  of  which  is 

never 
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never  more  justly  popular  than  when  they  are  found  in  his  style 
pf  writing,— elegant  smoothness,  and  tasteful  moderation.  More 
truly  than  any  one  else  we  know  of,  he  knows  what  colours  will 
suit,  and  where  to  stop.  Hence  he  succeeds  admirably  in  playful 
malice ;  Leech  should  have  illustrated  the  book ;  whilst  we  should 
reserve  the  tragic  grotesqueness  of  Cruikshank  for  Hood,  and 
*  humorous  Hogart '  (it  is  so  that  Swift  styles  him)  for  the  author 
of  *  The  Legion  Club '  and  '  Strephon,'  Both  Prior  and  Swift, 
on  the  other  hand, — and  the  latter,  no  doubt,  in  compensation 
for  that  repulsively-powerful  vein  of  mind  which  too  often  marks 
him, — ^have  a  strange  sweet  melody  about  them^  the  more  im- 

Eressive,  perhaps,  from  its  contrast  with  their  light  and  mocking 
umour.  Praed  is  more  equal,  but  also  more  even  and  me- 
chanical in  his  thoughts  and  in  their  expression:  he  produces 
his  peculiar  effects  by  the- juxtaposition  of  a  slightly  sentimental 
with  a  slightly  facetious  idea : — and  this,  clever  as  it  is,  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  trick,  and  may  pall  upon  the  reader,  unless  when 
managed  with  great  skill  and  reserve. 

'  The  lords  and  ladies  were  making  love 
And  the  clowns  were  making  hay  : ' — 
or  again : — 

'  A  plain  young  man, — a  plain  gold  ring — * 

are  examples  of  Praed's  mannerism.  The  older  writers  in  his 
style  reach  their  effects,  if  not  so  often,  yet  with  less  obvious 
verbal  effort  Take  Prior's  verses  to  a  *  Child  of  Quality,' — 
which  exemplify  also  the  greater  largeness, — the  less  temporary 
range  of  his  thought ; — a  quality  which,  like  the  more  powerful 
satire  on  politics  or  manners  that  constantly  breaks  through  the 
playfulness  of  Swift,  seems  to  us  to  give  them  an  air  of  dis- 
tinction wanting  to  Praed,  who  rarely  rises  above  the  dignity  of 
the  drawing-room : — 

To  a  Child  of  QualUy^  five  years  old,  1704 :  the  author  (hen  forly. 

, '  Lords,  knights,  and  'squires,  the  numerous  band 
That  wear  the  fair  Miss  Mary's  fetters, 
Were  summoned  by  her  high  command 
To  show  their  passion  by  their  letters, 

My  pen  amongst  the  rest  I  took, 

Lest  those  bright  eyes  (that  cannot  read) 
Should  dart  their  kindling  fires,  and  look 

The  power  they  have  to  be  obey*d. 

Nor  quality,  nor  reputation 

Forbid  me  yet  my  flame  to  teU ! 
Dear  Five-years-old  befriends  my  passion, 

And  I  may  write — till  she  can  spell. 

For, 
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For,  while  she  makes  ber  sOkironnB'  beds 

With  all  the  tender  things  I  swear, — 
Whilst  all  the  house  my  passion  reads 

In  papers  roimd  her  baby's  ^  hair ; — 

She  may  receive  and  own  my  flaooe : 

For,  though  the  strictest  prodes  should  know  it, 

She'll  pass  for  a  most  virtaons  dame, 
And  I  for  an  nnhappy  poet. 

Then  too,  alas !  when  she  shall  tear 

The  lines  some  younger  rival  sends^ 
She'll  give  me  leave  to  write,  I  fear, 

And  we  shall  still  continue  friends : 

For,  as  our  different  ages  move 

'Tis  so  ordain'd,  (would  Fate  but  mend  it  I), 

That  I  shall  be  past  making  love^ 
When  she  begins  to  comprehend  it.' 

Now  tnm  to  Swift,  of  whom  we  give  examples  to  illustrate  his 
command  of  pathos  and  of  satire  in  ^occasional  verse.'  The 
*  great'  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  the  subject  of  the  first : — 

Satirical  Elegy  on  the  Deaih  of  a  lale  famous  Oenerol, 

'His  Grace  I  impossible!  what,  dead! 
Of  old  age  too,  and  in  his  bed ! 
And  could  that  mighty  warrior  fall. 
And  so  inglorious,  after  all ! 
— ^Well,  since  he's  gone,  no  matter  how. 
The  last  kmd  trump  must  wake  him  now ; 
And,  trust  me,  as  l&e  noise  grows  stronger. 
He'd  wish  to  sleep  a  little  longer  1 
And  could  he  be  indeed  so  old 
As  by  the  newspapers  we're  told  ? 
Threescore,  I  think,  is  pretty  high ; 
'Twas  time,  in  conscience,  he  should  die  I 
This  world  he  cumber'd  long  enough, 
He  burnt  his  candle  to  the  snuff^ 
And  that's  the  reason,  some  folks  think. 
He  lefk  behind  90  great  a  $ — Jb. 
Behold!  his  funeral  appears ; 
Nor  widow's  sighs,  nor  orphan's  tears 
Wont  at  such  times  each  heart  to  pierce. 
Attend  the  progress  of  his  hearse : 
But  what  of  that  ?  his  friends  may  say, — 
He  had  those  honours  in  his  day/' 


*  Oldfashioned  for  doirs:  perhaps  still  used  in  Scotland: — 'Hand  your 
tongae.  Miss  Menie,  and  I'll  soon  mend  the  baby's  £ice,'  says  the  old  nurse  in 
the '  Surgeon's  Daughter.' 
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mdla'B  BirMay  ;  March  13, 1726. 

^This  day,  whate'er  the  Fates  decree. 
Shall  still  he  kept  with  joy  hy  me. 
This  day  then  let  it  not  he  told 
That  yon  are  sick,  and  I  grown  old, 
,  Nor  think  on  your  approaching  iHp^ 

And  talk  of  spectacles  and  frills : 
To-morrow  mil  he  time  enough 
To  hear  such  mortifying  stuff. 
Yet  since  from  reason  may  he  hrought 
A  hotter  and  more  pleasing  thought, 
Which  can,  in  spite  of  all  decays, 
Support  a  few  remaining  days, — 
From  not  the  gravest  of  divines 
Accept  for  once  some  serious  lines ! 
«  »  »  *  • 

Believe  me,  Stella,  when  yon  show 
That  true  contempt  for  things  helow, 
Nor  prize  your  life  for  other  ends 
Than  merely  to  oblige  your  friends ; 
Your  former  actions  claim  their  part 
And  join  to  fortify  your  heart.  ^ 
For  Virtue,  in  her  daily  race. 
Like  Janus,  hears  a  double  face ; 
Looks  hack  with  joy  where  she  has  gone, 
And  therefore  goes  with  courage  on : 
She  at  your  sickly  couch  will  wait. 
And  guide  you  to  a  better  state. 

O  tiien, — ^whatever  Heaven  intends,-* 
Take  pity  on  your  pitying  friends  1 
Nor  let  your  ills  affect  your  mind 
To  fancy  they  can  be  unkind. 
Me,  surely  me,  you  ought  to  spare. 
Who  gladly  would  your  suffering  share, 
Or  give  my  scrap  of  life  to  you 
And  think  it  far  beneath  your  due, — 
Tott,  to  whose  care  so  o/t  I  owe 
That  Pm  alive  to  tell  you  so.* 

Perhaps  it  will  here  be  said  that  some  of  the  poems,  named  | 

above  or  quoted,  exceed  the  limits  of  vers  de  soeieti,  and  that  | 

the  comparison  is  unfair  to  Praed.     It  would,  indeed,  be  so,  if  I 

we  were  to  take  the  phrase  literally,  and  confine  it  to  poetry  I 

which  seeks  its  subject  in  *  society,*  used  in  the  conventional  I 

sense.     Balls  and  picnics,  the  season  and  the  seaside,  flirtation  I 

and  marriage-settlements,  would  then  form  the  proper  field  of  I 

the  versifier ;   and  Praed  would  unanimously  be  recognised  as  j 
Jacile  princeps  in  his  style.     But  we  apprehend  that  the  restric- 
tion 
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tion  would  not  really  be  accepted  bj  those  wbo  have  writt^i 
admiringlj  of  this  kind  of  composition.  No  one  would  ^rish 
to  exclude  either  Swift's  'Lines  to  Stella/  or  Praed's  own 
'  Lillian,'  from  the  class  of  vers  de  sociiti.  Hence  we  must  now 
extend  the  name  a  little.  Vers  de  sociiti^  to  include  all  that 
seems  naturally  to  fall  under  the  title,  will  be  poetry  in  which 
creative  imagination,  passions  lying  deep  in  human  nature, 
scenes  of  universal  interest,  with  whatever  tends  to  break  through 
Aatii/(nr-decorum,  and  requires  a  stronger  attention  than  can  be 
given  during  the  intervals  of  fireside  talk,  will  be  generally  out 
of  place ;  poetry,  not  of  that  absorbing  character  which  calls  for 
solitude  and  study  for  iti  enjoyment,  and,  as  Charles  Lamb  said 
of  Milton,  should  'have  a  grace  said  before  it;' — ^poetxy,  in 
short,  intermediate  between  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare  or  Shellej, 
and  prose. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  species  of  verse  before  us  is 
reduced  thus  to  a  comparatively  low  level.  Horace's  famous 
lines  may  be  quoted,  or,  as  we  should  contend,  misquoted 
against  us.  Is  not  this,  (it  might  be  argued),  that  mediocre 
poetry  which  neither  gods  (critics,  of  course),  nor  men^  nor 
booksellers^  can  put  up  with  f  !But  such  is  far  from  our  intention. 
Poetry,  as  Coleridge  observed,  is  antithetical,  not  to  prose,  but  to 
science.  And  pure  science  has  its  place  in  literature,  to  be  found 
in  those  books  which,  like  Euclid's  '  Elements,'  or  the  System  of 
Linnaeus,  are  simply  records  of  ascertained  natural  law  or  natural 
phenomena.  The  name  prose  is  almost  inapplicable  to  them; 
they  are  often  as  much  written  in  diagrams  as  in  words.     Prose 

{)ure^  wherein  the  way  in  which  the  matter  is  set  forth,  is  not 
ess  considered  by  the  writer  than  the  matter  itself,  comes  next 
in  the  gradations  of  literature.  Such  prose  is  of  every  degree 
in  merit,  from  the  careless,  irregular,  style  in  which  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  English  contemporary  works  are  composed,  or  the 
inartistic  heaviness  too  frequent  in  German,  to  the  exquisite 
completeness,  the  clear-as-crystal  arrangement  and  diction  which 
have  made  modem  French  the  international  or  cosmopolitan 
language, — as  German  is  the  language  of  the  philosopher,  and 
our  own  of  the  imperial  race. 

Undoubtedly  at  the  head  of  the  series, — ^by  virtue  at  once  of  its 
greater  thoroughness  in  art,  of  its  concise  and  rememberable  mode 
of  putting  thought  or  narrative,  and  of  its  sensuous  hold  upon 
human  feeling;  in  a  word,  as  the  organ  of  the  highest  and 
most  enduring  pleasure, — will  be  poetry, — poetry  in  the  sense 
of  Homer,  Dante,  or  Shakspeare.  But  there  is  much  that  their 
higher  Muses  cannot  or  will  not  efficiently  deal  with,  which 
yet  deserves,  and  gains  by  metrical  form  and  that  more  imagi* 
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native  treatment  which  metrical  form  permitsl  High  poetry 
cannot  give  that  minuteness  of  narrative  detail  which  is  so  delight- 
ful in  Miss  Austen  or  Walter  Scott  What  it  does  give, — 
Tennyson's  *  Maud '  may  be  named  as  one  of  our  choicest  in- 
stances,— is  indeed  the  most  concentrated  and  valuable  detail ; 
but  if  it  attempts  more,  the  poem  Invariably  loses  caste,  and  falls 
at  once  into  the  prosaic.  Great  as  Wordsworth  is,  he  has  not 
escaped, — nay,  he  has  often  lapsed  before  the  danger.  There  is 
a  sense  in  which  the  high  imagination  is  too  unbending,  (although 
unbending  is  not  the  right  word),  too  impatient,  perhaps,  for  the 
representation  of  multitudinous  fact  It  is  too  elevated,  also,  not 
indeed  for  the  smallest  feelings  or  ways  of  real  life,  but  for  those 
which  belong  essentially  to  the  life  of  civilised  man, — especially 
that  most  conventionalised  portion  of  it  which  is  expressed  by 

*  society.'  LAmentable  as  the  confession  may  be,  we  are  bound 
to  mairo  it : — Except  satirically  (when  the  idea  is  to  point  out 
that  the  thing  is  unpoetical),  as  in  some  of  the  indignant  phrases 
of  *  Maud,'  Poetry  pure  can  hardly  enter  a  *  good'  house,  or  join 
in  a  valse ; — she  can  accept  kid  gloves  and  tarlatan,  suppers  and 
dowagers,  but  in  silence  only ;  if  she  has  to  speak  of  them,  it  is  too 
likely  to  be  with  something  of  the  white  and  serene  scorn  which 
might  wreathe  the  lips  of  the  Praxitelean  Aphrodite.  Next 
minute,  perhaps,  she  will  be  seen  talking,  as  friend  with  friend, 
to  the  Shepherd  Michael  on  the  hillside  over  Grasmere,  or  to 
Enoch  Arden  on  his  southern  island,  or  to  Robert  Browning's 
poet  in  the  Spanish  town,  whose  coat  was  threadbare  and  shiny, 
who  came 

^  On  the  main  promenade,  just  at  the  wrong  time,' 
and  died  at  last  in  perfectly  decent  and  perfectly  unpicturesque 
poverty.* 

And  what  a  different  note  from  that  of  the  vers  de  societi  does 
the  Muse  strike  when  it  is  of  her  own  subjects  that  she  is 
singing  I 

'  Begin  then,  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring, 
Be^ ;  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string :' 

or,— 

*  When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past: ' 

*  Let  OS  here,  as  space  allows  no  more  at  present,  draw  attention  to  tbe  lately 
published  '  Atalauta  in  Calydon/  by  Mr.  Algernon  Swinbnroe,  as  the  most  recent 
attempt  in  English  literatore  within  the  precincts  of  what  we  have  called  the 

•  higher  Muse. 
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oTy  once  more,  in  her  'own  ownett'  tongue^—- 

rlra  Qe6vy  riy  Hp^aa^  viva  d'&yipa  KtKaiiiooiuy ; ' 
alas  I   these  are  no  echoes  from  the  ballroom  ;  no  strains  which 
can  be  set  to  a  three-time  motif  by  the  great  Strauss,  however 

GTfamed  and  fashionable.  In  short,  the  Muse  of  lofty  look  and 
gh  imagination,  despite  her  long  robe  and  classical  sandals^ 
is  not  (you  see)  by  any  means  at  home  in  the  right  set.  She 
has  a  Wide  range,  indeed,  and  can  sing  of  a  god,  or  a  hero,  (not 
a  novelist's  hero,  however),  or  a  man ;  but  he  must  be  *  m»n* 
simple, — not  merely  cultivated  man,  or  '  senator,'  or  belle  at  a 
thi  dansantf  or  young  person  thoroughly  ^  as  he  ought  to  be.' 

'  — ^Nos  alio  mentes,  alio  divisimus  aures : 
Jure  igitor  Tincemur ! ' 

Are  we  then  to  judge  Poetry  incapable,  or  civilization*  in  the 
wrong?  Poets  have  too  often  decided  for  the  latter;  not  only 
declining  to  put  the  common  incidents  of  their  own  or  their  con^ 
temporaries'  lives  into  their  verse,  but  speaking  of  the  present 
as  an  essentially  unpoetical  age.  Thus  we  see  Scott,  jByroUi 
Wordsworth  (to  take  men  who  had  average  experience  of  society), 
each  flying  from  his  own  personality  and  class,  and  seeking  sub- 
jects in  the  middle  ages,  in  Turkey,  or  among  the  Westmorland 
'statesmen;'  or,  if  they  touch  on  contemporary  social  ways, 
painting  them  with  the  stoical  half-contempt  of  the  *  Excursion,' 
or  the  wrathful  wit  of  'Don  Juan.'  Possibly  the  dominant 
genius  of  these  great  men, — great  with  whatever  limitations 
truth  must  allow  in  each  instance, — may  have  rendered  such  a 
tone  inevitable. 

'  I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me  :* 

'-^GreatOodl  Fdratherbe 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn :' — 

Such  may  be  the  proper  moral  with  which  the  imaginative 
mind  must  sum  up  its  experiences: — ^yet  there  is  much  that 
the  world  may  plead  in  its  own  favour.  When  we  have  recog- 
nised, ever  so  frankly,  the  grandeur  of  the  naked  passions  of 
ruder  ages,  the  simple  nobleness  of  poverty,  the  enduring  and 
transcendent  charm  of  those  spheres  of  action  and  of  thought 
which  *the  vision  and  the  faculty'  are  wont,  by  Divine  privi- 
lege, to  unveil  to  us,— our  own  life,  with  its  own  ways,  feelings, 
and  incidents,  will  assert  its  claim,  and  even  call  sometimes  on 
the  Muse  to  quit  those  more  distant,  if  more  lofty,  regions,  inter- 
pret the  present  to  itself,  and  give  civilised  society  its  share 
also  in  poetry. 

Here, 
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^  Here,  then,  we  should  look  for  the  field  of  that  species  of 
poetrj  which  will  range,  as  we  said  above,  next  to  prose.  All 
those  aspects  of  contemporary  life  which  are  too  immediate,  or 
too  temporary,  or  too  nearly  allied  to  the  artificial  and  the  con- 
ventional, for  the  exercise  of  the  higher  imagination,  the  severer 
forms  of  poetry  proper,  will  fall  to  that  mode  of  composition 
which  has  sometimes  been  called  vers  de  wciiti^  or  accasionaly  or 
minor ^  but  which,  if  it  were  convenient  to  fix  upon  a  single  name^ 
we  might  perhaps  name  simply  Verse.  Poetry ;  Verse ;  Prose ; 
Science ;  these  will  then  embrace  the  whole  cycle  of  Literature, 
— Science  being  here  used,  of  course,  in  the  sense  before  indi- 
cated, as  the  written  record  of  facts  without  any  further  aim 
than  that  of  affording  or  preserving  information.  Leaving  then 
all  comparison  between  these  several  orders  of  literature,  it 
requires  no  long  argument  to  show  the  importance  of  the  func- 
tions fulfilled  by  that  which  we  have  named  Verse.  The  indi- 
cation already  given  of  them  appears  to  us  sufBcient  in  itself  to 
prove  that  writing  of  this  nature  has  its  own  fit  place,  and  to 
disarm  those  arguments  which  would  rank  it  as  second-rate,  and 
therefore  condemnable  or  contemptible.  Life  has  not  so  many 
pure  and  elevating  pleasures,  that  we  can  afford  to  miss  one  of 
them. 

We  wish  that  space  permitted  us  to  pursue  the  history  of  Verse^ 
in  the  larger  signification  claimed  for  it,  in  England.  A  few  ojf 
the  specimens  already  quoted  have  been  taken  from  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  writing  of  this  kind  abounded,  which  is  now  (in  our 
judgment)  very  much  less  known  than  it  should  be.  So  great  is 
the  concentrating  power  of  poetical  form,  so  much,  even  when  en- 
gaged on  what  is  more  or  less/ugitive  and  trivial,  does  it  elimi- 
nate the  pettiness  of  its  subject,  so  vivid  is  the  picture  which  it 
is  thus  enabled  to  stamp  on  the  mind,  that  we  venture  to  put 
Verse,  in  real  interest,  above  all  prose  but  that  of  the  first  or  most 
imaginative  quality.  Those  who  have  read,  and  read  for  a 
second  time  with  increasing  pleasure,  that  vast  series  of  the 
unjustly-depreciated  English  poets  who  lived  between  Dryden 
and  G)wper,  know  with  how  strange  and  delightful  a  clear- 
ness the  common  ways  and  thoughts  and  fashions  of  our  own 
ancestors  and  predecessors  revive  before  us ;  how  much  good 
sense,  and  acute  observation,  and  strokes  of  real  beauty,  are 
walled  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  collections  of  Johnson  and  Chalmers, 
not  to  speak  of  the  anthologies  of  Southey,  Peartch,  Dodsley, 
and  many  others;  with  how  much  more  invigorated  a  mind 
we  rise  from  an  hour  with  these  verse-writers,  than  from  reading 
all  but  the  hundredth  among  every  ninety-nine  of  the  ^  books 
of  the  season.'      Poetry  has  its   *  schools '  and  its  '  imitators,' 
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no  doubt ;  yet  it  is  singular  how  far  less  than  in  ph)sc  are  we 
affronted  and  wearied  by  that  pouring  from  one  cup  into  another, 
that  dead  want  of  originality,  which  is  the  bane  of  our  present 
prose  literature. 

Before  quitting  the  eighteenth  century,  let  us  note  that  (ac- 
cording to  the  classification  here  suggested)  by  far  the  finest 
example  of  Verse  that  English  literature  presents  will  be  found, 
— not  in  Swift  or  Prior,  great  as  they  were,  in  Praed  or  Hood  or 
the  *  Antijacobin,' — but  in  Pope's  ^Rape  of  the  Lock/  And  it 
may  be  added,  as  a  mere  hint  tnrown  out  in  faint  hope  that  some 
one  may  be  willing  to  undertake  the  labour  of  writing  at  least 
one  chapter  in  our  neglected  literary  history,  that  English  Verse, 
in  its  earliest  form,  is  to  be  looked  for  amongst  the  anthologies  of 
the  period  from  Edward  VI.  to  James  I.  It  has  there  a  pastoral, 
occasionally  a  moral  character,  verging  more  and  more,  as  politics 
became  prominent  in  the  national  mind,  on  satire : — the  larger 
part  of  which  falls  strictly  within  our  definition  of  Verse.  Herrick 
may  be  said  to  mark  the  boundary  between  the  first  and  the  second 
period.  Many  of  his  graceful  little  poems  are  quite  *  occasional  * 
in  character.  The  school  which  follows  is  best  known,  or  per- 
haps we  should  say,  more  commonly  recognised  as  that  in  which 
vers  de  sociite  became  prominent  Through  Waller,  Cowley,  and 
much  of  Dryden,  it  leads  us  to  Queen  Anne  and  the  poets 
already  dwelt  on.  This  was  the  age  when  to  throw  every-day 
sentiments  and  words  into  light  verse  was  esteemed  a  gentle- 
manly accomplishment ;  an  age  now  (as  we  have  said)  unfairly 
decried.  We  only  wish  that  there  were  more  gentlemen  among 
us  who  *  wrote  with  ease,'  or  anything  like  it !  Verse  in  that 
century,  like  music  in  the  sixteenth,  reckoned  as  the  natural 
accomplishment  of  people  ^comme  il  fautf  the  quantity  pro- 
duced, as  we  have  said,  was  immense ;  nay,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  this  form  of  literature  at  last  overflowed,  and  that  something 
like  the  stem  protest  of  Wordsworth,  or  the  fiery  onslaught  of 
Byron,  was  necessary  to  reinstate  Poetry  upon  her  proper  throne 
among  us.  How  nobly,  in  Cowper  and  Bums,  she  ascended  that 
throne,  we  have  tried  to  paint  in  a  former  paper ;  how  long  and 
how  splendidly  she  held  it,  may  be  a  fit  subject  for  future 
writing.     We  resume  to  our  proper  task. 

Praed's  style,  both  in  his  romantic  and  his  every-day  vein,  was 
manifestly  formed  upon  Scott  and  Byron,  Moore  and  Heber. 
He  represents  thus  the  influences  of  the  earlier  part  of  this 
century ;  before  the  deeper  melodies  of  Coleridge  and  Shelley, 
the  less  artificial  language  of  Wordsworth,  the  colour  and 
profusion  of  Keats  were  known ;  whilst,  also,  the  greater  liveli- 
ness and  clearness  in  expression  which  mark  the  writers  named 
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as  Praed's  models  were  required  from  poetry.  Lord  Houghton, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  having  in  several  ways  taken  up 
and  carried  on  the  poetical  work  of  Praed,  enjoyed  the  better 
fortune  of  growing  up  during  the  years  when  the  more  imagina- 
tive and  richer  poets  had  obtained  the  tardy  recognition  which 
waits  upon  more  original  gifts.  It  is  also  known  that  Mr. 
Monckton  Milnes,  whilst  at  Cambridge,  was  among  that  dis- 
tinguished band  of  students,  one  of  whom  left  a  promise  of  future 
greatness  such  as  youth  can  rarely  give,  whilst  another  conse- 
crated his  friend's  memory  in  a  series  of  elegiac  poems  which 
stands  alone  in  our  literature.  Fortunate  in  the  friendship  of 
Arthur  Hallam  and  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  with  others  whose 
names  will  occur  to  some  of  our  readers,  and  himself  (it  may  be 
added)  descended  from  families  where  intellect  was  held  in 
honour,  Lord  Houghton  affords  one  more  proof  of  a  truth  which, 
though  overwhelmingly  proved  by  the  history  of  poetry  from  the 
earliest  ages,  strangely  needs  to  be  reiterated  in  these  days  of 
the  boasts  of  science  and  the  glorification  of  the  *  self-taught ;' — 
the  truth  that  the  highest  and  widest  literary  cultivation  of  his 
time  is  essential,  if  a  poet  is  to  do  full  justice  to  his  gift  Granting, 
of  course,  the  existence  of  an  original  or  instinctive  genius,  ninc- 
tenths  of  success  in  all  the  Fine  Arts  are  demonstrably  due  to 
education, — education  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  sense,  old- 
fashioned,  conventional,  literary,  classical,  limited,  if  you  will : — 
Lay  on  and  spare  not .  .  .  but  it  is  this  which  has  given  us 
England's  poetry !  Shakspeare,  always  exceptional,  is  the  one 
just  possible  exception.  But  we  will  return  to  this  question 
briefly  at  the  close  of  the  paper. 

Having  profited  by  these  great  advantages,  Lord  Houghton 
seems  to  have  set  himself  from  the  first  to  the  endeavour  to 
throw  into  verse  the  emotions  and  the  thoughts  which  society 
(in  a  less  limited  signification  than  Praed's)  suggests  to  a  culti- 
vated man,  who  is  himself  an  actor  in  what  he  describes.  The 
experiences  of  foreign  travel,  the  reminiscences  of  personal  friends, 
viewed  always  in  a  similar  frame  of  sentiment,  may  be  added. 
We  may  here  recall  those  limitations  which  have  been  noticed 
as  attaching  to  verse  thus  conceived  of.  Deeper  feelings 
and  thoughts  occur,  indeed,  in  Lord  Houghton's  poetry  than 
in  Praed's;  and  he  has,  here  and  there,  not  been  unwilling  to 
give  them  expression ;  but  in  general  he  avoids  more  than  a 
subdued  rendering  of  the  moment  chosen.  It  is  often  rather  a 
meditative  echo  of  thought  or  passion  which  he  presents,  than 
a  lyrical  reproduction  of  them :  he  sets  them  to  music,  as  people 
set  Shelley  or  Tennyson,  more  rarely  creating  them  again,  as  it 
were,  in  a  song,  as  Beethoven   did  with   Goethe's   *Egmont' 
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Poetry  of  the  liigh  imaginatiTe  kind  might  be  thought  of,  (for 
illustration's    toke),    as  a  soliloquy;  at    most,   as   a   dialogue 
between  the  poet  and  his  reader.     But  Verse,  as  we  have  tried 
to  define  it,  addresses  itself  rather  to  a  circle  of  sympathetic 
friends,  or  to  hearen  harmonised  in  tone  by  the  moderation  and 
reserve  which  are  a  note  of  refined  society.    The  larger  portion 
of  the  selection  which  Lord  Houghton  has  issued  looks  to  sneh 
for  its  fit  audience.     Leaving  the  humorous  side  of  life,  which 
found  an  interpreter  in  Praed,  Moore,  Hood,  and  Byron  occa- 
sionally, (but  far  most  powerfully  in  Byron  when  he  chose^  the 
collection  before  us  deals  with  the  more  emotional  elements  in 
English  life,  or  those  which  invite  reflection  upon  the  contrasts  of 
existence  in  the  minds  of  cultivated  men.   What  we  move  among 
are  not  the  great  elementary  passions,  but  the  more  complex  or 
subtle  forms  which  they  take  under  (he  sophisticating  influences, 
as  Lear  might  have  named  them,  of  civilization.      Yet   Lord 
Houghton  s  verse  is  singularly  free, — whether  in  subject  or  in 
diction, — ^fiom  the  merely  artificial  colours  of  society,  from  paint- 
ing fashion  or  frivolity.     The  notes  of  the  world's  great  lyrical 
singers  have  a  greater  compass ;  but  within  th^  range  adopted, 
— and  it  is  no  small  range — Lord  Houghton's  are  true  notes: 
and  he  never  strains  them.     There  is  a  pervading  tone  of  ele> 
gance ;  an  entire  freedom  from  affectation  ;  the  finish  of  a  writer 
who  knows  the  best  models,  and  has  put  all  he  can  into  his  work 
before  leaving  it     We  might  apply  to  his  poetical  aim  the 
graceful  words  ascribed  to  the  youthful  Virgil : — 

*  Si  landem  adspirare,  hmnilis  si  adire  camenaa, 

si  patrio  GraioB  cannine  adire  sales 
possmnuB,  optatis  plus  jam  procedimus  ipais : 
hoc  satis  est  1  .  •  . ' 

A  large  number  of  pictures  are  thus  presented  from  that  expe- 
rience which  we  all  recognise,  but  which  had  not  been  put  into 
verse,  or  not  put  so  well,  before.  Such  are  the  contrasted  situa- 
tions in  the  two  poems  following : — 

'  They  seemed  to  those  who  saw  them  meet, 

The  worldly  friends  of  every  day ; 

Her  smile  was  undisturbed  and  sweet. 

His  courtesy  was  free  and  gay. 

But  yet  if  one  the  other's  name 
In  some  unguarded  moment  heard, 
The  heart  you  thought  so  calm  and  tame 
Would  struggle  like  a  captured  bird  : 

And  letters  of  mere  formal  phrase 
Were  blistered  with  repeated  tears — 
And  this  was  not  the  work  of  days, 
But  had  gone  on  for  years  and  years  I 
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Alas  that  Love  was  not  too  strong 
For  maiden  shame  and  manly  pride  1 
Alas  that  they  delayed  so  long 
The  goal  of  mutual  bliss  beside  I 

Yet  what  no  chance  could  then  reveal 
And  neither  would  be  first  to  own, 
Let  Fate  and  Courage  now  conceal. 
When  truth  could  bring  remorse  alone.' 


^  The  words  that  trembled  on  your  lips 
Were  uttered  not, — ^I  knew  it  well  I 
The  tears  that  would  your  eyes  eclipse 
Were  checked  and  smothered  ere  they  fell ; 
The  looks  and  smiles  I  gained  from  you 
Were  little  more  than  oSiers  won.  .  .  . 
And  yet  you  are  not  wholly  true, 
Nor  wholly  just  what  you  have  done. 

You  know, — at  least  you  might  have  known — 
That  every  little  grace  you  gave. 
Your  voice's  somewhat  lowe^red  tone, 
Your  hand*s  first  shake  or  parting  wave, 
Your  every  sympathetic  look 
At  words  that  chanced  your  soul  to  touch 
While  reading  from  some  favourite  book, — 
Was  much  to  me — alas  1  how  much  I 

You  might  have  seen — ^perhaps  you  saw — 
How  all  of  these  were  steps  of  hope 
On  which  I  rose,  in  joy  and  awe, 
Up  to  my  passion's  lofby  scope : 
How,  after  each,  a  firmer  tread 
I  planted  on  the  slippery  ground. 
And  higher  raised  my  venturous  head 
And  ever  new  assurance  found. 

— ^May  be,  without  a  further  thought. 
It  only  pleased  you  thus  to  please ; 
And  so  to  kindly  feelings  wrought 
You  measured  not  the  sweet  degrees : — 
Yet,  though  you  hardly  understood 
Where  I  was  following  at  your  call. 
You  might — ^I  dare  to  say  you  should ! — 
Have  thought,  how  far  I  had  to  falL 

And  thus  when,  fallen,  fednt,  and  bruised, 
I  see  another's  glad  success, 
I  may  have  wrongfully  accused , 
Your  heart  of  vulgar  fickleness  : — 

But 
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But  even  now,  in  calm  reTiew 
Of  all  I  lost  and  all  I  won, 
I  cannot  deem  yon  wholly  trae, 
Nor  whoUy  just  what  jon  have  done.' 

Friendship  in  its  diflkrent  phases ;  tribntaiy  memorials  to  tlie 
dead,  of  which  those  '  Arthnr  and  Ellen  Hallam '  and  ^  Mrs. 
Edward  Denison,'  strike  us  as  the  most  tender  and  efiectiFe ;  a 
very  graceful  recollection  of  childhood,  *  The  Barren  Hill,*  and 
analogous  themes,  fill  the  first,  and  as  we  think,  the  most  charac- 
teristic portion  of  the  volume.  There  seems  to  us  a  too  frequent 
recurrence  to  a  strain  which  is  not  so  much  melancholy,  as  re- 
gretful ;  the  contrast  between  youth  and  age  is  brought  oftener 
than  needful,  oftener  at  least  than  is  agreeable,  befcn-e  our  eyes. 
We  owe  indeed  to  this  one  of  the  writer's  best  pieces,  *  Second 
Childhood ;'  and  we  know  how  many  poets,  from  Mimnermus 
downward,  have  touched  on  the  theme  successfully;  but  they 
were  either  the  poets  of  sensuous  gaiety,  or  else  treated  the 
inevitable  flight  of  youth  with  a  more  intense  seriousness. 
A  gracious  thoughtful  ness  might  be  named  the  characteristic 
quality  of  Lord  Houghton's  verse,  as  a  winning  and  elegant 
playfulness  is  of  Praed's;  hence  they  satisfy  less  when  they 
quit  their  own  spheres,  and  move,  Praed  into  the  romantic 
legend,  Milnes  into  the  description  of  foreign  scenes  or  into 
narrative  incidents,  in  all  of  which  the  writer  must  be  of  a 
dramatic  turn,  or  capable  of  the  deeply  imaginative  word- 
painting  of  a  Wordsworth,  a  Shelley,  or  a  Keats,  to  vivify 
his  material.  Yet  it  is  just  to  add  that  in  the  Houghton 
gallery  of  Eastern  life  occur  many  graceful  sketches;  and 
where  the  writer  turns  from  his  too  charitable  attempts  to 
idealise  the  coarse  materialism  of  Mahometan  Turkey  to  the 
better  and  purer  world  of  ancient  Hellas,  the  *  larger  air '  of  that 
immortal  period  which  did  so  much  for  mankind,  the  ^  Garden 
of  the  Soul,' as  he  justly  names  it,  is  felt  at  once  in  his  verse. 
We  quote  a  remarkable  sonnet  on  what  Lord  Houghton  terms 
the  ^  Concentration  of  Athens  ;'  in  which  he  anticipates  in  a  few 
words  the  line  of  thought  taken  by  Mr.  Grote  in  his  noble  His- 
tory, and  by  Mr.  Freeman  in  that  valuable  recent  contribution  to 
the  history  of  Federal  Governments,  which  has  not  yet  reached 
its  due  estimation  in  our  light-literature-loving  age : — 

*  Why  should  we  wonder  that  from  such  small  space 
Of  earth  so  much  of  human  strength  upgrew. 
When  thus  were  woven  bonds  that  tighter  drew 
Bound  the  Athenian  heart  than  faith  or  race? 
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Thus  patriotism  could  eacli  soul  imbno 

With  personal  afifections,  face  to  face, 

And  home  was  felt  in  every  public  place, 

And  brotherhood  was  never  rare  or  new. 

Thus  Wisdom,  from  har  neighbouring  Parthenon, 

Down  on  the  Areopagus  could  fix 

A  watchful  gaze :  Thus  from  the  rising  Pnyx 

The  Orator  s  inspiring  voice  could  reach 

Half  o'er  the  city,  and  his  solemn  speech 

Was  as  a  father's  counsel  to  his  son.' 

The  most  successful  of  Lord  Houghton's  narratives  appears 
to  us  the  one  which  closes  his  volume.  Under  the  title  *  The 
Northern  Knight  in  Italy,'  this  recounts  that  famous  legend  of  the 
Middle  Ages  which  sets  forth,  with  a  vigour  and  an  indifference 
to  orthodox  sentiment  highly  refreshing  to  those  wearied  by  the 
stupid  marvels  and  monastic  morality  of  the  ill-named  *  Golden 
Legend,'  the  great  conflict  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Reli- 
gions as  it  then  presented  itself  to  men's  uiinds :  Pagjinism  in  its 
sensuous  phase,  and  the  triumph  of  a  too-ascetic  Christianity. 
The  Christian  warrior  Tannhauser,  wandering  astray  into  a  wild 
wood,  is  gradually  dmwn  into  the  temple  of  Venus.  There, 
under  the  magic  influence  of  reviving  faith,  the  image  is  reani- 
mated with  life ;  the  ruined  sanctuary  blazes  once  more  in  the 
purple  light  of  its  august  loveliness  ;  song  and  flowers  and  beauty 
awake  from  the  sleep  of  ages;   the  Goddess  reasserts  herself; 

and   then But  we    must  refer  the  curious  to  Heine's 

narrative  for  the  ancient  conclusion  of  the  legend,  which  Lord 
Houghton  has,  we  know  not  why,  deprived  of  its  full  significance. 
The  poet  may  have  had  his  own  reasons  for  this ;  but  whichever 
treatment  of  the  moral  of  the  tale  be  the  best,  his  *  Northern 
Knight '  is  written  with  great  delicacy  and  grace ;  the  struggle  in 
Tannhauser's  mind,  and  the  enchantment  which  falls  on  him, 
half  hallucination  and  half  witchery,  are  skilfully  touched ;  and 
the  whole  poem  has  a  fluent  sweetness  and  evenness  in  the  verse 
which  incline  us  to  regret  that  the  author  has  not  oftener  cm- 
ployed  the  more  sustained  metre  which  we  find  here. 

'  By  what  deep  memory  or  what  subtler  mean 
Was  it,  that  at  the  moment  of  this  sight. 
The  actual  past — the  statue  and  the  scene, 
Stood  out  before  him  in  historic  light? 
He  knew  the  glorious  Image  by  its  name — 
Venus !  the  Goddess  of  unholy  fame. 
He  Jieard  the  tread  of  distant  generations 
Slowly  defiling  to  their  place  of  doom : 
And  thought  how  men  and  families  and  nations 
Had  trusted  in  the  endless  bliss  and  bloom 
Vol.  118.— iVb.  2^6.  2  F  Of 
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Of  Her  who  siood  in  desolaiioii  tiheiey 
Now  lorn  of  love  ai^  nnrerored  hj  fnjer. 

•Day  dreuna  gi^e  Bleep,  and  sleep  brings  diesnis  snew; 

Thus  oft  a  &oe  of  mitold  tendexness, 

A  cloud  of  woe  with  beauty  g^Ustening  through, 

Brooded  aboTe  him  in  diyine  distress, — 

And  sometimes  bowed  so  low,  as  it  woold  try 

His  ready  lips,  then  Tsnished  with  a  si^ : 

And  round  him  flowed  throu|^  that  intense  sunshine 
Musio,  whose  notes  at  onoe  were  words  and  tears ; 
"  Paphos  was  mine,  and  Amathus  was  mine, 
Mine  were  th'  Idalian  groyes  of  ancient  years,-— 
The  happy  heart  of  Mim  was  all  mine  own; 
Now  I  am  homeless  and  alone — alone  I  ** ' 

To  another  interesting  aspect  of  Lord  Houghton's  verse  we  can 
only  give  a  brief  notice.  It  is,  indeed,  one  peculiar  and  delight- 
ful privilege  of  the  Poet  that,  whether  his  song  be  of  that  Shak- 
spearian  prodigally  which  seems  to  embrace  every  mode  of 
thought  and  sentiment  in  its  magnificent  range,  or  of  that  smaller 
horizon  which  bounds  human  &calty  in  general,  he  admits  the 
reader  to  a  kind  of  personal  friendship  with  himself:  takes  us  into 
his  familiarity,  and  confesses  to  us  those  finer  and  inner  feelings 
which  are  ordinarily  concealed  under  the  reserve  and  reticent 
coldness  of  common  life.  Yet,  whilst  speaking  of  a  man  (hap- 
pily), {idhuc  vivo^  it  may  be  best  to  leave  his  verse  to  raise  its 
own  more  intimate  impressions,  after  the  author's  own  pleasure, 
on  his  readers :  adding  only  that  amiability  and  tepdemess  c^ 
nature  are  not  less  stamped  on  this  collection  than  on  that  which 
Praed  has  left  us.  There  is  much  here  of  that  sympathy  with 
the  oppressed  and  the  despised  which  gives  such  a  peculiar  and 
pathetic  colour  to  Charles  Lamb's  wonderful  *  Essays ;'  the  rela- 
tions of  the  poor  to  the  rich  are  touched  in  the  high  spirit  which, 
exhibited  as  it  has  been  of  late  years  by  conspicuous  men  on  both 
sides  in  our  politics,  we  decline  to  identify  with  any  parfy-name. 
We  string  together  a  few  passages,  more  or  less  coloured  by  these 
sentiments,  at  random  from  the  volume  before  us«  The  first  is 
from  the  stanzas  named  '  Simple  Sounds.' 

*  What  love  we,  about  those  we  love  the  beet, 
Better  than  their  dear  voices  ?    At  what  cost 
Would  one  not  gather  to  an  aching  breast 
Each  little  word  of  some  whom  we  have  lost  ? 
And  O I  how  blank  to  hear,  in  some  far  place, 
A  voice  we  know,  and  see  a  stranger's  face  I '    * 

Next,  from  a  poem  on  the  greatness  of  what  we  are  apt  to  call 
little  things : — 

*A  sense 
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^  A  sense  of  tn  earnest  win 
To  help  the  lowly  Hying, 
And  a  terrible  heart-thnll 
If  yon  have  no  power  of  giving : 
An  aim  of  aid  to  the  week, 
A  friendly  hand  to  the  friendless. 
Kind  words,  so  short  to  speak,' 
Bnt  whose  echo  is  endless.' 

Or  this,  froDDi  the  '  Lay  of  the  Humble :' — 
^  I  almost  fancy  that  the  more 
I  am  cast  ont  from  men, 
Nature  has  made  me  of  her  store 
The  worthier  denizen : 
As  if  it  pleased  her  to  caress 
A  plant  grown  up  so  wild ; 
As  if  the  being  parentless 
Made  me  the  more  her  child.' 

Once  more  i-^ 

<  Amid  the  £Mstions  of  the  field  of  li£a 
The  Poet  held  his  little  neutral  ground; 
And  they  who  mixed  the  deepest  in  the  strife 
Their  evening  way  to  his  seclusion  found. 

There  meeting  oft  th'  antagonists  of  the  day 
Who  near  in  mute  defiance  seemed  to  stand, 
He  said  what  neither  would  be  first  to  say, 
And,  having  spoken,  left  them  hand  in  hand.' 

We  suppose  that  these  lines  express  what,  in  Lord  Houghton's 
idea,  is  one  of  the  leading  functions  of  poetry :  the  mission  of 
peace  and  reconciliation.  It  is  a  function  to  which  no  writer 
of  our  time  has  been  more  fidthful :  nor  is  there  a  more  truly 
enviable  &me  than  that  of  the  poet  whd^  so  far  as  Nature  luui 
given  him  power,  and  Life  opportunity,  has  accomplished  it 

We  are  conscious  that  little  has  been  done  here  towards  a  com- 
plete sketch  of  the  curious  subject  before  us.  Much  more  might 
be  said  on  the  poets  reviewed;  and  it  would  have  been  inte- 
resting to  examine  the  other  writers  who,  during  this  century,  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  what  we  have  ventured  to  call  Verse : 
Horace  Smith,  Thomas  Hood,  Captain  Morris,  Luttrell,  F.  Locker, 

the  •  Ingleby '  authors,  the Collins,  whose  sadly  rare  *  Scripso- 

scrapsologia '  is  the  delight  of  collectors,  and  many  more  good 
men  and  true.  Lord  Macaulay,  Byron,  and  others  known  in 
different  fields  of  literature — even  the  Poet  Laureate  himself  if 
rumour  has  not  here  indulged  in  one  of  her  too  common  and  regret- 
table flights — might  be  added.  But  we  leave  this  wider  view  of 
verse,  vera  de  sodetiy  occasional  poetry,  or  whatever  the  reader 
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maj  prefer  to  name  it,  to  the  historian  of  English  poetxy — if 
English  poetry  is  ever  to  find  such  a  benefactor.  A  few  words 
remain  to  bind  together  oar  brief  notice  of  Praed  and  Lord 
Hooghtcm. 

By  the  classification  we  have  followed,  and  the  union  of  these 
names  in  one  review,  it  is  not  intended,  let  us  finally  remind  our 
readers,  that  the  writers  before  us  are  of  the  same  initial  force  and 
faculty,  or  that  their  spheres  are  precisely  similar ;  still  less  the 
mood  of  mind  in  which  their  subjects  are  treated.  Poetry,  like  every 
expression  of  human  iiature,  at  once  depends  on,  and  forms  part 
of  the  great  general  development  of  the  race.  We  have  hitherto 
viewed  it  mainly  as  cause :  let  us  now  think  of  it  rather  as  effect 
Each  of  these  poets  represents,  in  fact,  a  phase  in  English 
thought  natural  to  the  century :  Praed  the  conservatism  of  a 
generous  mind  under  the  reaction  produced  by  the. Reform 
movements  of  the  Grey  period;  Lord  Houghton,  the  liberal 
thinker,  satisfied  with  the  spirit  and  direction  of  recent  politics. 
We  have  here,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  ranked  them  according 
to  their  political  sentiments ;  although  the  poems  of  each  rather 
paint  the  social  side  of  life,  or  the  moral  and  religious 
feelings  aroused  by  the  aspect  of  the  age,  than  give  direct 
expression  to  politics.  Each  also— as  befits  poetr}' — has  that 
truly  liberal  tone  which  England  demands  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  her  political  sections :  a  tone  which  we  trace, 
without  hesitation,  to  me  humanising  and  soul-enlarging  influence 
of  the  ancient  literature  upon  each.  We  must  have  one  word 
more  on  this  subject.  Putting  religion  aside,  what  are  the  great 
intellectual  stimulants  of  man  ?  The  sciences  are  the  foundation 
of  all  knowledge :  the  contemplation  of  Nature  consoles  and 
delights ;  but  it  is  chiefly  by  the  mind  of  man  that  man  himself 
is  vitally  and  essentially  influenced.  However  important  or  im- 
pressive, the  laws  and  facts  revealed  by  physical  science  are 
external  to  the  soul ;  the  lessons  of  nature  reach  us  from  another 
sphere  of  existence ;  mind  only  comes  into  absolute  contact  with 
mind.  Hence,  considering  education  as  a  direct  process  for  forming 
the  soul,  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  while  humanity  remains 
human,  will  necessarily  form  a  large  proportion  of  what  is 
valuable  in  it  And  in  literature  the  ancient  writers,  by  whom 
we  here  mean  those  of  Greece,  with  the  few  Roman  who  were 
penetrated  by  the  Hellenic  spirit,  will  have  the  most  bracing,  the 
most  elevating,  and  the  most  refining  influence.  Many  causes 
unite  in  this ;  of  which  all  that  we  can  now  specify  are  the  greater 
perfection  in  form  which  distinguishes  the  Hellenic  literature, 
the  natural  gifts  in  which  the  Hellenic  race  surpassed  the  other 
sons  of  men,  and  (perhaps  most  important)  the  fact  that  (thus 
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grlfted)  they  approached  almost  all  the  problems  of  modern  life 
from  a  point  of  view  essentially  different  from,  and  independent 
of  ours. 

But  we  are  wandering  from  our  poets.  To  sum  up  the  points 
in  which  we  trace,  or  seem  to  trace,  sufficient  consanguinity 
6f  genius  to  justify  our  classification,  it  may  be  repeated  that — 
judging  by  the  results  of  their  work — they  chose  verse  rather 
as  the  fittest  expression  for  their  sentiments  on  subjects  of 
the  day,  or  for  their  thoughts  as  moulded  by  the  immediate 
influences  of  the  age,  than  moved  by  the  more  abstract  and  im- 
personal *  ecstasy '  (to  use  Plato's  word)  of  imaginative  poetry ; 
— were  rather  governed  by  the  material  of  song,  than  have 
given  it  absolute  lyrical  unity  and  individuality  of  form ; — are  ' 
rather  receptive^  in  a  word,  than  creative.  Of  the  importance  of 
verse  in  thus  linking  together  prose  and  poetry  by  a  medium 
which  partakes  in  the  powers  of  each,  we  have  already  spoken ; 
and  the  specimens  quoted  will  (it  is  hoped)  afford  satisfactory 
proof  of  our  statement  It  is  of  immense  value  to  us  that  our 
immediate  feelings  and  aspirations, — that  our  common  social  life 
and  the  little  things  which  fill  the  day  of  almost  all, — nay,  per* 
haps,  could  we  look  closely  into  the  days  of  philosophers,  saints, 
and  heroes,  of  all, — should  be  reflected  for  us,  by  these  ^  repre- 
sentative men,'  in  a  mode  of  literature  which  can  embody  many 
uf  the  literal  details  of  prose  in  the  far  more  brilliant,  impressive, 
and  rememberable  forms  of  poetry.  Yet  we  would  add  once 
more,  as  a  final  word,  that  the  classification  attempted,  although 
(we  think)  not  arbitrary,  is  not  meant  to  be  rigid  or  exclusive. 
The  harsh  territorial  limitations  of  the  world  of  ^  real  property ' 
are  not  found  within  ^  the  garden  of  the  soul.'  Line  here  joins 
with  line ;  boundary  fades  into  boundary.  In  the  realms  of  the 
mind,  as  in  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  are  no  positive  demarcations ; 
no  isolated  facts.  Everything  is  relative ;  everything  plastic ; 
'it  no  sooner  comes  into  being  than  it  forthwith  ceases  to  be,' 
and  transforms  itself  into  new  manifestations :  for  such  is  the  law 
of  life.  Within  the  domains  of  man,  nowhere  is  this  law  more 
perceptibly  operative  than  in  the  Fine  Arts,  which  are  the  expres- 
sion of  the  freest  part  of  his  nature,  and  exhibit  the  soul  in  the 
best  and  highest  phase  of  its  spiritual  or  *•  theoretic '  existence, 
giving  and  receiving  pure,  lofty,  and  active  pleasure.  And, 
among  all  the  Fine  Arts,  nowhere  do  we  find  such  plasticity, 
such  elasticity,  such  life,  in  a  woixl,  as  in  poetry.  Nowhere,  at 
the  same  time,  are  there  such  definiteness  of  form,  such  essential 
divisions  of  subject-matter.  The  critic  is  hence  equally  in 
danger  whether,  with  the  school  of  the  last  century,  he  defines, 
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or  whether,  after  the  fashion  of  our  day,  he  declines  altogether 
the  '  labor  improbus '  of  defining.  We  wish  the  reader  to  apply 
these  remarks  to  what  has  been  here  said  upon  verse  and  science, 
prose  and  poetry.  If  he  should  allow  any  verisimilitude  to  the 
classification,  he  should  remember  also  that  it  is  but  relative  and 
general.  As  between  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms,  so 
even  between  prose  and  verse,  the  line  is  not  absolutely  drawn. 
Much  more  is  this  the  case  between  metrical  writing  in  its 
difierent  kinds.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  readers  of  Lord 
Houghton  and  Mackworth  Praed  will  doubt  that  each  has  left 
more  than  one  specimen  of  what  will  be  handed  down  with  that 
literature  which  is  destined,  at  no  very  distant  date,  to  be  more 
than  any  other  the  world's  literature — as  genuine  and  delightfal 
poetry. 


Art.  V. — ^1.   The  Twenty-Secand  Anrmal  Report  of  the  Perot' 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind.     Philadelphia^  1855. 

2.  WUean' 8  Biography  of  the  Blind.     1838.     Fourth  Edition. 

3.  An  Essay  on  the  Instruction^  ^c,  of  the  Blind.     By  Dr. 
Guilli^  &c.,  &c.     London,  1819. 

4.  The    Thirty-Second  Annual  Report   of  the   Peimsyhanian 
Schools.     Philadelphia,  1865. 

5.  The  Sense  Denied  and  Lost.      By  Thomas    Bull,   M.D. 
London,  1859. 

6.  Essays  and  Historical  Sketches.     By  Viscount  CraAbome. 
London,  1862. 

7.  Report^ the  Bath  Blind  School.     1865. 

8.  Diderot s  Letter  on  Blindness.     London,  1780. 

9.  Hvber  on  Ante  and  Bees.     Lcmdon,  1820.     Translated  by 
R.  J.  Johnson. 

10.  The  Report  of  the  School  for  the  Indigent  BKndy  St.  George's 
Fields.     Lmidon,  1864. 

11.  7%0  Census  of  England  and  Wales.    1861. 

IN  the  year  1712,  in  one  of  the  Fellows'  rooms  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  sat  three  learned  and  ftimous  men  dis- 
cussing a  knotty  point  over  the  winter  fire.  Two  of  them  were 
antiquaries,  as  well  as  scholars,  and  on  the  table  before  them  lay 
a  small  drawer  of  Roman  coins,  concerning  some  of  which  the* 
battle  waxed  hot  Over  one  headless  emperor,  whose  very  name 
and  date  none  but  the  initiated  could  guess  at  from  the  coia 
before  them,  the  discussion  grew  especially  fierce.  It  had  beea 
purchased  as  a  rare  and  matchless  gem  by  the  elder  of  the  two 
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collectors,  who  both  agreed  as  to  its  extreme  value,  but  difTered 
as  to  its  exact  date.  Their  friend  by  the  fire  took  no  part  in  the 
discussion,  but,  at  last,  when  the  coin  was  handed  to  him  for 
examination  and  judgment,  his  answer  was  prompt  and  decided 
enough.  Strange  to  say,  he  did  not  glance  at  the  medal,  but 
having  felt  it  over  very  carefully  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  he 
next  applied  it  to  his  tongue.  This  done,  he  quietly  laid  the 
headless  Augustus  down  on  the  table,  saying  as  he  did  so, 
*  50  B.C.,  or  88  ajd.,  the  thing  isn't  worth  a  shilling ;  I  doubt 
very  much  its  being  gold,  and  I'm  sure  it  isn't  Roman ;'  and  the 
next  day  proved  that  he  was  in  the  right.*  The  thing  that  had 
been  shown  to  him  and  detected  was  a  clever  counterfeit,  got  up 
for  the  occasion  of  an  antiquarian  sale,  just  as  Roman  coins 
were  dug  up  a  month  or  two  ago  in  making  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment Yet  this  keen  judge  was  a  blind  man,  and  had  never  set 
eyes  on  a  coin  good,  iMid,  or  indifferent ;  having  lost  not  only  his 
eye-sight,  but  even  his  very  eye-balls,  by  the  small-pox  in  1682, 
when  but  a  twelvemonth  old.  He  was  now  Lucasian  Professor 
of  Blathematics  in  the  first  University  of  the  World,  a  friend  of 
Whiston,  Halley,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  ^Principia' 
formed  the  chief  subject  of  his  public  Lectures.  His  whole  life 
from  boyhood  had  been  one  of  striking  interest,  though  we  can 
do  no  more  than  touch  on  the  few  salient  points  which  startle  us 
in  the  career  of  a  blind  man.  At  the  Free  School  of  Pennistone, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  with  the  help  of  a  reader  and  such  few  books 
ms  his  £ftther,  an  exciseman,  could  procure  ixx  him  at  hon^  by 
dint  of  unwearied  perseverance  he  managed  to  acquire  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  Classics  as  to  master  the  works  of  Euclid, 
Archimedes,  Diophantos,  and  Newtcm,  in  their  original  Greek 
and  Latin.  This  was  all  dcme  before  he  was  twenty ;  at  twenty- 
five  he  was  a  fitmons  teacher  in  Cambridge  ;  at  thirty,  Lucasian 
Professoi^  M.A.  by  royal  mandate,  lecturing  on  the  solar  spec- 
trum, the  laws  of  light,  and  the  theory  of  the  rainbow, — n<me  of 
which  he  had  ever  lodced  on. 

His  genius  as  a  mathematician,  his  keenness  of  judgment,  his 
accuracy  as  a  reasoner,  and  his  dexterity  and  quickness  in  per- 
formii^  arithmetical  operations,  naturally  lead  us  to  the  question 
of  how  far  the  sense  of  touch  in  the  blind,  as  well  as  the  mental 
powers,  can  be  so  educated  as  to  atone  for  or  supply  the  place  of 
the  sense  that  is  gone.  The  conmion  notion  is  that  when  a  child 
loses  his  sight,  the  other  bodily  and  mental  powers  are  all  stimu- 

*  Thus,  oddly  enoa^  folfiUing  the  old  Poitoga      Proverb^  *  Adum  o  cego  huv^ 
dinhnro.*    *  The  Blind  man  has  picked  np  a  Coin.' 
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lated  and  sharpened  to  such  an  increase  of  new  and  keen  life  as 
to  supply  the  deficiency — touch,  hearing,  taste,  and  intellect  all 
becoming  doubly  acute.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  plausible 
fancies  by  which  people  relieve  their  minds  from  the  uneasiness 
caused  by  the  contemplation  of  a  hopeless  calamity  ;  for,  on  the 
contrary,  wide  and  long  experience  has  established  that  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  loss  of  sight  for  a  greater  or 
less  time  shatters  the  whole  framework  of  mind  and  body, 
and  the  remaining  senses  and  powers,  instead  of  springing 
into  new  life,  are  weakened  and  depressed.  A  man  does  not 
become  blind  by  merely  shutting  his  eyes.  His  loss  of  vision 
seems  to  aflfect  every  i>art  of  him.*  If  it  befalls  him  suddenly, 
when  grown  up,  he  is  for  a  time  utterly  prostrated;  and 
many  a  long  weary  month  may  pass  before  he  can  so  fiur 
rouse  himself  as  to  set  to  work  at  any  task  with  hope  or  spirit. 
But  if  bom  blind  his  lot  is  still  worse.  He  is  from  the  first 
more  or  less  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  treated  in  some 
respects  as  an  inferior,  weaker  and  less  capable  than  his  friends 
and  companions;  and  though  most  unwilling  to  believe  this 
himself,  he  at  last  sinks  into  a  state  of  isolation  in  which 
'the  darkness  may  be  felt'  If  his  friends  are  well  off,  and 
educated  people,  all  the  appliances  that  education  demands 
and  money  can  procure  are  at  once  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 
The  hand  of  love  leads  him  to  the  tree  of  knowledge,  proves 
that  it  is  within  even  his  reach ;  shows  to  him  a  spark  of  light 
in  the  darkness,  how  the  spark  may  be  fanned  into  a  flame,  and 
the  flame  made  to  shine  cheerily  on  the  up-hill  path.  But  if  his 
friends  be  poor,  or  uneducated,  the  whole  treatment  is  reversed. 
Too  often  he  is  pushed  aside  into  a  comer  as  an  encumbrance, 
or  at  all  events  one  for  whom  little  or  nothing  can  be  done ; 
treated  perhaps  not  unkindlv,  but  gradually  spoiled  in  the  worst 
sense  of  the  word  by  a  mixture  of  careless  neglect  and  more 
worthless  indulgence.  In  this  case  the  boy  sinks  into  a  condi- 
tion little  better  than  that  of  an  animal,  vicious  or  mischievous, 
amiable,  lazy,  or  apathetic,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  probably  into 
darkness  moral  as  well  as  mental,  greater  or  less  according  to  the 
light  about  him.  Bodily  pleasures  are  his  main  thought;  he 
becomes  selfish ;  selfishness  at  times  makes  him  talkative,  but  as 
often  moody ;  he  grows  silent,  reserved,  nervous,  timid,  opinion- 

*  '  Blindness '  says  Gnilli^, '  not  only  deprivcB  a  man  of  the  sensations  which 
belong  to  sight,  bat  modifies  and  distorts  all  his  thoughts.  Untrained,  he  has  no 
idea  of  decorum,  of  social  propriety,  or  of  modesty.'  Strongly  put,  but  essentially 
true.  Bu  PuUeaux  used  to  say,  that  he  could  not  understand  why  one  part  of  the 
body  should  be  corered  more  than  another. 
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ated,  and  discontented.  These  are  too  often  (wliatever  optimists 
may  imagine  to  the  contrary)  the  characteristics  of  poor  blind 
children. 

With  some  such  qualities  as  these  we  will  suppose  a  boy  to 
be  sent  up  from  the  country  to  some  Blind  School — say  that  for 
the  Indigent  Blind  in  St  George's  Fields.*  Let  us  see  what 
becomes  of  him,  a  boy  of  average  ability.  He  is  brought  into  an 
extensive  and  rambling  building,  containing  a  large  number  of 
rooms,  and  enclosing  two  good-sized  playgrounds  respectively  for 
girls  and  boys.  This  building  stretches  over  nearly  two  acres  of 
ground ;  and  with  almost  every  part  of  Aw  t  side  of  it — ^all  its  outer 
shops  and  dependencies — he  has  to  become  acquainted  almost 
entirely  by  touch  and  iear,  with  a  little  help  from  a  companion's 
longer  experience.  It  is  all  so  utterly  new  and  strange  to  him  that 
for  the  first  day  or  two  he  is  entirely  dependent  on  some  pupil's 
or  teacher's  hand  to  get  as  far  as  the  school-room,  the  chapel, 
dining-room,  or  basket-shop,  all  of  which  are  widely  apart. 
But  within  a  week  the  chances  are  that  out  of  his  eighty  blind 
fellow  pupils  he  has  chosen  one  as  a  companion,  and  probably 
his  friend,  for  several  years  to  come,|  who,  Jf  need  be,  convoys 
him  across  the  open  yard  to  any  special  point — to  the  dormitory, 
or  through  the  more  intricate  navigation  of  staircase  leading  to 
the  band-room.§  In  a  month  all  the  plain  sailing  is  fairly 
mastered.  He  can  find  his  way  from  the  dining-room  to  the 
basket-shop,  and  down  that  shop,  150  yards  long,  just  to  the  very 
site  of  his  own  box  on  which  he  sits  to  split  the  withies  for 
basket-work.  He  knows  his  own  box,  too,  from  Smith's  and 
Brown's  on  either  side  of  him.  In  a  year  he  will  know  probably 
his  own  tools  from  theirs  by  some  little  flaw  or  feature  not  patent 
to  the  eye  of  a  looker-on ;  in  a  couple  of  years  he  will  know  the 
handle  of  the  door  to  music-room  No.  5  from  that  of  No.  6 ;  he 
will  run  quickly  with  a  half-finished  basket  in  his  hand  from  the 
workshop  across  a  wide  yard  exactly  to  the  very  door-step  of 
the  open  shed  in  which  is  a  tank  for  soaking  his  willow-work. 
His  senses  of  touch  and  hearing  are  being  silently  and  surely 
educated;  as  their  education  progresses  they  become  keener — 
hearing  as  a  sharp  and  watchful  sentinel,  guide^  and  spy ;  touch 

*  Tide  'Jorors*  Beport,'  Great  Exhibition,  1861.  Educational  Works  and 
Appliances,  |>.  19. 

t  It  is  diyided  into  two  distinct  wings,  one  exclosiyely  for  males  and  the  other 
for  females. 

{  First  impressions  with  the  blind  are  all  in  tAh—GuxUUt  P*  47. 

§  This  band  consists  of  aboat  thirty  instrumental  performers,  violinSt  flutes,  and 
brass  horns,  &c.,  and  manages  to  play  well  such  music  as  one  hears  from  a  good 
German  band. 
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as  his  servant-of-all-work  and  detective.  To  the  seeing  toach  is 
an  auxiliary,  but  to  the  blind  boy  it  is  the  primary  sense  of  alL 
By  it  he  knows  his  own  clothes,  and  almost  all  the  property  that 
he  possesses  * — his  tools,  box,  bed,  hat,  fiddle,  cupboard,  seat  in 
chapel,  school-room,  and  workshop ;  by  it  he  reads  his  chapter 
in  St  John  or  in  Robinson  Crosoe ;  t  he  plays  chess  or  dominoes ; 
works  a  sum  in  long  division  or  writes  a  letter  home  to  his 
mother  which  she  can  read  with  her  eyes,  and  he  with  his 
fingers.  By  the  help  of  touch  he  weaves  a  rug  of  coloured  wools 
embracing  every  variety  of  scroll-work,  or  of  those  peculiar 
flowers  and  fruits  which  grow  only  on  carpet^land,  or  fringes 
with  delicate  green  and  red  a  door-mat  for  a  lady's  boudoir; 
by  touch  he  sees  any  curiosity,  such  as  a  lamp  from  the 
Pyramids,  or  a  scrap  of  mineral,  which  you  describe  to  him, 
and  which,  having  cmce  handled,  he  always  speaks  of  as  having 
been  seen. 

Our  present  object  is  to  illustrate  for  our  readers  the  way  in 
which  a  blind  boy  of  fair  ability  manages  to  accomplidii  by 
touch  some  one  or  two  of  those  tasks  just  now  enumerated.  We 
will  select  three  of  the  more  curious  ones  as  types  of  the  rest ; 
how  he  does  a  sum  in  long  division,  how  he  writes  a  letter,  and 
weaves  a  rug.  His  slate  is  a  board  of  about  12  inches  by  10, 
bound  with  metal  round  the  edges,  and  containing  about  190 
pentagonal  holes  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  arnnged  in  the 
following  iiEtshion : — 


********** 


Into  these  holes  he  inserts  a  five-sided  metal  pin,  which,  ac- 
cording to   its   position,   and  the   end  kept  uppermost,  repre- 

*  A  blind  bojr  sent  bvliis  master  to  lell  fish  in  the  village,  cut  certain  nicks 
or  notches  in  the  head  or  tail  of  each  cod,  and  thus  wrote  down  the  price  of  his 
goodf  where  his  finger  eoold  lisel  it:  and  yet  not  to  be  deteeted  by  the  eje  of  the 
customer. 

t  Thanks  to  the  Society  for  Printing  Books  for  the  Blind,  both  these  are  now 
witlun  his  reach. 
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sents  the  niunerals  from  1  to  0.  TThe  pin  is  of  this  shape 
and  aspect,  under  its  two  positions.  When  nsed 
with  the  obtuse  end  upwards,  the  pin  in  its  five 
difierent  positions  represents  the  £ye  odd  numbers, 
1,  3,  5,  7,  9 ;  when  reversed,  and  with  the  bi- 
furcated end  upwards,  it  represents  2,  4,  6,  8,  0, 
any  of  which  the  blind  boj  easily  and  xmpidly 
leads  by  nmning  his   finger   along  the  tops  of 

the  pins.     A  long  division  sum  would  be  represented  thus : — 

^  s  %  4*  B  2  s 

13)348(26 
26_ 

88 
78 

10 

the  two  pentagonal  holes  without  numbers  marked  over  them 
being  blanks,  left  so  purposely  by  the  arithmetician  instead  of 
the  curved  lines  drawn  by  his  rival  with  eyes  to  separate  divisor, 
dividend,  and  quotient  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  all  ordinary 
sums  in  arithmetic  may  be  worked  by  a  blind  boy  almost  as 
qtdckly  as,  and  fax  more  plainly  than,  by  the  schoolboy  on  his 
greasy  slate. 

The  board  on  which  Saunderson  performed  his  arithmetical 
calculations  is  a  far  more  complicated  affair,  and  although  we 
have  a  woodcut  of  it,  its  exact  nature  and  use  are  hard  to  be 
understood.  No  account  of  it  we  have  met  with  offers  a  clear 
explanation  of  the  various  parts ;  but  we  will  do  our  best  to  con- 
dense and  improve  that  written  by  Hinchclifi^  his  pupil  and 
successor. 

The 
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Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


The  board  was  thin  and  smooth,  and  rather  more  than  a  foot 
square ;  fixed  in  a  narrow  frame  slightly  raised  above  it,  con- 
taining a  great  number  of  cross  parallel  lines  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  The  edges  of  the  board  had  grooves  about 
two  inches  apart,  and  to  each  groove  belong]  five  parallels,  escb 
square  inch  being  subdivided  into  one  hundred  smaller  squares. 
At  every  p6int  of  intersection  was  a  small  hole,  to  receive  a 
peg  or  pin.  Saunderson  always  kept  two  boxes  of  pins  by  his 
side  when  at  work,  and  these,  by  diflFerence  of  position  or  head, 
expressed  to  him  the  varipus  numerals ;  a  larger  peg  in  the 
centre  of  each  little  square  standing  for  zero,  a  smaller  one  for  1. 


The  other  numerals  stand  thus — 
detected  by  their  relative  position 
or  1,  the  gieater  pegs  ffor  0)  being 
place  when  not  needed  for  1 ;  serving 
preserve  his  line  of  figures  and 
mistakes.     Saunderson  placed  and 


and  were  at  once 
to  the  central  0 
always  in  their 
him  for  guides  to 
to  prevent  other 
displaced  the  pins 
with   inconceivable   quickness,    but    the    exact   way   in   which 
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he  used  them  in  performing  his  arithmetical  calculations  is 
altogether  a  mystery.  We  imagine  that  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  his  work  must  have  been  done  mentally,  and  that  he  used 
groups  of  pins  from  time  to  time,  in  certain  relative  positions, 
to  express  certain  stages  in  the  operation,  as  memoranda  to  which 
he  could  refer  again  and  again  with  a  touch,  and  thus  verify 
his  work.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  worked  problems  of  every  possible  kind,  both  in  common 
arithmetic,  fractions,  decimals,  or  algebra,  with  great  rapidity 
and  equal  accuracy.  A  glance  at  that  part  of  the  board  marked 
Fig.  1  will  show  how  easily  he  adapted  it  for  the  working  of 
geometrical  problems  by  placing  pins  at  the  angular  points,  and 
surrounding  them  with  a  silk  thread,  so  as  to  form  any  figure 
which  he  required.  Genius  as  he  was,  and  full  of  resources 
which  genius  alone  can  devise  and  use,  he  would  doubtless  have 
rejoiced  to  possess  one  of  the  plain  and  simple  arithmetic  boards 
now  in  use  at  St  George's  Fields.* 

Embossing  a  letter  is  a  far  easier  task  than  a  sum  in  arith- 
metic, and  ^e  horrors  of  spelling  are  less  than  those  of  Long 
Division.  When  once  a  boy  has  learned  to  read  a  chapter  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  in  Alston's  type  (the  Roman  letter),  he  is  very 
soon  able  to  write  home  and  tell  of  his  accomplishments.  The 
process  is  just  like  that  which  children  call  pricking  a  pattern  in 
paper,  except  that  instead  of  being  managed  with  a  single  pin- 
point, an  entire  letter  of  pin-points  is  pierced  by  one  single  pres- 
sure. The  embossing  frame  consists  of  two  parts,  one  a  plain 
slab  of  wood  about  14  inches  long  by  8  wide,  covered  on  one 
side  with  a  thick  layer  of  flannel  or  velvet ;  and  the  other  of  a 
plain  framework  of  horizontal  bars  about  half  an  inch  apart ;  the 
two  being  connected  by  hinges  which  join  them  together  as  a  slip 
of ,  leather  does  the  two  covers  of  a  ^  2 

book.  When  the  blind  boy  wishes 
to  write  a  letter,  he  lays  his  sheet  of 
paper  on  side  2,  and  folds  over  upon 
it  side  1,  through  the  bars  of  which 
he  presses  small  wooden  types,  each 
bearing  on  one  end  a  Roman  letter 
formed  of  projecting  pin-points. 
These  he  forces  steadily  home  through  the  paper  into  the  flannel 
or  leather  below,  placing  each  letter  as  he  does  so  the  reverse 
way,  so  as  to  make  the  embossing  correct  on  the  other-  side  of 
the  paper.     The  process  is  a  slow  one,  as  every  letter  has  to 


♦  Saunderson,  -with  all  his  cleTcmess,  was  never  able  to  write. 
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be  separately  stamped  down  and  held  In  its  place  till  its  nezt 
neighbour  is  introduced,  that  not  a  grain  of  precious  space  be 
wasted  ;  but  at  last,  duly  reversed  and  in  good  order,  appear  the 
pleasant  words, 

MY    DEAR    FATHES. 

And  proud  enough,  we  may  well  imagine,  is  Sam  Trotter,  the 
village  blacksmith,  when  he  gets  his  first  letter  from  *our  blind 
Johmiy  in  London ;'  it  goes  the  round  of  the  whole  community^ 
and  in  spite  of  some  grievous  lapses  in  orthography,  is  fairlj 
worn  out  at  last  with  continual  handling,  unless  locked  up  by  the 
good  wife  as  too  precious  a  document  for  the  perusal  of  ordmaiy 
mortals.  Their  wcmder  will  be  doubled  when  Johnny  comes 
home  next  year  at  the  Midsummer  holidays,  and  reads  off  his  own 
episde  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

The  weaver  sets  to  work  with  a  loom  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
which  we  therefore  need  not  describe,  and  the  only  problem  is, 
how  shall  the  blind  workman  accurately  follow  a  pattern  of  which 
he  cannot  see  a  single  step,  in  colours  which  he  cannot  distin- 
guish.    We  pause  only  for  a  moment,  by  the  way,  to  notice  one 
common  and  popular  error  still  afloat,  viz.,  that  some  clever 
blind  people  have  the  power  of  detecting  colours  by  the  touch. 
All  we  can  say   is,  that  those  who  have  had  the  experience 
of  many    years,   and    opportunities    for    the    perscmal    exami- 
nation of  many  hundreds   of    blind   persons,  of  all  ages  and 
ranks,   including   some  of  remarkable  ability,  have  not  been 
able  to  find  the  remotest  trace  of  such  a  power.     There  is  no 
more  resemblance  now  between  sodnds  and  colours*  than  in 
the  time  of  Guilli^  fifty  years  ago ;  so  that  no  description  will 
enable  a  blind  man  to  discern  between  a  crimson  poppy  and  the 
azure  corn-flower ;  nor  can  there  be  any  perceptible  difference  of 
texture  in  one  morsel  of  wool,  paper,  cloth,  or  feather  stained  red, 
and  another  of  grassy  green.     Dr.  Moyes,  indeed,  who  lost  his 
sight  at  three  years  of  age,  says  that  ^  red  gave  him  a  disagreeable 
sensation,  like  the  touch  of  a  saw,t'  and  that  as  oth^  colours 
became  less  intense  they  decreased  in  harshness,  until  green  con-     * 
veyed  to  him  an  idea  like  that  which  he  felt  in  passing  his  hand 
over  a  policed  surface.     But  we  suspect  diat  Dr.  Moyes  was 
only  trying  to  rival  the  happy  shot  of  another  blind  man,  who^ 
says  Locke,  declared  that  scarlet  was  to  him  ^like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.'      Trumpets   and   scarlet  go  well  together,  and   were 

*  Fififl  Goilli^s  Essay,  p.  3. 

t  •  Life  of  Moyes/  by  Wilson,  p.  172. 
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perhaps  even  itaore  frequently  heard  of  and  met  with  seventy  or 
eighty  years  ago  than  they  are  now,  and  the  name  of  one  might 
well  suggest  the  other.* 

Touch,  therefore,  which  can  do  so  much  for  the  blind  work- 
man, can  do  nothing  for  him  here ;  but  nevertheless,  as  the  Great 
Exhibition  proved,  he  can  weave  you  a  rug  bright  with  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  exactly  after  the  pattern  which  you  pre- 
scribe :  scroll-work,  leaves,  fruit,  flowers,  lozenges,  stars,  or  cross- 
bars. In  the  first  place,  his  threads  of  wool  are  all  placed  for 
him  by  his  side,  in  one  exact  order,  say  white,  crimson,  blue, 
yellow,  and  maroon.  They  are  always  in  the  same  order  and 
place,  so  that  he  takes  up  whichever  he  needs  with  unerring 
certainty.  Hung  up  to  the  beam  in  front  of  him,  but  easily 
within  reach  of  his  fingers,  is  a  square  of  smooth,  thin  deal,  on 
which  is  traced  the  pattern  of  his  rug  in  nails  with  heads  of  every 
possible  variety  of  shape — ^round,  square,  diamond-shape,  or  tri- 
angular ;  tacks,  brads,  and  buttons ;  some  driven  home  to  the 
surface  of  the  board,  others  raised  one-tenth  of  an  inch  above  it ; 
but  all  telling  their  own  story  of  red,  green,  white  or  blue.  The 
board  is  ruled  thus  with  cross-bar  lines,  and  at  every  point  of 


intersection  a  small  bole  is  bored,  into  which  is  slipped  a  nail 
with  its  head  square,  round,  or  triangular,  as  the  pattern  requires. 
The  boy  reads  nis  pattern  along  the  horizontal  lines  from  left  to 
right,  and  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  nails  weaves  in  the 
gay  scroll-work  of  brilliant  colours  as  deftly  as  if  he  saw  every 
tint  A  glance  at  the  above  cut  will  show  the  first  line  of  a  nail 
pattern ;  O  standing  for  red,  ^  for  white,  □  for  blue^  •  for 

*  A  pnpil  of  Guilli^s,  at  the  Paris  Blind  School,  translated  nibenle  dexterd, 
from  Horace's  Second  Ode,  by  *  flaming  right  hand.*  Being  pressed  to  translate 
literally,  he  gaye  as  an  equiyalent  *nd:  When  asked  what  he  meant  by  *a  red 
arm,' he  said  that  he  did  not  think,  like  Locke's  blind  man,  that  the  colour  red 
was  like  the  sound  of  a  trompet,  but  he  had  translated  it  'flaming,'  because  he  had 
been  told  that  fire  was  red;  whence  he  concluded  that  heat  is  accompanied  by 
redness;  which  determined  him  to  mark  the  anger  of  Jupiter  by  the  epithet 
flaming,  because  when  irritated  one  is  hot,  and  when  hot  one  must.be  red. 
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maroon,  and  X  for  green ;  for  the  arrangement  of  which  in  dne 
order  the  weaver  has  of  coarse  to  depend  on  his  teacher  with  ejes« 
But  if  his  touch  is  keen,  and  his  nnger  not  hardened  bj  work, 
his  pattern  can  be  set  for  hun  in  a  far  easier  and  simpler  shape 
by  tne  help  of  a  few  embossed  letters  and  figures  on  a  sheet  of 
thick  paper.  The  line  of  nails  in  the  above  cut  translated  into' 
letters,  would  run  thus,  B  standing  for  red,  D  for  white,  C  for 
blue,  A  for  maroon,  and  R  for  green  : — 

B.8 :  D.l.  C.l.  B.I.  0.2.  B.2.  D.l.  B.4.  A.2.  D.l.  0.4.  B.2.  A.7.  E.3  • 

These  letters  and  figures  the  blind  weaver  quickly  reads  with 
his  finger ;  and  then  readily  takes  from  his  row  of  arranged 
colours  the  number  of  threads  or  strands  requisite  to  bring  to 
light  those  curious  flowers  that  grow  in  the  meadows  of  carpet* 
land;  or  the  still  more  curious  squares,  triangles,  lozenges, 
curves,  and  scrolls,  that  crop  out  among  the  blossoms ;  weaving 
on,  unconsciously,  yet  correctly  in  the  dark,  with  quiet,  patient^ 
skill  that  well  deserves  the  word  of  praise  from  his  teacher  for 
which  he  gladly  looks. 

Touch,  then,  does  much  for  the  blind  boy,  but  brings  him  not 
a  single  grain  nearer  to  the  discerning  of  colours.  As  the  eye  of 
the  deaf  mute  can  never  hear,  so  the  fingers  of  the  blind  will 
never  see.  The  cessation  of  resistance  may  be  to  the  touch  of 
a  blind  boy  what  *  the  cessation  of  colour  is  to  the  eye  of  the 
seeing  ;*  f  but  it  was  no  mean  authority  who  said,  ^ Nihil  est  in 
itUellectu  qttod  non  prittsfuerit  in  sensu^  and  the  words  apply  with 
double  force  in  the  present  instance.  Where,  therefore,  touch 
fails  him,  he  can  gain  little  external  help,  and  may  presently  be 
altogether  at  sea.  Things  apparently  identical  in  form  may 
(llfTer  in  size,  and  differing  in  size,  may  also  totally  differ  in 
essence  and  in  nature;  and  of  this  difference  he  may  be  wholly 
unconscious.  He  may  form,  and  does  ibrm,  the  most  out- 
rageously incorrect  J  ideas  on  some  common  matters,  though 
he  may  continually  amuse  and  surprise  you  by  clever  guesses,  or 
gleams  of  what  seems  like  intuition.  Du  Puiseaux,  the  son 
of  a  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Paris,  was  in 

*  This  ingenious  system  is  the  ioTention  of  Mr.  Matthew  Morgan. 

t  Guillie,  p.  73. 

X  Locke,  (Jondillac,  and  Molineux,  dispoted  warmly  whether  a  man  restored 
to  sight  could  distinguish  a  cube  from  a  globe  with  his  eye,  although  he  niiirlit 
have  done  so  by  touch  when  blind.  Locke  thought  that  he  could  not  the  fact 
being  that  the  power  of  vision  in  such  cases  is  extremely  faulty,  and  has  to  be 
regularly  educated  till  it  gradually  becomes  accurate  and  trustworthy. 

A  prodigious  variety  of  sensations,  says  Sydney  Smith,  which  we  ntppote  we 
derive  from  the  eye.  are  really  derived  from  tne  touchy  •  We  can  neither  see  the 
distance  of  any  object,  nor  its  size,  nor  figure.  The  eye  originally  sees  nothing 
but  surface  and  colour.' — Lectures  on  Moral  PMoeopky,  p.  64. 
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some  things  one  of  the  shrewdest  men  of  his  day,  having  attained 
considerable  proficiency  in  botany  and  chemistry ;   but  he  was 
blind.     He  had  a  wonderful  memory  for  sounds,  and  could,  it  is 
said,  recognise  by  their  voice  persons  whom  he  had  only  once 
heard.     He  could  tell  if  he  was  in  a  street  or  a  blind  alley,  in 
a  large  room  or  a  small  one ;   but  he  believed  that  astronomers 
were  the  only  people  who  saw  with  telescopes,  and  that  they  had 
their  eyes  differently  formed   from   other   men.     Nor  was   his 
notion  about  eyes  in  general  a  whit  less  incorrect     *The  eye, 
said  he,  is  an  organ  on  which  the  air  should  have  the  same  effect 
as  my  stick  on  my  hand.'*     The  boy,  upon  whom  Cheselden 
operated  for  cataract,  had   clearly  been   of  the  same  opinion. 
Even  when  restored  to  sight,  he  believed  that  the  objects  he 
looked   on   touched   his  eyes,  as  those  which  he  felt  touched 
his  skin ;  and  he  consequently  had  no  true  idea  of  distance. 
He  asked    ^  which  was  the  sense  that  deceived  him,  the  sight 
or  the  touch ?'t     He  wondered  how  a  likeness  of  his  father's 
face  could  be  got  into  so  small  a  space  as  his  mother's  watch- 
case  ;  it  seemed  to  him  as  impossible  as  getting  a  bushel  into 
a  pint  measure.   It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  when 
some  one  asked  Du  Puiseaux  if  he  *  would  not  be  very  glad 
to  have  his  sight  ? '  he  replied,  *  If  it  were  not  for  curiosity,  I 
would  rather  Iavc  long  arms;  it  seems   to  me  that  my  ha^ds 
would  teach  me  better  what  is  passing  in  the  moon  than  your 
eyes  or  telescopes ;  and,  besides,  me  eyes  cease  to  see  sooner  than 
the  hands  to  touch.     It  would  therefore  be  as  well  to  improve 
the  organ  I  have,  as  to  give   me  the  one  I  want.'     Abundant 
evidence  of  a  similar  kind  might  still  be  adduced,  but  this  seems 
enough  to  prove  that  even  among  educated  blind  people  there 
must  be  a  large  section  of  the  physical  and  metaphysical  world  of 
which  their  idea  is  to  a  great  extent  vague  and  worthless. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  sense  of  touch  comes  that  of  hearing. 
The  blind  boy  knows  the  step  of  his  friend  in  a  trice,  decides 
quickly  or  even  instantly  which  way  that  step  is  moving  ;  and,  if 
it  be  coming  towards  him,  exactly  at  what  angle  to  run  across 
the  room,  or  yard,  to  meet  it.  He  will  even  distinguish  a  certain 
footstep,  at  times,  among  others,  especially  if  it  be  one  that  he 
cither  loves  or  fears.      Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  into  the 

*  Gaillie,  p.  56. 

t  See  *  Philosophical  Transactions  of  Royal  Society.' 

Speaking  of  the  education  of  the  sense  of  touch,  Sydney  Smith  whimsically 
conjectares  as  to  the  possibilitv  of  educating  the  taste  and  smell  to  an  equal  degree 
of  keenness.  As  the  blind  child  feels  certain  marks  raised  on  paper,  which  he 
calls  A  B  C,  why  should  not  the  alphabet  be  taught  b^  a  series  of  well-coDtrived 
Harours?  Why  should  not  men  smell  out  their  learning,  and  why  should  there 
not  be  a  fine  sceuting-day  for  study  ? — Leduret  on  Moral  Fhtlotophy,  p.  62. 
Vol.  118.— iVo.  236.  2  G  Basket- 
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Basket-shop  in  St  George's  Fields.  It  is  a  large  and  loftj 
room,  some  20  feet  wide  by  150  feet  long,  and  in  it  are  now  at 
work  on  basket-making  about  fifty  boys  and  men.  There  is 
generally  a  teacher,  with  sight,  at  either  end  of  the  room ;  but 
one  is  now  just  gone  to  fetch  some  osiers  from  another  part  of 
the  building.  Our  friend  little  Trotter  is  at  work  halfway  down 
the  room,  but  has  met  with  some  trifling  difficulty  not  to  be 
solved  widiout  his  teacher's  help.  The  fifty  boys  and  men  are 
almost  all  talking  as  they  work,  or  perhaps  humming  a  tone,  or 
beating  their  work  with  a  bar  of  iron  ;  and  some  are  crossing  the 
room  in  search  of  tools,  help,  or  advice;  so  that,  altogether, 
the  scene  is  full  of  noisy  life,  and  as  unlike  a  shop  full  of  blind 
people  as  may  well  be  imagined.  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
noise.  Trotter  sits  quietly  waiting ;  he  knows  that  the  master  went 
out  of  the  room  five  minutes  ago  {he  will  tell  you  he  jotr  him 
go),  and,  though  several  persons  have  since  come  in  at  that  door, 
he  knows  that  his  teacher  is  not  one  of  the  few.  All  at  once  he 
starts  up,  as  the  door  shuts  with  a  bang — and  the  pupil  walks 
quickly  up  the  room,*  in  a  direct  line,  as  if  he  saw  the  table 
at  which  his  teacher  now  sits.  As  he  goes  back  to  his  place 
another  person  enters  by  the  same  door,  and  makes  his  way 
hastily  towards  the  other  end ;  but  he  has  not  gone  a  dozen 
steps  before  more  than  one  voice  among  the  basket-^nakers  is 
heard  to  whisper,  *  Here  comes  the  Chaplain,'  or  *  There  goes 
Brown.' 

Or,  glance  into  the  same  room  an  hour  later,  and  the  whole 
scene  is  changed.  The  bell  has  rung  for  leaving  oflF  work  ;  but, 
as  it  is  a  wet  wintry  day,  some  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  pupils  are 
here  under  shelter,  walking  two-and-two,  arm-in-arm,  rcnmd  the 
room,  whistling,  chatting,  singing,  or  shouting  most  uproariously 
— but  all  promenading  as  methodically,  and  evenly,  as  if  every  one 
there  had  sight  Not  a  single  boy  ever  strays  out  of  his  rank,  no 
one  runs  against  his  neighbour ;  though,  at  the  first  glance,  it 
appears  only  like  a  noisy  and  confused  crowd.  There  are  three 
doors  to  the  shop,  one  at  either  end,  and  one  in  the  centre ;  every 
two  minutes  some  boy  darts  out  from  the  crowd,  or  rushes  in  to 
join  it,  by  that  middle  door ;  but  in  neither  case  does  he  jostle 
friend  or  foe.  Here  comes  Trotter  himself.  He  is  in  search  of 
his  friend  Jones,  who,  driven  in  by  the  rain,  left  him  ten  minutes 
ago  at  the  swing,  and  is  now  the  solitary  unit  in  the  long  chain 
of  couples.     As  tramp  by  tramp  it  works  its  slow  way  past  the 

*  If  any  one  with  sight  imagine!  this  to  be  an  easy  matter,  let  him  shot  his 
eves  when  40  3rard8  from,  and  opposite  to,  his  own  door,  and  make  the  rest  of 
his  journey  in  the  dark.  The  chances  are  1000  to  1  against  his  arriving  anywhere 
near  the  well-known  threshold. 
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door  where  lie  stands,  Trotter,  *  with  his  face  all  eye,'*  watches 
to  pounce  on  his  friend  as  he  goes  by.  In  spite  of  all  the  din  he 
hears  him  when  some  yards  off,  seizes  on  his  arm,  as  if  he  saw  it, 
passing,  and  away  they  ^o^  to.  join  steadily  in  that  jolly  un- 
broken march  till  the  glad  sound  of 

*  That  tocsin  of  the  soul,  the  dinner  bell' 

send  them  flying  out  into  the  colonnade  to  muster  for  cold  beef, 
bread,  and  beer.  Stand  still  for  a  moment,  and  you  will  hear  the 
deep  roll  of  their  chanted  grace,  with  its  pealing  Amen ;  if  not 
quite  so  smooth  and  rounded  a  cadence  as  it  might  be,  at  least 
with  a  deal  of  heart  and  reality  in  its  final  chord.  While  they 
are  at  dinner  we  will  glance  into  one  or  two  of  the  work-rooms, 
now  silent  and  empty  enough.  This  on  the  left,  under  the  arch- 
way, is  the  Brush-shop,  fitted  up  with  a  central  table  and  forms, 
on  one  side  the  teacher's  bench,  and  on  the  others  a  longer  bench 
cut  up  into  little  sections,  each  fitted  with  drawers  and  tools  for 
learners,  all  precisely  as  if  the  workmen  had  sight  In  this  room 
are  made,  entirely  by  blind  boys  taught  by  a  blind  man,  brushes 
of  almost  every  possible  description.  After  6  p.m.  this  shop 
serves  as  a  Club-room  for  the  Upper  Twenty ;  here  they  play 
chess  or  draughts,  emboss  letters  to  country  friends,  or  now 
and  then,  if  lucky  enough  to  get  hold  of  a  stray  teacher,  listen 
to  the  pages  of  some  special  book.  In  the  drawers  of  the 
centre  table  are  now  locked  up  the  boards  for  draughts,  bagatelle, 
or  chess;  all  curious  enough  in  their  way,  but  which  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  mention.  A  good  game 
of  chess  will  last  a  month  or  six  weeks. f  Work-room  No.  2 
is  the  Mat-shop,  much  larger  and  loftier  than  No.  1,  and  fitted 
with  mat-frames  and  looms,  all  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Here 
are  made  rugs,  mats,  and  miles  of  cocoa-nut  matting,  of  every 
texture,  quality,  and  pattern.  Dainty  little  mats  of  the  finest 
wool  or  fibre,  fringed  with  pink  or  white  for  a  boudoir,  or 
thick  and  gigantic  enough  for  Brobdingnag ;  triangular,  square, 
or  oblong,  to  fit  into  the  bottom  of  a  carriage,  or  the  corner 
of  a  hall ;  thin  enough  for  the  door  to  swing  over  without  brush- 
ing, or  thick  enough  for  the  boots  of  a  regiment  of  Grenadiers.- 

As  we  cross  the  open  yard  from  the  mat-shop,  the  boys  and 
men  are  coming  out  from  dinner,  and  at  once  diverge  in  all 
directions ;  some  three  or  four  off  to  the  swings,  some  to  the 

♦  Coleridge  *Biog.  Lit' 

t  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  says,  in  his  'Treatise  on  Bodies,'  'that  his  son's  tutor,  a 
blind  man,  could  beat  the  cleverest  players  of  that  day.' — P.  17.    Ed.  1660. 

A  small  point  on  the  top  of  the  men  e.g,  A  distinguishes  for  the  blind  boy 
his  opponent's  pieces  from  his  own. 

2  G  2  range 
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range  of  music-rooms  above  the  workshop,  in  each  of  which  is  a 
piano  to  be  diligently  sounded  till  6  P.M. ;  some  for  a  stroll  round 
the  grass-platy  and  one  or  two  to  the  club-room ;  but  each  and 
every  one  going  on  his  way  as  calmly  and  clearly  as  if  he  saw 
every  inch  of  it  mapped  out  before  lum ;  never  running  against 
friend  or  foe,  never  stumbling  over  door-step,  and  rarely  missing 
the  handle  of  the  door  for  which  he  steers.  As  toe  thread  our 
way,  however,  through  the  noisy,  straggling  crowd,  our  irregular, 
unbnsiness-like  style  of  march  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  shot 
across  the  bows  in  the  shape  of  a  loud  *  holloa !  * — as  much  as  to 
say,  'who  goes  there?  and  why  don't  you  look  where  you're 
going?'  Our  best  answer  to  this  shot  is  to  stand  still  until  most 
of  the  cruisers  have  swept  by ;  and  then — with  one  more  peep 
into  the  bru^-shop,  which,  till  work  begins  again  at  2  PJf., 
serves  as  a  sort  of  house  of  call — we  will  quit  this  part  of  our 
subject.  Our  friend  Trotter  has  just  set  off  in  a  great  hurry  for 
that  door-way;  he  seizes  the  handle,  opens  the  door  hastily, 
shouts  out  one  or  two  lusty  words,  waits  for  no  answer,  but  rushes 
off  again  elsewhere.  Ask  him  what  this  pantomime  means,  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  he  was  in  quest  of  a  certain  trio  of  boys 
who  promised  to  meet  him  there;  that  he  ^looked*  into  the  club- 
room  and  found  that  they  were  not  there ;  at  least  he  thinks  not, 
as,  judging  by  the  sound  of  his  own  foot  against  the  form  on  which 
they  usually  sit,  and  of  his  own  voice,  the  room  seemed  empty. 
And  empty  it  really  is.  The  well  known  story  told  by  Mr. 
Anderson  of  a  blind  messenger  at  Edinburgh,  entirely  corroborates 
this  fact.  *  I  had  occasion,'  he  says,  *  to  send  out  one  of  these 
blind  men  with  a  mattress.  I  gave  him  the  bill  with  it,  that  he 
might  receive  payment  But,  to  my  surprise,  he  returned  with  the 
account  and  the  mattress  too.  "  I've  brought  back  baith,  ye  see. 
Sir,"  said  he.  "  How  so  ?  "  « Indeed,  Sir,  I  didna  like  t'  leave 't 
yonder,  else  I'm  sure  we  wad  ne'er  see  the  siller — there's  nae  a  stick 
of  furniture  within  the  door  1 "  **  How  do  you  come  to  know 
that?"  "  Oh,  Sir,  twa  taps  on  the  floor  wi'  my  stick  soon  tell't 
me  that!"'  And  true  enough  was  the  blind  man's  guess;  for 
guess  it  must  still  be  called,  though  in  both  the  cases  cited  it  was 
shrewd  enough  to  pass  for  wit  He  educates  his  senses  of  touch 
and  hearing  into  a  state  of  exceeding  acuteness,*  till  they  almost 
begin  to  atone  to  him  for  that  one  which  is  denied ;  but  after  all, 
they  cannot  do  for  him  what  a  single  ray  of  vision  will  do  bj 
one  swift  glance.      By  dint  of  long  experience,  and  after  an 

•  The  eye  itself  is  educated.  *  It  sees,'  says  Carlyle,  *  "what  it  brings  power  to 
see.*  Thus,  the  sailor  at  the  mast-bead  descries  a  ship  where  the  landsman  sees 
nothing  ;  the  Esquimaux  detects  a  white  fox  amid  white  snow ;  the  astronomer  a 
star  where  others  see  only  an  expanse  of  misty  light. 
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infinite  series  of  mistakes — of  many  of  wliich  lie  is  unconscious — 
he  manages  to  see  with  his  fingers,  and  now  and  then  to  do  more 
than  hear  with  his  ears ;  but  a  shrewd  boy  of  his  own  age,  with  a 
good  pair  of  eyes,  will  give  him  twenty  or  thirty  in  every  hundred 
yards,  and  yet  win  the  race.  A  blind  boy's  face  may  be,  as 
Coleridge  describes  it,  *  all  eye,'  and  learn  to  beam  with  brightest 
intelligence;  he  may  be  an  apt  scholar  where  many  a  youngster 
fails;  his  remaining  senses,  if  rightly  trained,  seem,  by  that 
merciful  law  which  rules  God's  kingdom,  to  put  forth  new 
blossom  and  fruit  as  every  year  rolls  by,  to  be  gifted  with 
new  vigour  and  keener  life,  and  thus  save  him  from  the  full  pang 
of  knowing  all  his  loss ;  and  yet,  the  result  if  tried  sharply  will 
too  often  be  found  imperfect  and  incomplete.  It  has  been 
up-hill  work  all  the  way  through,  accomplished  only  by  incessant 
and  patient  toil,  by  perseverance  and  unwearied  ingenuity,  and 
on  this  ground  admirable  and  worthy  of  praise.  For  though 
Huber,  in  spite  of  the  darkness  about  him,  managed  to  make 
and  to  record  some  striking  discoveries  in  the  domestic  life  of 
ants  and  bees,  he  would  have  done  far  more  with  his  own  eyes 
than  with  those  of  his  faithful  servant,  or  even  of  his  clever  and 
sparkling  little  wife  Marie  Lullin.*  And  had  Didymus  of  Alex- 
andria, the  friend  of  Rufinus  and  Isidore,  a.d.  350,  mathema- 
tician, linguist^  and  theologian,  not  been  blind,  he  would  have 
left  behind  him  far  more  trace  than  a  slight  mention  in  the  pages 
of  his  famous  pupil  St  Jerome.  Saunderson  would  have  left 
behind  him  some  imperishable  record  of  his  genius ;  his  man- 
hood would  have  been  saved  from  many  an  excess,  and  his  old 
age  have  been  preserved  from  the  deadly  taint  of  scepticism. 
John  Stanley,  the  organist  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbomf  (1730), 
to  whose  playing  Handel  often  listened  with  delight,  would 
have  been  known  to  all  England,  instead  of  to  one  parish  in 
London.    Blacklock  might  have  written  poetry  instead  of  rhyme 

*  A  single  quotation,  taken  quite  at  random,  from  Hnber's  channing  book  on 
AntSy  will  prove  to  what  a  good  use  he  put  their  eyes,  and  how  acutely  he 
describes  what  he  never  saw.  *  I  noticed  these  ants  (brought  home  from  a  wood) 
four  months,  without  allowing  them  to  quit  my  study ;  and  then  wishing  them  to 
be  nearer  a  state  of  nature,  I  carried  Uie  ruche  into  the  garden,  about  ten  paces 
from  the  natural  ant-hill.  The  prisoners,  profiting  bv  my  negligence  in  not 
renewing  the  water  which  blockaded  their  passage,  escaped  and  ran  about.  The  ants 
near  the  chestnut-tree  came  and  recognisea  their  former  companions,  fell  to  mutual 
caresses  with  their  aiitennse,  took  them  up  by  their  mandibles,  led  them  to  their 
own  nests ;  next  a  crowd  came  up  to  the  Bell-glass,  and  searched  out  every  fugitive, 
to  be  carried  away  with  joy.' — P.  173. 

t  So  great  was  Stanley's  skill  that  he  is'  siud  on  one  occasion,  when  the  other 
instruments  were  too  sharp  for  the  organ,  to  have  transposed  one  of  Handel's 
*Te  Deums'  into  the  key  of  C4  major,  rarely  used  on  account  of  its  excessive 
difficulty ;  and  that,  too,  at  once,  without  time  for  premeditation. 
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of  the  very  mildest  order/  and  a  hott  of  wocdd-be  poets,  philo- 
sophersy  musicians,  and  prosers,  would  never  have  afflict^  man- 
kind with  their  various  melancholy  performances. 

So  far,  therefore,  for  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  blind- 
ness entails.     We  have  now  to  glance   at  one  or  two  special 
advantages  which  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  confer.     Cut  off  as 
the  blind  man  is,  in  a  measure,  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
from  many  channels  of  light  and   information  open  to  others, 
his  isolation  is  said  to  give  him   special  power  and  aptitude 
for  the  study  of  abstract  things :  of  philosophy  and  of  mathe- 
matics.     And  the  assertion   will,  to   some  extent,  hold  good. 
A  wounded  finger  will  make  a  man  careful  in  handling  edged 
tools,  he  will  be  more  skilful  than  he  was ;  a  man  who  fisJls  and 
breaks  his  leg,  walks  more  warily  ever  after ;  but  neither  wound 
nor  fracture  is  the  cause  of  skill  or  safety.     So  with  blindness ; 
it  must  first  be  regarded  as  a  loss.     It  isolates  a  man,  no  doubt ; 
when  he  wishes  to  think,   it  saves  him  from  the  intrusion  of 
external  objects  and  the  busy  crowd  of  ideas  which  wait  about 
on  the  world  of  visible  things ;  it  may  free  him  from  some  illu- 
sions of  the  senses,  and  the  snares  of  outside  appearance;   he 
easily  becomes  abstracted,  where  a  man  with  sight  would  often 
find  it  hard :  so  far,  therefore,  his  way  towards  deep,  inward, 
thought  is  cleared ;  wind  and  tide  seem  in  his  favour.     But  he 
must  know  how  to  manage  the  sails,  and  to  steer  the  ship ;  he 
must  have  clear  power  of  thought,  and  be  trained  to  use  it; 
be  able  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  the  given  idea,  and  willing 
to  work  at  it,  or  his  own  peculiar  world  will  steal  in  upon  him — 
the  things  which  he  can  handle,  taste,  and  hear;   the  things 
which  feed  his  appetites,  or  gratify  his  passions ;  his  amusements, 
pleasures,  and  regrets ;  his  failures,  peculiar  sorrows,  trials,  and 
disappointments.      If  the   blind   boy   has   courage   and    moral 
strength  to  banish  these  intruders,  *  the  doors  of  Geometry  open 
to  him  on  an  oily  hinge,'  the  fatal  *  Pons  Asinontm  *  is  easily 
crossed,  and   the   silent  domains   of  metaphysical   speculation 
invite  and  gratify  his  careful,  inquisitive  approach.     So  acutely 
.  has  this  been  felt  in  every  age,  and  so  favourite  has  the  dogma 
become,  that  more  than  one  philosopher  is  said  to  have  plunged 
himself  into  darkness   for  the  very  purpose  of    more  intense, 
abstract  thought.     We   can  readily   believe   that  Malebranche 
may,    with   this    object   have   closed    his   shutters  against   the 
daylight;    that    Bourdaloue  preached    eloquendy,   or    Diderot 
reasoned  acutely,   with  his  eyes   shut;   this  might  happen  to 

*  Guilli^,  in  his  'Essays/  amusingly  says  of  Blacklock,  'In  England  he  is 
considered  a  great  poet.* 
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ordinary  mortals  such  as  ^  Jones  *  at  Clapham  thinking  out  his 
Sunday  sermon,  or  ^  Robinson '  in  Capel  Court  speculating  on 
the  possible  contingencies  of  settling  day.  Shutters  are  readily 
unclosed,  eyes  are  easily  opened.  But  when  we  read*  that 
Democritus,  of  Abdera,  put  out  his  eyes  for  the  purpose  of 
philosophizing,  we  begin  to  doubt  In  the  first  place,  Demo- 
critus  was  hardly  the  man  to  cut  himself  totally  off  from  all  the 
sights  of  folly,  show,  and  care,  that  he  rejoiced  to  laugh  at, 
though  a  poet  has  said  of  him — 

*  ad  ridendnm  curas  et  inania  mundi 
Splenis  Democritus  non  satis  unus  hahet.' 

An  hour's  darkness  he  might  have  chuckled  over,  but  a  life- 
time is  a  totally  different  thing.!  Cicero,  who  is  always 
dragged  in  as  a  witness  on  this  point,  says  nothing  to  corroborate 
such  a  view.  His  words  are :  *  Democritus  impediri  etiam  animi 
ciciem  aspectu  oculorum  arbitrabatur;'X  clearly  meaning  nothing 
more  than  that  Democritus,  like  any  other  Abderite  philo- 
sopher of  his  day,  now  and  then  put  up  his  shutters  in  the 
blazing  weather,  or  perhaps  dreamed  for  an  hour  with  his  eyes 
closed.  .  Next  we  have  Diodotus,  the  Stoic,  who,  when  he 
became  blind,  is  said  to  have  applied  himself  to  mathematics 
with  greater  success  than  ever,  and  become  famous  as  a  teacher ; 
but  this  was  simply  because  he  worked  harder  in  the  darkness 
than  in  the  light  Every  year  may  have  given  acuteness  to  his 
inner  sight,  keenness  to  his  touch,  and  possibly  eloquence  to  his 
words,  not  in  consequence  of  his  blindness,  but  in  spite  of  it 
So,  also,  Tiheckius,  of  Thomdorf,  who  taught  medicine  and 
philosophy  with  success  for  thirteen  years  at  Tubingen,  and 
becoming  blind  in  the  fourteenth  year,  is  said  to  have  refused 
the  help  of  an  oculist  who  offered  to  restore  his  sight.  Perhaps 
he  knew  the  oculist  to  be  an  impostor,  and  his  sight  once  gone 
to  be  irrecoverable ;  in  any  case,  he  was  a  humourist,  and  we 
can  quite  believe  him  when  he  said,  *  he  had  seen  many  things 
in  his  life  which  he  would  rather  not  have  seen,  and  on  some 
occasions  had  even  wished  that  he  were  deaf.'  Which  of  us,  if 
he  spoke  truthfully,  would  not  agree  with  the  philosopher  of 
Tubingen?  But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  fancying  that 
loss  of  sight  gave  him  increased  skill  or  wisdom  in  healing  the 
bodies  or  minds  of  his  fellow  men.     The  truth  is,  he  was  doctor 

♦  Guilli^,  quoting  Diderot,  p.  53. 

t  Milton,  who  only  knew  half  its  bitterness,  calls  it 

*  To  live  a  life  half-dead,  a  living  death.' 

-^SavMon  Agonides,  39. 
i  « Tusc  Disp.,'  V.  39. 
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enough  to  know  that  his  loss  was  irreparable,  and  philosopher 
enough  to  make  the  best  of  it.  It  was  in  much  the  same  spirit 
that  De  Puiseaux  used  to  say,  ^  that  he  was  always  meeting  witl& 
seeing  persons  of  inferior  intelligence  to  himself.' 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  darkness  which  isolates  the 
blind  man,  and  saves  him  from  the  intrusion  of  unwelcome 
images,  tends  also  to  narrow  the  vision  which  it  concentrates* 
He  rarely,  if  ever,  takes  a  broad  view  of  things.  If  he  thinks^ 
intently  on  any  given  point,  he  is  apt  to  forget,  or  fails  to  see,, 
some  one  other  of  equal  weight  and  close  at  hand.  This  makes 
him  one-sided,  and  ready  to  hug  his  own  judgment  to  the  very 
death ;  slow  to  receive  the  opinion  of  others,  captious  as  well  as 
cautious,  a  temper  which  easily  hardens  into  narrow  prejudice. 
These  are  heavy  drawbacks  to  die  supposed  advantages  of  ready 
abstraction  and  aptitude  for  metaphysics.  Nor  are  they  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  consider  from  what  infinite  sources  of 
beauty,  grace,  and  truth  the  blind  man  is  cut  off.  To  him  are 
unknown  all  the  countless  evidences  of  an  Almighty  hand  which 
speak  to  us  from  earth,  sea,  and  sky ;  the  smooth  andjimmeasurable 
expanse  of  summer  seas,  the  silent  grandeur  of  the  blue  sky  above, 
with  all  its  wealth  of  palaces  and  towers  of  fleecy  cloud,  the 
golden  glory  of  morning,  the  gorgeous  dying  splendour  of  setting- 
suns,  the  soft  haze  of  twilight,  the  solemn  watches  of  starlit 
night,  the  living,  speaking  b^uty  of  the  wide-spread  landscape,* 
the  flowing  sweep  of  the  everlasting  hills,  Uie  proud,  calm, 
majesty  of  snow-clad  mountains,  the  green  and  purple  outline  of 
the  forest,  the  beauty  of*  waving  com,  and  the  grace  of  flowers^ 
of  sloping  valley,  and  of  winding  stream, 

'  And  all  the  thousand  sights  that  crown  this  earth  with  joy.' 

No  description  can  paint  these  things  for  the  blind  man  more 
than  words  can  paint  music  for  the  deaf  mute.  But  even  above 
all  these,  is  the  loss  to  him  of  all  the  infinite  grace  and  beauty  of 
the  human  face.  Who  shall  tell  him  of  the  tender  love  that 
beams  from  a  mother's  eye,  or  the  rippling  sunshine  that  lights 
up  the  face  of  a  happy,  laughing,  child  ?     The  rosy  brightness 

*  The  youth  restored  to  sight  hj  Cheselden,  when  brought  to  a  wide  prospect 
of  hill  and  dale,  called  it  *  a  new  kind  of  seeing.'— PAtZoso^.  Tran$. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  striking  or  solemn  than  the  first  sight  of  a 
mountainous  country  to  one  used  to  the  sleepy  flatness  of  the  plain.  The  abrupt- 
ness and  audacity  of  the  whole  scene,  the  swelling  magnitude  of  nature,  th& 
appearances  of  conyulsion,  the  magnificent^disorder  and  ruin,  astonish  a  feeliog 
mind ;  <  filling  it  with  grand  imi^es,  rousing  its  dormant  life,  and  tellin|(  those 
made  orators  and  poets  that  it  is  time  to  fulfil  the  noble  purpose  of  their  birth.' — 
Sydney  Smith,  Leclure$,  p.  89. 

But  to  this  touching  appeal,  and  to  the  whole  world  of  kindred  associations,  the 
blind  man  is  actually  dead. 
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of  the  lips  that  kiss  him,  of  the  cheek  which  offers  a  ruddy 
"virclcome  at  his  coming,  the  saucy  smile  of  a  dimpled  chin, 
or  the  rapture  of  sudden  joy  that  beams  from  every  feature? 
To  him  all  this  beauty  and  all  this  joy  are  but  a  darkened, 
dreary,  blank.  And  though  he  may  be  unconscious  of  the 
greatness  of  his  loss,  it  is  hard  to  exaggerate  the  gain — 

*  Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life, 
Nay  almost  life  itself—'* 

which  light  brings  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  a  loss  which,  unless 
he  be  roused  out  of  the  gloom,  and  taught  to  find  light  in  it — in  tene- 
bris  servare  fidem — may  well  shatter  or  dwarf  his  whole  mental 
and  spiritual  powers,  and  not  seldom  points  the  way  to  doubt, 
distrust,  or  denial  of  Him  to  whom  darkness  and  light  are  both 
alike.  It  is  said  to  have  been  so  in  the  case  of  more  than  one 
famous  blind  man.  When  Saunderson  lay  dying  he  sent  for 
a  clergyman,  one  Dr.  Holmes,  who  seems,  however,  to  have 
brought  him  little  comfort ;  so  far  at  least  as  Diderot's  manifestly 
imperfect  account  tells  what  really  passed.  As  death  drew 
nigh,  the  great  shadow  which  had  darkened  all  the  sick  man's 
life  grew  deeper  and  darker.  He  began  to  doubt,  once  more,  the 
existence  of  his  Creator.  ^If,'  said  he,  'you  would  have  me 
believe  in  God,  I  must  feel  him.'  *  Touch  then  your  own  frame,' 
was  the  reply,  'and  find  God  there  in  His  noble  handiwork.' 
'All  this,'  said  the  dying  mathematician,  'may  be  very  well  for 
youj  but  it  is  not  so  for  me ;  what  relation  is  there  between  his 
handiwork  and  God?  You  call  everything  you  cannot  under- 
stand a  wonder,  and  therefore  divine.  I  myself  am  a  wonder ; 
people  come  from  all  parts  of  England  to  see  me.  Every 
phenomenon,  you  say,  is  from  God.  Why  not  have  a  little  less 
pride,  and  a  little  more  philosophy  in  your  talk  and  reasoning  ? ' 
To  this  thrust  the  worthy  Doctor  seems  to  have  made  no  adequate 
reply,  but  proceeds  to  set  before  him  the  examples  of  Newton, 
Leibnitz,  and  Clarke,  men  of  profound  thought  and  acute  reason, 
who  were  nevertheless  believers  in  Christianity.  'This,* 
replied  Saunderson,  '  is  strong  evidence,  but  not  strong  enough 
for  me;  the  testimony  of  Newton  cannot  be  to  me  what  all 
'  Nature  is  to  Newton ; '  a  remark  which  appears  to  have  closed 
that  part  of  the  conversation.  But  the  patient  again  rallied,  and 
returning  to  his  old  vein  of  thought,  rambled  off  to  discuss  the 
present  state  of  the  world.  'It  is,'  said  he,  'I  will  allow, 
at  present  what  you  describe  it  to  be,  a  world  of  order  and 
method,  in  which  certain  laws  and  order  hold  good  and  prevail  ; 

*  '  Samson  Agonistes/  90. 
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but,  as  to  the  most  primitiye  timet,  the  first  beings  who  then 
lived  may  have  been  utter  mcmsters,  without  the  higher  functicnaSy 
nay,  without  stomachs,  and  the  universe  about  them  a  mere 
chaos.  There  are  informous  things  enough  in  the  world  even 
now.  For  example,  I  have  no  eyes ;  what  had  either  you  or 
I  done  to  God,  that  one  of  us  should  have  that  organ,  and  the 
other  be  without  it? '  As  he  uttered  these  sad  words,  an  earnest, 
solemn,  and  deep  concern  spread  over  his  wKole  face,  as  if  the 
terrible  problem  that  had  haunted  him  all  his  life  long  and' 
received  no  solution,  to  the  very  last  was  to  be  unsolved  by  the 
dying  man.  He  had,  as  yet,  drawn  neither  hope  nor  comfort 
from  the  Master's  wcnrds :  *  neither  hath  this  man  tinned  nor  his 
parents;*  and  though  he  had  found  for  his  hand  a  great  and 
worthy  work,  had  never  learned  to  do  it  to  a  greater  glory  than 
his  own.  As  he  grew  weaker,  his  thoughts  became  more  c<m- 
fused,  and  his  words  less  coherent  He  spoke  only  at  intervals, 
but  once  again  rambled  back  to  the  cloudland  of  doubt,  ^The 
world  eternal?  so  it  seems  to  yoci,  as  you  are  eternal  to  the 
insect.'  Again,  after  a  silence — *Time,  matter,  q>ace,  are  but 
a  point  I  am  going  whither  we  must  all  go.  Let  there  be  no 
lamentation  or  mourning;  it  is  a  pain  to  me.'  And  then,  last  of 
all,  came  the  yet  sadder  cry  of  agony,  *  God  of  Newton,  give 
me  light  I '  as  the  shadows  were  all  coming  to  an  end,  and  the 
great  mystery  of  life  was  about  to  be  unlocked  in  the  things 
unseen  and  etemaL  We  must  hope  that  his  last  despairing  cry 
to  the  Being,*  of  whose  existence  he  just  befcnre  seemed  to  doubt, 
was  heard  in  the  very  climax  of  his  need. 

The  whole  picture,  even  in  the  words  of  sneering  Diderot, 
from  which  we  have  mainly  condensed  it,  is  full  of  touching 
interest ;  and  though  it  may  perhaps  exaggerate  the  weary  clouds 
which  beset  the  death-bed  of  the  blind  man,  it  may  be  taken  as 
a  type  of  what  to  some  degree  befalls  him  if  not  well-trained  in 
early  youth.  *The  world  is  too  much  with'  him;  and  though 
^heaven,'  too,  Mies  round  about  him  in  his  iniancy,'  he  is 
unconscious  of  it  But  once  rouse  him  from  this  unconscious- 
ness, once  convince  him  that  he  has  his  place  in  the  world, 
and  that  He  who  gives  to  kings  and  beggars  alike  their  place 
and  work,  has  given  work,  a  place,  and  ability  to  him,  and  the 
whole  scene  begins  to  change.  Light  begins  to  steal  in,t  and 
the  youth  who  once  fancied  that  life  was  but  a  dreary  blank, 

*  <  Unbelief  of  Grod  is  rather  in  the  lip  than  in  the  heart  of  man.' — ^Baoox. 
t  *  The  sense  of  Power  is  freedom,  warmth,  and  li^ht ; 
The  sense  of  Weakness,  gloom  and  chains  and  blight. 
The  sense  of  Power  is  Life's  immortal  breath ; 
The  sense  of  Weakness  is  the  touch  of  death.' — Fbaseb. 
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without  hope,  meaning,  or  use,  soon — perhaps  too  soon — appears 
to  think  his  abilities  of  the  very  highest  order.  In  music  he  will 
rival  Mendelssohn  or  Mozart,  and  out-sing  Incledon  or  Braham  ; 
in  poetry  equal  Milton ;  and  in  the  making  of  baskets  vie  with 
the  deftest  craftsman  in  Greenhithe.*  These  amusing  little 
conceits  the  world  soon  takes  out  of  him,  and  bj  and  bye  the 
residuum  is  a  very  useful  and  honest  amount  of  self-confidence, 
without  which  the  keenest  sight  and  the  shrewdest  ability  are 
almost  sure  to  fail.  It  is  this  consciousness  of  power  which 
inspires  genius  itself.  It  was  this  which  led  Milton,  smitten  down 
as  he  was  in  the  full  power  and  flush  of  his  genius,t  to  say  in  his 
darkened  estate — 

'  Yet  I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart,  or  hope,  bat  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Bight  onward.' — Sennet  to  Cyriac  Skinner, 

These  are  the  opening  words  of  one  of  his  finest  sonnets,  and 
form  one  of  the  few  passages  in  which  he  alludes  to  his  blind- 
ness. The  concluding  line  in  another  sonnet,  which  he  wrote 
soon  after  this — in  memory  of  his  wife — 

'  I  waked,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  night,' 

leads  us  to  another  point  immediately  connected  with  the  one 
which  we  have  been  discussing,  and  that  is,  how  the  blind  man 
dreams.  Milton,  of  course,  having  but  just  lost  his  sight,  dreamed 
precisely  as  other  men  dream — the  remembrance  of  the  visible 
world  being  still  with  him  bright  and  vivid  as  before.  But  into 
the  vision  of  the  blind  boy  no  visible  image  from  the  outer  world, 
no  shape  of  beauty,  no  ghastly  form  of  horror,  can  possibly 
come.  Whatever  comes  U>  him  by  night — to  him  no  darker  than 
the  day — ^must  come  by  touch  or  hearing.  *I  dream,'  said  a 
blind  boy,  *  I  often  dream  about  people ;  I  dream  of  my  brother 
(also  blind) ;  I  know  he  is  with  me,  I  hear  his  voice ;  I  am  in 
the  places  where  we  used  to  go  before  he  died.'  *  But  how  do 
you  know  that  you  are  in  a  certain  place?'  *  The  impression  of 
the  place  is  with  me — I  feel  I  am  there ;  I  am  sure  I  am,  some- 

*  Oreenhithe,  the  head-quarten  of  the  basket-makers. 

t  Blindness  befel  him  in  his  42nd  year ;  bat  he  can  never  rightly  be  coanted 
a  blind  man,  for  his  stores  of  learning  were  then  all  laid  up,  his  powers  matured, 
and  his  genios  was  in  all  its  pride  of  strength,  though  he  certainly  wrote  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  his  'Paradise  Lost*  after  his  sight  was  gone.  He  became 
toully  blind  in  1652,  and  the  poem  was  finished  at  Chalfout  in  1665,  where 
he  had  taken  refoge  from  the  plague.  The  opening  sublime  passage  on  Light, 
iu  Book  IIL,  proves  at  least  that  from  Book  IL  the  poem  was  written  in 
'  darkness.' 
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timegy  tin  I  wake.  Sometimes  I  dream  that  I  am  walking  in  the 
fields ;  I  tread  on  the  grasi,  I  smell  the  fresh  air.'  *  If  I  dreazn^* 
said  another  young  man,  ^  that  I  am  in  the  great  basket^hop,  I 
know  I  am  there  by  the  size  of  the  room — the  length  of  it'  *  Bat 
how  can  you  judge  as  to  the  size  or  length  of  what  you  cannot 
see?'  *  Oh !  the  sound  tells  me  pretty  well ;  I  am  in  my  own  old 
place,  where  I  work.'  *You  sit  oa  your  box,  then?'  *  Yes,  I 
touch  it,  and  if  the  dream  goes  on  I  get  my  tools  out' 

The  dream,  in  fact,  is  but  a  hard,  bare,  and  indistinct  fragment 
of  everyday  life,  untouched  by  a  gleam  of  fancy  or  imagination ; 
in  both  of  which  qualities  the  great  majority*  of  the  blind  are 
evidently  deficient  The  things  which  the  seeing  can  touch,  hear, 
or  taste,  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  do  little  to  feed 
the  fimcy  or  to  rouse  the  imagination ;  and  yet  on  these  alone  the 
great  mass  of  the  uneducated  blind  have  mainly  to  depend.  The 
world  of  books  is  all  but  closed  to  them ;  friends  are  few,  and 
readers  are  still  more  rare.  The  experience,  therefore,  of  a  blind 
lyan  must  be  more  or  less  grounded  on  faith — faith  in  many  things 
which  he  can  realise  but  imperfectly,  and  in  some  of  which  he  can 
form  no  conception.  And  this,  again,  tends  to  harden  and  petrify 
the  whole  tone  and  habit  of  his  daily  life.  If,  as  in  the  case 
of  Blacklock,  he  has  a  turn  for  versifying,  he  may  produce  in 
abundance  feeble  imitations  of  such  popular  poets  as  may  chance 
to  be  read  to  him,  catching  here  and  there  a  phrase,  a  cadence,  or 
an  echo  of  the  metre ;  but  for  the  most  part  what  he  writes  is 
absolutely  without  salt,  colourless  to  the  mental  eye,  and  taste- 
less to  the  critical  palate.  He  may  have  certain  ideas  of  warmth, 
sound,  and  society  as  belonging  to  '  the  day ;'  of  silence,  solitude, 
and  melancholy  as  connected  with  night;  he  may  talk  of  *  glory' 
as  belonging  to  the  sun,  and  *  fainter  radiance'  to  the  moon. 
But  this,  after  all,  is  no  proof  that  he  understands  the  images 
which  he  uses,  any  more  than  Blacklock  did  when  he  assigned 
'paleness'  to  grief,  ' cheerfiilness '  to  green,  or  chattered  of 
'  ruddy '  gems  and  *  glowing '  roses.  He  uses  such  words  and 
phrases  pretty  much  as  the  school-boy  does  the  adj.  *  purpureus,* 
which  he  hunts  out  of  his  Gradus  as  a  jolly  epithet  for  *  Olor/ 
and  ^purpureum*  for  ^Mare;*  never  perhaps  having  seen  any 
but  white  swans  or  green  waves  ;  and  possibly  never  having  had 

*  It  matt  not  be  forgotten  that  all  general  remarks  of  this  kind  apply  only  to 
those  who  are  bom  blind,  or  lose  their  sight  in  early  childhood.  Mr.  Prantz  tells 
ns  of  a  yonth  whose  sight  was  restored  by  an  operation.  While  blind  he  often 
dreamed  of  his  parents ;  he  felt  them,  and  heard  their  voices,  bat  never  saw  tiiem ; 
bat  when  once  he  had  seen  them  with  the  bodily  eye,  he  bdield  them  also  in  hit 
dreams.— PAtlosopAiool  Tran$.,  1841. 
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a  glimpse  of  either.     A  single  specimen  from  Blacklock's  loftiest 
poem  will  more  than  suffice  to  show  our  meaning : — 

*  Arise,  my  soul !  on  wings  seraphic  rise, 

And  praise  the  Almighty  Sovereiffn  of  die  skies, 

In  whom  alone  essential  gloiy  shmes, 

Which  not  ihe  heaven  of  heavens,  nor  bomidless  space  confines.     ' 

When  darkness  ruled  with  universal  sway. 

He  spoke,  and  kindled  up  the  hlaze  of  day ; 

First,  fitirest  ofbpring  of  the  omnific  word, 

Which  like  a  carment  clothed  its  Sovereign  Lord, 

On  liquid  air  he  hade  the  columns  rise. 

That  prop  the  starry  concave  of  the  skies.'  &e.  &c. 

This  is  cited  by  his  critics,*  themselves  blind,  as  something 
quite  Mil  tonic,  ^  truly  sublime,'  and  full  of  *  bewitching  beauties.' 
So  much  for  his  poetry.  But  he  is  also  claimed  as  a  philosopher ; 
and  what  his  philosophical  attainments  must  have  been  may  be 
easily  imagined  from  his  poetical  description  of  Aristotle : — 

'  The  Stagyrite  whose  fruitful  quill 
O'er  free-bom  nature  lords  it  still. 

Sustained  by  form  and  phrase 
Of  dire  portent  and  solemn  sound, 
Whe|«  meaning  seldom  can  be  found. 

From  me  shall  gain  no  praise.' 

This  choice  stanza  is  from  his  poem  entitled  *  Refinements  in 
Metaphysical  Philosophy,'  and  is  supnosed — it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  why — ^to  be  in  die  style  of  ^  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,'  with  all  Byron's  wit  and  none  of  his  bitterness! 
Nor  can  we  perceive  anything  more  encouraging  in  recent  versi- 
fication by  the  blind. 

But  if  the  blind  boy  cannot  write  poetry,  he  can  learn  it  by 
heart ;  for  his  memory,  when  cultivated,  is  peculiarly  retentive, 
and  in  all  books  on  Blindness  is  spoken  of  as  possessing  bx  more 
than  ordinary  power.  'The  memory  of  the  blind,'  says  Guillie, 
'  is  prodigious ;'  and  he  rightly  traces  much  of  its  power  to  the 
habit  of  preciseness  and  order  which  many  attain  when  roused  to 
the  work  of  education.  He  gives  us,  indeed,  no  instances  of 
famous  memories  firom  the  Annals  of  Blind  Men,  but  rambles  off 
to  talk  of  Seneca,  who  says — of  himself — that  he  could  repeat 
two  thousand  detached  words  in  the  same  order  that  they  held 
when  read  over  to  him ;  and  of  a  Corsican,  who  could  master  even 

*  James  Wilson,  derer  and  iDgeoioos  as  he  is,  and  one  Mr.  B.  Bowen,  irho 
dates  from  New  York  in  *  A  Blind  Man's  Offering'  of  prose  and  verse:  all  very 
sad  staff. 
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three  tbonsand  words,  Greek,  Latin,  or  Barbariaii,  sense  or  non- 
sense, and  repeat  them  either  backwards  or  forwards  after  once 
hearing  them  read — for  which  we  have  the  authority  of  Muretus. 
But,  whether  these  be  Munchausenic   feats,  and   whether    the 
Japanese  savages  at  Yeddo  have,  according  to  Father  Charlevoix, 
their  public  records  committed  to  memory  by  chosen  blind  men, 
or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  peculiar  isolation  gives  both 
strength,  readiness,  and  accuracy  to  their  memorial  powers.     Gos- 
sipping  old  Bishop  Burnet  tells  of  his  meeting  at  Schaffhaosen 
widi  a  Miss  Walkier,*  who  had  mastered  five  languages  and 
knew  all  the  Psalms  and  New  Testament  by  heart ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  case  is  a  genuine  one ;  for  a  large  number  of 
the  pupils  in  St.  George's  Fields  during  their  six  years'  stay 
manage  to  learn  the  Psalter,  and  there  is  at  this  time   among 
them  a  young  man  who  can  repeat  not  only  the  whole  of  the 
hundred  and  fiffy  psalms,  and  a  large  number  of  metrical  psalms 
and  h3rmns,  as  well  as  a  considerable  amount  of  modem  poetiy, 
including  Goldsmith's  *  Deserted  Village,'  but — incredible  as  it 
may  seem — the  whole  of  Milton's  *  Paradise  Lost,'  with  marginal 
notes  and  a  biography  I     Few  blind  persons,  and  still  fewer  with 
sight,  could  accomplish  so  herculean  a  task  as  ^lis,  simply  because 
few,  if  any,  would  set  to  work  for  years  with  such  incessant, 
unwearied  application  and  love  for  the  task,  as  he  did.     Such 
was  his  dexterity,  and  so  retentive  was  his  memory  at  last,  that 
he  could  easily  learn  one  hundred  lines  of  Milton  in  little  more 
than  an  hour  and  a  half — a  period  which  barely  admits  of  their 
being  read  aloud  twice,  and  alloifing  little  time  for  getting  up 
the  lesson.     This,  no  doubt,  is  a  case  of  remarkable  proficiency ; 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  similar  cases  are  to  be  found 
in  other  schools,  both  at  home  and  in  America,  where  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  is  carried  on  with  an  amazing  amount  of  noisy 
vigour,!  if  no  better  symptoms  of  real  work ;  and  what  Daniel 
Brown  has  achieved  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  done,  and  is  done, 
by  his  fellow-sufferers  elsewhere.     It  must  be  remembered,  too, 

♦  Burnet's  *Travelg/  i.  p.  218. 

t  Vide  '  Report  of  PennsylvBiiian  Blind  Scbool  for  1855/  where  tbe  manager 
complacently  contrasts  the  American  school  -with  that  in  St.  George's  Fields, 
'  and  cannot  help  pointing  oat^irith  pride  the  list  of  subjects  taught  in  our  institu- 
tion, and  contrasting  their  teaching  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  aod  to  understand 
their  Bible,  with  our  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  (mental  and  on 
slates),  geography,  maps  and  ^obe,  history  United  States  and  general,  syno- 
nymes  {sic),  rhetoric,  natural  history,  philosophy,  astronomy,  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometay,  physiology,  moral  and  mental  philosophy,  geology,  and  biblical 
literature.* 

How  many  of  the  points  in  this  long  array  are  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  poor 
blind  children,  Mr.  Dunglison  does  not  tell  us. 
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that  the  hiind  youth  is  compelled  to  derive  nearly  all  his  know- 
ledge from  books  that  are  read  to  him  (his  embossed  books  being 
very  few  in  number,  very  expensive,  and  almost  entirely  on 
religious  subjects).  While  his  friend  reads,  he  listens  most 
intently  ;  he  is  now  all  ear — not  a  word,  not  a  syllable,  escapes 
him.  He  cuts  oflF  every  channel  of  communication  with  the  outer 
world,  and  opens  but  the  one  inlet  to  the  wave  of  sound.  Much 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  fluency  and  distinctness  of  his  teacher, 
but  far  more  on  his  own  habit  of  fixed  and  undivided  attention. 
Here,  in  the  mere  task  of  learning  by  heart,  he  has  to  listen 
acutely  and  patiently  to  all— even  to  every  word — and  this  by 
dint  of  practice  becomes  comparatively  easy.  When  he  comes 
to  the  facts  and  dates  of  History,  he  learns  to  sift  the  chaff  from 
the  wheat,  and  burdens  his  memory  only  with  the  important 
items  worth  retaining,*  content  *  to  let  the  little  fishes  slip  through 
the  meshes  of  the  net,  provided  the  big  ones  be  retained.'  In 
this  way  he  rouses,  vivifies,  and  strengthens  his  memory— culling 
a  flower  here,  or  perhaps  a  weed  there — adding  gradually  yet 
surely  to  his  store,  and  at  last  reaping  the  certain  fruit  of  all 
honest  toil ;  not  because  his  powers  of  memory  are  keener  or 
stronger  than  those  of  seeing  men,  but  because  he  has  spared 
neither  time  nor  labour  to  put  them  to  their  utmost  and  best 
exertion.  He  labours  under  a  host  of  disadvantages.  No  local 
association  can  help  him,  as  it  does  every  other  student;  no 
memoranda  can  be  consulted ;  not  one  single  fiact  can  be  recalled 
by  the  presence  of  any  one  person,  or  by  th#  sight  of  a  place. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  an  educated  blind  man  will 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  history,  as  well  as  of 
modem  literature  ;  and  a  glance  at  Lord  Cranborne's  *  Essays '  t 
(No.  6  in  our  list)  will  show  how  wide  and  how  accurate  that 
acquaintance  may  be.  We  notice  this  volume  because  the 
autiior  is  one  of  the  few  educated  blind  men  in  England  who 
have  of  late  years  printed  anything.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
brilliant  little  sketch  written  in  1861  by  a  gentleman  well  known 
in  Hertfordshire,  entitled,  *How  a  blind  man  saw  the  Great 
Exhibition  in   1861 ;'   but   the   author  devotes  himself  almost 

"  ♦  It  -vfonld  be  well  if  those  who  see  were  less  burdened  with  the  idle  yet 
laborious  accinniilatioa  of  useless  matter.  '  Make  not  so  fiithful  a'  servant  a 
slave/  says  witty  old  Fuller.  '  Remember,  Atlas  was  weary.  Have  as  much  reason 
as  a  camel,  and  rise  when  thdn  hast  thy  full  load.  Memory  is  like  a  purse,  if  it 
be  over  full,  that  it  cannot  shut,  all  will  drop  out' — Kdy  ^tate,  p.  166. 

t  Since  these  words  were  written.  Lord  Cranbome,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  has  been  cut  off,  after  a  few  hours'  illness,  in  the  prinoe  of 
life;  a  deep  loss  not  only  to  many  attached  personal  friends,  but  specially  tx>  the 
blind,  whose  interests  were  ever  near  his  heart. 
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entirely  to  reading  and  to  music,  in  which  he  is  a  masterly  pro- 
ficient, and,  to  the  regret  of  his  friends,  rarely  uses  his  pen. 
With  these  exceptions,  we  have  found  trace  of  no  literary  work 
done  by  blind  men  of  late  years,  except  a  volume  or  two  of  dreary 
vapid  rhyme,  or  of  querulous,  discontented  repining  at  the  n^lect 
with  which  the  authors  have  been  treated.  £)r.  Bull,  from  whose 
work  on  Blindness  we  have  already  quoted,  was  a  physician  in 
good  practice  when  he  lost  his  sight,  and  therefore  does  not  fall 
within  our  list* 

We  are  acquainted  with  other  blind  men  of  rank  and  educa- 
tion, and  fully  entitled  to  take  a  place  among  those  above  named ; 
and  there  are,  of  course,  scattered  through  England  a  much 
larger  number  well  known  by  their  friends  to  be  possessed  of 
like  attainments.      These   form  a   separate  and  distinct  body, 
apart  by  themselves,  and  to  them  our  general  remarks  do  not 
apply.     But  out  of  the  30,000  blind  people  in  Great  Britain,  a 
very  large  proportion  belong  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes^ 
where  there  are  indeed  many  mothers  of  shrewd  wit  and  loving 
hearts,  who  have  all  the  wish  but  none  of  the  power  to  educate 
the  blind  child,  and  where  also,  as  statistics  tell  us,  blindness 
specially  prevails  because  smallpox  and  fever  go  hand  in  hand 
with  impure  air  and  scanty  food ;  and  many  a  little  one  whom 
disease  spares,  some  chance  blow  from  a  stick  or  a  stone,  a  sudden 
fall,  cold,   exposure,   or  neglect,  dooms  to  life-long  darkness. 
The  30,000  are  scattered  over  Great  Britain  very  unequally; 
in  England  and  Wales  the  ratio  of  blind  to  the  seeing  is  1  in 
1037 ;  Scotland  gives  1  in  1086 ;  Ireland  1  in  843  ;  the  Channel 
Islands  1  in   728.     Blindness  is  far  more  prevalent   in    rural 
districts  than  in  those  devoted  to  manufacturing  and  mining. 
In  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall  the  ratio  is  1  in  793 ; 
but  in  the  Eastern  Counties  1  in  902 ;  in  Cheshire  and  LAUca- 
shire,  1  in  1253  ;  in  Bedfordshire,  where  the  young  people  are 
chiefly  busied  in  straw-plaiting,  it  falls  to  1  in  1325 ;  while  in 
Herefordshire,   with  its   noble   woods,  rivers,    mountains,    and 
valleys,  it  suddenly  rises  to  1  in  693.     The  Registrar-General 
endeavours  to  account  for  some  of  these  differences  in  statistics 
by  saying  that  the  rural  districts  contain  a  larger  number  of 
persons  in  advanced  life  than  in  towns  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts ;  while  the  young  and  healthy  migrate  into  the  manufac- 
turing districts  as  apprentices,  artisans,  and  servants.     Tliis  is 

*  Pretcott  18  no  exception,  because,  slthongh  bis  grednally  failing  right  at 
last  ended  in  almost  total  blindness,  be  was  an  educated  man  before  bis  troaUe 
befel  bim,  and  tben  nobly  toiled  on  in  spite  of  it.  Nor  is  Mr.  Fawoett,  the  present 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Cambridge,  whose  stores  of  learning,  like 
Milton's,  were  laid  up  before  he  lost  his  sight,  a'  few  years  ago. 
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not  quite  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  great  difference  of  ratio  ;  but 
the  increased  number  of  blind  people  in  Ireland  since  1851 
(though  before  that  date  she  had  been  visited  by  several  fierce 
outbreaks  of  epidemic  ophthalmia)  is  clearly  explained  by  the 
fact  that  while  the  population  in  the  ten  years  (1851-1861) 
has  fallen,  chiefly  by  emigration,  by  750,000,  blindness,  which 
cannot  emigrate,  has  kept  to  its  usual  proportion  of  victims, 
and  the  ratio  is  now  1  in  843,  higher  in  fact  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Great  Britain,  except  the  Channel  Islands,  where 
coarse  and  scanty  food,  dirt,  and  defiance  of  all  sanitary  laws 
among  the  poorer  classes,  are  bearing  their  usual  deadly  fruit. 
If  statistics,  always  treacherous  in  matters  of  age,  can  be  trusted, 
it  seems  that  out  of  the  20,000  blind  persons  in  England,  about 
one-seventh  are  under  twenty  years  of  age  ;*  a  large  number  of 
whom  must  be  of  a  right  age  to  enter  a  blind  school.  Yet  of 
these,  only  760  are  now  actually  under  instruction,  and  the 
thirteen  existing  schools  provide  accommodation  only  for 
about  a  thousand  pupils.  The  schools  are  scattered  over  Eng- 
land in  a  defective  ratio,  as  a  couple  of  examples  from  the 
Census  will  show.  In  the  wide-spread  county  of  York,  with  its 
population  of  2,000,000,  and  2630  blind  persons  (of  whom  at 
least  260  are  under  20  years),  Ihere  is  but  one  school  for  65 
children;  while  in  the  South-Midland  and  Welsh  divisions,  with 
a  population  of  2,600,000,  and  2630  blind  people,  there  is  neither 
school  nor  asylum.  The  list  of  schools,  as  the  Registrar  gives 
them,  is  as  follows : — London  (2),  Brighton,  Norwich,  Exeter, 
Bath,t  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Liverpool  (2),  Man- 
chester, York,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  to  which  must  be  added  two 
small   but  flourishing  schools  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  as 

*  The  statistics  of  blindness  in  England  are  of  the  scantiest  kind :  in  America, 
in  spite  of  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  they  manage  to  be  more  explicit — Report 
of  Pennsylvanian  B,  ScJiool,  ISBS. 
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t  The  Bath  School,  though  one  of  the  smallest,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
efficient  schools  in  England ;  mainly  owing  to  the  unwearied  exertions  of  the 
Secretary,  Miss  El  win,  and  the  Committee  of  Ladies  who  work  with  her. 
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well  as  the  Manufactory  for  the  Blind  at  ShefiBeld,  emplo^riiig^ 
twenty-nine  workers,  at  an  average  of  aboat  7^  per  week.  The 
earliest  of  these  was  founded  at  Lirerpool,  in  the  year  1791 ;  tben 
came  Edinburgh  and  Bristol,  and  next,  in  1799,  the  School  for 
the  Indigent  Blind,  in  St  George's  Fields,  the  Isxgest  in  England, 
and  in  point  of  education,  mental,  moral,  and  industrial,  to  be 
fairly  taken  as  a  type  of  what  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  done  for 
blind  children  of  that  class.  In  some  of  the  other  schools  a 
greater  stress  seems  to  be  laid  <m  the  industrial  work,  and  in  one 
or  two,  work  in  the  school-room  seems  to  be  almost  omitted.  But 
industrial  work  alone,  without  mental  instruction,  will  have  even 
a  worse  effect  on  a  blind  boy  than  on  one  with  eyes.  It  will 
slowly  and  gradually  tend  to  degrade  him  to  a  mere  workii^ 
machine ;  whereas,  the  grand  object  is  to  prevent  this  degrada- 
tion, to  lessen  in  every  possible  way  his  isolation,  to  bind  him 
£ist  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by  every  tie  of  community  of  feeling, 
as  far  as  may  be  by  community  of  knowledge,  thought,  and 
action ;  and  to  crown  the  whole  work  with  the  happy  truth  that 
all  are  the  children  of  one  Father,  to  whom  He  Ilbis  given  each 
his  own  toil,  capacity,  place,  and  reward.  No  exact  rule  as  to 
the  precise  proportion  of  mental  to  industrial  work,  in  all  cases, 
can  be  laid  down.  Much  must  depend  on  the  ages  of  the  pupils^ 
the  number  of  teachers  and  of  scholars,  as  well  as  the  varie^  of 
work.  But  the  two  occupations  should  act  and  re-act  on  each 
other ;  the  making  of  a  mat  or  a  basket  be  a  relief  after  die 
horrors  of  Long  Division,  or  the  toil  of  embossing ;  and  a  cha|rter 
of  English  History,  of  St  Mark,  or  Robinson  Crusoe^  give  spirit 
to  the  busy  craftsman  at  his  manual  work ;  and  that  of  course,  in 
addition  to  the  daily  chapel  service  in  which  he  takes  a  vital 
part,  as  well  as  to  the  more  direct  moral  or  religious  clara- 
teaching  of  the  chaplain. 

A  single  sentence  will  tell  the  various  kinds  of  industrial  work 
carried  on  in  English  schools,  and  nearly  all  of  them  to  be  found 
in  operation  at  St  George's  Fields — ^basket-work,  mats,  rugs, 
and  cocoa-nut  fibre  matting  of  every  description ;  brushes,  sash- 
line,  knitting,  netting,  crochet,  hair-work  of  great  beauty  and 
strength ;  chair-caning,  mattress-making,  and  twine,  with  a  few 
others  which  have  some  local  cause  and  value.  The  great 
passion,  however,  in  the  life  of  a  blind  man  once  roused  to  work 
is  music.  Here  he  thinks  he  can  achieve,  if  not  immortality, 
at  least  renown  and  certain  independence.  It  is  to  hin\  a  source 
of  the  highest,  purest  pleasure,  a  solace  under  all  his  troubles, 
almost  light  in  his  darkness.  It  rightly  occupies  a  considerable 
place  in  the  school  we  are   considering;  and  the  surprising 
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efficiency  attained  is  sufficiently  proved  by  public  concerts,  at 
which  sacred  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  of  the  highest  class* 
is  performed  by  a  large  blind  choir,  imder  the  guidance  of  a 
blind  organist  An  instrumental  band  of  thirty  performers  also 
executes  secular  music  of  a  lighter  kind  with  remarkable  clever- 
ness. But  few  blind  men  ever  go  beyond  a  certain  amount  of 
proficiency.  To  guide  and  accompany  an  inteUigent  choir 
through  an  ordinary  service  and  simple  anthem,  or  the  chanting 
of  the  Psalms, — they  are  quite  able,  and  able  to  do  it  well ;  and 
this,  and  even  more  than  this  they  do,  in  turn,  in  their  own 
solemn  and  striking  chapel  service.  But  unfortunately  for  the 
blind  musician,  churchwardens  and  trustees  in  want  of  an  organist 
are  slow  to  believe  in  his  powers,  no  matter  how  well  attested ;  t 
and  in  a  large  number  of  cases^  though  his  love  for  music  still 
continues  deep  and  unbroken  as  ever,  once  outside  the  school 
gates  his  practical  acquaintance  with  music  is  over ;  or  almost 
limited  to  such  wooden  strains  as  can  be  pounded  out  of  some 
excruciating  instrument  which  Mozart  himself  could  not  make 
endurable. 

The  twelve  chief  schools  in  England  at  present  will  accom- 
modate only  about  900  of  the  2700  said  to  be  under  twenty 
years  of  age ;  and  even  this  limited  accommodation  is  not  always 
put  to  its  full  test ;  for  on  the  day  of  the  census,  April  8,  1861, 
only  760  were  found  to  be  under  instruction  in  public  institu- 
tions. The  precise  cause  of  this  slackness  in  availing  them- 
selves of  the  chance  of  instruction  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  ;  the 
expense  of  getting  a  child  into  one  of  the  schools  is  small,  and 
in  most  cases  the  education  is  free ;  so  that  apathy,  neglect,  and 
poverty  are  probably  the  greatest  obstacles.  Of  those  blind 
people  above  twenty  years  old,  able  and  willing  and  having  need 
to  work,  about  2350  are  employed  in  general  occupations,  and 
chiefly  among  those  who  have  sight,  as  labourers,  miners, 
farmers  (340),  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  tailors,  &c. ;  while 
about  700  men  carry  on  widi  greater  success  the  more  special 
work  of  blind  men,  as  basketmakers,  makers  of  mats,  rope,  and 
sacks,  brushes,  and  brooms.  Of  the  women,  200  are  employed 
as  domestic  servants ;  for  though  a  blind  girl  would  hardly  be 
a  safe  or  efficient  cook,   she  can,  as  experience  has  shown  in 

*  It  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  name  snch  compositions  as  *  The  Messiah/ 
'Creation,'  'El^ah,'  *Su  Paul/  'Bach*8  Fugues,'  and  *  Mozart's  Masses  and 
Anthems.' 

^  t  ^Where  they  have  a  chance  of  setting  to  work  as  organists,  they  have  succeeded 
Admirably,  as  at  Richmond,  Battersea,  Blackheath,  Bumeston,  Bedale,  North 
Minmis»  Cobham,  Shrewsbury,  Balham,  Tarmoatfa,  and  other  places  where  old 
pupils  are  itill  at  work. 
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many  of  the  schools,  be  a  first-rate  hand  at  a  broom^  do-all  a 
housemaid's  work  (when  the  geography  of  the  house  is  cmce 
known),  make  the  beds,  lay  the  dinner  and  breakfast-table,*  shake 
the  carpets,  and  help  at  the  washing-tab ;  about  100  work  as 
dressmakers  and  seamstresses,  a  point  which,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  the  linen 
garments  worn  by  the  girls  in  St.  George's  School  are  made  by 
themselves.t  The  remaining  400  get  a  scanty  living  as  makers 
of  stays,  knitted  stockings,  baskets,  and  brooms— -doubly  scanty 
because  the  beggarly  pittance  paid  as  wages  to  women  with 
sight  who  work  at  these  trades  is,  in  their  case,  even  lessoied  on 
the  false  plea  that  the  work  of  the  blind  cannot  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  seeing.  Thus  we  have  a  poor  and  industrious  class  of 
about  4800  who  resolutely  hold  themselves  above  the  degradation 
of  begging  in  the  streets,  and  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  do  their 
best  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Of  the  stratum  below  these, 
who  make  begging  their  regular  profession,  and  haunt  the  streets 
of  London  in  every  variety  of  miserable  destitution  and  whining 
imposture,  the  census  says  nothing.  They  amount  to  many 
hundreds  in  number,  and  are  for  the  most  part  well  known  to 
each  other,  and  to  some  of  their  fraternity  in  tiie  provinces.  The 
most  skilful  in  their  profession  of  course  find  the  best  market 
for  their  talents  in  the  great  metropolis,  of  whom  a  tall,  upright 
young  man  in  rusty  black  clothes  and  kid  gloves  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  successful.  He,  as  many  of  our  readers  must  re- 
member, plants  himself  with  his  back  firmly  against  the  wall  at 
the  foot  of  the  National  Gallery,  or  in  some  other  great  thorough- 
fare, and  appeals  to  the  ceaseless  multitude  as  they  pass,  eitiber 
silently  or,  in  pleasant,  sunny  weather,  in  a  short  discourse, 
flavoured  with  religious  phraseology  of  a  highly  unctuous  kind, 
but  mainly  consisting  of  nis  own  reflections  on  things  in  general. 
He  wears  hung  round  his  neck  a  small,  neat  placard,  informing 
us  that  he  has  been  *  respectably  brought  up  and  educated,  but 
driven  by  dire  necessity  to  appeal  to  the  bowels  of  compassion,' 
&c.  &c.  &c.  In  fine  weather  he  makes  his  four  or  five  shillings 
a  day,  and,  not  keeping  any  canine  establishment,  nor  apparently 
any  human  guide,  can  live  in  comparative  clover.  The  lower 
grade  of  performers,  far  below  him  as  artists,  is  sufficiently  repre- 
sented by  a  few  well-known  examples,  such  as  the  stout,  elderly, 
good-natured  looking  man  who  sits  in  one  of  the  recesses  of 
Waterloo  Bridge,  and  professes  to  be  reading,  in  a  loud,  strong 

•  This  b  done  in  St.  Geor|;e*8  Fields. 

t  They  also  hem  all  sheeung,  handkerchief^,  and  towels.  A  special  needle  has 
been  invented  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  bat  these  children  use  one  of  the  oommon 
kiud. 
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voice,  some  page  of  St.  Paul,  in  Frere*s  system.  Whether  he 
is  reading  it  or  not  is  entirely  another  question.  At  all  events 
he  has  learned  a  good  many  pages  by  heart  most  correctly; 
and  so  reads  on  glibly  enough  in  all  weathers,  rain,  east 
wind,  or  snow,  when  the  finger  of  an  unprofessional  blind 
boy  would  be  utterly  disabled.  Next  come  such  as  the  youth 
who  blows  into  a  tin  flageolet  one  long,  crazy  attempt  at  a 
tiine  which  he  never  finds;  the  three  young,  unkempt,  grimy 
minstrels  who  sing  alternately  snatches  of  funereal  psalmody  and 
*01d  Dog  Tray'  as  a  trio;*  the  soldier  without  a  hat,  who  in- 
vokes blessings  on  all  passers  by  who  have  eyes,  and  especially  on 
those  who  remember  the  defenders  of  old  England ;  another  hat- 
less  sufferer,  a  big-faced,  tall  fellow  in  a  white  smock-frock,  who 
boldly  steers  his  way  along  the  most  crowded  pavement  under 
the  guidance  of  a  sturdy  bulldog;  the  whining  outcast,  near 
St.  Giles',  Endell-sireet,  who  is  one  day  silent  and  still  as  a  blind 
and  deaf  mute,  and  the  next  day  moaning  and  shaking  with 
St  Vitus's  dance ;  and  lastly,  the  old,  red-haired,  freckled  Scotch- 
man, who,  under  the  inspiration  of  a  frowsy  old  woman,  expends 
himself  with  desperate  energy  on  a  hopeless  clarionet  with  abso- 
lute and  hideous  success.  Of  such  as  these  there  are  probably 
some  hundreds  in  London  dragging  on  a  miserable  existence 
in  a  mixture  of  want,  extravagance,  privation,  and  dirt  Then, 
far  above  these  dreary  spectacles,  come  the  blind  adults  be- 
longing  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  among  whom  are 
43  clergymen  and  ministers,  17  physicians  and  sui^geons,  11 
barristers  and  solicitors,  as  well  as  32  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy ;  all  of  whom  have  probably  become  blind  after  entering  on 
a  profession ;  besides  80  described  as  teachers,  many  no  doubt 
driven  by  necessity  to  embrace  pedagogy  for  a  living ;  and  600 
musicians  and  teachers  of  music.  Fifty-eight  old  *  salts  *  have, 
after  long  years  of  service  afloat,  found  a  quiet  haven  in  Green* 
wich  Hospital,  and  about  an  equal  number  of  rivals  on  shore  are 
Chelsea  pensioners.  How  far  the  clergy,  barristers,  and  physi- 
cians are  still  able  to  carry  on  their  professional  duties  we  luive 
no  data  to  help  us  to  decide ;  though  we  are  aware  of  more  than 
one  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  still  most  efficient 
in  the  desk  and  pulpit  All  parochial  work  of  course  is  out  of 
the  question. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  point  of  our  subject,  the  different 
rival  systems  of  embossed  printing,  which  have  unhappily  been 

*  These  three  were  at  Brighton  in  Angnst,  1865,  and  were  making  abont  ID*, 
a  day. 
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invented  for  the  use,  we  had  almost  said  distraction^  of  Uind 
people.  So  fierce  and  so  bitter  has  been  the  war  waged  over  die 
laiottj  problem,  and  so  eager  have  the  partisans  of  each  new 
invention  been  to  claim  for  themselves  the  discovery  of  the  one, 
sole,  best  method,  that  the  blind  man's  library  now  consists  of  m 
very  few  volumes,  only  to  be  had  at  a  price  which  puts  theot 
entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  class  who  most  need  thein. 
The  four  chief  systems,*  all  that  need  our  notice  here,  are  those 
of  Frere,  Lucas,  Moon,  and  Alston,  each  claiming  to  be  the  one 
infallible  method  of  reading  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Frere^s  system  is, 
he  tells  us,  based  entirely  on  the  phonetic  principle,  or  combina- 
tion of  elementary  sounds,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  toudi  of  die 
blind  reader  by  a  series  of  stenographic  signs  or  symbols.  Thus 
instead  of  the  four  letters,  T,  N,  D,  R,  he  substitutes  four  lincSy 

I  ,  — ,  \,  /,  respectively  named  Tehj  Un^  Dehy  Ur ;  while 
F,  G,  J,  and  B,  are  metamorphosed  into  Geh  p,  H  Uif,  J  Jeh,  and 

II  Beh ;  and  so  on  through  the  rest  of  the  alj^abet,  in  a  series 
of  sounds,  "guttural,"  "  hissing,"  and  ** gushing,"  with  hard  and 
soft  breathing,  and  aspirations.  All  diis,  be  it  remsmbeied, 
is  to  teach  a  poor,  ignorant,  blind  child  the  names  and  meaning 
of  his  letters,  which  are  supposed  to  be  too  hard  for  him  in  their 
ordinary  shapes  and  names.  He  is  accordingly  introduced  to 
angles  ^  crooks  Q ,  crescents  ^,  dots  ^  *  «  (which  latter  stand 
for  vowels) ;  dots  £nal,  dots  upper,  middle,  and  lowsr,  upwards, 
downwards ;  angles,  with  points  forwards  or  backwards ;  to 
straight  lines  downwards  or  sideways;  long  vowels,  and  short 
vowels ;  in  all,  29  signs ;  each  accompanied  by  a  rule  in  prose,  or 
still  drearier  verse,  of  some  three  or  four  lines,  to  be  learned  by 
heart  by  the  hapless  disciple,  to  whom  A  B  C  is  a  mystery. 
All  that  can  be  said  of  this  method  is  that  it  is  a  very  ingeniovs 
and  elaborate  system  of  shorthand,  very  difficult — we  speak  from 
positive  experience — ^to  be  understood  by  a  person  with  eyes,  and 

*  We  omit  all  mention  of  the  host  of  minor  systems  which  hare  from  tone  to 
time  been  found  out  by  priT&te  fHends  of  the  blind,  at  least  ten  or  a  dosen  in 
number.  The  last  new  one  has  just  been  put  into  our  hands  by  the  inventor, 
B.  Mitford,  Esq.,  of  Cheltenham.  It  is  in  the  Boman  letter,  and  has  no  peeoliarity 
whatever  but  that  of  forcing  Uind  people  to  read  in  perpendicular  columns  'of 
words,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  instead  of  from  left  to  right  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  do.    The  alphabet  stands  thus : — 

A  P  F         E         D 

B 

C 

D 

E 

hopelessly 
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E 

G 

0 

B 

H 

R 

L 

I 

T 

I 

I  & 

H 
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hopelessly  bewildering  to  any  one  without  them.  It  is  said  that 
many  blind  people  have  learned  to  read  by  Frere,  and  truly, 
no  doubt ;  for  time,  money,  skill,  and  love  have  been  expended 
on  its  behalf  with  lavish  generosity.  Armed  with  the  same 
weapons,  we  would  undertake  to  teach  half  a  dozen  such  scholars 
Polish  or  Scandinavian. 

Next  we  have  Lucas's  system,  still  more  arbitrary  in  character, 
and  more  purely  stenographic  than  Frere.  Instead  of  a  simple 
character  for  each  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  English 
language,  he  gives  us  an  alphabet  redundant  in  eight  characters, 
and  deficient  in  ten;  he  makes  no  distinction  between  long 
vowels  and  short  ones.  F  appears  in  four  different  disguises 
as  f^  ff,  ph,  and  gh;  final  ees  are  abolished,  and  we  meet  with 
such  strange  monsters  as^c,  accurcU,  censur,  and  ^'971,  for  time, 
censure,  face,  and  accurate;  we  find  people  ^^laffing^*  without 
noinff  it,  at  being  catct,  and  not  abl  to  ffiv  a  reson ;  ^'  because 
when  the  sound  of  a  word  is  different  from  the  spelling,  the 
spelling  is  altered;"  until  at  last,  in  utter  bewilderment  with  the 
long  list  of  contractions  and  omissions,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  our  re^ctable  old  friend  Q  stands  for  queen,  quaker,  or 

Juestion;  or  why  H  should  not  stand  for  horrible,  as  well  as 
\  for  puzzle,  instead  of  for  "have,"  "hither,"  "he;"  "put," 
"patience,"  or  "upon,"  according  to  Rule  in  "Table  1,  for 
learners."  A  single  line  in  the  Lucasian  dialect  will  probably 
explain  its  full  beauty  more  clearly  than  any  words  of  ours. 

1.  Pure  Lucas, 

2.  Trandated  into  Letters. 

It     t.    bl.        bi.  hfl.     p.     h.       wh.    v.     b.         pzld.        u.    t    ed. 

3.  Translated  into  Words. 

If    the  blind   Boy         has   patience  he  will  verily  be     puzzled   unto  the  end. 

4.  VarUms  headings.* 

house  upon  have   with  unity  the 

If  two  blind  Boy         his    put  hither  which  vanity  be     puzzled   you  to  end. 

9th 

So  much  for  short,  simple,  and  common  words,  as  in  the  above 
example ;  but  if  the  learner  meet  with  any  longer  ones,  he  is 
more  mystified  than  ever.  Nos  stands  for  nevertheless^  hd  for 
hinffdoniy  instead  of  kid ;  nsg  for  notwithstandinp^  pr  for  prayer, 
while /r  stands  hr  friend,  and  thf  not  for  thief ,  but  therefore; 
tables  becomes  tabs,  and  overtake^  otak  ;  while  elasti  wmss  stands 
for  everlastinff  weariness.     Our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  from 

*  'Various  Readinss; *  because  most  of  these  signs  have  two  or  more  distinct 
meanings ;  hs  »  his,  has,  house ;  u  -»  unity,  you,  and  unto,  &c  &c. 
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this  how  far  such  an  elaborate,  complicated,  and  purelj  arbitmrr 
;fjstem  is  likely  to  help  the  blind  boy  over  the  miseries  of  the 
Alphabet  and  the  Spelling  Book. 

The  third  of  the  arbitrary  systems  is  the  invention  of  \fr. 
Moon,*  and  be  naturally  considers  it  to  be  more  perfect  than 
perfection.  He  claims  to  have  avoided  ^^the  complicated  form 
of  the  Roman  letter,  and  the  still  less  discernible  angular  type,** 
by  a  revised  alphabet,  each  letter  of  which  is  |formed  of  one 
line,  or  at  the  most  of  two,  having  a  partial  resemblance  to  those 
in  common  use,  and  allowing  only  of  five  contractions,  ment,  mg^ 
iion^  nesSj  and  and^  each  of  which  is  represented  by  its  final  letter. 
A  dozen  letters  of  this  alphabet  will  show  how  &r  intricacies 
have  been  avoided,  or  likeness  to  the  ordinary  letter  kept  ap. 

D  r  p  n  o  I  J  o  >'-J  ^  S^  ^  *= — ^ 

D.     E.     ¥.    G.  H.    I.  J.    W.  X.    Y.     Z.  &o.  N.      B.      P.        Q. 

We  must  agree  with  him  that  the  resemblance  he  speaks  of  is 
partial  enough,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  what  way  our 
respected  old  friends  Z,  and  K,  N,  U,  and  J  are  more  complicated 
than  the  half-barbarous  looking  symbols ^^  S  /^  /  '^  /  ^/  J  . 
One  lunar  line  will  suffice  to  show  the  aspect  of  die  whole 
system  to  the  eye  of  the  seeing,  and  to  the  finger  of  the  blind 
boy: — 

A        man's      own      geese  to    him      are     all      swans. 

A     T/lA//    OA^  ^rr^r       — O  on    A\r  all  inti^^ 

Whatever  claims  these  arbitrary  systems  may  have  on  the 
blind  boy's  notice,  one  fatal  defect  runs  through  them  all,  vit, 
that  they  tend  to  cut  him  off  more  than  ever  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  especially  from  those  who  are  able  to  read,  and  to  hdp 
him  when  he  comes  to  a  hard  word.  The  task  of  learning  Moon, 
Frere,  or  Lucas,  would  be  to  him  like  learning  a  new  language ; 
with  this  difference,  that  when  he  has  learned  it,  and  hard  work 
in  the  course  of  years  has  deadened  his  sense  of  touch,  not  a 
single  friend  or  companion  at  home  will  understand  it,  or  be  able 
to  read  with  the  eye  the  mysterious  symbols  which  his  readings 
finger  can  no  longer  discern.  Twenty  years  ago  shrewd,  old 
Abbe  Carton  spoke  to  this  very  point :  *  En  effet,'  he  says,  ^  si  mi 
caractere,  connu  des  clairvoyants,  est  employe  dans  Timpression 
en  relief  pour  les  aveugles,  ces  infortunes  sont  plus  rapproches 
des  autres  hommes  que  s'ils  se  servaient  d*un  caractere  inconnu 

*  Mr.  Moon  deserves  infinite  praise,  as  a  blind  man,  for  his  labonrs  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  fellow-sofferers ;  but  it  is  to  be  wished  that  be  had  nerer  meddled 
with  the  alphabet  but  to  print  it  in  the  old  Koman  letter. 
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de  ceux  qui  les  entourent Diminuer  la  difficulte  qu' 

auraient  les  clairvoyants  a  connaitre  Talphabet  des  aveugles,  est 
reellement  travailler  en  faveur  des  aveugles.  Le  plus  grand  mal- 
heur  des  aveugles  est  leur  isolement.'  Common  sense  ought  long 
ago  to  have  stepped  in  and  settled  this  question,  but  she  has  had 
the  door  shut  in  her  face  by  prejudice ;  and  the  strife  still  goes 
on.  Meanwhile  the  old  Roman  letter,  in  spite  of  all  patent 
inventions,  manages  to  hold  her  own;  to  print  books  far  less 
expensive  and  less  bulky  than  Moon's,  and,  if  the  testimony  of  a 
large  number  of  blind  children  is  to  be  believed,  quite  as  easily 
read ;  the  New  Testament  in  Alston  costing  2/.,  that  in  Moon's 
type  4/.  10*.*  The  use  of  the  Roman  letter  helps  the  blind  boy 
to  read  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  reads ;  to  spell  and  to  write  as 
they  do.  The  other  three  systems  absolutely  prevent  his  doing 
so,  and  inflict  upon  him  the  intolerable  hardship  of  learning  a 
semibarbarous  jangle  which  no  one  with  eyes  can  understand, 
and  which  he  himself  is  unable  to  express  in  writing.  Sooner 
or  later  (the  sooner  the  better)  some  one  system  of  embossed 
printing  will  be  generally  adopted,  and  it  must  embrace  at  least 
the  following  features : — 1.  It  must  resemble  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  type  in  use  among  seeing  men ;  that  the  blind  scholar, 
in  learning  to  read,  may  have  every  possible  help  from  his 
remembrance  of  letters  he  may  once  have  seeiiy  but  which  now 
his  fingers  must  see  for  him ;  or  from  any  one  who  can  read  an 
ordinary  book ;  or,  if  need  be,  that  a  friend  may  read  to  him. 
2.  The  words  must  be  correctly  spelt  in  full ;  that  when  he  learns 
to  write,  others  may  read  his  written  words.  And  3.  All  must 
agree  on  a  clear,  sharp  type,  which  the  finger  of  the  adult, 
hardened  by  rough  work,  and  the  keen  touch  of  the  child,  may 
be  alike  able  to  discem.t  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  science,  which 
has  done  so  much  for  all  other  readers,  will  in  due  time  provide 
for  the  dwellers  in  the  land  of  darkness  a  literature  and  a  typo- 
graphy which  will  help  to  make  them  wiser,  better,  and  happier. 
Many  earnest  men  are  working  in  this  good  cause.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  as  ^paxparitur  hello j  differences  will  some  day  be 
laid  aside,  and  the  work  be  crowned  with  that  strength  and 
success  which  unity  of  action  as  well  as  purpose  alone  can 
give. 

A  single  word  on  two  final  topics — the  general  Statistics  of 
European  Blindness,  and  the  Educational  status  of  the  upper 
and  middle  class — and  our  task  is  done.  Blindness  has  been 
supposed  to  become  gradually  more  prevalent  as  we  get  nearer 

*  See  '  Catalogue  of  the  Society  for  Printing  Books  for  the  Blind.* 
t  See  '  Johnson's  Tangible  Typography/  p.  36. 
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to  the  Equator,  and  fixed  ratios  of  the  blind  to  the  seeing  Iiare 
even  been  giren  to  different  parallels  of  latitude.  Bat,  howerer 
ingenious  or  curious  such  a  speculati<m  may  be,  there  are  at  present 
no  sufficient  data  to  go  upon.  There  are  other  causes,  far  more 
powerful  than  climate,  at  work  in  tropical  countries ;  such  as 
bad  food,  unhealthy  lodging,  disregard  of  all  sanitazy  laws,  and 
ignorance  of  ophthalmic  surgery.  And  a  glance  at  the  accom- 
panying table  from  the  last  census  returns  will  show  that  all 
reasoning  from  mere  geographical  position  is  absolutely  futile. 


Number 

RaUo 

liiimbcr 

Batb 

Coantries. 

of 

to           1           Gonntriw. 

of 

to 

BUod. 

Blind. 

JPbpibt^. 

2,759 

1  in      540   '  Savoy       ..      .. 

614 

lin    m 

Sweden      ..      .. 

2.566 

,,  1.419  II  Piedmont..     .. 

5,683 

..      887 

Denmark    .. 

i     1.710 

..   1,523  '    Belgium  ..     .. 
,.  1,738  i!  Holland    ..      .. 

3,675 

,.  1.233 

Prosna       ..     .. 

.  10.205 

1,990 

,.  1.668 

Saxony 
Hanover     «.     .. 

'     1.606 
1     1,196 

,.   1.386 
..   1,579 

,  United  States  of) 
I      America      ../ 

12,635 

,,  2.470 

Wnrtemberg     .. 

1     1.198 

,.   1,436 

i  Newfoundland 

86 

„  1,426 

Hesae  Darmstadt 

>         696 

,.  1,231    !  Nova  Scotia     .. 

185 

,,  1.78S 

Oldenbmg ..     .. 

167 

,.  1,720  !   Prince  Edward'6\ 

A« 

,.  1.880 

Bayaria      ..      .. 

2,362 

,,   1,986  !,      Island   ..     ../;          *^ 

France       ..     .. 

38,413 

1 

.*      938  ; 

For  example,  why  should  the  ratio  in  Norway  be  1  in  540, 
while  in  the  adjacent  country  it  suddenly  sinks  to  1  in  1400? 
or  in  poor  little  Denmark*  to  1523?  Why  should  Newfound- 
land, again,  be  so  widely  apart  from  Prince  Edward's  Island  as 
1400  from  1880  ?  And  why  should  the  United  States  of  America 
enjoy  an  immunity  from  blindness  such  as,  we  believe,  no  other 
country  in  the  world  can  boast  ?  the  ratio  of  blind  people  to  those 
with  sight — if  American  statistics  are  not  worthless — being 
1  in  2970 ;  not  one-half  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Tlie  gist  of  our  previous  remarks  has  mainly  applied  to  the 
lower  and  less-educated  class  of  blind  persons.  We  nave  endea- 
voured to  give  our  readers  some  notion  as  to  their  numbers, 
occupation,  and  general  status,  to  show  what  has  been  done,  and 
what  remains  to  be  done,  for  them.  Blindness  in  the  United 
States  t  seems  just  now  to  be  on  the  increase ;  and  though  in 
England  it  would  for  the  time  appear  to  be  on  the  decrease,  it 
may  possibly  again  mount  to  the  ratio  which  it  maintained 
twenty  years  ago,  two  of  its  stanchest  allies,  typhus  and  scarlet 
fever,  being  almost  as  deadly  as  ever.     In  the  mean  while,  hbw- 

*  It  would  be  a  curious  point  to  inquire  how  far  the  common  belief  in  ^ 
strength  and  endurance  of  dark  blue  and  grey  e3re8,  over  brown  and  light  bln^; 
affects  the  light-haired,  blue-eyed  Norsemen. 

t  See  *  Report  of  PennsyWanian  Institution  for  1864/  p.  13. 
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ever,  no  provision  whatever  appears  to  be  made  for  the  edaca- 
tion  of  blind  children  of  the  upper  class  *  who  stand  in  need  of 
special  teaching  almost  as  much  as  their  poorer  fellow-sufferers. 
The  want  of  it  condemns  them  to  many  a  long,  weary  hour 
of  darkness  and  idleness  which  the  poorer  blind  boy  escapes. 
'  Never/  says  a  blind  man,  *  is  labour  more  laborious,  never  is 
patience  more  tried,  than  when  a  blind  child  sits  with  his  hands 
before  him  in  ever-during  darkness.'  *  What  is  really  needed  is 
a  well-organised  school  or  college  t  for  the  education  of  children 
of  both  sexes  from  the  upper  ranks  of  life,  where  they  may  be 
not  only  thoroughly  trained  in  all  the  special  acquirements  of 
the  blind,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  in  all  the  other  branches  of  that 
wide  and  liberal  education  which  is  the  heritage  of  the  seeing. 
The  want  of  some  such  institution  is  a  very  great  and  serious 
one,  when  it  is  remembered  to  what  utter  shipwreck  of  all  power, 
heart,  and  hope  in  life  blindness  condemns  its  victims — so  great 
and  so  intense  that  wise  and  good  men  in  every  age  have  for  a 
time  given  way  to  it ;  and  even  John  Milton,  who  grandly  claims 
for  himself  and  all  his  fellow-sufferers,  that  they  are  the  special 
care  of  the  Almighty,  ^  dwelling  imder  the  shadow  of  his  wings,' 
yet  mourns  the  loss  of  light  in  words  of  pathetic  and  unequalled 
tenderness.     To  him  the  sun  is  dark  and  silent  as  the  moon, 

'Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave.' 

Years  come  and  go,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  day  and 
night ;  but  to  him  day  returns  not,  nor  golden  dawn  nor  summer 
eve,  nor  spring  flowers,  nor  living  creature,  nor  human  face 
divine, 

*  But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  £rom  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  of^^and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank^ 

Thousands  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  same  cloud  of  darkness 
which  fell  about  the  pathway  of  his  life ;  some  few  possibly  with 
genius  of  the  same  kindred  power  as  his ;  but  many  doubtless  of 
fair  and  goodly  talents,  waiting,  hoping,  for  some  real  work  in 
life  which  may  never  come.  Our  object  has  been  to  show  that 
their  hope  is  a  just  one,  that  the  need  is  vital ;  of  what  kind  that 
work  should  be,  and  the  noble  fruit  it  will  surely  bear.  It 
would  be  hard  to  exaggerate   the  value,  the   beauty,  and   the 

♦  Bnll,  p.  172. 

t  Such  a  ooUege  has,  ire  believe,  been  at  last  just  started  nnder  the  able 
direction  of  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor,  near  Worcester. 
X  *  Paradise  Lost.'    Book  iii.,  45. 
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interest  of  such  work  when  once  achieved.  None  indeed  but 
He  who  made  the  eye  can  give  sight  to  the  blind ;  but  human 
hands  and  human  hearts*  may  do  much  to  help  them  to  find  oat 
their  share  in  all  the  privileges,  joys,  and  responsibilities  of 
human  toil,  and  in  it  to  discover  Him  who  has  *  set  up  his  {»«sent 
kingdom  here  in  this  world  of  work,  given  to  every  man  his 
task,  and,  when  evening  is  come,  will  give  to  each  labourer  his 
due  wage  of  reward.'  t 


^^Art.  VI. — 1.  Xenophontis  Opwtcula  Equestria  et  Venatica  cum 
Arriani  Libello  de  Venatione^  (fc.  Vol.  VI.  J.  G.  Schneider. 
Lipsis,  1815. 

2.  Pindari  Epinicia.  Edidit  C.  H.  Weise.  Lipsise,  sumtibus  ct 
Typis  Caroli  Tauchnitii.     1845. 

3.  PausanuB  Grcecics  Description  Lib.  V.  et  VI.  in  VoL  IL 
Lipsise,  1829.     Tauchnitz. 

4.  Ovidii  Halieuticon  Fragmentum. 

5.  Gratii  Falisci  et  Olympii  Nemesiani  Carmina  Venatica,  cum 
dtiobus  fragmeTUis  de  Aucupio.  Edidit  Reinhard  Stem,  Halis 
Sax.     183^. 

6.  Oppiani  Poetce  Cilicis  de  Venatione^  Libri  IV.^etde  Piscatione^ 
Libri  K,  cum  Paraphrasi  de  Aucupio,  curavii  J.  G. 
Schneider.     Argent     1776. 

7.  Arrian  on  Coursing;  the  Cynegeticus  of  the  Younger  Xenqphon. 
Translated  from  me  Greek,  with  Classical  and  Practical 
Annotations ;  to  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing 
some  account  of  the  Canes  Venatit^i  of  Classical  Antiquity. 
By  a  Graduate  of  Medicine.     London,  1831. 

8.  Prose  Hcdieutics,  or  Ancient  and  Modem  Fish  Tattle.  By  the 
Rev  C.  D.  Badham,  M.D.     London,  1854. 

9.  An  Encyclopedia  of  Rural  Sports^  or  complete  Account  (His- 
toricalj  Practical^  cmd  Descriptive)  of  Hunting^  Shooting,  Fish* 
ing,  Racing,  ^c.  8fc.     By  D.  P.  Blaine,  Esq.     London,  1858. 

*  rilHE  invention  of  the  art  of  hunting,'  says  an  ancient  Greek 
JL  sportsman,  *is  from  the  Gods.'  Nestor,  Amphiaraus, 
Meleager,  Theseus,  Ulysses,  JEneas,  Achilles,  and  a  host  of 
other  worthies  of  ancient  classic  fable,  all  owed  their  celebrity 
to  the  attention  which  they  gave  to  dogs  and  hunting.     *  These 

*  The  usefol  little  industrial  shop  in  the  New-road»  founded  by  the  onirearied 
exertions  and  generosity  of  Miss  Gilbert,  and  managed  by  Mr.  Lery,  himself  an 
old  pnpil  of  the  School  for  the  Indisent  Blind,  is  alone  a  proof  of  what  can  be 
done  for  the  wel^re  of  the  blind  by  a  leir  earnest  people  resolved  for  work. 

t  'Sirion.* 
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are  the  men/  continues  Xenophon,  '  whom  the  good  still  love 
and  the  bad  envy.  If  any  calamities  happened  to  city  or  king 
in  Greece  these  men  were  the  deliverers ;  if  any  quarrel  or  war 
arose  between  Greece  and  the  barbarians,  the  Greeks  conquered 
by  means  of  such  men  as  these,  and  Greece  became  invincible. 
My  advice,  therefore,  to  the  young  is  that  they  should  not  despise 
hunting  nor  any  other  training,  for  by  such  means  men  become 
good  soldiers,  and  excel  in  other  accomplishments  by  which  they 
are  of  necessity  led  to  think,  speak,  and  act  rightly.' 

There  is  good  sound  practical  sense  in  these  remarks  of  the 
son  of  Gryllus,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  clever  general,  a 
brave  soldier,  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  thorough  sportsman  ;  and 
no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
did  owe  to  a  considerable  extent  their  courage  and  skill  in  war 
to  the  attention  they  bestowed  upon  field  sports  and  athletic 
exercises. 

The  importance  of  a  training  in  field  sports  is  acknowledged 
by  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Cicero;  indeed  the  voice  of  classical 
antiquity  is  almost  universally  in  favour  of  manly  games. 
Horace,  with  his  usual  felicity,  has  shown  the  connection  between 
the  hunting-field  and  the  field  of  battle  in  the  well-known 
lines : — 

'  Eomanis  solemne  viris  opus,  utile  £unie 
Yitieqae  et  membris ;  presertim  cum  valeas  et 
Yel  cursn  supeiare  canem  vel  viribos  aprtun 
Possis.  Adde,  virilia  quod  speciosiuB  arma 
Non  est  qui  tractet  (scis  quo  damore  corona) 
Prcelia  sustineas  campestria) ;  dcnique  ssBvam 
Militifun  puer  et  Cantabrica  bella  tulisti.'  * 

A  few  uncongenial  souls,  however,  regarded  field  sports  and 
other  manly  exercises  as  altogether  a  mistake,  and  spoke  of  them 
with  most  sublime  contempt.  Foremost  amongst  these  com- 
plainers  we  find  the  name  of  Euripides,  who,  in  a  lost  play 
called  '  Autolycus,'  thus  expatiates  on  athletic  games : — 

'  And  much  I  blame  the  present  Cushions,  too, 
Which  now  in  Greece  prevail ;  where  many  a  feast 
Is  made  to  pay  great  honour  to  such  men, 
And  to  show  false  respect  to  vain  amusements. 
For  though  a  man  may  wrestle  well,  or  run. 
Or  throw  a  quoit,  or  strike  a  heavy  blow, 
Still,  where's  the  good  his  country  can  expect 
Prom  all  his  victories,  and  crowns,  and  prizes  ? 
Will  they  fight  with  their  country's  enemies 

*  Epist.  1. 18. 
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With  quoit  in  band?  or  will  their  speed  aasist 
To  make  the  hostile  bands  retreat  before  them  ? 
When  men  stand  face  to  face  with  th'  hostile  sword. 
The  J  think  no  more  of  all  these  fooleries. 
T'were  better  to  adorn  good  men  and  wise 
With  these  riotorioiis  wreaths ;  they  are  the  dae 
Of  those  who  goram  slates  wiUi  wisdom  sonnd. 
And  practise  jnstioe,  fidth,  and  temperance.'  * 

Athena^uSy  who  gives  us  this  information,  tells  us  also  that 
Euripides  plagiarised  these  verses  from  the  *  Elegies  *  of  Xeoo- 
phanes,  whose  lines  on  the  uselessness  of  all  athletic  exercises  are 
also  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  *  Deipnosophistae.'  If  Athenaras  is 
correct  in  ascribing  the  *  Autolycus '  to  Eunpides,  we  may  perhaps 
assign  the  poet's  contempt  of  athletic  games  to  the  fact  of  his 
having  once  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  at  the  Olympic 
Games  and  having  been  rejected  on  account  of  some  dispute 
about  his  age.  But  let  us  bid  feirewell  both  to  eulogists  and  oppo- 
sitionists, and  endeavour  to  set  before  the  reader  some  account  of 
the  sports  and  sportsmen  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  noticing 
among  the  numerous  passages  in  the  classical  writers  which 
bear  upon  this  subject  such  as  appear  to  afford  the  most  practical 
information. 

As  to  the  different  breeds  of  sporting  dogs  used  by  the  old  Greeks 
and  Romans  it  is  not  possible  to  come  to  any  very  definite  con- 
clusion. Of  the  canes  venatici  some  pursued  tneir  game  bj 
scent,  others  by  sight  Figures  of  dogs  on  ancient  monuments 
show  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  greyhound :  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  greyhound  was  widely  used  to  course  hares,  and 
Arrian  has  written  a  very  interesting  book  on  this  subject  It 
seems  probable  that  the  beagle  was  known  to  Oppian,  and  that 
some  kind  of  mastiff  was  used  to  hunt  savage  animals ;  but  as  the 
ancients  often  crossed  their  breeds,  an  ancient  pack  of  hounds 
was  often  composed  of  what  modem  sportsmen  would  regard  as 
rather  a  mongrel  lot  But  we  must  return  to  this  subject  by 
and  by. 

Hare-hunting  was  principally  practised  on  foot,  and  though 
the  horse  was  employed  for  the  purposes  of  the  chase,  the  ancient 
huntsman  was  more  frequently  to  be  seen  unmounted,  with  light 
dress  and  shoes,  and  a  thick  staff  in  his  hand,  accompanied  by  a 
man  who  had  the  management  of  the  nets,  for  without  nets  ik> 
sport  was  anticipated.  The  modem  sportsman  will  regard  such 
accessories  as  belonging  rather  to  the  poacher  than  to  the  hunter, 
but  we  must  remember  that  in  ancient  times  when  fire-arms 


•  AfheiucQS,  *  Dupnosophisto/  -^  :,  Y  nge's  translation. 
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were  unknown,  and  such  animals  as  the  hare,  wild  boar,  and  stag 
were  in  much  request  as  articles  of  food,  it  would  not  be  an  easy 
task  in  a  thickly-wooded  country  to  capture  many  of  these  crea- 
tures without  the  aid  of  nets  and  such  like  poaching  gear. 
These  nets  were  of  different  kinds,  according  to  the  game  pur- 
sued. In  hare-hunting  three  sorts  are  especially  mentioned  by 
Xenophon ;  one  was  a  large  sean-like  net  used  for  surrounding 
coverts,  another  was  a  small  kind  for  catching  the  hare  in  narrow 
tracks  and  paths  and  openings  between  bushes,  and  a  third  was 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  purse,  the  mouth  of  which  was  kept 
open  by  placing  in  it  branches  of  trees,  which  served  as  a 
decoy.  The  following  are  Xenophon's  instructions  to  the  hare- 
hunter  : — 

*  The  huntsman  (Kuvtf^lnj^  should  go  to  the  chase  in  a  plain  light 
dress,  with  shoes  oi  a  similar  description,  and  with  a  thick  staff  in  his 
hand :  the  man  who  manages  the  nets  should  follow  him,  and  they 
should  proceed  to  the  hunting-ground  in  silence,  lest  the  hare,  if  she 
happen  to  be  near,  should  ran  off  on  hearing  their  voices.  Having 
tied  the  dogs  to  trees,  each  separately,  that  tibey  may  be  easily  un- 
fastened, let  them  fix  the  smaUer  and  larger  nets,  as  has  been  said ; 
and  then  let  the  net-keeper  continue  on  the  watch,  while  the  huntsman 
takes  the  dogs  and  proceeds  to  bring  the  game  towards  the  net.  Next, 
vowing  to  Apollo  and  to  Diana  the  Huntress  to  offer  them  a  share  of 
what  18  captured,  let  him  loose  that  one  of  his  dogs  which  is  most 
skilful  in  la'acking ;  and  let  this  be  done,  if  it  is  winter,  at  sunrise ;  if 
summer,  before  daybreak;  and  at  other  seasons  between  the  two. 
When  tilie  dog,  out  of  all  the  tracks  that  intersect  one  another,  has 
found  the  right,  let  the  hunter  set  loose  another  dog,  and  when  this 
one  has  gain^  the  track,  let  him  loose  the  others  one  by  one,  at  no 
long  intervals,  and  follow  them,  not  urging  them,  but  calling  each  by 
name,  yet  not  frequently,  lest  they  shoidd  be  excited  before  the  proper 
time.  The  dogs  will  hasten  forward  with  joy  and  spirit,  discovering 
two  or  three  tracks,  as  the  case  may  be,  proceeding  along  and  over 
them,  as  they  intersect,  form  circles,  run  straight  or  winding,  are 
strong  or  weak,  recognised  or  unrecognised ;  the  animals  passing  by 
one  another,  waving  their  tails  about  iacessantly,  hanging  down  Uieir 
ears,  and  casting  bright  gleams  from  their  eyes.  When  tiiey  are  near 
the  hare,  they  will  make  it  known  to  the  huntsman  by  shaking  not  only 
their  taUs  but  their  whole  bodies,  advancing  as  it  were  with  hostile 
ardour,  hastening  emulously  past  each  other,  running  resolutely  in 
concert,  coming  quickly  together,  separating  and  again  advancing,  till 
at  last  they  will  hit  upon  the  hare's  hiding-place,  and  rush  towards 
her.  She  starting  up  suddenly,  will  raise  behind  her,  as  she  flies,  a 
loud  barking  and  clamour  from  the  dogs ;  and  then  let  the  men  call 
after  her,  as  she  is  pursued, ''  Forward,  dogs,  forward!  Eight,  dogs ! 
Well  done,  dogs  I "  ()m  tsxv€%^  Ka  kufcs,  <ra0a>s  yc  a»  icwcs,  KaX<i>9  yc  a»  Kvv€si)y 
and  then  let  the  huntsman,  wrapping  his  doak  round  his  hand,  and 
taking  his  sta£^  nm  along  the  track  cf  the  dogs  toward  the  hare,  taking 
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care  not  to  come  in  the  teeth  of  them,  for  that  would  perplex  them. 
The  hare  nmning  away,  and  soon  getting  out  of  sight,  will  in  general 
come  round  again  to  the  place  from  which  she  started.*  *'  At  him, 
bo  J,  at  him,  boy !  now  boy,  now  boy  I "  and  the  lad  most  intmute 
whether  she  is  caught  or  not  If  she  is  caught  in  the  first  irm,  he 
must  call  in  the  dogs,  and  seek  for  another;  if  not,  he  must  still <im 
on  with  the  dogs  with  all  possible  speed,  not  relaxing,  but  hnrzyiBg 
forward  with  the  utmost  exertion.  If  the  dogs,  as  they  pursue,  £aJl  in 
with  her  again,  he  must  shout,  *'  Bravo,  bravo,  dogs !  forward  I"  (carar^l 
and  if  the  dogs  get  far  before  him,  and  he  is  unable,  pursmng  tbor 
track,  to  come  up  with  them,  but  misses  the  way  which  they  hxn 
taken,  or  cannot  see  them,  though  they  are  running  somewhere  seir, 
or  yelping,  or  still  on  the  scent,  he  may,  as  he  runs  on,  call  out  to  ut 
one  that  ho  meets,  "  Have  you  seen  my  dogs  anywhere  ?  "  When  he 
has  discovered  where  they  are,  he  may,  if  they  are  on  the  track,  go  up 
to  them  and  encourage  them,  repeating  as  often  as  he  can  the  name  d 
each  dog,  and  varying  the  tones  of  his  voice,  making  it  sharp  or  griTe, 
gentle  or  strong.  In  addition  to  other  eidiortations,  he  may,  if  fte 
pursuit  is  on  a  hill,  call  out,  "  Well  done,  dogs !  well  done ! "  bat  if 
they  ore  not  on  the  track,  but  have  gone  beyond  it,  he  must  call  to 
them,  "  Hark  back,  hark  back,  dogs ! "  After  they  have  come  uffm 
the  track,  he  must  lead  them  round,  making  many  and  frequent  cirdes. 
and  wherever  the  scent  is  obscure,  ho  ought  to  take  a  stak^  as  a  mark 
for  himself,  and  draw  the  dogs  round  by  this,  cheering  them  and 
soothing  them  until  they  plainly  recognise  the  track.  They,  as  soon  u 
the  track  is  clear,  will  throw  themselves  forward,  and  leap  from  side  to 
side,  will  seem  to  have  a  common  feeling,  and  to  be  forming  conjec- 
tures, making  signs  to  one  another,  and  fixing  as  it  were  recognLed 
bounds  for  themselves,  will  start  forward  quickly  in  pursuit;  bet 
while  they  thus  run  hither  and  thither  over  the  track  you  must  not 
vXgQ  them  or  run  on  with  them,  lest  through  eagerness  they  should  go 
beyond  it.  But  when  they  are  close  upon  the  hare,  and  make  it  ph^ 
to  the  huntsman  that  they  are  so,  he  must  take  care  lest  through  fear 
of  the  dogs  the  hare  dart  off  in  advance.  The  dogs  themselvea, 
whisking  about  their  tails,  running  against  and  firequently  leapuog 
over  one  another,  yelping,  tossing  up  their  heads,  loolong  towards  tbe 
huntsman,  and  intimating  that  these  are  the  true  tracks  of  the  hare, 
will  rouse  her  of  themselves,  and  spring  upon  her  with  loud  cries. 
Should  she  run  into  the  nets,  or  flee  past  them,  whether  on  the  outside 
or  the  inside,  let  the  net-keeper  who  is  stationed  at  each  of  these  parts 
call  out  that  such  is  the  case.  Should  the  hare  be  captured,  the  hxm^ 
man  may  proceed  to  seek  another ;  if  not,  he  may  still  continue  to 
pursue  her,  using  the  same  incitements  to  the  dogs  as  before'  f 

Although  by  a  modern  sportsman  this  mode  of  hunting  a  hare 

*  The  Greek  irord  for  a  hare  {Xay^s)  is  mascoline ;  but  we  have  used  the 
feminine  pronoun  in  accordance  with  the  English  castom. 

t  The  translation  given  above  is  from  Bohn*s  •Classical  library/  We  have 
compared  it  irith  the  original  as  we  proceeded. 
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by  tracking  her  to  her  form,  and  then,  if  possible,  *  chopping ' 
her,  or  making  her  rush  frantically  into  the  nets,  will  be  regarded 
perhaps  as  tame  work  compared  to  a  day  with  a  good  pack  of 
harriers ;  still  it  is  easy  to  see  in  the  above  remarks  of  Xenophon 
the  spirit  of  a  real  lover  of  the  chase,  as  well  as  to  recognise  in 
them  much  good  advice. 

On  the  difficult  question  of  scent,  Xenophon  says  that  the 
spring  and  autumn  are  the  best  seasons  for  finding  it ;  that  in 
summer  the  scent  is  uncertain,  for  the  ground  being  warm 
absorbs  the  warmth  which  the  scent  has ;  that  in  winter,  when 
there  is  hoar-frost  or  ice,  there  is  no  scent ;  that  much  dew  dulls 
the  scent  by  keeping  it  down  ;  and  that  southerly  winds  make  it 
faint ;  thus  reversing  the  Englishman's  notion  that 

'  A  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky 
Proclaim  a  hunting  morning.' 

The  moon  often  comes  in  for  blame  in  causing  some  disaster 
or  other.  Not  only  does  the  full  orb  make  lunatics,  but  it  sadly 
interferes  with  hare-hunting:  *  Scent  is  most  scarce  when  the 
moon  is  full,  for  the  hares,  pleased  with  the  light,  and  jumping 
up  as  they  sport  together,  place  their  steps  at  long  intervals.' 
The  ancient  sportsman  of  Scillus,  however,  rightly  says  that 
the  scent  is  perplexed  when  foxes  have  crossed  the  ground 
previously. 

Xenophon,  we  doubt  not,  must  have  had  a  keen  eye  for  mark- 
ing a  hare  in  her  form ;  coursing  was  not  known  in  his  days, 
nor  practised  till  long  afterwards ;  otherwise  no  one,  we  suspect, 
would  more  often  have  halted  the  advancing  line  by  the  well- 
known  Soho  I  supposing  that  word  had  been  Greek.  Here  is 
his  description  of  a  hare  in  her  form : — 

'  The  hare,  when  it  is  disposed  to  settle,  makes  her  form  (ev»^)  for 
the  most  part  in  warm  spots,  when  it  is  cold ;  when  it  is  hot,  in  shady 
ones ;  in  spring  and  autumn  in  places  exposed  to  the  sun.  ...  As  she 
reclines,  she  draws  the  inner  part  of  her  ^ghs  under  her  flanks,  putting 
the  fore-legs  together,  for  the  most  part,  and  stretching  them  out, 
resting  the  chin  on  the  tips  of  the  feet,  and  spr^bding  Ihe  ears  over 
the  shoulder-blades,  by  which  means  it  covers  the  soft  parts  of  the 
neck.' 

Xenophon  gives  a  very  good  description  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  hare's  body,  and  sums  up  with  the  remark  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  an  animal  composed  of  such  parts  should  not  be 
strong,  agile,  and  extremely  nimble.  He  had,  however,  some  odd 
notions  about  certain  particular  uses  to  which  parts  of  its  body 
were  occasionally  applied.  The  tail  of  the  hare  is  too  short  to 
allow  of  its  being  used  as  a  rudder,  so  the  animal  steers  itself  by 

Vol.  118.— iVi).  2S6.  2  i  means 
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means  of  its  loog  ears,  turning  one  or  the  other  obliqoelj  to  one 
side,  according  to  the  direction  which  it  desires  to  take.  (!)  * 

Hares  in  the  winter  time,  and  when  snow  covered  the  groond, 
were  canght  in  the  following  manner.    Dogs  were  not  to  be  used, 
as  the  snow  *  parched'  {koUi)  their  noses,  and  the  scent  was 
excessively  bad  ;  but  the  hunter  was  to  go  out  with  a  companioo 
to  the  hills,  taking  with  him  his  nets,  and  was  to  search  for  naarks 
of  the  hare's  feet  in  the  snow.     ^When  the  track  shows  itself 
plainly,  the  hunter  may  proceed  straightforward,  and  it  will  lesui 
him  eidier  to  a  shady  or  to  a  steep  place,  because  the  wind  c^airies 
the  snow  over  such  spots.     When  the  foot-tracks  lead  to  these 
places,  he  must  not  approach  too  near  lest  the  hare  should  start, 
but  make  a  circuit  round  her ;  for  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  hare 
is  th^re,  and  it  will  presently  become  certain,  smce  there  will  be 
no  track  from  such  spots  leading  out  in  any  other  direction.' 
The  hunter  was  then  to  leave  the  place  and  look  out  for  further 
tracks,  according  to  the  time  of  day,  before  they  became  ob- 
literated.    He  was  next  to  surround  ike  different  places  with  bis 
nets,  and  arouse  the  hare  into  them.     If  she  escajped  the  net  ke 
was  to  run  on  her  track  again,  till  he  arrived  at  her  lair,  wfaidi 
he  was  to  surround  with  nets;   at   loigth  the  hare  would  be 
caught,  either  in  a  net,  or  from  exhaustion  in  consequence  of  tbe 
weight  of  snow  that  would  attach  itself  to  her  legs  and  feet 
Callimachust    alludes  to  hare-tracking   in   an   epigram  which 
Horace :(    has   translated.      Oppian§   also    recommends    saow- 
tracking  in  winter,  which,  he  says,  is  attended  with  no  great 
difficulty,  because  all  marks  in  snow  are  readily  recognised,  and 
the   soiled  foot-prints     remain   visible  for  some   time.     Virgil 
seems  to  allude   to  tracking  when  he  speaks  of  sundry  winter 
occupations : — 

'  Tunc  groibus  pedicas  et  retia  ponere  oervis, 
Anritosque  seqni  lepores.' —  (Cfoorg.  i.  308.) 

It  is  by  no  ;aieans  an  easy  matter  to  make  out,  widi  any  degree 
of  certainty,  die  form  of  some  of  the  implements  employed  by 
ancient  sportsmen.  The  laqueus  of  the  Latin  writers  was  clearly 
an  instrument  for  strangling  the  game :  the  w<»rd  was  probably 
not  used  in  any  very  definite  sense.  It  would  appear  that  the 
laquetts^  as  used  in  war,  was  a  long  noose-rope,  like  the  lasso  still 
in  use  for  catching  wild  horses  in  America;  but  there  is  no 
evidence,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  that  wild 

*  JEUtOL  thought  that  the  hare  irhen  chased  lashed  the  back  of  her  neck  with 
her  ears  to  impel  her  to  greater  speed  {K^xpyirai  airroTs  irpht  rh  /*^  i\iy^€Uf  fufSi 
iicvuy,  otoy  /uva4<> '  Nat.  Hist/  ziii.  14). 

t   CalUm.  Ep.  33.  t  Sa;t.  I.  ii.  105.  §  CjBeg.  i.  4M. 
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animals  were  captured  by  tlie  sportsmen  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  with  tliis  noose^rope.  Hares  and  cranes  were  caught 
by  the  laqueus,*  so  that  the  snare,  in  all  probability,  was  iden- 
tical with  the  *  grin  *  or  *  gin '  of  the  modem  poacher.  Gratius 
speaks  of  laquei  curracesj  which  we  feel  sure  denote  such  snares 
as^we  have  alluded  to;  the  words,  *  running  nooses'  speak  for 
themselves,  and  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  refer  the  adjective 
to  the  game,  and  suppose  the  laqtiei  to  be  attached  to  the  feet 
of  running  animals.  Large  game  too,  such  as  stags,  were  caught 
by  means  of  these  laqtieij  and  we  can  easily  understand  how  a 
strong  ^  noose '  set  carefully  in  the  runs  and  amongst  the  bushes 
frequented  by  these  animals  would  capture  them  just  as  readily 
as  smaller  game.  A  very  simple  method  of  taking  a  hare — ^though 
we  might  be  inclined  to  think  not  a  very  eflFective  one — was  to 
knock  her  over  as  she  fled  along,  by  a  well-directed  *  shpt '  with 
a  crooked  stick.  The  Greek  Xar/co^oT^v  denotes  etymologically 
*  something  to  throw  at  hares ;'  it  is  used  by  Theocritus  and  other 
writers  to  signify  *a  shepherd's  staff.'  We  are  unable  to  give 
further  information  as  to  its  success  in  hare-hunting;  but  the 
Scholiast  on  Theocritus  (Id.  iv,  49) 

'  Atff  5«  t'^f'  poucbv  TO  XaytJiipoXov,  &  tv  waraf oi 
Would  I  had  my  crooked  staff  that  I  might  liit  you,' 

is  an  authority  for  its  use  in  sporting.t 

Oppian:^  speaks  of  a  three-pronged  fork  for  killing  hares 
(\a/ya>o^6vo^  rplcuva) ;  what  was  die  particular  use  of  this 
muiderous  implement  we  cannot  tell,  and  leave  the  solution  of 
the  question  to  the  reader's  ingenuity. 

*  The  many  wily  iaventions,'  says  the  learned  translator  of  Arrian's 
*^  Treatise  on  Coursing,"  *  devised  by  man's  ingenuity  of  old  for  en- 
snaring noxious  and  timid  animals,  appear  to  us  more  like  instnnnents 
of  lawless  poaching,  than  fair  hunting,  and  folly  justify  the  conclusion 
of  Arrian's  24th  Chapter  de  Yenatione ;  wherein,  with  the  spirit  of  a 
genuine  courser  he  exclaims,  "  there  is  as  much  difference  between  a 
fair  trial  of  speed  in  a  good  run,  and  ensnaring  a  poor  animal  without 
an  effort,  as  between  the  secret  piratical  assaults  of  robbers  at  sea  and 
the  victorious  naval  engagements  of  the  Athenians  at  Salamis,  at  Psyt« 

*  Hor.  Epod.  ii.  35. 

^  t  '  ^^6  Lagobolon  is  a  piece  of  wood  with  which  hares,  as  they  nm  away,  are 
struck.* — Schol.  Theoc.  ad  loc.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  acquired  considerable  skill  in  the  use  of  the  lagoboLon,  It  is  well  known 
tiiat  the  modem  Bedouins  in  Palestine  and  Syria  are  very  dexterous  and  snccessfnl 
in  the  capture  of  partridges  and  small  bustards  by  means  of  their  throw-sticks, 
which  they  use  pretty  much  after  the  fashion  of  an  Australian  boomerang. 
Kiessling,  in  his  note  on  Theocritus  {Id,  Sup.  Git.),  refers  to  Spanheim  ad  Calh- 
machi  H.  in  Dian.  v.  2,  for  further  information  on  this  subject, 
t  Oyneg.  i.  154, 
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talia,  and  at  Cypnxs."  In  defence  of  Xenophon,  however,  "  the  most 
accomplished  of  ancient  sportsmen,"  the  same  writer  continues,  **  and 
in  contradistinction  of  his  habits  in  the  field  to  those  of  modem 
poachers,  whom  in  some  of  his  predatoiy  tackling  it  most  be  allowed 
he  resembled,  we  may  obeenre  that  he  orders  all  the  apparatus  to  be 
taken  away  when  the  sport  is  over — &^aXv€iy  xPV  ^  ^'^  Kwmmrufir 
Toioti— a  clear  indication  that  thon^^  he  and  his  compeers  nsea  nets 
and  dogs  together,  forestalling  their  prey,  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
the  more  emightened  modems,  who  hmit  at  force,  icara  To8a«, — ^yet  it 
was  held  ill^al,  or  at  least  unsportsmanlike,  to  hayo  snares  on  the 
ground  longer  than  the  time  of  the  actual  chase." ' 

idian  has  written  a  spirited,  and,  on  the  whole,  accurate 
description  of  the  hare's  manoeuvres  to  escape  the  dogs;  he 
makes  especial  mention  of  the  many  '  doubles '  she  has  recourse 
to  when  pressed,  and  of  her  attempts  to  gain  rocky  or  woody 
places,  where  dogs  and  riders  cannot  follow  or  find.  He  rather 
amusingly  observes  that  the  hare,  after  having  outstripped  her 
pursuers  in  the  chase — leaving  them  far  behind — betakes  herself 
to  some  slight  eminence,  and,  erecting  herself  on  her  hind  legs, 
takes  a  survey,  as  from  a  watch-tower,  of  the  contest  of  speedy 
and  ridicules  her  beaten  adversaries  !  It  is  time  for  us  to  leave 
hare-hunting  for  the  present,  and  notice  the  chase  of  other 
animals. 

On  the  sport  of  deer-hunting  Xenophon  lays  down  rules  to 
be  observed,  both  for  the  capture  of  the  fawns  and  the  adult 
animals : — 

*•  The  very  young  fawns,'  ho  says, '  should  be  hunted  in  the  spring, 
for  it  is  in  that  season  that  they  are  bom.  The  huntsman  should  firat 
go  into  the  grassy  glades  where  the  deer  are  most  numerous,  and 
survey  the  ground ;  and  wherever  they  are  seen,  he  should  come  to 
that  spot  with  his  dogs  and  spears  before  daybreaJc,  and  should  tie  the 
dogs  to  the  trees  at  some  distance  off^  lest,  if  they  i^ould  see  the  deer, 
they  should  begin  to  bark;  and  he  himself  should  keep  on  the  watch. 
At  dawn  he  will  see  the  hinds  bringing  each  her  young  one  to  the 
place  where  she  is  going  to  let  it  rest.  Having  lain  down  and 
given  their  young  ones  suck,  looking  round  at  the  same  time,  lest  they 
should  be  seen  by  any  one,  they  will  go  off  severally  to  the  parts 
opposite  their  young,  still  keeping  watch  over  them.  The  huntsman, 
on  seeing  them  in  this  condition,  must  go  and  let  loose  his  dogs,  and 
taking  his  spears  in  his  hand,  must  advance  towards  the  first  of  tbo 
fawns,  at  least  to  the  part  where  he  has  seen  it  lying,  taking  careful 
note  of  the  ground,  for  places  often  assume  a  different  appearance  as  a 
person  draws  near  them  from  that  which  they  presented  when  he  was 
at  a  distance.  When  ho  has  caught  sight  of  the  fawn,  he  must  go  close 
to  it,  for  it  will  remain  quiet,  crouching  as  it  were  upon  the  ground,  and 
will  let  the  huntsman  take  it  up,  making  at  the  same  time  a  loud  noise, 
unless  it  be  wet  with  rain,  since  if  such  be  the  case,  it  will  not  lie 
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fitiU,  as  the  xnoisttire  which  it  has  in  it  boing  condensed  by  the  oold, 
will  soon  make  it  move  off.  But  when  the  huntsman  has  got  posses- 
sion of  it,  he  must  giye  it  to  the  net-keeper ;  it  will  utter  a  cry,  and 
the  hind  seeing  and  hearing  what  is  going  on,  w^  rush  upon  the  man 
that  holds  it,  and  endeavour  to  take  it  from  him.  At  this  juncture  the 
huntsman  must  cheer  on  the  dogs,  and  use  his  spears,  and  when  he 
has  captured  this  animal,  he  may  proceed  to  take  otherSj  adopting  the 
same  means  for  getting  possession  of  them.' 

Another  method  of  taking  deer  which  Xenophon  recommends 
was  to  place  a  number  of  traps  {^oioarpd^ai)^  of  a  peculiar 
construction,  on  the  hills,  meadows,  woods,  and  about  the  streams 
frequented  by  the  deer.  On  the  following  morning  the  hunter  was 
to  go  and  keep  watch  with  his  dogs  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
the  traps  were  set,  and  to  examine  the  ground  to  see  where  the 
soil  was  turned  up  and  the  trap  missing,  for  itiese  podostrabtB  were 
not  intended  to  retain  the  game,  but  to  catch  the  feet  and  to  cling 
closely  to  them,-  in  order  to  impede  the  animal's  progress.  The 
dogs  were  then  to  be  unslipped  and  placed  upon  the  scent ;  the 
hunters  were  to  follow  up,  cheering  on  the  dogs,  and  helping 
them  when  at  fault,  till  they  overtook  the  encumbered  animal, 
which  was  to  be  despatched  by  means  of  the  spear.* 

But  of  all  kinds  of  hunting  pursued  by  the  ancients,  the  chase 
of  the  wild  boar  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated.  So  fierce  an 
animal  could  not  help  kindling  the  sportsman's  ardour;  the 
danger  that  accompanied  his  capture  enhanced  the  pleasure  of 
the  hunter,  so  that  not  all  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  Goddess 
of  Love  could  turn  Adonis  from  his  favourite  sport  Wild 
boars  were  hudted  with  large  and  strong  dogs.  Xenophon 
recommends  Indian,  Locrian,  Cretan,  and  Spartan  breeds ;  the 

*  The  pcdostrabe  was  made  of  twigs  of  yew  twisted  together  in  a  circle.  Spikes 
or  rods  of  iron  and  wood  alternately  were  fixed  in  this  circle,  probably  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  grating.  To  the  upper  part  of  the  trap 
a  rope  with  a  clog  attached  was  fixed  by  means  of  a  noose.  The  clog  was  about 
22  inches  long  and  3  or  4  broad.  A  round  and  even  circular  hole  was  dug  in  a 
▼ertical  direction,  as  broad  as  the  trap  near  the  surface,  and  gradually  narrowing 
towards  the  bottom.  An  opening  in  the  ground  in  an  horizontal  direction  was 
also  made  to  receive  the  rope  and  dog.  The  whole  was  carefully  concealed  by 
dried  sticks,  leaves,  and  earth.  As  the  deer  trod  upon  one  of  these  traps,  the 
weight  of  his  body  would  wedge  in  his  fix>t  between  the  iron  and  wooden  spikes. 
In  the  animal's  struggles  to  tree  hb  foot  he  would  pull  up  the  trap  with  ^the 
attached  clog,  which  latter  would  greatly  incommode  him  in  flight  as  well'  as 
furnish  indications  to  the  hunter  as  to  the  direction  which  the  game  had  taken, 
the  bark  peeling  off  as  the  clog  was  struck  upon  rocky  ground.  The  nodostrc^ 
were  probably  identical  with  the  dentaix  pedicx  of  Gratius,  *Carm.  Venat.'  92, 
93.  Virgil  speaks  of  nets  set  for  deer  with  coloured  feathers  attached,  which, 
waving  in  the  wind,  frighten  the  animals  and  drive  them  into  the  toils,  — 

'  Indnsum  veluti  si  quando  infinmine  nactus 
Cervum  aut  puniceie  septum  fbrmidine  penns, 
Venator  cnrsa  canis  et  latratibus  instat.'— (iEn.  xii.  749.) 
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two  former  being  more  especiaUy  celebrated  for  llieir  coora^e 
and  strength,  the  latter  for  their  excellent  scentii^  powers.  Very 
strong  nets  were  also  necessary,  besides  javelins  and  speara 
famished  with  guards  at  the  juncture  of  the  iron  and  wooden 
parts,  in  order  to  prevent  the  stricken  animal  from  pushing  along 
the  handle  till  he  reached  the  hunter;  foot-traps  aLso^  similar  to 
the  podostrabcB  we  have  already  spoken  oi^  were  used.  The 
hunters  were  to  go  in  company,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  protection 
in  so  hazardous  a  chase.  Out  let  us  have  Xenophon's  own  words 
on  boar  hunting : — *  In  the  first  place,  when  the  hunters  have 
come  to  the  place  where  they  suppose  that  there  is  a  boar,  they 
must  bring  up  the  dogs  quietly,  letting  one  of  the  Spartan  dogs 
loose,  and  keeping  the  others  tied,  and  go  round  about  die  place 
with  the  loose  dog.  When  this  dog  has  found  traces  of  the  boar, 
they  must  continue  their  course  along  the  track  which  is  to  guide 
the  whole  train.  There  will  be  also  many  indications  of  the  boar 
to  guide  the  huntsmen, — marks  of  his  footsteps  on  soft  ground, 
pieces  of  the  shrubs  broken  off  in  the  woody  parts,  and  where 
there  are  large  trees,  scratches  of  his  tusks  upon  them.  The  dog 
pursuing  the  track  will  generally  come  to  some  woody  spot,  for 
the  animal  commonly  lies  in  such  places,  as  they  are  warm 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  When  the  dog  comes  to  the 
beast's  lair  it  begins  to  bark,  yet  the  boar  will  seldom  rise  on 
that  account'  Xenophon  thai  adds,  that  the  nets  were  to  be 
spread  widely  around  this  spot,  and  the  ropes  of  the  nets  to 
be  attached  to  some  strong  tree.  The  open  places  near  the  nets 
were  to  be  stopped  up.  These  preparations  being  completed, 
the  dogs  were  to  be  let  loose,  and  the  men  to  advance  cautiously 
with  their  spears  in  their  hands ;  the  huntsman  was  to  lead  the 
way,  cheering  on  the  dogs,  the  rest  of  the  party  were  to  follow  at 
some  intervals  of  space  between  them.  When  the  dogs  come 
near  the  lair  of  the  boar,  they  will  start  forward  and  drive  him 
out,  the  wild  animal  occasionally  killing  one  or  two  of  the  dogs. 
Now  the  exciting  sport  begins.  The  hunters  were  to  throw  their 
javelins  at  him,  and  pelt  him  with  stones.  Should  the  boar  press 
forward  into  the  net,  so  as  to  pull  the  net-rope  to  the  utmost 
stretch,  the  most  expert  hunter  was  to  advance,  spear  in  hand^ 
and  pierce  the  boar  in  the  front  part  of  the  body ;  if  he  would 
not  stretch  the  rope,  but  turned  back  upon  hts  enemies,  one  of 
the  party  was  to  advance  to  meet  him  with  left  foot  and  left  hand 
in  advance,  watching  every  movement  of  the  animal's  head,  and 
looking  into  his  very  eye,  and  endeavour  to  thrust  his  spear  into  the 
throat  just  above  the  shoulder  blade.  This  was  a  most  hazardous 
matter,  for  a  strong  and  sudden  movement  of  the  head  would 
tuTQ  the  hunter's  spear  aside,  and  prevent  his  dealing  a  thrust,  or 
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might  wrest  it  out  of  his  hand,  in  which  case  the  hunter  is  recom- 
mended to  throw  himself  down  flat  upon  the  ground,  for  4f  the 
boar  fall  upon  him  in  this  position  he  will  be  unable  to  seize  his 
body,  on  account  of  his  tusks  being  tamed  up,  but  if  he  attack 
him  standing  erect,  he  must  necessarily  be  wounded/  We  are 
then  told  *  that  the  boar  will  try  to  raise  the  man  up,  and  that 
if  he  cannot  do  this,  he  will  trample  upon  him  widi  his  feet.' 
Few  modem  sportsmen,  we  suspect,  would  be  inclined  to  adopt 
the  method  of  avoiding  the  animal's  tusks  which  Xenopbon  here 
recommends.  When  the  man  is  on  the  ground,  one  of  his  com- 
panions must  come  to  the  rescue,  and  endeavour  to  draw  the 
boar's  attention  off  the  prostrate  hunter  on  to  himself,  when  the 
former  is  to  jump  up  with  spear  in  hand  and  rush  to  the  attack 
again,  and  to  the  help  of  his  brother  sportsman.  Xenophon 
then  treats  us  to  a  little  bit  of  the  fabulous :  ^  The  boar's  tusks 
are  so  hot  when  he  is  just  dead,  that  hairs  when  laid  upon  them 
actually  shrivel  up,  and  when  he  is  alive  they  are  absolutely 
on  fire  when  he  is  irritated,  because  if  this  were  not  so  he 
would  not  singe  the  tips  of  the  dogs'  hair  when  they  come  near 
him.' 

Ovid  gives  us  an  admirable  picture  of  a  wild  boar  in  his 
animated  description  of  the  Calydonian  hunt,  and  sings  graphi- 
cally of  all  the  preparations  for  and  incidents  of  that  celebrated 
chase.  The  mighty  forest,  rising  from  the  plain,  its  trees  growing 
for  ages,  never  thinned  by  man, — 

*  Silva  frequens  trabibtis  quam  nulla  ceciderat  SBtos,'^ 

amid  whose  tangled  brushwood  the  great  wild  boar  had  his  lair ; 
the  neighbouring  valley,  with  .its  rivulets  of  water  and  pool 
surrounded  by  willows,  sedges,  rushes,  and  tall  reeds,  to  which 
place  Meleager  and  his  comrades  ('lecta  manus  juvenum')  tracked 
the  monster ;  the  placing  of  the  nets,  the  unleashing  of  \he  dogs, 
the  search  for  foot-tracks,  the  ardour  which  filled  the  hearts  of 
the  hunters,  the  sudden  rush  of  the  wild  boar  from  the  marshy 
places  of  the  pool,  the  breaking  and  crashing  of  the  trees  of  the 
wood  by  the  animal's  impulse,  the  shout  or  'view  hollo'  of  the 
party  as  he  started  off,  the  casting  of  javelins,  the  dispersion  of  the 
dogs,  are  all  most  charmingly  described  by  this  prince  of  Latin 
poets.  Echion  was  the  first  to  hurl  his  javelin  at  the  beast,  but  he 
oxdy  grazed  the  bark  of  a  tree ;  the  next  was  Jason,  and  he  aimed 
well,  but  his  javelin,  though  it  looked  as  if  it  would  surely  strike 
the  wild  boar's  back,  overshot  the  mark.  Ampycides  breathed  a 
sacred  prayer  to  Phoebus  that  he  would  guide  his  weapon  aright ; 
the  javelin  flew  true,  and  struck  the  animal,  but  alas  I  the  spear 
head  broke  as  it  was  being  hurled  through  the  air;  the  hog, 
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now   rendered   more   furious   than   ever,    suddenly  attacks  his 
pursuers,   and  knocks  over   Eupalamon  and  Pelagon,  who  are 
at  once   taken  away  from  the  i\unting-field.     Poor  Emrsimns 
was  more  unfortunate  still,   for  his  courage  forsook  him,  and 
as  he  turned  to  flight,  he  received  a  mortal  wound  on  his  thigh. 
And  the  terror  of  Calydon  whets  his  tusks  upon  the  trunk  of  an 
oak  tree  and  wounds  another  hunter.     The  twin  brethren.  Castor 
and  Pollux  ('nondum  coelestia  sidera')  are  conspicuous  in  the 
hunt,  mounted  on  their  snow-white  steeds,  and  their  unerring 
javelins  would  certainly  have  given  the  death-stroke  to  the  beast 
had  he  not  rushed  into  the  thickest  parts  of  the  covert,  impervious 
to  darts  and  riders.     Telamon,  too  impetuous,  stumbles  over  the 
root  of  a  tree,  and  falls  to  the  ground.     Atalanta,  most  swift- 
footed  of  mortals,  is  conspicuous  in  the  chase;  she  bends  hct 
bow,    and    is    the    first   to   draw   blood.      Meleager,    the    fair 
maiden's  lover,  rejoices  more  than  herself  at  her  success,  and 
is   the  first  to  see  and  point  out  the  blood  to  his   comrades. 
The  rest  of  the  sportsmen  blush  for  shame  to  see  a  woman  give 
the  first  wound,  and  being  very  angry, — ungallant  gentlemen, — 
now  throw  their  javelins  promiscuously  and  without  effect.    One 
of  them,  an  Arcadian   youth,  more  jealous   and  boastful,  and 
less  pious  than  the  rest,  bids  his  fellow  hunters  see  how  man's 
skill  shall  prove  superior  to  a  woman's,  and  with  his  two-edged 
axe  attacks  the  furious  beast     Alas  for  the  ill-fated  youth  I  his 
blow  merely  falls  upon  the  foot  of  the  boar,  which  immediately 
seizes  him  and  inflicts  a  mortal  wound,  and  the  ground  is  covered 
with  his  blood.     Enraged  on  account  of  the  death  of  Ancsens, 
Pirithous  madly  rushes  to  attack  the  beast,  brandishing  in  his 
right  hand  his  hunting  spears ;  but  he  is  stopped  by  the  remon- 
strances of  Theseus,  who  bids  him  remember  the  rashness  of  the 
slain  Arcadian.     So  Pirithous  hurls  a  javelin  from  a  distance, 
well  poised  and  well  directed,  but  it  is  stopped  by  a  branch  of 
H  Tuscan   oak;  Jason  is  more   unlucky   still,  for  his  weapon 
pierces  the  sides  of  an  unfortunate  hound  and  pins  him  to  the 
ground.     And  now  the  great  Meleager,  the  director  of  the  hunt, 
steps  forth  and  hurls  one  after  the  other  a  couple  of  lances ;  the 
first  strikes  the  ground,  the  second  is  better  aimed,  and  pierces  the 
boar  right  in  the  middle  of  the  back     Without  waiting  a  mo- 
ment, Meleager  rushes  upon  the  wounded  animal  as  he  turns  his 
body  round  in  a  circle  and  pours  from  hi&  mouth  foam  mixed 
with  blood  ;  and  engages  him  in  close  fight     By  a  well-directed 
thrust  with   his  boar-spear  he   buries   3ie   head   deep  into  his 
shoulder,  and  the  scourge  of  the  fields  of  Calydon  lies  prostrate 
on  the  ground.     Shouts  of  triumph  rend  the  air,  and  hearty  con- 
gratulations greet  the  successful  hunter,  while  the  carcase  of  the 
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huge  wild  boar  lies  extended  upon  the  ground ;  but  even  yet  lie 
is  scarcely  considered  safe,  and  each  man  buries  his  own  spear 
deep  into  the  warm  body  of  the  creature. 

Lionsy  leopards  and  .bears  entered  into  the  list  of  animals 
hunted  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Lions  have  long 
since  disappeared  from  Europe,  and  we  have  no  historical  evi- 
dence to  show  that  they  were  ever  common  over  Greece ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  were  found  in  one  dis- 
trict of  Thrace,  within  the  tract  lying  between  the  rivers  Nestus 
and  Achelous,  as  Herodotus  and  other  ancient  writers  have  told 
us.  In  Asia  Minor  they  were  more  common,  as  the  frequent 
allusions  to  them  in  Homer  would  seem  to  indicate.  Lions 
and  such  like  large  beasts  of  prey  were  sometimes  destroyed  by 
armed  men,  who  watched  for  their  nocturnal  visits  to  the  plains 
and  then  attacked  them.  Pitfalls  were  frequently  made  for  their 
capture.  A  large  round  and  deep  hole  was  dug  in  the  ground, 
having  a  pillar  of  earth  in  the  middle,  upon  the  top  of  which  an 
unhappy  goat  was  fastened  as  a  bait  The  whole  was  surroimded 
by  a  high  hedge,  to  prevent  the  wild  beasts  seeing  over  it.  The 
lions  hearing  the  bleating  of  the  goat  during  the  night,  would 
run  round  this  fence,  and,  seeing  no  opening  in  it,  would  leap  over 
it  and  be  caught.  They  were  also  hunted  by  men  on  horseback 
armed  with  spears,  and  were  sometimes  taken  in  strong  nets. 
Illustrations  of  this  mode  of  hunting  them  may  be  seen  in  Mont- 
faucon's  *  Antiquities,'  in  which  work  may  be  especially  men- 
tioned one  very  curious  plate  representing  a  lion  standing  with 
his  fore-feet  upon  a  large  circular  shield,  under  which  crouches 
a  fallen  hunter.  Seveml  men,  with  spears,  and  shields  as  tall  as 
themselves,  stand  in  a  row  close  together,  each  with  his  head 
appearing  over  the  top  of  the  shield.  Another  hunter  is  kneel- 
ing, guarded  by  his  shield,  expecting  the  lion  to  attack  him 
next ;  another  runs  away  with  shield  on  back.  The  lion  is  evi- 
dently puzzled  and  much  disappointed  that  he  cannot  get  at  the 
hunter,  who  is  completely  protected  by  his  immense  shield, 
which  he  has  contrived  to  throw  over  his  body  as  he  fell. 

Xenophon  says  that  leopards,  lynxes,  and  panthers,  used  to 
be  caught  about  the  mountains  of  Pangaeus  and  Cittus  beyond 
Macedonia,  about  Olympus  in  Mysia,  and  on  Mount  Pindus. 
From  the  numerous  allusions  to  these  animals  that  occur  in 
Classical  authors  it  is  evident  that  they  were  well  known  to  the 
Ancients,  though  the  terms  irapBcOu^y  wdvffrjp,  tigris^  and  /ynx, 
&c.,  are  by  no  means  easy  to  identify  exactly.  The  tiger  could 
not  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks  before  Alexander's  Asiatic 
expedition.  The  Roman  Emperor  Claudius  exhibited  four  tigers 
at  one  time  on  the  stage  of  the  amphitheatre,  but  with  these 
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animals  at  beasts  of  tlie  diase  neitber  Greek  nor  Latin  sports- 
men had  any  practical  acquninfance,  though  they  were  aware  of 
the  methods  to  capture  them  employed  by  the  people  of  India, 
where  tigers  were  and  axe  still  deplorably  nameious.  The  chase 
of  the  leopard  with  the  mirror  (venatio  cum  specula)  is  repre- 
sented by  Montfancon,  and  allnded  to  by  Clandian,  who  speaks 
of  the  hunter  barely  escaping  from  the  mouth  of  the  enraged 
animal,  by  its  beholding  in  a  minor,  placed  for  the  porposey  an 
image  of  itself^  which  arrested  its  attention : — 

'  Jam  jamque  haustnra  profimdo 
Ore  yinun,  yitree  taxdatur  imagine  forme.' 

It  is  said  that  this  strange  method  of  hunting  is  still  pursued  by 
the  Chinese. 

We  learn  from  Oppian,  who  was  both  poet  and  sportsman 
(given  occasionally,  we  must  own,  to  ^  draw  the  long  bow  *),  that 
porcupines  were  animals  of  the  chase,  but  that  their  pursuit  was 
attended  with  so  much  danger  to  the  dogs  that  they  used 
generally  to  be  taken  by  stratagem;  he  promises  to  give  us 
a  description  of  porcupine-hunting  in  another  part  of  his  '  Cvne- 
geticSy'  but  as  no  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  four  books  which 
have  descended  to  us,  it  is  probable  that  the  poem,  as  we  ha^e  it, 
is  incomplete.  The  story  about  the  porcupine  shooting  out 
its  quills  at  iti  pursuers — as  old  as  Aristotle — ^is  expressly  men- 
tioned by  Oppian  as  a  proof  of  the  danger  of  this  kind  of  sport 
The  fisM^t  that  a  loose  quill  sometimes  becomes  detached  from  the 
skin  as  it  contmcts  to  erect  the  spine,  is  probably  at  the  base  of 
the  belief  in  the  marvellous  shooting  powers  of  the  porcupine. 

We  must  not  dwell  longer  upon  die  chase  of  savage  animals, 
but  proceed  to  notice  a  field-sport  still  familiar  to  Englishmen, 
and  much  prized  by  many, — we  mean  Coursing,  as  practised  by 
the  old  Greeks. 

The  earliest  systematic  account  of  coursing  greyhounds  in 
pursuit  of  the  hare  is  to  be  found  in  Arrian,  the  younger  Xeno- 
phon^  as  he  is  sometimes  appropriately  called.  His  treatise  is 
intended  to  supplement  Xenophon's  book  of  hunting ;  he*  bears 
ample  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  that  author's  remarks  on  the 
sports  of  which  he  has  treated ;  but  as  coursing  was  not  known  in 
Xenophon's  time,  Arrian  proceeds  to  write  of,  and  give  instruc- 
tion in  this  ar«  v^no^ca : — 

*  The  omissioQS  of  Xenophon's  works,'  says  Arrian, '  (which  do  not 
appear  to  have  arisen  from  negligence,  but  from  ignorance  of  the 
Celtic  breed  of  dogs  and  the  Scythian  and  African  horses),  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  fill  up ;  being  his  namesake  and  fellow-citizen,  of  similar 
purmiits  with  himself,  as  a  sportsman,  a  general,  and  a  philofiO|dier — 
writing  under  the  same  feeling  that  actuated  him,  when  he  thon^^  fit 
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to  amend  the  ixnperfectioiis  of  Simon's  work  on  horsenumslupy  not  out 
of  riyaliy  with  its  author,  bat  from  a  conyiction  that  his  labours  would 
be  useful  to  mankind.' 

Arrian's  treatise  is  replete  with  useful  instruction  and  thorough 
good  sense ;  whether  he  speaks  of  the  qualities  of  greyhounds, 
their  rearing,  training,  or  general  management,  he  is  equally  at 
home,  and  his  observations  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  every 
modem  lover  of  the  leash.  TTie  best  seasons  for  coursing  were 
the  spring  and  autumn ;  Arrian  considered  the  heat  of  summer 
too  oppressive  for  the  dogs ;  ^  for  greyhounds  are  impatient  of 
heat,  and  often,  when  pursuing  a  hare  with  all  their  might,  have 
been  suffocated  from  a  stoppage  of  the  wind.'  On  no  account 
was  it  right  to  course  when  the  ground  was  frozen  hard,  *for 
dogs  bruise  themselves  in  frost,  lose  their  nails,  lacerate  the  soles 
of  their  feet,  and,  if  very  high  couraged,  break  even  the  bones  of 
their  toes  against  the  frozen  ground  from  running  with  excessive 
eagerness,  whereas  the  hare  is  light,  with  woolly  and  soft  feet, 
and  trips  along  without  injury  in  frost'      t 

The  ancient  method  of  coursing  hares  was  very  similar  to  the 
one  still  in  use.  The  wealthy  Celts  used  to  employ  hare-finders 
(tou9  KcnonrreviTOVTai)^  who  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to 
spy  for  hares  on  their  forms ;  they  brought  word  how  many  they 
had  found,  and  where  they  had  marked  them:  and  then  the 
sportsmen  started  to  the  field,  put  up  the  hare,  let  slip  the  dogs, 
and  followed  on  horseback.  *But  others,'  says  Arrian,  *who 
have  no  hare-finders,  go  out  on  horseback,  collecting  a  large  party 
of  fellow-sportsmen  together,  and  coming  to  a  likely  lying  ground, 
when  a  hare  is  started,  they  slip  their  dogs.  While  others  again, 
who  are  more  of  workmen  at  the  sport  {wroi,  hk  Sri  /jmXKov 
avrovpyol  elai  fcwrjyecrlojvjj  sally  forth  on  foot,  and  if  any  one 
accompanies  them  on  horseback  it  is  his  duty  to  follow  the 
dogs.'* 

The  *  beating'  was  performed  precisely  as  at  present  *  They 
beat  the  ground  in  regular  array,  with  an  extended  front,  pro- 
ceeding in  a  straight  line  to  the  completion  of  a  certain  extent 
of  country,  and  dien  wheeling  about  in  a  body,  return  in  the 
same  way  by  the  side  of  their  former  track,  omitting  as  far  as 
possible  none  of  the  likely  lying.'  f  |The 

*  CI  8^  ris  airrois  ^4**  tnrov  i^iunprtty  xol  oVros  Sid^icciy  r/raicrctt  B^  reus 
Kvalv,*  cap.  XX., — Mr.  Dansey  translates,  *  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  up  with  the  dogs ' 
—a  somewhat  difficult  task,  and  not  enjoined  hj  the  Greek  writer. 

t  *  We  here  see,*  says  Bftr.  Dansey,  *  the  mihtary  tactician.  After  the  lapse  of 
nearly  seventeen  centuries,  no  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  beat- 
ing for  a  hare.  One  of  our  best  English  manuals  of  coursing,  whose  author  was 
probably  as  expert  in  the  field  as  his  predecessor  of  Bithynia,  thus  describes  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess: — ^"^To  course  ye  hare,  you  must 
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The  strictest  order  was  enforced  to  prevent  confusiOD  and 
unfkir  play,  and  a  judge  (dp)((U)v)  was  appointed  to  couple  wba: 
dogs  were  to  run,  and  to  give  other  orders ;  otherwise  so  eager  was 
every  ancient  sportsman  to  see  his  own  dog  run,  that  a  nnmbe: 
would  be  slipped  together,  and  the  poor  hare  caught  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  and  confusion,  without  a  race,  and  the  sport 
quite  spoiled, — (xal  rov  OedfULTo^  o  rt  wep  oipeXo^  oTroWiwrro}. 
'  If  the  hare  start  on  this  side,  you  and  you  are  to  slip,  znd 
nobody  else ;  but  if  on  that  side  you  and  yoUj  and  let  strict  atteo- 
tion  be  paid  to  the  orders  given.'  * 

Arrian's  insti*uctions  to  the  courser  about  ^  slipping  *  the  dogs 
are  admirable : — 

<  Whoever  courses  with  greyhounds  should  neither  slip  them  neu 
the  haro'  [he  does  not  tell  us  what  'law'  he  allowed]  'nor  more  thu 
a  brace  at  a  time ;  for  Uiough  the  hare  be  remarkably  swift-footed, 
and  have  often  beaten  many  dogs,  yet  being  just  stiurted  from  hn 
form,  she  cannot  but  be  fluttered  at  heart,  and  terrified  at  the  hallnmpg 
and  the  hounds  pressing  close  upon  her;  and  in  this  way  manj  a 
noble  haie  has  often  ignobly  perished  without  an  effort,  showiog  ik> 
sport  worthy  of  the  name.' 

The  hare  was  therefore  allowed  to  creep  away  from  her  form 
as  if  unperceived,  so  that,  by  recovering  her  presence  of  mind, 
she  would  be  able  to  show  a  good  course ;  and  then  she  would 
prick  up  her  ears  and  bound  away  from  her  form  with  great 
strides,  '  and  the  dogs,  twisting  about  their  limbs  in  a  dancing 
fashion,  will  stretch  out  at  full  speed  in  the  pursuit  :*  ^  a  spec- 
tacle,' adds  the  ancient  courser,  'worthy  of  all  the  trouble 
bestowed  upon  the  dogs.'. 

The  trial  of  speed  and  skill  on  the  part  of  hare  and  grey- 
hound, the  one  to  catch,  the  other  to  avoid,  has  been  grapliicallT 
described  by  Ovid  in  the  few  following  lines : — 

•end  either  harefinders  before  yoa  to  find  some  hare  sitting,  or  els  joviself  vitk 
your  company  may  range  and  beat  over  the  fields  until  you  either  find  a  hare 

sitting,  or  start  her He  that  will  seeke  a  hare  must  go  oveitLwart  the 

lands ;  and  every  land  that  he  passeth  orer,  let  him  beginne  vith  his  ^ye  at  his 
foot,  and  so  looke  downe  the  land  to  the  furlong's  end,  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other;  and  so  shaU  he  find  ye  hare  sitting  in  her  forme;  as  scone  as  he 
espyeth  her  he  must  cry,  8a  how.  Then  they  -wbich  lead  the  greyhounds  may 
come  near,  and  yon  may  appoint  which  greyhoundes  shall  course.  Tlieii  let  hisii 
vhich  found  the  hare  go  towards  her  and  say,  Up,  jptisss,  up  I  until  she  rise  out 
of  her  forme." ' 

*  From  the  above  passage  it  would  appear  that  each  greyhound  was  held  in  a 
single  slip  and  coUar  ;  but  the  Greek  expression  {irvvZvaQfrm  r^  jci^yat)  *  let  the 
judge  couple  the  dogs,'  which  occurs  in  the  same  chi4>ter,  would  imply  that  the 
dogs  were  put  in  a  double  slip.  Mr.  Dansey  says  that  the  modem  method  of 
slipping  a  brace  of  greyhounds  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  from  doable  spring  or 
wedge  collars,  is  of  recent  introduction,  having  its  origin,  probably,  at  the  institu- 
tion of  public  coursing  meetings. 
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'  nt  canis  in  vacuo  leporem  cum  Grallicus  aryo 
Yidit ;  et  hie  prsBdam  pedibns  petit,  ille  salutem  : 
Alter  inhffisnro  similis  jam  jamqne  tenero 
Sperat,  et  extento  stringit  vestigia  rostro  : 
^ter  in  ambigao  est,  an  sit  deprensos,  et  ipsis 
MoTsibus  eripitnr ;  tangentiaqne  ora  relinquit.' 

—Met.  i.  532. 

Those  hares  which  had  their  forms  in  open  and  exposed  places 
were  considered  to  give  the  best  sport ;  when  coursed,  such  hares 
do  not  fly  to  the  woods  or  plantations,  but  stretch  away  into  the 
open  country.  If  the  hare  succeeded,  after  many  doubles,  in 
escaping  to  a  covert  or  other  place  of  refuge,  this  was  to  be  taken 
as  a  proof  that  the  hare  was  beaten  by  the  dog.  *  For  true 
sportsmen  (o?  rfj  aXrjOeia  KuvrjyerLKoC)  do  not  take  their  dogs  out 
for  the  sake  of  catching  a  hare,  but  for  the  contest  and  sport, 
and  are  glad  if  the  hare  escape ;  and  if  she  fly  to  a  few  thorns 
for  concealment,  though  they  may  see  her  trembling  and  in  the 
utmost  distress,  they  will  call  off  the  dogs,  and  more  particularly 
so  if  they  had  run  well.' 

Another  passage  will  show  even  more  forcibly  that  Arrian 
coursed  simply  from  love  of  the  sport : — 

*  Often/  he  says,  'when  following  a  course  on  horseback  have  I 
come  up  to  the  hare  as  soon  as  caught,  and  myeslf  saved  her  alive ; 
and  then  having  taken  away  my  dog  and  £Eistened  him  up,  have  allowed 
the  hare  to  escape.  And  if  I  have  arrived  too  late  to  save  her,  I  have 
struck  my  head  with  sorrow  that  the  dogs  had  killed  so  good  an 
antagonist.' 

Like  every  sportsman  worthy  of  the  name,  both  Xenophon  and 
Arrian  were  kind  to  their  dogs,  paying  every  possible  attention 
to  them,  and  seeing  that  their  orders  relative  to  the  kennel  were 
duly  carried  out,  A  little  encouragement  to  the  successful  grey- 
hound was  very  advisable : — 

*When  the  greyhound  has  caught  the  hare,  or  been  otherwise 
victorious  in  the  course,  you  should  dismount  from  your  horse,  aud 
pat  your  dog  and  praise  him,  kissing  his  head  and  stroking  his  ears, 
and  speaking  to  him  by  name,  "  Well  done,  Cirras ! " — "  Well  done, 
Bonnas  I " — ^^  Bravo,  my  Horme  I "  *  calling  each  hound  by  his]  name ; 

for, 

*  Horme  (*  Impetuosity  *)  was  Arrian's  &vourite  greyhound.  He  thus  speaks 
of  his  much-prized  animal : — *  I  have  myself  bred  up  a  hound  whose  eyes  are  the 
greyest  of  the  grey ;  a  swift,  hard-working,  courageous,  sound-footed  dog,  and  in 
hef  prime,  a  match  at  any  time  for  four  hares.  She  is  moreover  (for  while  I  am 
writing  she  is  yet  alive)  most  gentle  and  kindly  affectioned,  and  never  before 
had  anv  dog  such  regard  for  myself  and  fiiend  and  fellow-sportsman,  Megillus. 
For  when  not  actuallv  engaged  in  coursing  she  is  never  far  away  from  one  or 
other  of  us.    But  while  I  am  at  home  she  remains  within,  by  my  side,  accom- 
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for,  like  men  of  generous  spirit,  ibej  lore  to  be  pnised ;  and  the  dog, 
if  not  quite  tired  out,  will  oome  up  with  joy  to  obvom  you.' 


Stags  and  other  large  animals  were  sometimes  coursed  widi 
dogs  of  great  strength,  size  and  courage ;  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  dog  used  in  this  sport  was  not  unlike  our  deer-^iound,  for 
both  the  rough  and  the  smooth  greyhound  were  known  to  Arrian. 

We  have  ahready  stated  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  out 
the  different  breeds  of  dog  which  the  ancients  used  in  ibc  pur- 
suit of  wild  animals.  Mr.  Dansej,  in  his  valuable  Appendix 
on  the  *  Canes  Venatici  of  Classical  Antiquity,*  has  quite  ex- 
hausted the  subject  According  to  this  writer,  the  hnnting  dogs 
of.  the  ancients  may  be  grouped  in  three  divisions — L.  Canes 
pugnaces  or  bellicosi  ;  2.  Canes  nare  sagaces ;  3.  Canes  pedibns 
celeres — a  classification  apparently  recognised  by  the  ancient 
authors  themselves.  Tlius  Ovid,  or  rather  Gratius  (ibr  we 
cannot  think  that  the  former  poet  is  the  author  of  the  *  Halieo- 
ticon,'  although  Pliny  ascribes  this  fragment  to  him^  makes 
this  division : — 

*  canmn  quibus  est  audacia  prsBcepe, 
Yenondiquo  sagax  virius,  vire9que  ae^pundu* 

Similarly  Seneca:  <In  cane  sagadtas  prima  est  si  investigare 
debes  feras ;  cursus  si  consequi ;  audacia  si  mordere  et  invadere.' 
But  Xenophon  and  the  early  Greek  writers  recognised  only 
a  two-fold  division,  the  pugnaces  and  sagaces;  the  celeres^  in 
which  division  the  greyhound  alone  was  placed,  were  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  of  Xenophon's  age.  Mr.  Dansey  is  of  opinioo 
that  the  greyhound,  Celtic  or  Gallic  hound,  as  he  is  also  called, 
was  not  introduced  generally  into  the  more  southern  parts  of 

panics  me  on  going  abroad,  follows  me  to  the  gymnasium,  and  while  I  am 
exercising^  myself  there  sits  down  near  me.  On  my  return  the  tubs  before  me^ 
often  looking  back  to  see  whether  I  had  turned  anywhere  o«t  of  the  roAtd ;  'aad 
as  soon  as  she  catches  sight  of  me,  showing  symptoms  of  joy,  and  again  trotting 
on  before  me.  If  I  am  going  ont  on  any  government  bnsiness,  i^  remains  with 
my  friend,  and  does  exactly  me  same  towards  him.  She  is  the  constant  ooai^emkm 
of  whichever  of  us  is  unwell ;  and  if  she  has  not  seen  either  of  us  for  only  a  abort 
time,  she  jumps  up  repeatedly  by  way  of  salutation  and  barks  with  joy  as  a 
greeting  to  us.  At  meals  she  pats  us  with  one  foot  and  then  with  the  other,  to 
put  us  in  mind  that  she  is  to  have  her  share  of  the  food.  She  has  alao  many  tones 
of  speech — ^more  than  I  e?er  knew  in  any  other  dog — ^pointing  out  in  her  own 
language  whatever  she  wants.  Having  been  beaten  when  a  puppy  with  a  whip, 
if  any  one  even  at  this  day  does  but  mention  a  whip,  she  will  come  up  to  the 
speaker  cowering  and  begging,  applying  her  mouth  to  the  man's  as  if  to  kns  K«a^ 
and  jumping  up,  will  hang  on  his  neck,  and  not  let  him  go  until  she  has  ^peased 
his  angry  threats.  Now  reaUy  I  do  not  think  that  I  diould  be  — h»«|^  to  write 
even  the  name  of  this  dog,  that  it  may  be  left  to  posterity,  that  Xenophon  Ike 
Athenian  [he  means  hinul^]  had  a  greyhound  called  Horme,  of  tbe  gieatest 
speed  and  intelligence,  and  altogether  supremely  excellent ! ' — 'AniaD,  Daoier's 
translation,'  p,  7a-a2.    [We  consider  Horme  to  have  been  a  fbnale.] 
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Europe  till  after  the  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth  of  Rome. 
In  the  first  division,  then,  the  pupnaces  or  bellioasi — *  pugnacious 
dogs  of  war' — ^will  be  included  the  Median,  Indian,  Albanian, 
Iberian,  Lycaonian,  Arcadian,  Libyan,  Molossian,  Acamanian, 
Magnesian,  and  other  varieties  of  some  large  and  savage  dog. 
In  die  second  division,  canes  nare  sagaces — '  keen-nosed  dogs  of 
scent ' — are  to  be  placed  the  Spartan — so  celebrated  for  its  scent- 
ing powers  —  Cretan,  Carian,  Gelonian,  Umbrian,  Tuscan, 
Armenian,  Agassaean,  and  others.  The  third  division  contains 
the  greyhound  alone,  or  those  dogs  which  run  on  sight  of 
their  game.  The  canes  pugnaces  were  principally  used  in  hunt- 
ing savage  beasts,  such  as  the  wild  boar,  lion,  wild  bull,  and  stag. 
The  Indian  dog  was  very  celebrated,  it  was  probably  some  kind 
of  mastiii^  and  was,  like  our  British  bull-dog,  memorable  for  never 
quitting  its  hold.  The  Molossian,  Albsmian,  and  Hyrcanian^ 
were  breeds  much  prized  by  ancient  sportsmen  in  the  chase  of 
large  animals.  The  epithets  applied  to  the  Canis  Molossus  all 
indicate  his  fire  and  resolution,  ^lian  calls  him  Ov/UKayraro^. 
Virgil,  ^acer  Molossus,'  and  Seneca  nses  the  same  epithet, 
'  teneant  acres  lora  Molossos.'  The  Molossian  dog  was  generally 
hunted  as  a  mute  limehound  not  giving  mouth  until  the  game 
had  started : — 

*  muto  legit  arva  Molosso 
Ycnator,  videat  donee  sub  fix)ndibu8  hostem.' 

He  was,  however,  compelled  to  yield  the  palm  in  strength  and 
ferocity  to  the  British  buU-dog.* 

The  canes  Mare  sagaces  were  used  principally  in  the  chase  of  the 
hare ;  but  some  of  die  strongest  of  the  dogs  of  this  division,  as 
the  Spartan  dog,  were  employed  in  hunting  the  wild  boar.  The 
last-named  dog  was  used  as  a  limehound  in  tracking  the  boar  to 
his  lair.*  He  was  then  let  loose  with  the  rest  of  the  pack  to  bay 
the  started  quarry. 

With  his  wonted  spirit,  Ovid  has  sung  of  the  chase  of  the  wild 
stag  in  the  verses  which  describe  the  sad  fate  of  Actseon,  who 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  his  own  pack.  These  lines  are  curious, 
as  they  contain  several  names  of  ancient  sporting  dogs.t 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  beagle,  in  one  of 
its  varieties,  was  known  to  the  ancient  lovers  of  the  chase. 
Oppian  has  given  a  description  of  a  dog  which  he  says  is  a  native 

•  See  GratinB,  •Carm.  Ven,/  179-181. 

t  Xenophon  says  that  short  names  oaght  to  be  given  to  do^  that  they  may  be 
more  reamly  called.  We  give  some  that  he  recommends  with  their  meanings. 
Psyche  (spirit).  Lonche  (lance),  Phmra  (guard),  Phylax  (guard),  Taxis  (order\ 
Alee  (strength),  Orge  (anger),  Hebe  (yonth),  Stichon  (goer),  Spende  (haste), 
^Gethens  (joyous),  Grange  (yelper),  Stiboa  (tracker),  Gnome  (prudence). 
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of  Britain,  and  known  to  the  wild  tribes  of  the  speckle-backed 
Britons  by  the  name  of  Agasssus.  It  is  small,  but  strongs,  and 
in  high  repute  as  a  tracker,  on  account  of  its  extremely  keen 
scenting  powers,  being  able  to  find  animals  not  only  from  the 
scent  as  it  lies  on  the  ground,  but  as  it  rests  in  the  air.  Oppian 
further  describes  this  little  hunting-dog  as  crook-backed  and  lean, 
dull-eyed  and  rough-haired  :— 

The  ordinary  beagle  of  pedestrian  sportsmen  is  the  smooth- 
haired  variety,  the  rough-haired  beagle  being  seldom  met  with. 
Mr,  Blaine  says  this  latter  kind  was  a  hardy  and  altogether  a 
vermin-loving  breed,  and  very  strongly  formed.  Oppian*s  breed 
was  the  rough-haired  or  terrier  beagle.  Arrian  appears  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  these  little  hounds,  which,  he  says,  are 
called  Segusians  {eyovaUu)^  deriving  their  name  from  a  Celtic 
people. 

'These  dogs,*  he  adds,  'manifest  nothing  difkrent  from  othsis 
in  their  mode  of  fincUng  or  hunting  their  game,  having  no  peculianty, 
imless  one  were  inclined  to  speak  of  their  shape,  whidb  I  scarce  think 
worth  while,  except  merely  to  say  that  they  are  shaggy  and  nglj,  and 
such  as  are  most  high  bred  are  most  unsightly ;  so  that  the  c<Hnpari- 
son  of  them  to  mendicants  on  the  highways  is  popular  with  the 
Celts.  For  their  voice  is  dolorous  and  pitifid ;  and  they  do  not  baric 
on  scent  of  their  game  as  if  eager  and  savage,  but  as  if  plaintively 
whining  after  it.'  j* 

We  must  bid  farewell  to  these  ancient  Hunting  scenes,  of 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  some  general  sketch  in  the 
foregoing  remarks,  and  proceed  to  notice  another  diversion,  in 
deservedly  great  reputation  with  British  sportsmen,  namely,  the 
art  of  Fishing. 

The  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  having  a  ^  particular  Weakness ' 
for  fish,  were  ardent  followers  of  the  gentle  sport.  '  The  existence 
of  proficients  in  the  art  of  angling,'  says  Dr.  Badham,  ^  is  com- 

♦  Cyneg.  i.  476. 

t  An  extremely  minate  variety  of  beagle  was  at  one  time  bred  by  Ikiglidi 
sportsmen  of  former  days : — '  It  is  to  Genrase  Markham,'  Mr.  Dansey  writes, 
^  our  ^English  master  of  economical  philosophy,  as  Wase  calls  him,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  fullest  description  of  **  the  little  beagle  which  may  be  carried  in 
a  man's  glove."  **  Bred/*  sa^  Gerrase,  *'  for  delight  only,  bein^  of  curioos  scents, 
and^  passing  canning  in  their  hunting ;  for  the  most  part  tiring;  bat  seldome 
killing  the  prey,  except  at  some  stranse  advantage.  Their  musicke  is  very  gmall, 
like  reeds,  and  their  pace,  like  their  body,  onely  for  exercise  and  not  for  slaughter/  * 
Mr.  Blaine  (quoting  fh>m  Browne's  *  Anecdotes  of  Dogs ')  says,  '  the  late  Colonel 
Hardy  once  had  a  pack  oi  beagles  amounting  to  ten  or  twelve  couples,  and  so 
diminutive  in  size,  that  thev  were  always  carried  to  and  from  the  sporting  field 
in  a  large  pair  of  panniers  slung  across  a  horse.* — *  Appendix  to  Arrian,*  p.  2S3. 
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potently  attested  from  the  scattered  hints  of  contemporaries,  and 
irom  frescoes,  gems,  bas-reliefs,  and  coins.'  Athenscus  mentions 
the  names  of  several  writers  who  had  written  treatises  or  poemsr 
about  fishing,  as  Caecilius  of  Argos,  Numenius  of  Heraclea, 
Pancrates  the  Arcadian,  Posidonius  the  Corinthian,  and  Oppian 
the  Cilician.  With  the  excepticm  of  this  last-named  poet,  all 
these  writers'  works  have  perished,  Scleucus  of  Tarsus,  Leonidas 
of  Byzantium,  and  Agathocles  of  Atracia  are  also  enumerated 
by  the  author  of  the  *  Deipnosophists,'  as  having  written  prose 
essays  on  this  subject  Angling  with  line  and  hook,  trolling,  and 
even  fly-fishing  after  a  rather  primitive  fashion,  were  practised 
by  the  ancients;  netting  of  course  was  in  great  vogue,  while 
meaner  devices  to  catch  the  finny  tribes  were  sometimes  resorted 
to,  such  as  poisoning  the  water  with  different  herbs.  Homer 
refers  to  the  art  of  taking  sea-fish  with  hook  and  line : — 

'  As  when  an  angler  on  a  prominent  rook 
Drags  from  the  sea  to  shore,  with  hook  and  line, 
A  weighty  fisL'  * 

A  rod  was  sometimes  used  in  sea-fishing ;  the  lines,  the  mate- 
rials of  which  were  hemp  or  horsehair,  must  have  been  strongly 
made  for  the  capture  of  large  fish.  A  leaden  weight  was  attached 
to  the  line  to  make  it  sink. 

*The  angler  at  sea  who  used  no  rod,'  says  Dr.  Badham,  whoso 
interesting  book  evidences  considerable  knowledge  of  ancient  pisca- 
torial lore,  '  either  wound  his  line  round  the  left  wrist  [ra^er  a 
dangerous  proceeding  should  a  mighty  conger  swallow  the  bait],  and 
manoBuvred  with  the  other  hand,  or  else  attached  it  to  a  boat-peg, 
Mdth  a  number  of  hooks  disposed  at  intervals,  in  a  similar  manner 
to  our  hand-lines ;  but  when  he  ventured  small  fish  for  great  ones, 
only  a  single  large  hook,  called  KoOcrry:,  was  fastened  to  the  end 
of  it.  Of  the  third  requisite  to  the  angler*s  craft — fish-hooks — an 
abundant  assortment,  now  in  the  museum  at  Naples,  was  disinterred 
at  Pompeii ;  they  vary  extremely  in  form,  size,  and  mode  of  adjust- 
ment, and  are  manu&ctured  of  two  different  metals,  some  like  our 
o>vn,  of  steel  (nudeua  ferri)^  others,  as  wo  read  in  "Oppian,"  of 
bronze, — 

*^  His  hooks  were  made  of  hardened  bronze  and  steeL" ' 

These  ancient  hooks,  some  of  which  were  two-barbed, 
{BLj^aryKtDxlvei),  bore  considerable  resemblance  to  the  modem 
kinds ;  some  of  the  larger  of  these  hooks  were  leaded,  '  the  leads 
being  formed  into  conico-cylindrical  lumps  shaped  like  dolphins, 
and  named  Delphini,  after  a  certain  rude  resemblance  to  that 
fish.'     Of  this  delphinoid  lead  Oppian  speaks  in  the  following 

^  ' niad/  xyL 471.    Lord  Derby*!  translation. 
Vol.  118.— iVb.  236.  2  k  lines, 
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UneSy  which  describe  the  ancient  Greeks'  mode  of  sea-trolling, 
apparently  almost  identical  with  the  modem  gorge-bait  tiollixig 
for  pike : — 

*  He  holds  the  labrax,  and  beneath  his  head 
Adjusts  with  care  an  oblong  shape  of  lead. 
Named  from  its  form  a  dolphin :  plmnb*d  with  this 
The  bait  shoots  headlong  tnrongh  the  blue  abyss. 
The  bright  docoy  a  living  creatnre  seems, 

As  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that  it  gleams.* 

Fly-fishing  is  generally  considered  to  be  an  invention  of  quite 
modem  days,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  device  of  taking*  fish  by 
means  of  an  artificial  fly  was  known  and  practised  by  the  Ixaak 
Waltons  of  classical  antiquity.  Martial,  in  one  of  his  Epigrams, 
alludes  to  the  art  in  the  following  lines : — 

'  Odi  dolosas  mnnemm  et  malas  artes, 
Imitantor  hamos  dona;  namqoe  quia  nesoit 
Avidom  vorata  dedpi  scarum  mnsca  p '  * 

*  All  treach'rous  gifts  and  bribes  I  hate, 
For  gifts,  like  hooks,  oft  hold  a  bait ;   «* 
Who  has  not  seen  the  scams  rise, 
Decoy'd  and  caught  by  &audf ul  flies  ? ' 

And  that  the  people  of  Macedonia  practised  fly-fishing  we  learn 
from  ^lian,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  the  art : — 

*  There  is  a  river  called  Astrssns.  flowing  midway  between  Beroa 
and  Thessalonica,  in  which  are  produced  certain  spotted  fish  (<x^vs 
Twv  )(p6av  KardoTucToi) — ^the  Macedonians  must  give  jou  their  name — 
whoso  food  consists  of  insects  which  fly  about  the  river.  These 
insects  are  diBsimilar  to  all  other  kinds  found  elsewhere;  th^  are 
unliko  wasps,  nor  would  one  naturally  compare  them  with  the  flies 
called  ephemera,  nor  do  they  resemble  bees,  but  they  possess  eha- 
ractors  common  to  all  these  creatures ;  for  they  are  as  impudent  as 
flies,  as  large  as  "  the  anthedon,''  f  o^  ^^  some  colour  as  wasps,  and  they 
buzz  like  bees.  The  natives  call  this  insect  the  hippurus.  As  these 
flies  float  on  the  top  of  the  water  in  pursuit  of  their  food,  they  attract 
the  notice  of  the  fish  which  swim  upon  them.  When  a  fish  spies  one 
of  these  insects  on  the  top  of  the  water,  it  swims  quietly  underneath 
it,  taking  care  not  to  agitate  the  sur&ce,  lest  it  should  scare  avniy  the 
prey.  So  approaching  it,  as  it  were  under  its  shadow,  it  opens  its 
mouth  and  gulps  it  down,  just  as  a  wolf  seizes  a  sheep  from  the  flock, 
or  an  eagle  a  goose  from  the  yard ;  and  having  done  this,  it  swims 
away  beneath  tibie  f  ripple.  The  fishermen  are  aware  of  all  this,  but 
do  not  use  these  flies  for  bait,  because  handling  would  destroy  their 
natural  colour,  ii\jure  the  wings,  and  spoil  them  as  lure.  On  this 
aooount  the  insect  is  in  ill  repute  with  the  fishermen,  who  cannot 


Lib.  T.  £p.  xviii.  6.  f  We  have  been  unable  to  identify  this  insect 
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make  use  of  it.  They  manage  to  cironmvent  the  fish,  howeyer,  by  the 
following  deyer  piscatorial  device  (o-cx^  vSpo%>ucg):  they  cover  a 
hook  with  purple  wool,  and  upon  this  they  fasten  two  feathers  cf 
a  waxy  colour,  which  grow  nnderaeath  a  cock's  wattles ;  they  have 
a  leed  six  feet  long,  and  a  fishing-line  of  about  the  same  length; 
they  drop  this  bait  upon  the  water,  and  the  fish  being  attracted  by 
the  colour,  becomes  extremely  excited  (oSarpov/icvos),  and  proceeds  to 
meet  it,  anticipating  from  its  beautiful  appearance  a  most  delicious 
repast ;  but  as,  with  extended  mouth,  it  seizes  the  prey,  it  is  held  by 
the  hook,  and,  being  captured,  meets  with  a  very  sorry  entertain- 
ment.'* 

The  spotted  fish  here  spoken  of  are  doubtless  of  the  salmon 
family,  and  very  probably  trout  It  is  a  pity  ^lian  did  not 
remember  the  Macedonian  name.  Sach  is  the  earliest  account 
of  the  art  of  fly-fishing,  which,  from  Elian's  words,  it  is  clear 
was  not  generally  practised  by  Greek  sportsmen  of  his  age. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  subject  to  speak  of  ancient  poachers,  or  we 
could  tell  how  certain  unworthy  marauders  used  to  fill  their 
baskets  with  the  victims  of  the  poisoner's  trade ;  how  various 
intoxicating  preparations  of  cyclamen,  aristolochia,  and  lime 
used  to  be  thrown  into  the  water,  and  the  poor  drugged  inhabitants 
of  river,  pond,  and  sea,  became  an  easy  prey. 

Of  the  various  modes  of  catching  birds  by  means  of  nets,  bird- 
lime, decoys,  and  other  implements  of  the  ancient  fowler,  we 
have  not  space  to  speak ;  but  there  is  one  interesting  question 
connected  with  the  subject  which  must  not  be  passed  over  without 
a  few  remarks.  Did  the  ancient  sportsmen  of  Greece  and  Rome 
pursue  the  exciting  art  of  falconry  ?  The  earliest  Greek  writer 
who  apparently  mentions  the  employment  of  birds  of  prey  by  the 
fowler  is  Aristotle,  who  thus  spe^ut  of  it : — *  In  the  city  of  Thrace, 
formerly  called  Cedropolis,  men  are  assisted  by  hawks  in  pursuing 
birds  in  the  marshes.  They  strike  the  reeds  and  wood  with 
sticks,  in  order  that  the  birds  may  fly  up,  and  the  hawks  appearing 
above  pursue  them  :  the  birds  then  fall  to  the  earth  through  fear, 
when  ^e  men  strike  them  with  their  sticks,  and  take  them  and 
divide  the  prey  with  the  hawks ;  for  they  throw  away  some  of  the 
birds,  and  the  hawks  come  and  take  them.'  t  There  is  no  proof, 
however,  to  be  found  in  this  passage  that  the  people  of  Thrace 
employed  a  tame  or  trained  falcon ;  it  would  rather  seem  that 
the  hawks  which  are  described  as  assisting  the  bird-catchers  were 
wild,  and  that  they  had  learnt  to  know,  from  observing  a  number 
of  beaters  amongst  the  bushes,  that  the  sport  was  one  in  which 
they  might  profitably  join.     But  from  a  passage  in  a  treatise 

♦  '  Nat  Animal.'  xr,  1.  t  '  Hiit  Anim.'  ix.  24.  4. 
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which  has  been  by  some  authors  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Thracian  fowlers  did  employ  trained  hawks,  for 
the  writer  says  that  the  bird-catchers  *  call  the  hawks  by  their 
names.'  Jl^iian  speaks  of  hawks  and  eagles  as  being,  of  all  birds, 
the  tamest  and  fondest  of  man,  and  gives  the  same  storj  about 
the  Thracian  mode  of  employing  them,  only  adding  that  nets 
were  used,  into  which  the  terrified  birds  were  driven.  Antigcmus 
and  Pliny  relate  nearly  the  same  story.  Although  these  writers 
distinctly  mention  the  employment  of  falcons,  whether  wild  or 
trained,  in  the  capture  of  otner  birds,  we  strongly  suspect  that 
something  of  the  kind  was  known  even  as  early  as  Homer,  if 
we  do  not  mistake  his  meaning  in  the  following  passage : — 

'  ol  S*,  Si(TT  oivvTUH  yafiJ^tt>vv)(€Sf  &ytcvko()(€iXai 
i$  optxav  iX$ovT€i  iw   opviOta-cri  Sopworiy 
ral  fiky  r  iv  irthu^  V€^€a  imaaro'ova'cu  uvrtu, 
Ol  Sc  T€  Tois  dAircovcriy  ^iroA/xcvot,  ovSk  Tis  AXxij 
ycyvcTOi,  ovSk  ^^yiy'     xa(pov(n  8c  t  <iv^>€s  oy/w;.'* 

Why  should  the  men  rejoice  at  the  prey  killed  by  the  crodced- 
clawed  vultures,  unless  they  got  a  share  of  it  ?  Beckmann  con- 
jectures that  the  Greeks  received  from  India  and  Tlirace  the  first 
information  respecting  the  method  of  fowling  with  birds  of  prey, 
and  says  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  practice  was  intro- 
duced among  them  at  a  very  early  period.  The  Romans  were 
certainly  acquainted  with  the  art  of  falconry.  Martial  calls  the 
hawk  the  fowler's  servant  in  the  following  epigram : — 

*  Prsedo  fnit  volucrmn,  famulus  nunc  auoupis ;  idem 
Decipit,  et  captas  non  sibi  mceret  aves.'  f 

'  It  cannot  be  said/  Beckmann  remarks,  '  that  this  art  was  ever  for- 
gotten ;  but  like  other  inventions,  though  at  first  much  admired,  it  was 
afterwards  neglected,  so  that  it  remain^  a  long  time  without  improve- 
ment. It  is,  however,  certain  that  it  was  at  length  brought  to  the 
utmost  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Boman  laws,  and 
in  writings  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.' 

We  must  now  proceed  to  notice  another  favourite  sport  of  the 
Ancients,  which  excelled  all  others  in  importance  and  in  the 
pleasure  and  excitement  which  it  afforded — we  mean  Horse  and 
Chariot  Races.  It  is  probable  that  the  earliest  manner  of  testing 
the  speed  of  competing  horses  was  by  the  chariot  race,  the  riding 
race  coming  into  vogue  at  a  later  period.  The  *  Grand  National ' 
races  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  games  or  public 
festivals,  and  it  is  to  these  that  our  attention  must  be  principally 
directed;   but   it  would  be  unpardonable  were  we   to  pass  by 

♦  Od.  xxii.  802-306.  f  Ep.  xiv.  216. 
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unnoticed  the  animated  description  of  a  chariot  race  as  sung 
by  the  immortal  Homer. 

The  race-course  is  nearly  a  level  plain,  but  with  irregu- 
larities of  surface  here  and  there,  caused  in  some  places  by 
rain-torrents.  The  race  is  round  a  certain  landmark,  con- 
spicuous in  the  distance  by  two  white  stones  leaning  against 
it — which  the  charioteers  were  to  leave  on  the  left  hand,  return- 
ing to  the  place  from  which  they  had  started :  we  are  not  told 
what  was  the  length  of  the  course.  The  spectators,  no  doubt, 
chose  the  most  exalted  natural  spot  the  better  to  see  the  race,  for 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  grand  stand  in  the  Homeric  poem. 
Five  Fcharioteers  sprang  up  to  contend — Eumelus,  Diomedes, 
Menelaus,  Antilochus,  and  Meriones — and  as  there  were  five 
prizes,  all  five  must  be  gainers,  though  not  victors.  The  chariots 
were  drawn  by  two  horses,  which  were  driven  by  their  respective 
owners.  The  choice  of  position  was  decided  by  lot,  the  chariots 
starting  in  a  line.  At  the  goal  or  turning-point  an  umpire  was 
stationed  by  Achilles  to  see  that  all  was  fair,  and  to  make  his 
report  TTie  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  race  were  greatest  at 
the  goal,  tihe  turning  of  which  was  a  very  critical  point,  and 
required  great  skill.  The  charioteers  are  encouraged  and  ex- 
horted by  their  different  backers.  Antilochus  is  a  splendid 
driver,  and  can  turn  the  goal  to  a  hair's-breadth ;  but  his  horses 
are  the  slowest  of  all,  and  so  his  gallant  old  father  Nestor  gives 
him  some  excellent  advice  before  the  start,  though  he  confesses 
the  youth  required  it  not. 

As  the  goal  is  safely  passed  by  all,  and  the  horses  are  making 
their  run  in,  the  excitement  amongst  the  spectators  becomes 
roused  to  the  highest  pitch.  Eumelus  is  first  round  the  goal,  but 
followed  closely  by  Diomedes,  whose  Trojan  steeds  seemed  'to  leap 
upon  his  car.'  Eumelus  feels  on  his  shoulders  the  warm  breath 
of  the  panting  horses,  and  the  trial  of  skill  and  speed  is  at  its 
height  But,  alas !  Diomedes  drops  his  whip,  and  Eumelus  gets 
well  in  front  But  a  more  disastrous  accident  befalls  the  unhappy 
Eumelus.  The  chariot-yoke  breaks  in  two,  the  horses  separate,  the 
pole  falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  unlucky  charioteer  gets  a  frightful 
fall.  The  fortune  of  the  race  is  turned,  and  Diomedes  well  ahead, 
followed  by  Menelaus,  who  again  is  followed  by  Antilochus,  that 
splendid  *whip,'  with  his  bad  team.  Antilochus  is  running 
hard  for  a  second,  knowing  that  his  old  horses  are  no  match  for 
Diomedes'  swift  pair,  who  are  evidently  going  to  win  the  race  if 
no  accident  happens.  But  he  will  not  be  beaten  by  Menelaus  if 
he  can  help  it ;  so  he  incites  his  horses  to  use  their  utmost  speed. 
There  was  a  rough  bit  of  ground  in  front,  caused  by  a  winter 
torrent ;  this  Antilochus  had  his  eye  upon,  thinking  that  if  he 
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could  be  well  ap  with  Menelaas  at  duf  pmnt  liif  tuperior  dtiTinsr 
would  soon  put  him  in  the  front  'Gently  over  the  stoneSy* 
thought  Menelaus ;  but 

^madlier  drove  AntOochiH^ 
Pljing  the  goad;' 

and  to  no  poipose  did  the  angry  Menelaus  chide  the   mem  o( 

Nestor: — 

<  Antaochas,  Chou  most  penrene  of  menl 
Bediiew  thy  heart!  we  Greeks  are  much  deeeiy'd 
Who  giTe uiee  fione  for wisdoml    Tet  eT*n  now 
Thou  shalt  not  gsin,  but  on  thine  oath,  the  prize.' 

The  spectators  were  greatly  excited,  and  the  anger  of  some 
stirred  up.  Idomeneos,  who  had  a  capital  position  fix>nft  which 
to  see  the  race,  observed  that  a  different  chariot  from  that  which 
was  first  as  the  goal  was  turned  was  now  in  front,  and  acquainted 
his  companions.  But  Ajax  tells  him  he  knows  nothing  aboot 
the  matter,  and  insists  that  Eumelus  is  still  first  Idomenens 
replies  in  not  very  courteous  language,  and  offisrs  to  bet  a  tripod 
or  a  caldron  that  he  is  right  Ajax  is  up  again,  boA  pxobablj 
these  two  noble  chieftains*  would  have  shortly  come  to  blows  had 
not  Achilles  stopped  the  unseemly  quarrel. 

The  race  is  now  over:  Diomedes  an  easy  first,  Antilochns 
second,  followed  closely  by  Menelaus.  Had  the  course  been 
twenty  yards  further  the  position  of  the  two  last  chariota  would 
have  been  reversed,  so  uncommonly  well  did  tiiat  beantifal 
animal  of  Agamemnon's  behave — the  swift  Aethe.  Meriones 
comes  in  fourth,  and,  last  of  all  the  unlucky  Eumelus,  'dragging 
his  broken  car.*  The  decision  of  Achilles  and  the  other  judges 
relative  to  the  prizes  is  peculiar.  Antilochus  was  second,  hot 
the  second  prize  is  adjudged  to  the  charioteer  who  came  in  last 
of  all  I  Noble  Nestor's  son  very  naturally  objects  to  this  pn>> 
ceeding,  but  Achilles  promises  to  give  another  prize  to  EomelnSy 
and  that  dispute  is  at  an  end.  But  Menelaus  is  by  no  means 
pleased ;  he  feels  sur^  he  has  been  *  jockeyed '  out  of  the  second 
place  by  Antilochus,  and  refers  the  matter  to  the  other  Grreeks. 
Will  the  son  of  Nestor  take  his  oath  that  he  has  beaten  Menelaus 
by  fair  driving  ? 

Antilochus  acknowledges  the  vehemence  of  youth,  his  quid^ 
temper,  and  weak  judgment ;  he  would  not  for  a  moment  think  of 
ofiending  the  illustrious  King,  and  begs  he  will  take  the  prize- 
mare,  and  if  there  is  any  litde  property  of  his  that  Menekns 
would  like  to  have,  by  all  means  let  him  say  so,  and  he  is  quite 
welcome  to  it  All  this  extreme  kindness  has  the  effect  of  soften- 
ing the  heart  of  the  illustrious  chieftain ;  he  won't  take  the  prize, 
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but  bids  Antilochns  be  less  *  tricky'  in  future.  And  thus  the 
incidents  of  this  celebrated  chariot-race,  told  in  such  minute  and 
vivid  detail  by  the  author  of  the  *  Iliad/  come  to  an  end.  We 
may  look  in  vain  amongst  the  records  of  antiquity  for  a  more 
graphic  description  of  an  ancient  chariot-race. 

The  Grand  National  Horse  and  Chariot  Races  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  took  place,  as  we  have  already  observed,  on  the  occasions 
of  the  great  Festivals, — the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and 
Isthmian.  The  first  of  these  Pan-Hellenic  games  being  the 
most  important,  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  on  ancient  horse- 
racing  to  the  contests  exhibited  at  that  one.  The  Olympic 
festival  took  place  after  an  interval  of  every  four  years,  and  was 
celebrated  at  Olympia  in  Elis  in  the  Attic  month  Hecatombseon, 
answering  to  the  latter  end  of  our  July.  It  lasted,  after  all  the 
contests  had  been  introduced,  five  days.  The  numbers  of  people 
who,  in  the  later  Olympiads,  flocked  from  all  quarters,  from  the 
distant  colonies  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  from  the  whole  of 
Greece,  were  very  great,  and  added  to  the  importance  of  the 
occasion.  Of  the  various  gymnastic  games  that  took  place  it  is 
no  part  of  our  subject  to  speak ;  chariot-racing  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  introduced  before  the  twenty-fifth  Olympiad,  when 
the  chariot-race  with  four  full-grown  horses  was  instituted ;  the 
horse-race  was  introduced  in  the  thirty-third  Olympiad.  Other 
races — such  as  the  chariot  mule-mce  (dTn^vt;),  the  horse-race  with 
mares  {ic6Xirri\  the  horse-race  with  foals  (ttAXov  iceKifi),  a  horse- 
race in  which  boys  were  the  riders,  chariot-race  with  four  foals, 
&c. — ^were  introduced  in  different  Olympiads,  some  superseding 
others. 

The  Olympic  course  was  known  by  the  name  of  Hippodromus ; 
it  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  hill,  and  on  the  other  by  an 
artificial  embankment,  which  Colonel  Leake  conjectures  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  water  off  the  course  when 
the  river  Alphens  overflowed  its  banks.  The  distance  from  the 
starting  place  to  the  goal  around  which  the  horses  ran,  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  2  stadia,  or  about  400  yards,  but  we  have 
no  precise  information  upon  this  point  The  general  form  of 
the  hippodrome  was  an  oblong,  with  a  semi-circular  end ;  at  the 
opposite  end  was  the  starting  place,  which  was  in  the  form  of 
the  prow  of  a  ship,  with  the  apex  directed  towards  the  course, 
and  each  of  its  sides  more  than  400  feet  long.  Along  both  these 
sides  were  the  stalls  for  the  horses  and  chariots.  The  front  of 
each  stall  had  a  cord  drawn  across  it,  and  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  letting  these  cords  fall  at  the  right  moments. 
On  the  signal  being  given  for  the  race  to  begin,  the  cords  in 
front  of  the  two  extreme  stalls  were  let  fall  simultaneously,  and 
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the  two  chariots  started,  then  those  of  the  next  pair,  and  so  on, 
each  pair  of  chariots  being  liberated  at  the  precise  moment  when 
those  which  had  already  started  came  abreast  of  their  position; 
and  when  all  the  chariots  formed  an  even  line  abreast  of  the  apex 
of  the  starting  place,  it  was  a  fair  start  The  start  was  given  in 
the  following  manner : — About  the  centre  of  the  triangular  area 
of  the  starting  place  was  a  figure  of  a  bronze  eagle  with  out- 
stretched wings,  surmounting  an  altar ;  above  the  apex  of  the 
starting  place  was  a  bronze  dolphin.  When  all  the  coursers 
were  r^uly,  up  soared  the  eagle,  to  apprise  the  spectators  that  the 
start  was  going  U>  be  given,  and  down  sank  the  dolphin,  and  iht 
race  began.  The  chariots  had  to  pass  several  times  round  two 
goals,  near  one  of  which — probably  that  one  most  distant  from 
the  starting  place — ^was  the  altar  known  by  the  name  of  Taraii^ 
poSy  that  is,  the  'horse  affrightener.*  Of  the  tarcucippot,  Pao- 
sanias,  our  chief  authority,  thus  writes : — '  In  form  it  is  like  a 
round  altar;  as  the  horses  run  past  it  they  are  seized  with 
vehement  terror  without  any  apparent  reason,  and  this  fear  is 
succeeded  by  utter  confusion,  for  frequently  the  chariots  are 
smashed  to  pieces,  and  the  charioteers  hurt ;  on  this  account  the 
charioteers  sacrifice  to  the  altar,  and  pray  Taraxippos  to  be  pro- 
pitious to  them.'* 

The  spectators  had  seats  on  each  side  of  the  hippodrome,  the 
best  places  being  reserved  for  magistrates  and  other  importaot 
personages.  The  management  of  these  races  was  under  the 
control  of  three  stewards  (Hellanodicse),  who  decided  doubtful 
cases,  bestowed  the  prizes,  and  gave  orders  to  the  police  and 
other  officers.  From  the  number  of  chariots  that  frequently* 
entered  the  lists  at  these  Olympic  festivals,  and  the  wealth  and 
importance  of  the  owners  or  drivers,  these  races  must  have  bees 
rare  treats  to  the  racing  public  of  ancient  Greece.  We  have  no 
information  about  the  regulations  relating  to  the  weights  of  the 
ridei*s,  but  as  all  competitors  had  to  undergo  a  sort  of  preliminary 
training  for  thirty  days  before  the  races,  we  may  suppose  sudi 
rules  to  have  existed.  The  ancients  rode  without  saddles,  and 
consequently  without  stirrups.  At  the  Olympic  games  the  riders 
discarded  all  clothing,  the  bit  and  bridle  and  whip  formed  the 
sole  accoutrements.  No  person  who  had  been  guilty  of  any 
sacrilegious  act,  or  had  been  branded  with  Atimia,  was  allowed 
to  enter  his  horses.  Competitors  had  even  to  prove  that  they 
were  freemen,  of  pure  Hellenic  blood,  and  that  they  had  under- 
gone the  necessary  training.  The  only  prize  given  to  the  winner 
was  an  olive  crown,  cut  from  the  sacred  tree  which  grew  in  the 

♦  *Eliac.  Post,'  cap.  xx.  §  7. 
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grove  or  Altis  in  Olympla ;  palm  branches  were  also  placed  in 
his  hands.  His  name,  family,  and  native  country  were  publicly 
proclaimed  before  the  representatives  of  assembled  Greece;  his 
statue  was  placed  in  the  Altis,  and  he  himself  re-entered  his 
native  town  in  a  triumphal  procession,  and  poets  sung  his  praises 
in  loftiest  strains.  Notwithstanding  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  these  games  were  conducted,  and  the  strictly  honourable 
feature  which  they  bore,  delinquents  amongst  the  competitors 
were  far  from  uncommon.  Every  rider  or  charioteer  was  bound 
in  honour  to  win  the  race  if  he  could.  Bribery  was  strictly 
forbidden,  and  punished  by  heavy  fines ;  but  we  learn  from 
Pausanias  that  such  instances  were  frequent,  as  attested  by  the 
numerous  statues  to  Grecian  deities  to  be  seen  in  his  time  in  the 
sacred  grove.  The  cost  of  these  statues  was  defrayed  by  fines 
for  bribery. 

The  Roman  horse  and  chariot  races  took  place  in  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  although  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  races, 
they  differed  from  them  in  some  respects.  Horses  were  drawn 
ahead  of  a  chalked  rope  (alba  linea),  which  was  loosened  on  one 
side  from  the  pillar  to  which  it  was  attached,  and  a  fair  start  was 
thus  effected.  The  signal  for  dropping  the  rope  was  given  either 
by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  or  by  letting  fall  a  napkin,  hence  the 
expression  of  Juvenal,  *spectacula  mappae.'  It  is  said  that  this 
latter  custom  arose  from  the  occasion  of  Nero  throwing  down  his 
napkin  when  at  dinner  as  a  signal  to  start  the  race,  for  which  the 
people  were  becoming  impatient 

The  usual  number  of  chariots  which  started  for  each  race  was 
four.  The  drivers  (auriffcsy  agitatores)  were  also  divided  into  four 
companies,  each  distinguished  by  a  different  colour,  to  represent 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  and  called  a  f actio ;  thus,  f actio 
prasina^  the  green,  represented  the  spring,  whence  (Juv.  Sat, 
xi.  196),  Eventum  viridis  quo  colligo  panni;  /actio  russata,  red,  the 
summer ;  factio  veneta^  azure,  the  autumn ;  and  /actio  alba^  or 
albata^  white,  the  winter.  The  driver  stood  in  his  car  within  the 
reins,  which  went  round  his  back.  This  enabled  him  to  throw 
all  his  weight  against  the  horses  by  leaning  backwards,  but  it 
greatly  enhanced  his  danger  in  case  of  an  upset,  and  caused  the 
death  of  Hippolytus.  To  avoid  this  peril,  a  sort  of  knife  or 
bill-hook  was  carried  at  the  waist  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the 
reins  in  a  case  of  emergency.*  Down  the  centre  of  the  area  of  the 
circus  there  ran  a  long  low  wall  called  the  spina^  and  the  course 
was  so  many,  generally  seven,  times  round  this  wall.     In  Rome, 

*  See  numerous  figures  illustratiTe  of  ancient  chariot-races  in  Montfaucon's 
*L*  Antiquity  expliquce  et  repr^nt^  en  Figures,*    Paris,  1719.  j 
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unlike  Greece,  the  winning  charioteers  or  riders  receired,  as 
the  prize,  money,  often  in  large  sums ;  hence  they  were  frequently 
men  of  considerable  wealth.  Cards  of  the  races  {HbeUi)^  with 
the  names  and  colours  of  the  riders  and  drivers,  were  handed 
about,  and  betting  was  carried  on  with  perhaps  as  much  vigonr 
in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome  as  in  those  of  modem  England.* 
And,  indeed,  it  would  be  interesting  to  compare,  did  space  allow, 
the  spirit  with  which  the  ancients  entered  into  dieir  various  fi^d 
sports  with  that  of  our  modem  Nimrods.  We  have  seen  how 
fully  deserving  the  ancient  Greek  sportsman  was  of  the  name. 
He  loved  sport  for  its  own  sake,  and  we  think  that  he  will 
contrast  fitvourably  with  many  a  country  squire  of  our  own  time; 
at  any  rate,  we  can  conceive  the  contempt  with  which  Airian 
would  have  regarded  the  modem  system  of  killing,  by  hundreds 
in  a  day,  tame  pheasants  reared  under  hens,  a  pursuit  whose 
especial  object  seems  to  be  to  destroy  more  game  than  your 
neighbours,  ap  occupation  which  too  many  of  our  country  gen- 
tlemen dignify  by  the  name  of  sport,  but  which  the  genuine ' 
sportsman  will  consider  more  correctly  described  by  words 
somewhat  altered  from  certain  well-known  lines,  as 

Stupid,  unmeaning,  slaughterlike,  degraded. 
Spiritless  pastime. 


->,  Art.  \ll.—l.  LeMaudit.    ParrAbbe***    Cinquieme  Edl- 

tion.     Paris,  1864. 
S.  La  BSHaieuse.    Par  L'Abbe  *  •  *.    Dixieme  Edition.    P^ 

1864. 
a  Le  Jimite.     Par  L'Abbe  *  •  ♦.     Vj^^imh. 

A  FULL  and  really  pnilosoplucar  estinmterfwhat  have 
been  for  centuries  the  effects  on  England  and  France 
as  to  character,  morals,  and  religion  of  the  mutual  rdations  <^ 
the  two  nations  to  each  other  would  be  a  work  which  could 
scarcely  be  exceeded  in  interest  In  war  it  is  plain  at  once 
that  the  one  has  ever  been  the  whetstone  of  the  other's  chivaliy. 
Pre-eminently  is  this  true  of  England,  whose  insular  security 
and  large  commerce  might  by  degrees  have  sunk  it  into  Dutch 
habits  of  unwarlikeness,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  perpetual 
stirring  by  our  fiery  neighbours  of  the  stagnating  streams  which 

*  For  further  infomifttioii  on  this  subject  the  reader  most  oonsnlt  Pantaniat ; 
nor  most  we  omit  to  mention  the  admirable  articles,  *  Hippodrome/  '  Circos,'  and 
'  Olympia,*  in  Dr.  Smith's  *  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqaities,'  £rom 
which  source  we  have  borrowed  some  of  the  above  remarks. 
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are  wont  to  sleep  in  the  level  lands  of  increasing  national  wealth. 
Every  attack  on  England,  every  returning  invasion  of  France,  kept 
alive  the  martial  spirit  which  might  o&erwise  have  slumbered 
to  the  death.  For  the  temper  which  had  been  bred  in  those 
who  fought  at  Agin'court  and  Cressy  spread  with  the  returning 
army  through  the  island.  So  Shakespeare  describes  the  return 
of  *  Henry  the  Fifth '  :— 

'  Athwart  the  sea :  behold  the  EngliBh  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and  boys, 
Whose  shouts  and  daps  ont-vdoe  the  deep-mouthed  sea.' 

Act  V.  Scene  1. 

In  manners  too,  and  even  in  religion,  the  same  influence,  though 
far  more  subtle  in  its  action,  may  undoubtedly  be  traced.  And 
as  to  all  of  these  England '  has  for  the  most  part  in  times 
past,  in  spite  of  occasional  outbreaks  of  Anglomania,  been  the 
receiving  and  France  the  imparting  people.  The  history  of 
dress  may  prove  and  illustrate  this.  How  invariably  has  Paris 
reproduced  itself  in  London.  What  a  confirmation  of  it  would 
our  milliners'  shop-windows  exhibit;  what  proofs  would  be 
furnished  by  the  confidential  communications,  if  they  could 
possibly  be  published  in  a  Blue  Book,  which  take  place  between 
the  leaders  of  fashion  and  the  accomplished  artistes  who  execute 
and  guide  their  capricious  will ;  and  this  sparkling  foam  upon 
the  wave's  crest  tells  accurately  enough  wmch  way  the  deeper 
currents  are  sweeping. 

But  though  this  is  true  of  the  past,  it  seems  probable  that, 
except,  we  trust,  so  far  as  regards  military  rivalry,  it  will  be 
unspeakably  more  true  of  the  future.  For  good  or  for  evil  the 
intercourse  which  now  exists  and  daily  increases  between  France 
and  England  is  such  as  would  never  have  been  dreamed  of  by 
our  fathers.  Tlie  commercial  treaty  which  has  done  so  much  to 
augment  this  intercourse  is  as  much  a  result  as  a  cause  of  this  new 
unity  between  the  nations.  The  influence  of  no  single  person  can 
for  an  instant  compare  with  that  of  the  present  Emperor  in  having 
brought  about  this  result  Having  seen  with  his  wonted  sagacity 
that  the  interests  of  France  would  be  largely  promoted  by  the 
upgrowth  of  kindly  offices  and  increased  intercourse  between  her 
and  ourselves,  he  has,  ever  since  his  reign  began,  promoted  its 
increase  with  a  steady  farsightedness  of  action  possible  only  in  one 
who  combines  his  deep  silent  insight  into  affairs  with  his  resolute 
and  uualtering  determination  to  see  at  last  effected  whatever  he 
has  once  designed. 

Every  year  of  his  reign  has  increased,  and  probably  will 
increase,    the    straitness   of  our    union;    and    though    at  first 
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sight  it  might  seem  as  if  the  religions  separation  of  our  people 
from  all  visible  communion  widi  the  Church  of  the  West 
would  forbid,  as  to  that  subject  matter,  anj  influence  of  France 
upon  uSy  yet  a  deeper  investigation  of  the  case  would  show  the 
poverty  and  lack  of  insight  betrayed  in  such  a  conclusion.  The 
lower  tier  of  clouds,  which  to  unenlightened  eyes  usurp  the 
whole  heavens,  are  themselves  acted  on  and  swayed  by  the 
higher  currents  which  sweep  unseen  through  the  firmament ;  and 
tempers  of  unbelief  and  of  devotion  difluse  themselves  with 
a  wonderful  equality  of  flow  like  atmospheric  influences,  ever 
present  and  prevailing,  around  outward  institutions  die  most 
various  in  form  and  appearance.  Sepamted,  therefore,  even  as 
we  are  from  others,  we  cannot  safely  disregard  the  ebbs  and  flows 
of  religious  belief  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  It  may 
be  that  there  is  before  us  the  prospect  here  too  of  an  increased 
union.  Many  pregnant  signs  suggest  the  possibility  of  the 
Empire  leading  the  way  to  the  establbhment  of  a  church  far 
more  really  national  than  France  has  ever  yet  seen ;  such  an  one 
as  floated  in  idea  before  the  eager  gaze  of  the  youdiful  Bossuet ; 
such  an  one  as  England's  contemporary  Archbishop  was  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  might  one  day,  when  more  perfectly  reformed, 
be  knit  by  open  bonds  of  spiritual  alliance  to  the  Island  Church. 
At  such  a  time  it  must  be  a  matter  of  more  than  common 
interest  to  English  Churchmen,  especially,  to  know  the  real  state 
and  temper  of  religion  in  France.  This  the  three  notable  sets  of 
volumes  which  we  have  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  are 
intended  to  set  forth.  Their  author  is  a  distinguished  French 
Abbe,  mixing  with  the  religious  and  literary  society  of  Paris, 
and  who,  though  well  known  as  the  writer  of  these  obnoxious 
volumes,  has  never  afforded  in  his  faith  or  conduct  any  mark  at 
which  the  keen  eye  of  religious  jealousy  could  aim,  so  as  to 
secure  his  long-coveted  suspension  from  the  ministry.  For  in 
France  it  would  answer  many  a  page  of  argument,  if  the  ultra- 
montane scribe  could  but  indite  against  the  reasoner,  *  C'est  un 
interdit'  The  three  works,  taken  together,  explain  the  whole 
question ;  and  the  briefest  way  in  which  it  can  be  set  before  our 
readers  is  by  following  the  lead  of  the  three  works  themselves, 
in  the  order  of  their  appearance.  They  bear  the  questionable 
shape  of  novels — a  reproach  repeatedly  flung  in  the  face  of  their 
author.  He  has  las  constantly  replied,  that  he  has  adopted  that 
form  only  because  the  novel  is  the  most  popular  literature  of  the 
day,  and  his  desire  is  to  be  read.  He  quotes,  in  self-defence, 
other  great  ecclesiastics  to  justify  his  form  of  publication, 
'Le  pretre'  (he  says)  *qui  a  ecrit  "Le  Maudit"  a  fait  comme 
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le  Cardinal  Wiseman,  comme  F6nelon,  coxnme  Camus.'*  He 
says,  and  says  it  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  story  is  in  his  hands 
the  simple  thread  upon  which  his  facts  are  strung.  No  one, 
indeed,  could  mistake  him  for  a  novelist ;  for  from  the  merits 
and  the  defects  of  that  peculiar  form  of  literature,  he  is  almost 
equally  free.  There  is  no  sensational  writing  in  any  page  of 
these  volumes ;  and  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  little 
story.  It  is  not  with  him,  as  it  is  with  Dr.  Mason  Neale,  that 
the  intensity  of  his  religious  convictions  hardly  keeps  down  the 
natural  genius  of  a  master  of  fiction ;  he  has  no  such  struggle : 
he  labours  with  his  story  to  make  it  hold  his  facts  and  reasonings ; 
and  it  does  that,  and  does  no  more.  From  the  beginning  the 
most  inexpert  tyro  in  novel  reading  can  see  what  the  end  is  to 
be,  and  he  is  never  deceived  in  the  unwinding  of  the  thread.  If 
there  |^is  any  surprise  anywhere,  it  is  evidently  quite  as  great  a 
one  to  the  author,  as  it  is  to  the  reader.  All  this,  which  would 
take  utterly  away  any  claim  that  he  might  put  forth  to  high  place 
amongst  the  writers  of  fiction,  only  adds  to  the  value  of  his 
volumes  as  a  statement  of  the  facts  which  constitute  the  spiritual 
life  of  which  he  is  recording  the  history.  There  is  no  story,  the 
interest  of  which  must  be  kept  alive  by  humouring  these  facts; 
there  is  no  evidence  of  lively  imagination,  which  might  lead 
unawares  to  their  being  invested  with  a  colour  of  his  own.  Any 
careful  student  of  history,  who  has  followed  closely  Lord 
Macaulay's  treatment  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  or  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, will  distrust  all  his  other  portraits,  because  he  will 
know  that  it  is  the  habit  of  the  artist's  mind  to  form  for  himself 
the  countenance  he  is  about  to  depict;  but  the  purchaser  of 
the  work  of  the  dullest  photographer  knows  that  he  is  at  least 
free  from  these  misleading  freaks  of  the  imagination.  That 
security  the  reader  of  these  volumes  possesses. 

Not  that  the  Abb^  M.  is  by  any  means  a  dull  man ;  but  he 
manifests  no  such  gifts  of  imagination  as  would  lead  us  in  any 
degree  to  distrust  his  &cts.  *  Le  Maudit,'  which  first  created  the 
author's  reputation,  and  of  which  many  large  editions  have  been 
sold,  opens  with  tibe  history  of  a  young  priest  in  the  south  of 
France,  well-bom,  well-nurtured,  and  endowed  with  unusual  gifts 
of  intellect — Julio  de  la  Claviere— who,  with  his  (supposed) 
sister,  Louise  de  la  Claviere,  had  been  brought  up  by  an  aun^ 
who  had  adopted  the  orphan  children,  and  been  to  them  all  that 
a.  mother  could  have  been. 

The  opening  chapters  depict  the  dealings  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
with  the  ladies  of  the  family.     Madame  de  la  Claviere  was  rich, 

*  'LeMaadit/p.S. 
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and  her  nephew  and  niece  her  natural  heirs.  She  had  yielded 
herself  to  the  guidance  of  a  Jesuit  confessor,  and  he,  at  die  bid- 
ding of  the  Company,  was  bent  on  securing  for  it  the  worldly 
subrtance  of  the  devoted  trembling  aunt  To  secure  this  the 
niece  was  to  be  persuaded  to  enter  a  convent,  and  the  nejAew 
to  become  a  priests  In  these  vocations  a  small  pension  would 
be  all  that  eiuer  would  require,  and  the  Company  might  win  the 
inheritance.  These  plans  are  first  thwarted  by  the  niece's  doubts 
about  her  vocaticm,  which,  under  an  attachment  she  ilmas  £»-  a 
young  friend  of  her  brother's,  preparing  at  first  with  him  for  the 
priesthood,  but  led  by  doubts  and  inquiry  to  abandon  that  in- 
tenti<m  and  become  an  advocate,  deepen  rapidly  into  an  absolute 
rejection  of  the  state  for  which  she  had  been  designed.  This 
provoking  mischance  is  traced,  in  great  measure,  by  the  sharp- 
sighted  Fathers  to  the  influence  of  her  brother,  who  himself  has 
reftd,  and  has  encouraged  her  in  reading,  many  works  which  have 
carried  her  thoughts,  and  interests,  and  aspirations,  £ar  ontaide 
the  narrow  sphoie  to  which  her  spiritual  guides  would  have 
restricted  them.  Thus  he  becomes  early  an  object  of  su^uckn 
and  dislike  to  the  ^  Reverend  Fathiers.'  They  were  at  this  time 
only  feeling  their  way  in  the  provincial  town  of  T.;  and  it 
was  esteemed  by  them  essential  to  their  success  that  they  should 
obtain  funds  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  raise  building  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  the  Society.  France  was  die 
country  for  die  support  of  which  they  were  by  iar  the  most 
anxious.  In  their  estimate,  *Rome  est  aujourd'hui  dans  la 
decrepitude  senile:  la  vie  ne  part  pas  de  la,  pas  plus  poor 
la  religion  que  pour  le  reste.  La  France  c'est  la  pays  de  vie 
exuberante.'  (p.  56.) 

To  secure  the  funds  needful  for  erecting  these  buildings,  all 
their  spiritual  powers  were  unscrupulously  exerted.  We  are 
led  by  the  Abbe  into  the  dark  conclave  in  which  business  of  diis 
delicate  kind  is  conducted  :-— 

0  '  The  Provincial  Father  had  convoked  a  secret  coTmcil.  When  dark- 
ness reigned  in  every  corridor,  and  the  dead  silence  of  the  building 
showed  that  all  the  other  Fathers  had  retired  into  their  cells,  seven  old 
men  entered  the  convent  hall.  A  single  lamp  lighted  that  hall,  ranting 
a  pale  and  Inrid  ray  upon  the  walls.  Here  and  there  hung  engravings 
of  St.  Ignatius,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  brethren 

in  Japan  and  China,  and  of  the  Sacied  Heart  of  Mary A  table 

covered  with  green  cloth,  and  chairs  for  the  assembled  Fatherai,  com* 
pleted  the  foniiture  of  ihe  room The  Beverend  Father  Pro- 
vincial, having  deposited  on  the  table  a  large  portfolio,  knelt  down  and 
repeated  in  a  alow  and  subdued  tone  the  Yeni  Sancte  and  Ave  Maria, 
the  other  Fathers  joining.  They  then  rose  and  seated  themselves.   All 
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eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ground  as  the  Provincial  began  by  opening 
his  portfolio  and  stating, "  I  bave  received  from  our  very  Beverend 
FatJ^  General  anthority  to  build  at  T.  a  bouse  for  our  order."  * 

He  proceeds  to  state  that  three  million  fiazics  must  be  raised 
for  the  building,  and  raised  from  local  resources.  A  subdued 
smile  courses  over  some  of  those  aged  lips^  as  the  question  is  put 
from  whence  the  needful  funds  are  to  come.  It  appears  that 
all  their  means  of  every  kind  reach  to  little  more  than  half  what 
they  require,  and  so  the  several  Fathers  who  act  as  confessors  are 
stirred  up  to  use  more  energetically  their  power  over  thpse  whom 
they  direct  Whilst  eacb  one  details  his  own  failures  or  successes 
in  the  common  cause,  the  Father  Briffiurd,  with  whom  we  are 
specially  concerned,  called  upon  by  the  Provincial  Father  to  state 
his  success,  produces  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  which  plays 
over  his  lips,  the  will  of  Madame  de  la  Claviere,  by  which, 
securing  pensions  of  a  thousand  francs  to  her  nephew  and  her 
niece  respectively,  and  one  of  three  hundred  to  a  favourite 
servant,  she  leaves  all  her  estate  to  a  Mons.  Toumichon,  the  safe 
creature  of  the  Company.  *  And  to  what,'  the  Provincial  asks, 
'  does;  this  amount  V  *  It  is  valued,'  is  the  reply,  *  at  four  ' 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs.'  «*And  will  Uie  donor  die 
soon?'  he  responds,  and  receives  the  gratifying  assurance  that 
she  has  scarcely  a  breath  of  life  left  in  her.  The  Virgin  is 
thanked  in  concluding  prayers  (pp.  57-68)  for  these  special 
favours,  and  the  commencement  of  the  building  is  determined  on. 

It  had  not  been  without  a  struggle  that  the  aged  aunt  had 
handed  over  the  orphans'  fortune  to  these  grasping  hands. 
*  Remorse,'  she  had  avowed  to  her  confessor,  *and  deep  dis- 
quietude possess  me  I  Louise  and  her  brother  are  directly  my 
heirs.  Csui  I  in  conscience  disinherit  these  children  of  my  own 
and  of  their  uncle's  fortune?'  'Yes,'  is  the  answer;  ^I  have 
certain  means  of  knowing  that  the  uncle's  fortune  was  amassed 
by  usury.'  ^But  how?  his  reputation  for  honesty  was  perfect.' 
^  What  matters  that ;  for  his  unjust  gains  he  is  now  burning  in 
Purgatory,  and  your  only  n^ode  of  giving  peace  to  his  soul,  and 
saving  your  own,  is  by  thus  making  restitution.'  ^Ah,  but 
those  poor  children  I'  The  sacrifice  is  urged  upon  her  fas 
most  acceptable  to  God ;  the  fainting  heart  of  the  old  devotee 
yields  with  difficulty ;  but  the  will  is  extorted  from  her  (pp. 
12-15).   ^ 

Here  is  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lifelong  persecution  of  Julio 
de  la  Claviere,  who  at  first  suspects,  and  afterwards  opposes  to 
the  utmost,  though  in  vain,  in  die  courts  of  law  his  own  and  his 
sister's  spoliation.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  Flamarens,  one 
of  the  best  dmwn  portraits  in  the  book,  touched  with  a  play  of 
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humour  whicli  is  the  Abhe^s  forte,  gives  the  true  solution  of  all 
the  life  that  is  to  follow,  in  the  few  words  with  which  he  replies 
to  the  objections  taken  to  the  ordination  of  Julio,  *  I  understand 
it  all ;  they  have  robbed  him  of  his  fortune,  and  now  they  perse- 
cute him  *  (p.  89). 

The  persecution  begins  with  the  endeavour  to  prevent  bv 
secret  slander  his  admission  to  the  priesthood:  next  it  seeks 
to  prevent  his  appointment  by  the  Archbishop,  who  is  captivated 
with  his  whole  manner  and  attainments,  to  the  office  of  diocesan 
secretary.  The  Archbishop,  however,  is  firm,  and  the  entrance 
of  the  young  man  on  his  new  office  introduces  a  capitally  executed 
passage  describing  the  daily  budget  of  a  French  Archbishop's 
letters  from  his  diocese,  and  the  treatment  by  a  kind  and  skilful, 
though  perham  a  slightly  worldly  hand,  of  the  various  cases  of 
his  clergy.  This  chapter  might  be  read  with  great  advantage 
by  many  besides  French  Archbishops.  It  exhibits  with  the 
utmost  skill  how  much  acute  discernment,  mixed  with  hearty 
kindness,  may  do  to  quiet  extremes  without  the  scandal  of  a 
scene,  to  forestal  coming  evils  in  their  bud,  and  to  stir  up  sleepy 
respectability  to  exertions  of  which  it  had  never  dreamed.  At 
this  time  the  young  Abb^  seems  to  triumph,  and  the  astute 
Fathers  to  have  failed.  He  is  called  upon  to  preach  in  the 
Cathedral,  and  acquits  himself  so  admirably,  that  at  the  request 
of  the  Chapter  he  is  nominated  by  the  Archbishop  an  honorary 
canon  of  the  church.  But  the  Jesuits  never  leave  the  prey  they 
once  have  tracked.  They  stir  up  a  cry  of  heresy  against  the 
young  canon's  sermon,  and  they  play  off  against  the  Archbishop 
his  chaplain,  and  above  all,  his  sister  who  lives  with  him,  and 
on  whom  he  is  dependent  for  his  family  and  social  life  ;  a  8cei>e 
of  unusual  altercation  disturbs  his  dinner-table  ;  he  retires  to  his 
room,  to  be'^followed  by  a  fierce  letter  of  denunciation,  which  he 
traces  to  the  Jesuits,  and  is  seized  in  his  overwrought  condi- 
tion with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  under  which  he  sinks.  &fore  his 
death  he  sends  for  Julio,  to  receive  his  confession,  and  in  the 
clear  atmosphere  of  those  last  hours,  when  one  by  one  the  busj 
illusions  of  life  have  all  but  passed  away,  the  spirit  of  the 
dying  man  rises  to  the  perception  of  the  greatness  of  the  Church's 
vocation  and  his  own,  and  he  delivers  to  the  young  Abbe  what 
is  appropriately  termed  his  *  spiritual  testament' : — 

'  I  die. in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church  Apostolical  and  Boman, 
of  which  I  have  been  Priest,  Bishop,  and  Cardinal :  about  to  appear 
before  Him  who  is  the  immutable  truth,  I  declare  that  it  has  been 
against  the  dictates  of  my  own  heart,  and  with  an  extreme  repugnance, 
that  for  more  than  forty  years  of  my  life  as  priest  and  bishc^  I 
have  followed  the  perilous  crew  which  now  guides  the  Catholic 
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Clmrch.  I  have  been  forced  to  repress  all  the  holiest  instinets  of  my 
soul  ....  and  to  this  I  have  owed  my  rapid  advance  in  honours.  I 
saw  that  I  mnst  choose  between  the  dignities  which  flattered  my  ambi- 
tion and  an  agitated,  even  persecuted,  life.  I  was  feeble,  and  I  shrank 
back  from  the  glory  and  the  sufferings  of  the  new  apostolate.  I  pre- 
ferred the  vain  glory  of  the  purple:  to  reach  itibetrayed  and  slew  the 
truth.'— p.  188. 

He  sees  how  the  Ultramontane  party,  directed  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  in  everything  exalting  the  Papacy  above  the  Scriptures,  the 
Creeds,  and  the  Church,  is  destroying  all  possibility  of  a  religious 
future  ifor  the  French  people ;  and  he  dies  penitent  for  his  own 
share  in  the  mighty  evil  which  has  been  already  wrought  He 
charges  Julio  to  make  his  retractations  known :  gives  him  as  a 
perpetual  pledge  his  Cardinal's  ring,  and  dies  with  the  adieu  of 
a  father  leaving  his  troubled  inheritance  to  a  beloved  son. 

To  prevent  the  publication  of  this  last  *  testament  *  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, which  Julio  at  once  sets  about  preparing,  is  the  first  care 
of  the  reverend  Fathers.  All  direct  threats  and  cajolery  having 
failed  utterly,  they  turn,  according  to  their  wont,  to  female  aid, 
and  bring  his  aged  aunt  and  his  aidored  sister  to  persuade  him  to 
abandon  his  intention  of  making  public  the  revelation  to  which 
he  had  pledged  himself  to  the  dying  Archbishop.  All  that  can 
be  won  from  him  is  that!  it  is  published  without  his  name  by 
his  friend  the  advocate  M.  Verdelon.  The  sale  of  the  brochure 
is  immense,  and  the  anger  of  the  Jesuits  proportionate  to  the 
injury  they  perceive  that  it  will  do  them.  Meanwhile  the  new 
Archbishop,  Mons.  Paul  le  Cricq,  appears  on  the  stage,  and 
Julio  soon  feels  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  his  former  patron. 
The  new  Archbishop,  indeed,  hates  and  fears  the  Jesuits ;  but 
fearing  even  more  than  he  hates,  he  serves  them  with  the 
grudged  but  thorough  service  which  fear  can  extract  from  an 
ignoble  spirit  His  object  is  to  gain  the  purple  as  well  as  the 
archiepiscopal  mitre  of  his  predecessor.  To  obtain  this  he  must 
secure  two  separate  influences  which  it  is  not  easy  for  him  to 
combine.  He  must  have  the  support  of  the  French  Government 
and  the  nomination  of  the  Pope,  and  this  latter  cannot  be  won 
unless  with  the  assistance  of  the  Jesuits.  Side  by  side  with  the 
lofty  throne  of  the  successor  of  St  Peter  is  erected  the  chair  of 
office  of  the  General  of  the  Jesuits. 

*  There  are  two  kings  in  the  Catholic  monarchy One  is  the 

king  in  appearance,  and  is  named  the  Pope :  he  is  enthroned  at  the 
Vatican,  with  cardinals,  chamberlains,  prelates,  guards.  .  .  .  The  other 
is  the  actual  king ;  his  seat  is  at  the  Gesu ;  he  is  styled  *'  the  General 
of  the  Jesuits."  He  is  at  the  head  of  the  most  compact,  active,  and 
powerful  association  of  men  which  the  genius  of  man  has  ever  framed. 
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Yoa  addi«M  the  first  of  these  great  men  M  ^  JOTT  Hidmeis,"  Oe  noQDd 
as  "  your  Beverence.''  When  yon  are  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the 
Pope,  yoa  meet,  in  the  antechamber  of  the  hall  (not  to  be  reached  tin 
after  three  separate  gennflexicnis)  in  which  the  '^^car  of  Christ  vill 
present  to  yon  his  ring  and  his  sHpoer  to  kiss,  fonr  or  five  yomg 
prelates,  in  yiolet  oassooks  and  gentfy  swelling  rooheta;,  who  iSm 
with  their  easy  conversation  the  ennui  of  the  ceremoniaL  Whea  yoa 
have  passed  the  yeetibole  of  theGeso,  and  approach  the  presence  of  ^ 
Genend,  yon  pass  through  a  hall  in  which  forty  secretaries  are  wxiting 
in  every  known  langoage,  and  you  will  preamt  yourself  to  one  ir^ 
is  charged  with  immense  interests,  and  who  will  make  you  sit  lad 
converse  with  him.  The  one  is  the  Biohelien  oi  Oathoiicifgn ;  tfe 
other  is  its  Louis  Xlll,'  * 

Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  power  is  widi  the  woifar; 
and  the  Supreme  PontiflT  himself,  as  well  as  all  his  archlnsbopf 
and  bishops,  must  bow  at  last  the  gemmed  tiara  before  the  hard 
rule  of  the  Iron  Sceptre.  It  was  a  difficult  task  for  Monsignor 
Le  Cricq,  for  Julio  had  influential  friends ;  the  story  of  dte 
spiritual  testament  of  Monsignor  Flamarens  had  obtained  t 
wide  circulation ;  great  interest  was  felt  about  him,  and  he  was 
a  man  whom  it  was  scarcely  safe  openly  to  persecute ;  yet  the 
needful  Jesuit  support  could  not  be  had  wiuout  the  perseco- 
tion  of  the  obnoxious  Abbd  The  nomination  of  the  Freoch 
Government  would  be  lost,  if,  in  gaining  that  support,  be 
involved  himself  in  a  scandal  or  awakened  a  cry;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Pope  would  not  venture  to  act  if  theGesa 
frowned  on  the  proposal  On  the  whole  the  difficult  problem 
was  dexterously  worked  out  Julio  was  first  deprived  of  bis 
office  of  Secretary.  This  could  cause  no  reproach,  as  it  wu 
natural  for  the  Archbishop  to  desire  to  see  a  friend  in  an  office 
of  such  confidence ;  and  'yet  it  was  indicative  and  intelli^ble 
enough.  It  was  an  instalment  of  the  sacrifices  to  be  made  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  as  an  instalment  it  was  received ;  but  as  an 
instalment  only.  Next  Julio  is  aj^inted  fifth  curate  to  the 
Vicar  of  T., — a  terrible  descent  on  the  ladder  of  ecclesiastical 
promotion.  Simply  and  earnestly  the  young  man  sets  hims^ 
to  his  work,  and  he  is  soon  appreciated  and  beloved.  He  is 
most  earnest  in  enforcing  Christianity  in  its  creed,  its  motives, 
and  its  conduct ;  but  he  has  a  detestable  habit  of  prefening 
these  to  the  advancement  of  any  form  of  priestcraft.  He  nukes 
the  powerful  Carmelites  his  enemies  by  counselling  the  post- 
ponement of  the  irrevocable  vow  for  a  young  child  whose 
feelings  and  whose  vanity  had  been  worked  on  to  give  herself  op 
to  the  austerities  of  that  severe  Order.     He  offends  even  more 
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grossly  the  conventional  notions  of  tbe  modem  religionists  by 
exalting  before  the  young  the  ennobling  and  purifying  character 
of  married  love.  This  kst  offence  is  appreciated  with  peculiar 
sensitiveness  by  the  Archbishop,  and  Julio  is  at  once  subjected 
to  an  honourable  banishment  from  the  seats  of  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ence. The  cure  of  St  Aventin,  in  the  valley  of  I'Arboust,  was 
vacant,  and  to  it  the  Archbishop  sends  him  to  preach  ideal  love 
to  the  shepherds  of  the  mountains  (p.  282). 

The  news  of  his  intended  banisdiment  flew  round  the  town 
of  T.,  and  whilst  the  Jesuits  triumphed,  many  of  the  sagest 
and  holiest  of  the  flock  mourned  for  the  loss  of  a  pastor  who 
had  elevated  all  their  views  and  lived  before  them  the  life  of 
an  evangelist.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  professors  in  the 
town  wrote  to  *  beseech  him,  before  departing  for  his  mountain 
exile,  to  examine  seriously  whether  he  ought  thus  to  yield  to  bis 
mortal  enemies ;  whether  this  was  not  a  sign  from  Providence 
which  called  him  to  higher  destinies,  and  summoned  him  to 
another  sphere,  in  which,  supported  by  men  who  yet  had  faidi 
in  the  future  of  Catholicism,  he  might  Btill  labour  at  his  great 
work  of  reconciling  it  with  the  requirements  of  the  present  time. 
To  bury  himself  in  an  obscure  ministry,  amongst  a  few  poor 
mountaineers,  in  a  region  blocked  up  for  eight  months  of  the 
year  with  snow,  was  truly  to  abandon  the  mighty  task  he  had 
so  fully  contemplated,  and  the  outline  of  which  he  had  laid 
down  in  his  sermon  at  the  Cathedral  and  in  all  his  addresses 
atT.' 

Julio's  answer  protests  that  in  no  degree  does  he  shrink 
from  the  hard  apostleship  to  which  he  has  been  called;  that 
he  is  conscious  of  needing  work  and  study  to  fit  him  to  fulfil 
it ;  moreover,  that  the  time  of  action  is  not  come  for  him : 
that  Rome,  trusting  altogether  to  its  expiring  earthly  sove- 
reignty, unable  to  comprehend  the  march  of  the  human  mind, 
and  to  fit  the  instruments  by  which  it  conveyed  eternal  truths  to 
the  wants  of  the  present  time,  would  regard  as  treason  all  efforts 
at  reform;  that  for  one,  therefore,  whose  calling  was  not  the 
demolition  of  the  present,  but  its  future  reconstruction,  when 
ruder  hands  had  accomplished  their  vocation  of  destruction,  the 
present  was  a  time  of  waiting,  not  of  active  labour,  and  that 
in  such  a  temper  he  devoted  himself  to  his  mountain  cure. 

To  it  he  therefore  betook  himself;  and  here  he  read,  studied 
the  physical  geography  of  the  mountains,  acquainted  him- 
self intimately  with  the  face  of  nature  round  him,  and  above 
all  laboured  with  his  whole  heart  to  humanise  and  chris- 
tianise his  mountain  flock.  In  this  he  is  sorely  hindered,  not 
only  by  the  grossness  of  their  habits,  but  even  more  by  the 
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superstitious  system  of  the  Church  in  which  he  ministers.  First, 
he  is  withstood  by  a  Pharisaic  devotee,  introduced  under  the 
indicative  name  of  *La  M^re  Judas,'  whose  claims  to  extreme 
sanctity  and  spirituality  he  judiciously  but  firmly  resists,  sod 
who  becomes  forthwith  his  enemy;  then,  by  the  clerical  encourage- 
ment of  pretended  visions  and  heavenly  visitations  amongst 
the  young  and  enthusiastic  females  of  his  flock,  and  at  length 
by  the  disturbing  labours  of  a  Capucin,  who  is  sent  to  conduct  a 
mission  in  his  parish :  a  grcAt  eater,  a  deep  drinker,  and  a  noisj 
preacher,  described  by  the  Abb^  with  the  most  pleasurable 
humour,  who  utterly  deranges  the  whole  plan  of  the  young  Car^*s 
ministry.  Here  then,  too,  in  his  mountain  seclusion  as  mach 
as  in  the  town,  the  whole  tone  of  the  existing  Church  is  against 
him. 

But  he  is  not  left  to  the  isolation  and  rest  of  his  mountain  home. 
His  aunt  dies,  and  he  resolves  on  challenging  the  iniquitous  will 
which  had  been  the  handiwork  of  the  Pere  Briflfard.  Mom 
Verdelon  the  advocate,  his  own  friend  in  youth,  and  now  the  lover 
of  Louise,  undertakes  the  conduct  of  the  suit,  and  speaks  with  all 
the  ardour  of  a  lover,  and  all  the  force  of  one  maintaining  the 
highest  principles.  At  first  it  seems  that  the  Jesuits  will  be 
foiled.  M.  Toumichon,  to  whom,  on  their  behalf,  to  avoid  the  laws 
against  captation,  the  inheritance  had  been  bequeathed,  had  been 
so  unwary  as  to  allot  far  less  than  she  conceived  to  be  her  share 
of  the  prey  to  the  favourite  attendant  of  Madame  de  la  Claviere, 
whom  he  had  been  forced  from  the  influence  she  possessed  over 
the  mind  of  her  mistress  to  admit  into  his  secret  cooocils. 
Disappointed  of  her  reward,  the  inflammable  Pyrenneian  is  at 
once  smitten  with  horror  at  the  injustice  done  in  disinheriting 
the  niece  and  nephew,  and  she  makes  revelations  on  which 
Mons.  Verdelon  relies.  The  aunt  had  shrunk  from  the  in- 
justice she  was  being  compelled  to  perpetrate.  She  had  even 
summoned  a  notary  to  alter  her  will,  but  had  yielded  at  last 
in  her  feebleness  to  the  spiritual  terrors  brought  to  bear 
upon  her ;  had  postponed  the  projected  alteration,  and  died 
before  it  was  accomplished.  Such  evidence  would  have  destroyed 
the  validity  of  the  will ;  but  the  witness  is  at  length,  by  flattery 
and  gifts,  prevailed  upon  to  declare  that  her  first  assertions 
were  the  result  of  irritation,  and  not  warranted  by  fact  Un- 
supported by  this  evidence,  Mons.  Verdelon's  eloquence  fails 
to  convince  the  court,  and  the  inheritance  is  given  to  Mons. 
Toumichon,  the  nominee  (and  as  the  Provincial  Master  com- 
plains bitterly  when  he  receives  the  account  of  his  expenses, 
the  spoiler)  of  the  Jesuits.  But  Julio  will  not  so  yield  up  his 
cause,  and  if  he  caimot  gain  the  verdict  of  the  court,  he  resolves 
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to  gain  that  of  France  to  his  side.  He  sets  himself  accordingly 
about  the  preparation  of  a  memoir  of  the  whole  transaction. 
The  effect  of  such  a  statement  from  his  pen  is  so  greatly 
dreaded  by  the  reverend  Fathers,  that  every  attempt  is  made  to 
persuade  him  to  suppress  it  In  the  armoury  of  the  Gesii  are 
weapons  of  every  shape  and  kind,  and  the  one  drawn  forth  on 
this  emergency  illustrates  some  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the 
Society.  A  reverend  Father,  who  is  supposed  to  possess  the 
special  gift  of  affecting  the  female  heart  rather  than  any  peculiar 
attribute  of  sanctity,  is  sent  down  into  the  province  to  stir  up  the 
Marchioness  of  *  *  *  to  undertake  the  task  of  preventing, 
through  the  influence  of  Louise,  the  publication  of  the  dreaded 
memoir. 

The  Marchioness  had  been  an  early  friend  of  the  late  mother 
of  Louise,  and  through  the  fond  remembrances  of  the  daughter's 
heart,  soon  won  her  confidence.  Louise  was  now  living  with 
her  brother  at  his  remote  cure,  and  they  were  everything  to 
each  other.  She  had  passed  through  the  great  trial  of  finding  that 
with  the  loss  of  her  dower  she  had  lost  her  lover,  who,  with  ambi- 
tious views  filling  his  mind,  could  not  bring  himself  to  wed  the 
disinherited  damsel.  On  her  fears  the  Marchioness  works  through 
the  sole  earthly  avenue  remaining  open  in  her  heart  She  shows 
her  that  Julio  will  certainly  incur  an  interdict,  that  he  will 
be  lost  here  and  hereafter,  and  that  she  must  be  his  saviour 
from  the  misery  before  him.  But  Julio  will  not  yield,  and 
under  the  crafty  guidance  of  the  Marchioness,  Louise  is  to  try 
the  effect  of  withdrawing  herself  for  a  time  from  him,  and 
extorting  as  the  condition  of  her  return,  his  withdrawal  of  all  future 
resistance  of  the  reverend  Fathers.  Meanwhile  other  influences 
were  brought  to  bear  on  Julio.  The  General  of  the  Jesuits 
wrote  to  the  Archbishop,  in  terms  which  showed  that  he  would 
endure  no  longer  trifling.  Either  Julio  must  be  silenced,  or 
the  dreaded  interdict  must  issue,  or  the  Cardinal's  hat  must 
evaporate  in  disappointment  So  imperative  was  the  summons, 
that  the  Archbishop  would  probably  have  yielded,  had  not  a  most 
unlooked-for  incident  protected  Julio.  A  priest  named  Loubaire, 
whom,  when  vicar  of  a  parish  near  St  Aventin,  Julio  had  saved 
from  death  and  dishonour,  was  devoted  to  him  with  all  the  burning 
ardour  of  his  Southern  blood.  Of  a  not  unspotted  life  himself, 
}ie  had  seen  and  venerated  the  saintly  character  of  the  young 
Abb6,  and  now  formed  the  insane  resolution  of  saving  the  innocent 
martyr  from  archiepiscopal  persecution  by  the  threat  of  assassi- 
nation. He  insinuates  himself  into  the  palace  and  presence  of 
the  Archbishop  in  his  hour  of  perfect  solitude,  and  obtains, 
hy  the  threat  of  instant  death,  an   oath  that  Julio  shall  not 
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be'  made  a  victim,  and  then  attempts,  and  almost  executes 
before  the  face  of  the  prelate,  bis  own  destraction«  The  effect 
produced  on  tbe  Archbishop's  mind  is  terrible,  and  it  is  whilst 
it  is  at  its  full  that  the  irresistible  Society  requires  the  sacrifice 
of  its  victim.  To  combine  a  regard  to  bis  oath  with  a  per- 
formance of  tbe  mandate  of  the  General  was  not  easy,  but  it  was 
effected  by  the  Archbishop.  A  letter  of  unwonted  kindliness  brings 
Julio  to  Uie  Prelate,  who  discourses  with  him  in  the  most  a&ble 
terms,  laments  the  hard  necessities  which  surrounded  him,  and 
have  made  him  seem  unkind  to  one  he  so  highly  values. 

*  There  is  so  much  to  manage — all  is  so  far  from  being  rosy  around 
the  Episcc^te.  Oh !  how  much  happier,  oh !  how  much  more  peace- 
able is  the  condition  of  a  good  pastor  in  his  parish.  Still,  one  must 
bear  one*8  cross.  But  to  come  to  the  point.  My  dear  Abb^  you  aie 
attacking  an  Order  venerated  in  the  Church ;  you  remember  the  words 
of  your  Breviary — ^^an  Order  established  by  God  in  the  last  times 
for  the  conflict  with  heresy  .  .  .  ."  and  how  have  you  attacked  it  ? 
Terribly,  because  with  such  moderation.  .  .  .  •  Meanwhile,  all  Uie 
world  is  against  you.  I  hear  from  Home  that  you  are  in  The  Imdeiu 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  Ton  have  set  the  Jesuits  at  my  heels ; 
ihey  will  give  me  no  repose.  Do  you  knowtbat  the  good  Fathers  com- 
prdbend  no  raillery,  and  that  they  will  abuse  an  Archbishop  of  T.quite 
as  readily,  and  with  as  little  remorse,  as  a  vicar  of  A  ventin?  Iknowthem 
welL  .  •  .  •  But  I  would  prove  to  you  my  love :  1  will  not  be  the 
executioner  of  their  hatred :  only  deal  kindly  by  me.  Ton  can  live 
honourably  on  the  annuity  secured  to  you :  abandcm  the  ministry  fat 
two  or  throe  years.  ....  Alas !  my  dear  Abb^  who  knows  what  in 
three  or  four  years  may  have  become  of  Rome  or  of  the  Jesuits?  Events 
pass  so  &st  now  a  days.  Do  kindly  what  1  ask ;  resign  this  vicarsge 
of  St.  Aventin  ....  take  an  *'  Exeat  pro  quilcumque  dicaeesL'*  When 
calm  has  been  restored,  when  events  are  more  advanced,  when  periiaps 
Garibaldi  and  his  chemites  rouge$  have  had  their  way  with  Borne,  and 
the  Index,  and  the  Jesuits,  you  will  come  back  to  some  good  post  in  the 
diooese.'* 

The  Abbe  yields  to  this  gentle  handling,  takes  his  Exeat,  returns 
to  St  Aventin  to  prepare  for  his  departure,  and  finds  Louise 
gone,  and  no  trace  of  her  to  be  discovered. 

Then  follows  what  the  Abbe  M  *  ♦  ♦  has  entided  the  Odyssee 
of  Julio.  He  sets  out  to  find  his  sister,  whom  the  Marchioness 
had  carried  c^  and  got  safely  conveyed  to  a  remote  convent 
in  Italy.  Julio's  search  for  her  exhibits  many  other  traits  of 
Jesuit  power  and  management  He  is  perpetually  dogged  by 
one  who  enacts  the  character  of  a  free  thinking  and  free  living- 
Abb^,  himself  a  victim  of  the  Jesuits,  but  who  is  in  reality  their 

*  '  Le  Maadity'  toL  ii.  pp.  333, 339. 
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spy,  set  to  watch  Julio,  and  if  possible  to  beguile  him  to  Rome, 
and  the  jet  remaining  prison  of  the  Inquisition.  In  the  course 
of  this  search  he  at  last  discovers  Louise,  rescues  her  by  a  sudden 
abduction  from  the  church  in  the  services  of  which  she  is 
taking  part,  carries  her  safely  to  the  mountains,  there  is  parted 
from  her,  and  wounded  by  banditti,  and  is  rescued  by  the  Jesuit 
guard,  to  be  consigned  safely  to  the  cells  of  the  Holy  OfiBce  at 
Rome.  Thence  all  efforts  made  by  the  French  Government  and 
by  private  friends,  stimulated  by  me  efforts  of  Louise,  who  had 
reached  Paris  in  safety,  alike  fail  to  relieve  him,  until  Loubaire 
reappears  on  the  stage,  and,  with  the  aid  of  some  mountaineers, 
delivers  him  by  force  from  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition.  As 
soon  as  he  had  effected  this,  Loubaire  hastens  back  to  his  moun- 
tain charga  But  he  is  not  allowed  to  resume  it  His  letters  to 
Louise,  whilst  at  Rome  he  was  seeking  to  effect  the  liberation  of 
his  friend,  had  all  been  intercepted.  He  had  been  delated  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Chambery,  as  the  enemy  of  the  Society  of 
Jesuits  and  of  the  Papal  Chair.  On  reaching  his  cure  of  Lans- 
le-Bourg  he  meets  the  news:  ^You  are  summoned  before  the 
Archbishop  at  Chambery ;  you  are  no  more  vicar  of  Lans-Ie- 
Bourg,  your  successor  is  appointed.' — ^P.  162.  He  obeys  the 
summons  to  Chambery,  and  is  told  that  his  powers  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  priesthood  in  that  diocese  are  removed,  but 
that  he  will  be  granted  an  Exeat,  but  unaccompanied  with  a 
recommendation,  without  which  he  would  in  fact  be  admitted 
into  no  other  diocese.  He  breaks  away  with  the  natural  impe- 
tuosity of  his  character  with  the  last  words,  ^  It  is  a  sentence 
of  death,  Monseigneur.'  ^  It  is  all  that  I  can  do  for  you,'  replies 
the  complacent  prelate. 

He  betakes  himself  to  Paris,  where,  as  he  says  to  his  friend, 
*If  your  shoulders  will  bear  this,  you  may  carry  burdens  or 
accustom  your  hands  to  break  stones  for  the  macadamized  streets 
of  Paris.' — ^Vol.  iii.  160.  We  will  not  interrupt  here  our  outline 
of  the  story,  but  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  return  for  a  little 
to  this  subject 

Loubaire  finds  work  at  a  printing  establishment,  and  to  Paris 
in  due  time  comes  the  Abb4  Julio.  Louise  had  met  with  noble 
and  distinguished  friends  of  her  aunt's,  and  for  a  time  had  been 
admitted  to  their  society.  But  even  here  Jesuit  intrigue  and 
influence  had  followed  her,  and  forced  upon  her  reluctant  friends 
the  breaking  up  of  their  old  alliance.  On  reaching  Paris  Julio 
sought  for  employment  as  a  priest  in  that  Church  which  possessed 
all  his  affections  and  his  trust,  and  for  the  reform  of  which,  in  its 
temper  and  administration,  he  longed  so  ardently.  Through  all 
his  disasters  he  had  retained  the  warm  affections  of  one  enlight- 
ened 
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ened  prelate,  the  Bishop  of  A. ;  and  armed  with  his  recom- 
mendation, he  applied  to  the  Archbishop  for  employment  The 
Jesuits  at  once  seek  to  bar  the  entrance  to  all  sacerdotal  work 
against  the  doomed  man.  At  all  hazards,  with  his  oratorical 
powers,  eveiT  pulpit  must  be  closed  against  him.  But  at  first 
they  foil.  1  hey  dared  not  approach  directly  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop. It  is  not  every  Bishop,  especially  when  the  Cardinal's 
hat  has  been  already  won,  who  will  suffer  the  reverend  Fathers 
to  govern  his  diocese  for  him ;  and  his  Eminence  was  known 
to  be  rigorously  just  as  well  as  full  of  kindness ;  so  they  first 
try  to  reach  him  through  M.  le  Promoteur,  an  official  charged 
with  the  immediate  discipline  of  the  diocese — one  who  in  Paris 
has  need  to  be  of  the  acutest  intelligence,  and  endued  with  all 
the  skill  of  the  ablest  member  of  the  detective  police ;  one  who 
can  deal  with  all  the  false  Bishops  from  the  East,  who  with  long 
beards  and  most  doubtful  pretensions  come  to  collect  in  Paris 
alms  for  the  poor  Christians  of  Lebanon,  or  for  the  erection  of  a 
Carmel  amongst  the  rocks  of  Mount  Tabor. 

This  office,  so  little  likely  in  its  administration  to  breed 
charity  in  any  spirit,  was  held  at  the  time  by  the  Abb^  Baraminos 
(known  among  the  young  and  gay  curates  of  the  metropolis  by 
the  sobriquet  of  M,  Gare-a-Minos),  a  priest  large  in  stature, 
dry  and  snarp  of  aspect,  and  of  very  uncertain  temper.  The 
supplest  of  the  reverend  Fathers  lodged,, during  the  familiar  in- 
tercourse of  the  salon  of  the  Duchess  de  Chantenay,  in  the 
faubourg  Saint-Germain,  in  the  mind  of  M.  Baraminos  the  most 
violent  prejudice  against  Julio  de  la  Claviere.  But  the  commen- 
dation of  the  Bishop  of  A.  prevailed  for  the  time  with  the  Arch- 
bishop against  M.  le  Promoteur;  he  received  the  Abbe  with 
kindness  and  attention,  and  appointed  him  at  once  as  second 
Almoner  of  the  Lycee  of  St  Louis.  But  his  Eminence  lacked 
the  firmness  needful  to  maintain  his  appointment  The  busy 
tongues  of  a  multitude  of  well-trained  instruments  assailed  the 
name  of  Julio  with  every  conceivable  calumny ;  and  at  length  in 
full  council  M.  Baraminos  ventured  to  express  the  general  feeling 
of  horror  with  which  the  appointment  of  Julio  to  so  distin- 
guished a  post  had  been  received.  ^  But  what  am  I  to  do  with 
him?'  asked  the  Cardinal,  ^  for  there  is  really  nothing  against 
him  as  a  priest'  '  Surely,'  replies  the  ready  M.  le  Promoteur, 
'  he  would  be  well  placed  as  diacre  cC office  in  a  parish  church,' 

Now  this  is  an  office  which  the  ritual  of  Rome  and  the 
luxurious  habits  of  fashionable  life  have  combined  to  create  as 
it  exists  at  Paris.  You  go  into  St  Roch  or  La  Madeleine  and 
see  the  gorgeous  rites  of  the  high  mass  proceeding  in  their 
splendour.      You  see  the   curd  officiating  between  two  priests 
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with  white  hair,  clothed  with  dalmatics  as  stiff  and  splendid 
with  their  gold  lace  as  the  chasuble  of  the  Vicar  himself.  You 
suppose  that  the  first  pastor  of  a  great  Church  is  there  in  the 
exercise  of  his  sublime  function,  surrounded  by  two  high  digni- 
taries, his  clerical  equals.  But  you  are  mistaken.  They  arc 
two  unhappy  priests  who  are  retained  for  this  special  office — and 
who  must  not  eat  anything  till  the  late  mass — at  one  perhaps  on 
Sundays,  at  noon  on  ordinary  days — has  been  concluded.  These 
men  are  often  poor  priests  exiled  it  may  be  from  Poland  for 
their  religious  opinions,  or  hunted  down  by  the  hatred  of  the 
Jesuits  ;  they  are  men  without  a  future :  the  least  distinguished 
candidate  for  the  priesthood  may  rise  to  any  height  in  his  pro- 
fession, but  the-  wretched  diacre  d^ office  can  only  sink  lower  as  he 
grows  older.  From  the  splendours  of  the  Madeleine  or  Sainte 
Clotilde  he  falls  to  La  Villette,  to  Crenelle,  even  to  Montrouge, 
and  at  last  his  bones  are  sent  with  those  of  the  lowest  of  the 
populace  to  the  common  trench  at  Ivry  or  Clichy  la  Garenne.* 

A  curt  announcement  from  M.  de  Baraminos  informs  Julio 
that  to  this  hapless  office,  in  the  little  church  of  Notre-Dame  des 
Champs,  he  is  degraded,  and  that  even  from  this  on  the  first 
complaint  he  might  reckon  on  being  removed.  Julio  received 
the  blow  with  calmness,  Louise  with  tears.  She  would  have  had 
him  refuse  the  offered  post.  His  reply  reveals  his  heart  '  The 
house  of  Christ  at  Nazaveth  was  less  distinguished  ;  Pope,  Arch- 
bishop, or  Diacre  d'Office,  what  matters  it  in  God's  eyes?  It 
is  to  fill  a  function  of  His  priesthood.  .  .  .  Beloved  sister,  you 
are  a  tempter  to  your  brother.'  With  a  suppressed  sob  she 
answered,  ^  You  are  right,  I  spoke  as  a  woman :  it  is  great  to 
make  yourself  little.' t 

But  Julio  had  still  friends  with  some  influence,  and  through 
one  of  these  he  is  appointed  to  preach  a  Lenten  sermon  at  St. 
Eustache.  The  whole  Jesuit  class  was  convulsed  by  this  announce- 
ment It  was  what  above  all  they  dreaded,  and  what  before  every- 
thing must  prevent  They  besiege  the  Archbishop,  but  he  stands 
firm  in  protecting  the  Vicars  of  Paris  in  their  right  to  choose 
their  own  Lenten  preachers,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  pulpit  must 
be  open  to  Julio,  and  the  sect  is  driven  to  its  last  and  lowest 
machinations.  The  old  Jesuit  spy  who  had  haunted  him 
as  an  ever  present  imp  through  Italy  is  employed  to  assemble  a 
crowd  of  the  charitable  dependents  of  the  body  to  fill  the  church, 
and,  as  Julio  mounts  the  pulpit,  to  raise  a  riot  within  it  which 
shall  not  only  prevent  the  sermon  being  preached,  but  suffice  to 
warn  every  other  Vicar  in  Paris  of  the  danger  of  allowing  such 

»  «Le  Maudit,'  vol.  iii.  212,  215.  f  lb.  p.  218. 
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a  firebrand  to  climb  the  steps  of  bis  pulpit  The  plan  succ^eeds 
perfectly,  and  the  (Hutor's  voice  is  drowned  utterly  in  the  dis* 
graceful  noise  of  the  rabble. 

Julio  now  turns  to  the  attempt  to  utter  through  the  press  that 
Toice  which  he  is  prevented  speddng  from  the  p^pit  The  most 
triumphant  success  attends  a  religious  journal  which  be  edits» 
and  in  which  contending  earnestly  for  all  the  truths  of  the  Chorch 
Catholic,  he  temperately  combats  the  extreme  views  of  the  ultra- 
montane section.  This  completes  the  measure  of  his  crimes. 
An  immediate  ostracism  on  his  sister  and  himself  bonk  all 
religious  and  from  the  high^  social  circles  is^  his  first  visitation ; 
his  next  the  withdrawal  of  his  powers  to  officiate  in  Paris,  with 
a  recommendation  that  he  should  return  to  his  old  diocese. 
Hardly  through  the  strong  influence  of  powerful  patrons  is  the 
Archbishop  of  T.  persuaded  to  restore  him  to  a  small  country 
cure.  There  for  a  short  time  he  labours  with  his  former 
success,  though  haunted  by  a  new  and  terrible  anguish  which 
we  purposely  pass  over.  Then  he  loses  his  sister,  whose  deli- 
cate frame  could  no  longer  support  all  the  exposure,  privatioa 
and  anxiety  of  the  lot  which  the  sharing  her  brother's  sorrows 
had  made  her  portion.  Whilst  he  is  in  this  last  anguish  the 
ambitious  views  of  Mons.  le  Cricq  approach  their  highest  fulfil- 
ment. He  had  sheltered  Julio  from  the  open  attack  of  a  certain 
bigoted  prelate  in  a  council  at  Limom^  and  this  incident  had 
been  so  well  used  by  his  friends  at  Paris  that  the  French  ambas- 
sador was  instructed  to  ask  for  the  liberal  Archbishop  the  coveted 
Cardinal's  hat  The  application  was  received  with  favour,  when 
the  Pope  was  assailed  by  the  head  of  the  Jesuit  Society  for  in- 
tending such  an  honour  to  one  who  had  sheltered  so  notorious  an 
offender  as  Julio.  When  the  Archbishop  next  saw  the  Holy  Fath^ 
it  was  evident  that  a  storm  had  swept  over  the  heavens  of  the 
Vatican.  The  Archbishop's  discerning  agent  at  the  Roman  Court 
soon  learned  the  cause,  and  suggested  with  admirable  dexterity 
the  only  remedy.  The  Archbishop  retires  into  a  *  retreat,'  to  be 
accomplished  at  the  Gesu,  and  to  perfect  his  good  work  consents  to 
place  Julio  under  an  interdict.  He  wins  his  hat ;  and  Julio,  sus- 
pended firom  his  ministry,  degraded,  in  £M:t,  from  his  orders^ 
broken  in  body,  and  worn  out  in  spirit,  retires  to  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  mountains  to  die  in  the  Hospice  de  Bigorre,  minis- 
tered to  in  his  last  moments  by  a  friendly  stranger  priest,  whom 
the  hand  of  persevering  bigotry  strives  in  vain  to  banish  from 
his  dying  chsonber. 

We  have  traced  the  first  of  these  stories  thus  at  length  because 
without  doing  so  it  was  not  possible  to  display,  with  any  clear- 
ness, the  lesson  it  is  framed  to  teach.     We  need  not  enter  with 
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the  same  fulness  on  the  remaining  Tolnmes.  Tlieir  plan  is  tlie 
same  as  that  on  which  ^  Le  Maudit '  is  constructed.  The  first  of 
them  relates  the  story  of  a  woman  given  up  to  a  life  of  charity 
and  devotion ;  in  the  present  state  of  the  Church  of  France  she  is 
passed  from  religious  house  to  house,  and  from  order  to  order,  to 
find  the  same  repulsive  features  perpetually  reproduced  in  every 
society  she  joins.  Pettiness,  intrigue,  j  ealousy,  and  debasing  super* 
stition  mar  at  every  turn  the  fair  professions  of  a  ^  religious  me,' 
until  she  is  driven  from  it  to  spend  her  fortune  and  her  powers 
in  organising  for  the  girls  of  France  a  system  of  education,  which, 
by  setting  them  free  from  the  present  dominant  priestcraft,  shall 
fit  them  to  be  wives  and  mothers,  instead  of  breeding  them  up  in 
ignorance  of  themselves  and  of  the  world  round  them,  to  become 
hereafter  either  free-thinkers  or  devotees.  The  third  story  is 
intended  to  reveal,  by  similar  processes,  the  interior  life  of  those 
terrible  Jesuit  priests — the  Praetorian  Guard  of  the  Papacy,  at 
once  its  defenders  and  its  dread— of  whose  work  the  history  of 
Julio  is  a  specimen. 

We  should  in  a  great  degree  repeat  what  we  have  already  said 
if  we  followed  out  this  story  in  detail,  and  we  shall  not,  therefore, 
do  so,  but  we  are  tempted  to  lay  before  our  readers  one  passage 
from  it,  because  it  is  pleasantly  characteristic  of  a  vein  of  genuine 
humour  which  is  continually  reappearing  amidst  the  deep  con- 
victions, profound  sadnesses,  and  high  hopes,  which  fill  the 
volumes.  The  hero  of  these  volumes  is  the  younger  of  two 
sons  of  a  father  of  high  birth  and  large  fortune,  who  would 
himself  have  given  them  a  liberal  education  .based  on  the  idea  of 
what,  as  an  emigrant  to  our  shores,  he  had  seen  as  an  English  edu- 
cation. The  mother,  under  Jesuit  directions,  opposes  with  all  a 
woman's  power  the  father  s  resolution.  After  incessant  conflicts 
the  matter  is  adjusted  by  the  elder  son  going  to  the  University, 
and  the  younger  being  handed  over  to  the  teaching  of  the 
*  Reverend  FaUiers.'  The  mother  suffers  in  after  years  a  bitter 
punishment  for  this  early  victory.  The  elder  son  dies  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accident,  and  she  is  then  bent  upon  the  younger 
taking  his  brother's  place,  and  continuing  the  ancient  line  of  his 
noble  family.  But  the  Jesuit  yoke  to  which  she  had  herself 
submitted  him  was  not  thus  to  be  broken  from  his  neck.  As  a 
rule  the  Jesuits,  far  less  than  any  other  order,  seek  to  make  their 
pupils  renounce  the  active  world  and  choose  the  ^  religious '  life. 
Their  long-sightedness  enables  them  to  see  that  their  power  will 
be  increased  by  their  pupils  holding  high  places  in  the  world, 
and  providing  a  new  generation  of  youth  for  them  to  train.  But 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.     There  are  some  whom  they 
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are  most  anxious  to  secure ;  and  from  three  descriptions  of  men, 
when  they  can,  they  always  seek  to  replenish  their  numbers  : 
these  are  the  nobly  bom,  through  whom  they  hope  to  spread 
their  ramifications  amidst  the  higher  ranks  of  society ;  the  rich, 
because  better  than  any  other  they  know  the  value  of  possessing 
largely  the  sinews  of  war ;  and  the  men  of  intellectual  power 
through  whom  they  can  act  upon  every  rank  and  class  of  society. 

Our  hero  combined  these  three  advantages,  and  they  early 
marked  him  for  their  own,  and  held  him  with  an  iron  grasp  in 
spite  of  his  dying  father's  sobs  and  his  broken-hearted  mother's 
shrieks.  This,  however,  was  at  the  close  of  his  training.  The 
incident  to  which  we  refer  belonged  to  his  boyish  days  in 
the  Jesuit  seminary.  He  is  visited  in  the  seminary  of  Saint- 
Acheul  by  his  father's  friend,  the  great  advocate,  M.  Dupiii. 
The  young  Jesuit  eleve  had  himself  already  learned  to  ^itertain 
so  doubtful  a  regard  for  the  distinguished  friend  of  his  father  as 
an  enemy  of  the  Company,  that  when  he  has  to  tell  the  Reverend 
Pere  who  it  is  that  has  come  to  see  him,  he  makes  the  reloctant 
confession  'rougissant  jusqu'  aux  oreilles.'  But  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  manifested  their  wonted  discretion.  As  soon  as  they 
had  learned  who  their  visitor  was,  the  ordinary  Father  who  was 
in  attendance  on  the  young  pupil  was  at  once  withdrawn,  and 
the  distinguished  rector  of  the  seminary  substituted  for  him. 
Then  begins  the  play  between  the  two  men.  M.  Dupin  had 
recently  uttered,  in  defending  the  *  Constitutionnel,'  the  stinging 
mot,  ^rinstitut  de  Loyola  est  unc  epee  dont  la  poignee  est  a 
Rome,  et  dont  la  pointe  est  partout'  In  the  midst  of  their  coth- 
versation  he  is  playfully  reminded  of  his  mot  by  the  courteous 
Father,  who,  when  the  utterer  would  apologise  for  it  as  the  trip 
of  an  extemporaneous  speaker,  defends  and  justifies  it  as  being 
no  more  than  a  declaration  of  the  universal  watchfulness  of  the 
Company  over  the  cause  of  truth.  Their  converse  is  followed 
by  a  dinner,  in  which  the  best  seasoned  viands  and  the  richest 
wines  are  bestowed  upon  the  honoured  guest;  pleasant  and 
seemingly  impromptu  honours  are  paid  to  his  eloquence  and  fame ; 
until  at  length,  at  ^e  close  of  a  religious  service  in  their  chapel, 
he  is  won  to  carry  a  wax  taper  in  their  procession,  and  to  utter  a 
complimentary  oration. 

After  the  oration  in  praise  of  his  eloquence  he  is  fairly 
conquered : 

'  Ce  fut  U  le  houquei  Or  les  flatteries  dn  recteur,  les  vins  fins^  les 
chants  rcligieux  de  la  chapelle,  le  sermon,  peut-^tre  les  cordons  dn 
dais,  et  I'improvisation  da  rh^toricien  produisirent  un  tel  effet  que 
M.  Dupin,  tronsporte,  ^mu,  prit  cong^  des  P^res  par  un  petit  discours, 
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ou  Ini  aussi  prodigua  Tenoens,  mais  sans  le  moindre  melange  ^pigram- 
matique.'  * 

And  so  the  purposes  of  the  wilj  rector  were  accomplished. 
Perhaps  the  great  advocate  had  been  in  some  degree  taken 
captive  by  the  Order ;  perhaps  that  stinging  tongue  would  be 
found  sweetened  when  the  next  great  call  elicited  one  of  his 
forensic  triumphs;  but  however  that  might  be,  Samson  was 
exhibited  to  France  as  just  released  from  the  arms  of  the  Philis- 
tine idolatress :  *  Le  lendemain  vingts  lettres  apprenaient  a 
Paris,  que  M.  Dupin  avait  dine  chez  les  J^suites  a  Saint 
Acheul,  et  porte  les  cordons  du  dais;  les  lettres  moqueuses 
jeterent  un  ridicule  sur  Tavocat.' — (Vol,  i.  p.  98.) 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  one  of  the  humorous  descriptions  of 
the  Abbe  M.  But  it  is  not  on  these  lighter  traits  that  the 
volumes  depend  for  their  interest  They  are,  indeed,  full  of 
manifold  and  curious  instruction.  They  exhibit,  we  believe, 
with  studied  fairness  the  strange  working  of  religious  opinion 
and  principle,  under  the  perplexing  action  of  the  present  wide- 
spread of  unbelief  on  the  one  side,  and  of  a  bigoted  maintenance 
of  the  most  extreme  tenets  of  the  Papacy  on  the  other. 

Their  testimony  upon  one  point  which  has  recently  been  dis- 
cussed somewhat  largely  amongst  ourselves  is  not  a  little  curious. 
When  the  unhappy  Cure  Loubaire  is  driven  for  his  support  to 
undertake  some  lay  pursuit  at  Paris,  he  is  represented  as  taking 
no  peculiar  or  unusual  step,  but  that  for  which  the  French 
clerical  mind  was  thoroughly  prepared,  and  with  the  sight  of 
which  the  Parisian  world  was  perfectly  familiar.  He  labours  as 
a  journeyman  printer,  and  finds  around  him  a  multitude  to 
whom  similar  causes  had  prescribed  like  employments.  A 
recent  statement  in  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bury that  such  things  prevailed  in  Paris,  woke  up  an  angry 
rejoinder  from  a  certain  French  Abbe,  and  appeared  to  many  of 
our  journalists  to  be  probably  exaggerated.  The  Abbe  M***'s 
volumes  would  prepare  us  to  believe  in  its  entire  accuracy,  and 
to  think  that  it  probably  rather  understated  than  exaggerated  the 
truth  ;  for  we  see  here  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  priests  upon 
the  mere  will  of  their  bishops :  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
many  just  grounds,  and  the  far  more  numerous  personal  and  party 
motives,  which  must  multiply  such  interdicts.  We  see,  too,  that 
the  interdicted  priest  has  commonly  no  other  resource  by  which 
to  gain  a  livelihood  than  Paris  and  its  menial  occupations.  Drawn 
as  the  French  priesthood  is  almost  universally  at  the  present 
time  from  the  lowest  grade  of  social  life,  there  is  in  it  nothing  so 

♦  *  Le  Jesttite/  torn.  iL  498.' 
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terrible  as  there  would  be  in  sach  a  descent  among^  oarselves. 
The  French  priest  is  almost  always  the  child  of  some  labouring 
man.  If  not  raised  by  the  school  and  the  seminary  to  the  priest- 
hood, he  would,  like  his  father,  have  supported  himself  by  the 
labour  of  his  hands.  When  he  falls  from  the  priesthood  there 
is  no  intermediate  point  at  which  he  can  stop.  He  is  again, 
and  naturally,  an  ouvrier;  and  as  naturally  it  is  in  the  great  city 
that  he  seeks  his  bread.  There  he  is  unknown,  and  escapes  the 
shame  of  being  seen  to  fall ;  there  he  escapes  die  enforced  celi* 
bacy  which,  wherever  he  is  known,  the  law  of  France  binds  upon 
him  as  the  remaining  burden  of  his  priesthood ;  there  he  is  sure 
to  find  a  company  of  like  spiritual  lepers,  to  receive  him  gladly 
into  their  disowned  sodality  of  priestly  Bohemians.  We  idiould 
therefore  be  prepared  to  expect  what  we  think  this  recent  con- 
troversy has  proved  even  to  demonstration.  The  matter  socially 
and  religiously  is  of  so  much  moment  that  we  will  place  on  our 
pages  a  concise  statement  of  the  questicm,  abridged  from  a 
long  resume  written  by  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
subject 

The  discussion  originated  in  a  statement  made  by  the  Bidbop 
of  Oxford,  on  the  authority  of  a  friend,  at  a  meeting  of  Convo- 
cation, with  reference  to  the  number  of  interdicted  priests  living 
in  Paris,  and  pursuing  all  sorts  of  manual  and  menial  occupations. 
The  Bishop's  statement  was  however  misreported  in  the  *  Times.' 
He  was  made  to  say  that  there  were  800  interdicted  priests  in 
Paris  employed  in  driving  cabs,  whereas  what  he  really  did  say 
was  that  diere  were  800  priests  so  interdicted  in  Paris,  and  pnr- 
suing  secular  and  menial  occupations,  some  of  whom  were  engaged 
in  cab  driving.  The  mistake  afforded  Abbe  Rogerson,  who  calls 
himself  ^  Chaplain  to  the  English  Catholics  at  Paris,'  an  oppcnr- 
tunity  to  step  forward  and  engage  in  a  little  controversy  with  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  contented  himself  by  informing  Mr.  Roger- 
son  that  the  statement  actually  made  in  Convocation,  or  something 
ver}^  much  like  it,  had  already  appeared  in  print,  and  by  referring 
him  to  an  article  published  in  the  ^  Christian  Remembrancer,' 
a  year  and  a  half  previously.  In  this  article  it  was  alleged,  oa 
high  Roman  Catholic  and  Parisian  authority,  that  there  were 
no  less  than  *  600  priests  serving  as  coachmen,  or  connected  with 
the  public  conveyances,  or  playing  street  organs,  or  serving 
as  porters,  or  b^ging.'  The  Bishop  however  added  that  the 
estimate .  supplied  to  him,  apparently  by  the  reviewer  in  the 
^  Christian  Remembrancer,'  made  these  amount  to  some  750. 
The  Abbe  was  not  however  yet  satisfied,  and  be  went  on 
writing.  In  the  mean  time  an  able  Parisian  Roman  Catholic 
periodical,  the  *  Observateur  Catholique,'  edited  by  a  committee 
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of  learned  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the  Galilean  scbool,  pub- 
lished a  short  article  on  the  controversyy  charging  Mr.  Rogerson 
with  slandering  the  Bishop  of  Oxford^  and  terminating  thus  : — 

*  n  est  bien  certain  que  les  prStres  intezdits  se  lefngient  en  grand 
nombre  h  Paris  de  tons  les  dioceses  de  France.  Le  nombre  fix^  par 
I'Erdqae  d'Ozford  est  pluiM  affmbU  qu'exagSrS.  Tons  oes  prdtres  sent 
cochers  de  fiacre,  coeheni  on  oondnctenrs  d'ommbns,  cabaretieni, 
Yitriors  ambnlantSy  Ae.  Si  T Abb6  Bogenaon  connaissalt  un  pea  mieux 
I'^tat  o^  se  iroiiTent  les  malhearenx  prStres  interdits  et  lenr  nombiei 
il  ne  lui  aorait  pas  pris  &ntaisie  de  contredire  H.  rEv^ne  d'Ozford.' 

Forth  again  came  Mr.  Rogerson^  as  well  as  'the  knightly 
papal  champion  of  all  England/  Sir  George  Bowyer,  both 
of  whom  addressed  letters  to  the  *  Times.*  Sir  George  de- 
scribed the  *Observateur  Catholique'  as  a  'newspaper/  and  its 
editor,  the  learned  Abb^  Guettee,  as  himself  an  interdicted 
priest,  and  as  one  who  had  ^joined  the  schismatical  Greek 
Church/  and  whose  testimony  was  therefore  unworthy  of  credit. 
He  also  stated  that  he  had  been  *  informed  by  a  dignitary  of  the 
French  church  that  the  whole  number  of  interdicted  priests  in 
France  is  under  100.' 

But  Sir  George  Bowyer  and  the  Abbd  Rogerson  called  forth 
a  formidable  opponent  in  the  person  of  the  Abb^  Guettee 
himself.  In  a  memorable  article  in  the  '  Observateur  Catholique/ 
which  is  reprinted  in  full  in  the  'Christian  Remembrancer/  he 
answers  his  assailants  for  himself,  and  inflicts  a  well-deserved 
castigation  upon  these  'neophytes  Anglais  de  fraiche  date.'  He 
denies  having  ever  been  interdicted,  and  says  with  reference  to 
his  own  theological  principles : — 

'  Si  le  Sienr  Bowyer  avait  lu  nos  ouvrages,  il  saurait  que  nous 
avons  ^t^  constamment  et  que  nous  sommes  encore  Gatholique,  et  que 
nous  ne  faisons  la  guerre  a  la  papaut^  qu'en  nous  pla9ant  sur  le  ter- 
rain caiholique,  c'est-a-dire,  en  enseignant  la  doctrine  formulae  dans 
les  actes  des  conseils  oecum^niques  et  dans  les  Merits  des  Saints  Peres. 
II  parait  qu'en  bon  papiste,  le  Sieur  Bowyer  met  la  parole  du  Pape 
audessus  de  la  voix  tiaditionnelle  de  I'Eglise.  Oeci  le  regarde,  mais 
du  moins,  qu'il  ne  tndte  pas  de  9cJdamaUqtte8  ceux  qui  sent  avec  la 
tradition  eatholiquey  et  qu'U  garde  oette  qualification  pour  le  Pape  et 
ses  fiddles  qui  boulevecsent  toute  la  doctrine  de  TEglise,  qui  finbriquent 
de  nouveaux  dogmeSyOt  qui  sont  assez  impies  pour  attribuer  aDuiu  les 
fiEUQtaisies  de  leur  pauvre  intelligenoe.' 

The  committee  of  the  '  Observateur  Catholique/  so  far  from 
considering  the  number  given  by  the  Anglican  Prelate  exag- 
gerated, affirm  that  it  is  under  the  mark.  Cavour,  in  a  speech  in 
the  Italian  Parliament,  estimated  the  number  of  the  Paris  'unfortu- 
nates' at  800;  and  so  do  other  authorities  given  by  the  'Christian 
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Remembrancer/  The  learned  Abbe  Guettee,  who  has  resided 
many  years  in  Paris,  and  who  must  be  well  informed,  estimates 
them  at  some  1400:  ^Noos  savons  de  Mmrce  certaine  que  le 
nombre  des  pretres  interdits,  ezer^ant  d'infimes  professions  a 
Paris,  s'eleve  a  environ  1400.  Les  Bowyer  et  les  Rogersoa 
pourront  nier,  tant  qu'ils  voudront,  et  tout  ce  qu*ils  voudront, 
notre  affirmation  n'en  sera  pas  moins  d'une  parfaite  exactitude.' 
Thd  celebrated  Abbe  Mipie,  who  is  at  the  nead  of  an  immense 
printing  establishment  in  Paris,  and  who  publishes  for  a  large 
number  of  French  Bishops,  calculates  that  there  are  at  least  800  of 
the  fallen  priests  in  Paris,  and  he  affirms  that  many  hundreds 
have  applied  to  him  at  diflereat  times  for  work.  The  Abbe 
Rogerson  asserted  that  he  had  been  informed  by  *  the  chef  of  the 
bureau  which  charges  itself  with  what  concerns  street  convey- 
ances,' that  ^  for  the  last  eight  years  he  had  not  known  more  than 
three  cabmen  that  were  in  priest's  orders.*  We  now  have  it  from 
an  official  source  that  no  fewer  than  eighty-one  have  acknowledged 
that  they  belonged  to  the  priesthood ;  but  how  many  more  are 
there  who  have  not  acknowledged  ? 

It  would,  indeed,  be  easy  to  quote  a  whole' list  of  distinguished 
names  which  would  establish  tne  unsparing  tyranny  with  which 
priests  of  even  the  highest  character  and  standing  are  at  once 
placed  under  interdict  if  they  resist  the  dominant  superstition 
which  is  defacing  their  Church.  All  the  priests  who  exposed 
the  miserable  imposture  of  Salette  were  marked  out  for  persecu- 
tion. The  Abbe  Guettee  has  shared  it  with  the  most  ignorant 
member  of  the  priesthood ;  the  Abb6  Prompsault  and  a  host  of 
others  are  witnesses  to  the  same  evil.  *We  ourselves,'  writes 
a  well-known  clergymen  in  a  recent  article,  'are  personally 
acquainted  with  an  excellent  clergyman,  formerly  a  vicaire  of 
one  of  the  most  important  churches  of  Paris,  who  was  suspected 
by  the  last  Archbishop  of  reading  the  "  Observateur  Catholique," 
and  who  was  interdicted  in  consequence,  and  is  now  living  on 
the  alms  of  his  friends  in  a  wretched  garret'  * 

It  is  only  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  whole  state  of  religion  in 
France  that  this  particular  question  is  of  much  moment.  But  it 
is  important  as  being  one  amongst  a  multitude  of  symptoms  that 
the  deadly*influence  of  ultramontane  poison  is  everywhere  threat- 
ening the  very  life  of  the  faith.  The  same  insane  jealousy  of  all 
freedom  has  prevented  any  attempt  to  give  a  really  liboral 
education  to  the  French  clergy.  The  spirit  which  has  shown 
itself  amongst  ourselves,  when  it  was  proposed  to  give  our 
Roman  Catholics  access  to  a  college  of  their  own  in  our  Univer- 

*  '  Christian  Hemembrancer/  No.  cszii.  p.  336. 
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sity  of  Oxford — the  spirit  whicli  has  succeeded  hitherto  in 
thwarting  every  such  attempt,  even  when  advocated  by  Dr. 
Newman;  which  suppressed,  by  Papal  command,  the  one 
periodical  organ  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  England  which 
possessed  any  claim  to  intellectual  merit — *The  Home  and 
Foreign  Review ' — and  which  we  fear  will  only  be  strengthened 
by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Wiseman's  successor,  has  triumphed 
absolutely  in  France.  What  has  been  the  consequence  may 
be  read  in  the  calm  words  of  Dollinger,  certainly  no  willing 
witness  against,  if  not  a  biassed  witness  in  favour  of  Romanism. 
In  his  speech  on  *The  Past  and  Present  of  Catholic  Theology,* 
he  says : — 

*  Better  things,  much  better  things  mav  fortunately  be  said  of 
France  [than  of  Italy].  There  we  find  above  all  what  is  entirely 
wanting  in  Italy,  a  courageous,  vigorous,  and  well  chosen  band  of 
learned  laymen  who  defend  the  cause  of  ihe  fiEtith  and  the  Church  in 
literature  with  emphasis,  dignity,  spirit,  and  ability.  And  as  for  the 
clergy,  I  need  only  pronounce  the  names  of  (}erbet,  Uaret,  Lacordaire, 
Gratrv,  Bantain,  Dupanloup,  Havignan,  FeHz,  and  it  will  be  admitted 
that  tioere  are  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  clergy  who  understand 
the  wants  of  their  age  and  nation,  who  know  how  to  animate  intel- 
lectually and  to  penetrate  into  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine  which  has 
been  delivered  to  them  by  their  school,  and  by  that  means  to  act 
mightily  and  successfully  on  the  religious  and  moral  feelings  of  their 
fellow  countirmen.  But  if  we  ask,  is  there  no  Dalberg  there  ?  where 
are  there  in  France  the  true  theologians,  the  equals  and  followers  of 
Petau  and  Bossuet  and  Amauld  ?  where  the  men  of  fundamental  and 
comprehensive  learning  ?  There  is  no  answer.  France  has  no  iheo- 
logiana  because  she  has  no  high  school  of  theology,  not  one  school 
even  which  teaches  the  theological  sciences.  She  has  only  eighty  or 
eighty-five  seminaries  which  may  be  very  good,  even  excellent  as 
pastoral  educational  establishments,  but  which  to  German  ideas,  at 
least,  can  scarcely  count  as  scientific  institutes,  and  which  furnish 
such  scanty  primary  instruction  that  for  the  greater  majority  of  their 
pupils  it  is  quite  impossible  at  a  later  time  to  rear  the  solid  edifice  of 
thorough  and  comprehensive  theological  learning  on  such  a  frail  and 
faulty  foundation.  I  do  not  know  what  reasons  have  deterred  the 
French  Church  during  the  last  fifty  years  from  making  any  attempt 
at  founding  a  common  and  central  school  for  theology  and  the  kindred 
branches  of  science.  One  main  difficulty,  which  no  means  have  been 
found  for  obviating,  may  be  the  state  of  the  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  as  indeed  it  was  lately 
found  when  the  Catholic  University  of  Dublin  was  established  that  in 
the  absence  of  good  intermediate  schools  a  University  is  like  a  ship 
without  water.  But  things  will  not  remain  thus  much  longer.  There 
is  increasing  anxiety  that  the  French  dergjr  will  be  driven  more  and 
more  out  of  the  bosom  of  society  and  national  life,  will  be  forced 
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more  and  note  into  an  iaokted  md  oMte-lilnft  poatkiH,  mad  vill 
f offeit  moie  and  xaore  its  inflnence  on  tba  male  parts  of  the  popula- 
tion ^diich  bas  already  been  ao  mach  weakened.  Looking  at  mch  a 
state  of  things,  we  Germana  have  eveiy  reason  to  be  thgnlrfiil  that 
ITnivendtiea  atfll  eziat  among  as,  and  that  theology  is  repxeseDted  at 


This  » the  terrible  alteraatiTe,  we'beKeve,  before  that  ivtuni. 
The  great  Church  of  France  is  being  so  weakened  bj  the  ^read 
of  tlos  subtle  poison  of  ultranontane  principles  that  she  can 
no  longer  witness  for  Ae  tmth  of  RevelatioQ  with  her  anciait 
power,  before  her  sharp-witted  and  bosy  people.  It  needs 
long  and  careful  thought  to  estimate  the  wonderfnl  change 
which  has  passed  over  her  before  those  spiritual  heavens  in 
which  the  £agle  of  Meaux  soared  with  so  majestic  s  flight 
could  be  oversluulowed  by  such  dark  clouds  as  those  which  ham^ 
so  thick  around  us  everywhere  now.  We  have  ourselves^  when 
ai|piing  with  a  distinguished  French  ecclesiastic,  been  met,  when 
we  quoted  Bossoet,  by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders^  and  an  ; 
that  the  great  champion  of  their  fiuth  himself  was  ^  Yr 
pteaqne  Uv^tique.'  At  such  a  time  it  is  well  to  be  xea 
what  tfaeae  Galhcaa  Libeities  were  for  which  he  stro^o. 

He  had  just  been  promoted  after  the  terminatimi  of  Ae 
Daupihin^s  Mincation  to  the  see  of  Meaux  when  he  pveadied 
the  opening  sermon  at  the  assemMy  of  the  clergy  of  France 
in  1682.  The  sermon  was  an  omen  of  what  foUowed,  for  it 
claimed  the  primacy  for  St  Peter^.with  an  accompanying  caution 
as  to  the  humility  with  which  the  exercise  of  such  a  power 
should  be  accompanied.  Under  Bossuefs  influence  the  aaaembly 
of  the  clergy  passed  the  four  celebrated  propositions  which  aie 
the  basis  of  tnat  claim  for  limiting  the  assumptions  of  Roose, 
which  is  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Grallican  Liberties. 
The  first  declares  that  the  Papal  power  extends  only  to  thii^ 
spiritual  which  concern  eternal  salvation.  The  second,  that  it 
in  no  way  derogates  from  the  authority  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  in  its  fourth  and  fifth  Decrees  tm  the 
authority  of  General  Councils.  The  third,  that  it  Aoold  be 
limited  by  the  Canon,  and  by  the  rules  and  usages  adopted 
by  different  National  Churches,  and  so  amongst  others  by  the 
Church  of  France.  The  fourth,  that  though  the  Pope  is  ex- 
pected to  decide  questions  of  the  faith  for  all  Churches^  jet  that 
his  decisions  can  be  revoked  so  long  as  they  have  not  been 
sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  the  Church. 

Innocent  XI.  utterly  repudiated  these  propositiomy  and 
demanded  of  Louis  XIV.  their  formal  disavowal.  His  response; 
characteristic  of  the  man,  was  to   order  by  an  edict  that  they 
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should  be  registered  by  all  the  Ptollameiits  and  Univernlies  and 
theological  &GiikieSy  and  that  none  should  be  BMide  licentiate 
or  doctor  till  he  had  maintained  a  thesis  in  mmawt  of  ikem,* 

Throughout  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent  jCl,  thnre  was  na 
adjustment  of  the  conflict.  The  short  Pontificate  of  Alexander 
succeeded.  On  the  4th  of  August^  1690,  he  passed  a  Constito^ 
tion,  amralling  all  that  had  hem  done  in  Ae  assemblj  of  1682, 
But  he  did  not  yenture  to  publish  the  bull  till  the  30th  of  Janoaxy^ 
I69I9  the  eve  of  his  death.  The  informal  b«ll  waa  simplj  orer- 
look^  bj  Louis.  Cardinal  Pignatelli,  who  succeeded  as  Innocent 
XIL,  was  supposed  to  be  &r  more  fiirouiable  to  France.  But 
the  conflict  between  the  Regale  and  the  Pontificale  still  con- 
tinued. The  new  Pope,  like  his  pcedecessovs,  refused  bulls  for 
the  consedatkm  of  thirty-seres  Bishops  unless  the  king  yielded. 
The  necessities  of  Louis  forced  him  to  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
cession in  the  year  1693.  Bossnet,  the  great  anthor  of  the  propo- 
sitions,  repaired  to  Rome,  and,  after  tluree  successive  attempts,  a 
form  cf  so-^^Ued  retractation  was  ad<^pted,  with  which  the  Pope 
was  satisfied.  Each  one  of  the  Bishops-designate  wrote  severally 
to  the  Pope  the  stipulated  letter,  in  which  he  declared  that  he 
regarded  all  that  was  determined  or  ordered  in  the  proscribed 
assembly  with  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  power  or  action  of  the 
Pontiff  as  if  it  had  not  been  ordered,  and  they  bound  themselves 
to  deliberate  no  more  on  what  had  been  by  him  held  to  be  ccm- 
trary  to  the  interest  of  the  Church.!  The  King  suspended  his 
order.  Witii  this  Rome  professed  itself  satisfied;  tiiough  the 
claims  to]  liberty  which  the  French  Church  had  always  main- 
tained, and  whicb  the  four  celebrated  propositions  only  embody 
with  greater  distinctness,  were  never  really  disavowed,  and  were 
energetically  repeated  in  the  letter  of  Louis  to  the  Cardinal  de  la 
Tremoil,  in  17134 

How  different  is  this  aspect  of  the  great  French  Church  from 
that  which  it  ezhilnts  now.  Then  the  Episcopate,  headed  by 
Bossuet  as  its  chosen  chiel^  was  doing  noble  battie  for  tiie 
freedom  of  their  own  communion.  The  same  body  is  now  seen 
bowing  abjectly  before  the  whisper  of  the  Vatican,  trembling 
brfore  the  secret  threats  of  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  or  flocking 
obedientiy  to  Rome  to  take  their  humble  part  in  registering  the 
infallible  decrees  of  the  occupant  of  the  Chair  of  St  Peter  in 
favour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  1854 ;  submitting  to 
have,  by   simple   Papal   power,    a    disputed    opinion — against 

*  Sismoiidi,  *  Hiatoire  de  la  France/  xvUi.  95-28.    (1842.) 

t  Sismondi,  *  Histoire  de  la  France/  xviii.  183. 

J  See  *  Histoire  de  Bossuet/  par  le  Cardinal  de  Bausset,  298-302. 
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which  none  had  stood  more  firmly  than  their  own  fathers — 
turned  into  an  article  of  the  faith;  or  declaring,  in  1862, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  temporal  sorereigntj  of  the 
Supreme  Pontiff. 

All  this,  moreorer,  is  in  exact  accordance  with  ererj  other 
change  in  this  once  famous  Church ;  with  the  surrender  of  its 
ancient  liturgy  and  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  in  its  place ; 
and  lastly — mougfa  not  least — with  the  new  extravagance  of  its 
Mariolatry.  It  is  most  painful  to  see  the  growth  of  this  terrible 
development.  It  possesses  not  only  the  frivolous  and  weak,  but 
seems  to  subdue  to  itself  all  the  most  robust  spirits  of  the  existing 
French  Church*  How  fearful  is  it  to  read  that  almost  the  last 
words  of  such  a  man  as  the  Abb^  Desgenettes  were,  ^  La  devotion 
au  saint  et  immacul^  Coeur  de  Marie  est  le  principe  et  le  centre 
de  toute  devotion!'*  But  so  it  is:  this  is  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and 
it  is  stamping  its  revolting  features  on  the  literature,  the 
devotion,  and  the  art  of  Roman  Catholic  France.  Dr.  Words- 
worth, in  his  ^Tour  in  Italy 't  notes  one  instance  of  this 
which  is  too  remarkable  not  to  be  repeated.  The  favourite 
Roman  defence  for  the  whole  system  of  Mariolatry  is,  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  high  honour  paid  to  the  great  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation ;  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  is,  as  it  were,  the 
nimbus  surrounding  the  humanity  of  the  Eternal  Son ;  that  she 
is  never  contemplated  in  the  acts  which  we  condemn  as  separate 
from  Him,  but  always  as  the  shrine  wherein  HE  dwelt  when  He 
deigned  for  our  sakes  to  become  man ;  that  in  this  sense  ^  the 
Glories  of  Mary '  and  such  offices,  with  which  we  reproach  the 
present  Church,  would,  if  our  minds  were  duly  filled  as  theirs 
are  with  the  great  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  be  more  fitly 
termed  the  Glories  of  her  Incarnate  Son.  All  men  whose  minds 
are  properly  endued  with  Christian  charity  will  delight  to  be- 
lieve that  so  indeed  it  has  been  with  many  devout  souls  who 
seem  to  those  without  to  have  drawn  perilously  near  to  creature- 
worship.  Such  an  idea  seems  to  be  stamped  upon  many  of  the 
great  creations  of  the  ancient  painters'  genius.  In  these  the 
Virgin — ^beautiful  and  royal  as  she  is  in  her  simplicity — is  felt 
to  be  the  adjunct  of  the  Divine  Babe.  Wonderfully  is  this  ex- 
pressed in  RaphaeFs  noble  picture  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  Even 
in  that  blaze  of  glory,  the  countenance  of  the  Infant  speaks  of 
commanding  majesty,  that  of  the  Virgin  of  faith  and  supplica- 
tion.    But  it  is  not  only  in  such  vast  creations  of  matchless  genius 

*  'Tie  de  I'AbW  Desgenette*,'  par  M.  Desfossds. 
t  Vol.  ii.  pp.  286. 287. 
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that  this  subordination  of  the  Mother  to  the  Child  is  expressed. 
It  is  the  traditional  rule  of  all  the  earlier  Christian  painters. 
Let  any  one  cast  his  eye  over  the  walls  of  our  own  National 
Gallery,  and  he  will  mark  everywhere  the  same  feature,  running 
through  every  school,  and  more  or  less  distinctly  impressed  on 
every  picture.  He  will  find  it  preeminent  in  Pietro  Perugino, 
Francia,  and  Domenico  Ghirlandajo;  but  he  may  trace  it  as 
essentially  present  in  the  Madonnas  of  Filippo  and  Filippino 
Lippi,  of  Hnturicchio,  of  Marco  Basante,  of  Battista  Cima,  of 
Mantegna  of  Padua,  and  of  Garo&lo.  It  was,  in  short,  then  the 
rule  which  religion  had  imprinted  upon  art.  *  But  now,'  Dr. 
Wordsworth  tells  hs  his  friend,  ^  a  distinguished  French  layman, 
a  member  of  the  InsHiut^  said  to  him,  *now,  you  see,  they  have 
taken  away  the  Divine  Child  from  His  mother's  arms,  and 
they  exhibit  the  Blessed  Virgin  gtanding  as  a  goddess  on  the 
altars  of  our  churches,  with  her  hands  outstretched  towards  the 
people,  as  if  she  alone  were  the  Arbitress  or  the  Dispenser  of  all 
graces  and  favour  to  man,' — ^*  Comme  dispensatrice  de  toutes  les 
graces,"  were  his  words.  •I  observed  this  attitude,'  says  Dr. 
Wordsworth,  ^also  in  the  Maison  Mire  of  the  ^^  Sisters  of 
Charity,"  in  the  Rue  du  Bach,  No.  140.  This  change  has  been 
introduced  since  my  former  visit  in  1854.'* 

What  will  be  the  end  of  this  new  course  on  which  the  Gallican 
Church  has  entered  it  is  most  difficult  to  forecast  Its  imme- 
diate effect,  beyond  all  question,  has  been  to  alienate  from  her,  to 
a  fearful  degree,  the  whole  educated  and  masculine  mind  of  the 
nation.  Who  can  calculate  what  might  not  have  been  the  return 
to  faith  and  worship  in  that  people,  on  whose  whole  character  of 
old  the  lines  of  religious  belief  and  devout  action  were  so  deeply 
marked,  if,  in  the  first  <rreat  reaction  from  the  horrors  of  their 
infidel  Revolution,  the  Church  of  their  fathers  had  stood  before 
them  in  the  simplicity  and  love  of  the  Gospel;  if  she,  with 
God's  words  and  the  ancient  creeds  on  her  lips,  had  shown  them 
how  to  reconcile  reason  and  Revelation,  true  liberty  and  ardent 
Faith  ?  That  opportunity  has  been  let  slip ;  and  let  slip  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  some  of  her  noblest  sons.  Even  of  her  bishops, 
some  foresaw  the  evils  which  this  blind  exaltation  of  the  Papacy 
was  bringing  on  her ;  none,  perhaps,  with  greater  clearness  than 
Monseigneur  Claude-EUppoly te  Clausel  de  Montals,  the  able  and 
venerable  Bishop  of  Chartres,  and  cousin  of  tl\e  eloquent  and 
noble-hearted  Frayssinous,  Bishop  of  Hermopolis.  It  is  touching 
to  find  the  old  man  in  almost  his  latest  publication  mourning 

♦  br.  Wordsworth's  *  Tour  in  Italy,*  vol.  ii.,  p.  287. 
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arer  the  depresied  and  dirided  condition  of  the  Church  which 
he  had  done  to  nmch  to  restore  finom  its  miBS  ;  whilst  it  is  not  a 
little  instractive  to  faid  him  attribute  all  these  evils  to  the  spread 
of  the  iiltnunofitaae  cabal,  'Cabale/  as  he  calk  it,  ^xiombieiisey 
pleine  d'aprete  et  de  vicdence^  qui  s'est  ^blie  i,  Rome  et  cpu  m 
an  grand  nomfare  d'associei  lesidaat  en  France  et  tm  Italie.*  * 
Snch  weeds  may  seem  Strang,  hot  in  his  long  I3e  he  had  sees 
endngh  to  justify  their  use.  Who  can  saj  how  Sax  eren  Ike  over- 
throw of  the  tlumie  of  Louis  Philippe  wasnoty  inagreatmeaaore^ 
to  be  traced  to  die  intrigues  of  ulat  oltim  section?  We  cannot 
fbif^et  the  strange  sight  exhibited  bjao  many  of  the  high  Frendi 
ecclesiastics  at  diat  txouUed  time.  Amongst  the  tsrbolenit 
utterances  of  these  friends  of  revofaition,  no  Toice  was  clearer  in 
its  note  than  that  of  the  then  Archbishop  of  Lyons  (De  BonaU), 
himself  intimately  oonnected  with  the  Jesuts,  who  promised  to 
tbe  clergy,  as  the  result  of  the  Revointaon,  the  liberty  for  whidi 
they  had  so  ofben  thiisted  when  they  contempkted  its  enjojment 
by  Am  Nordi  American  brethren.  Sasely  buniing  wordb  maj 
be  eKCOsed  from  one  who  had  seen  the  acting  of  the  '  Cabal' 
under  so  many  phases^  And  how  sadly  are  all  his  angaries 
of  evil  being  even  now  fulfilled.  The  men  of  Franoe — and 
especially  the  thinking  men  who  nltimaldy  set  &e  geneml  tone  <rf 
cminioa— ^are,  as  a  rale,  severed  frt>ai,  if  not  hostile  to  the  ChnrdL 
If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  go,  as  we  have  gone^  m  the  eariy 
Sunday  morning  to  the  Churches  of  La  Maddeine  or  St  Roch 
ixk  Paris,  and  stay  ti^re  till  the  midday  mass,  and  note  the  pro- 
portion between  the  men  and  the  women  who  have  attended  the 
varioQS  services.  With  all  our  own  dangers — and  we  have  shown 
repeatedly  tiiat  we  are  not  disposed  to  undervahie  them — Ike 
difference  in  tills  respect  between  the  coi^;regations  in  tbe  great 
Parisian  churches  we  have  named  and  those  whidi  assonUe 
evefy  Sunday  morning  in  St  James's  and  St  Gieoige'ai, 
London,  is  most  mailed.  Ererywhere  are  tokens  of  the 
same  fad  The  whole  tone  of  French  literature  exhibils 
a  like  divorce  between  Eterature  and  religion.  As  a  role, 
all  that  is  fresh,  vigorans,  and  powerful  is  nnchiistian;  that 
whid  professes  to  be  religions  is  trashy,  meretricionsy  and 
efeminate.  Here  again  tiie  diiisrence  between  the  two  conntnes 
is  remarkable.  There  is,  as  we  sadly  Joxht,  sweeping  over  ns 
too  a  wave  of  qnbelief ;  the  vial  poured  upon  the  air  has  tainted 
onr  own  atmosphere ;  we  hare  philosc^phers  who  sneer  and  erven 

^  '  Coop  d'onl 'sor  la  Constitation  de  la  B^Iigtoii  CathoUqae,  et  snr  T^tat  present 
de  oette  K^gion  dans  aotre  Franoe,'  p.  5. 
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divines  who  cavil  at  eternal  tniihfl.  Bat,  witli  all  tUs,  tbeie 
sever  was  a  -dnie  in  oar  literary  history  when  the  b^  and 
strongest  writers  were  more  honestly  pervaded  by  an  outspolcen 
feith  in  the  €3iristi«i  revelation.  Only  let  any  one  compare  fhe 
answers  which  have  been  drawn  forth  in  the  two  countiies  by 
the  recent  assaults  upon  the  Faith,  and  he  will  be  able  to  estimate 
the  raarvelloas  difference  whidi  exists  between  ihem. 

What  then  is  to  be  the  future  of  a  Orarch  so  circumstanced? 
More  and  more  alienated  from  lil  the  commanding  thought 
<^  the  nation;  more  and  more  leaning  first  upon  flie  im- 
mediate physical  support  of  the  Imperial  Government  (lAach^ 
howev^  is  now  markedly  averse  to  her  ukramontane  tendencies), 
and  secondly  upon  Rome,  which  is  carrying  on  dcuily  her 
favourite  work  of  denationalising  the  vassal  oommmnon ;  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  mere  parasite  of  the  Papacy — that  Papacy 
itself  to  all  appeazance  in  the  spasms  which,  wHht  thev  lend  it 
lor  the  moment  a  preternatural  and  shocking  strength,  show 
like  the  surest  tokens  and  the  most  immediate  foreruimer  of  a 
coming  dissolution — what,  we  ask,  is  to  be  its  end?  Will  it 
once  8^;ain  be  swept  away  by  scnne  terrible  storm  of  unbelief? 
Are  all  these  evil  symptoms  signs  of  the  approach  of  'diat  day 
of  whidi  it  is  written,  *  When  the  Son  of  Afan  cometh  A^ 
He  find  Isiith  on  ihe  earth?'  Or  is  there  yet  before  it  the 
possitdlity  of  a  mighty  reaction  ?  May  it  be,  ^is  we  have  hinted 
above,  that  Imperialism  will  yet  restore  the  nationality  of  this  once 
noble  Church  ?  If  Dr.  Wordsworth  be  right,  Imperi^dism  owes 
to  it  this  retribution.  He  traces  much  of  the  ultm-Roman  ten- 
dency of  the  present  Gallican  Communion  to— 

'the  inquiatorial  interference  of  {he  State  in  relj^ous  matters,  such  as 
the  erection  of  churches,  which  ace  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  hdtels 

de  ville,  bridges,  prisons,  and  railwayHstations ^  This  patronage 

of  the  Govennnent,  which  dates  from  the  days  of  the  Organic  Articles 
and  Laws  €l£  1802,  has  estranged  the  affeetions  of  tiie  Ghir^  from 
the  Oovernment,  and  has  placed  the  CSiurcb  in  aa  esiNMMrfioiHif  and 
atdMuOkmal  attitude.  It  has  made  it  anti-GalHoan  and  mkNtmmUme. 
It  has  ]|»odueed  a  result  which  wsb  never  anticipated  hf  ISapoleiii  L, 
who  filmed  the  Organic  Artinles,  nor  by  Loais  Philippe,  whose  poliej 
in  Ghureh  matters  was  in  acoosdanoe  with  their  spirit.  It  has  given 
a  predominant  influence  to  the  Papacy  over  the  Frmcb  Cbwrek.  Ji 
has  done  more  for  the  extension  and  triumph  of  Ulteamantanism  than 
could  have  been  effected  by  Hildebrand  himsell*  * 

There  are  not  lacking  signs  whidi  seem  to  show  liiat  amongst 
the  deqp  purposes  revolving  in  ihe  mind  of  the  preaeot  Ensperor 

•  Dr.  Wordsworth's  'Tour/  vol.  ii. p.  2t4. 
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bare  been  tome  which  would  indeed  redress  this  wrong  by  re- 
animating the  national  character  of  the  Gallican  Commnnion. 
But  we  anxiously  ask.  Can  even  he  effect  this  mighty  change  ? 
Can  he  roll  back  the  wrongs  of  years  ?  Can  he  arouse  the  French 
clergy  to  see  that  such  a  course  would  indeed  secure,  not  as  they 
now  speak,  their  ' senritudes,'  but  their  truest  liberties?  Can 
it  be  that  future  Bossuets  shall  arise  within  her,  not  as  now  to 
be  frowned  coldly  down  or  persecuted  even  to  the  death,  but  to 
form,  and  guide,  and  enlighten  the  mind  of  her  own  people ; 
to  reform  her  developments  and  abuses;  to  give  back,  as  he 
would  bia  have  done,  the  communion  in  both  kinds  to  the 
worshipper,  and  a  reasonable  Faith  to  the  inquirer ;  and  to  stretch 
out  the  hand  of  welcome  to  every  e£R>rt  for  the  re*union  of 
Christendom  ?  Is  there  such  a  day  in  store  for  her?  God  grant 
that  it  may  be  so,  and  that  we  may  share  the  benefit :  that  with 
the  two  Keformed  Churches,  linked  in  loving  alliance,  France 
and  England,  the  great  twin  arbiters  of  the  world's  destinies, 
may  contend  together  against  the  Common  Enemy,  and  maintain 
the  Common  Truth. 

One  conclusion,  where  so  much  is  doubtful,  seems,  however, 
inevitable,  and  it  is  this :  that  those  amongst  ourselves  who  are 
lured  away  from  their  fathers'  Church  by  ^e  boasted  profession 
that  they  will  thus  leave  discord  for  unity  are  the  victims  of  the 
very  shallowest  of  impositicms.  The  differences  which  exist 
within  the  English  Church,  and  which  all  wise  and  good  men 
will  ever  seek  to  reduce  in  their  proportions  and  to  clear  of  their 
bitterness,  are  the  expression  of  differences  in  the  mind  oi 
man,  and  must  be  found  wherever  all  liberty  of  thought  is  not 
absolutely  stamped  out  by  the  foot  of  arrogant  assumption. 
The  deep  policy  of  Rome  may  throw  around  these  differences 
such  a  veil  of  authority,  and  such  a  halo  of  devotion,  that  they 
seem  to  have  disappeared ;  but  they  are  just  as  certainly  present 
beneath  the  veil,  and  the  stumbling  steps  of  him  who  enters 
ignorantly  into  the  folds  of  that  mist  will  soon  strike  heavily 
against  them.  He  who  auits  the  liberty  of  the  English  com- 
munion in  order  to  find  in  that  of  Rome  a  perfect  and 
unauestioning  rest  for  his  weary  spirit  will,  unless  he  is  essen- 
tially servile  in  his  nature,  meet  undoubtedly  with  the  heaviest 
disappointment.  He  will  find  that  the  concealed  acting  of 
old  perplexities  is  more  entangling  than  ever  was  their  avowed 
presence,  and  that  he  has  but  iticreased  the  difficulties  of 
believing  when  he  has  substituted  for  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Creeds  of  the  Universal  Church  the  voice  of  an  ultramontane 
director,  requiring  him  to  view  with  equal  faith  the  impostures 
of  La  Salette  and  the  Miracles  of  Christ ;   or  the  Immaculate 
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Conception  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Incarnation  of  the  Lord.  He 
will  have  sheltered  himself  from  the  wind,  but  he  will  have 
fallen  into  the  jaws  of  the  whirlwind ;  or  rather,  to  express  it  in 
the  Prophet's  words,  it  will  be  to  him  '  as  if  a  man  did  flee  from 
a  lion,  and  a  bear  met  him,  or  went  into  the  house  and  leaned 
his  hand  on  the  wall,  and  a  serpent  bit  him;'*  the  end,  we 
fear,  of  many  a  wearied  spirit,  which  for  verj  hopeless  weariness 
stays  in  the  disappointing  shelter  it  chose  so  blindly  from  its 
own  perplexities. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  A  Narrative  of  the  Russian  Military  Expedition 
to  Khiva  under  General  Perofski  in  1839.  Translated  from 
the  Russian  by  J.  Michell.     1865. 

2.  The  Russians  in  Central  Asia.  Translated  from  the  Russian 
by  John  and  Robert  Michell.     London,  1865. 

3.  Invalide  Russe,     1865. 

TO  those  who  remember  the  Russophobia  of  1838*39,  the 
indifference  of  the  English  public  to  the  events  now  passing 
in  Central  Asia  must  appear  one  of  the  strangest  instances  of 
reaction  in  Modem  History.  At  the  former  period  there  was  no 
special  cause  of  jealousy  or  ill-will  between  ffngland  and  Russia. 
On  the  contrary,  as  far  as  the  state  of  Europe  was  concerned, 
Russia  was  regarded  by  us  with  rather  a  friendly  eye.  She  was  the 
great  conservative  power  of  the  West,  and  might  be  expected  to 
render  important  aid  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  order,  by  checking 
the  revolutionary  mania  of  France  and  Germany.  In  the  East,  too, 
it  required  a  very  bold  effort  of  imagination  to  conjure  up  a  sense 
of  impending  danger;  for  at  that  time  Russia  was  hedged  up 
along  her  Asiatic  frontier  by  a  series  of  barriers,  which  promised 
to  prevent — and  which,  indeed,  while  they  lasted,  did  actually 
prevent — any  possible  extension  of  her  territorial  limits  towards 
India.  The  Caucasus  was  then  unsubdued,  and  the  tribes 
inhabiting  that  range  found  occupation  for  above  one  hundred 
thousand  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Czar..  The  Caspian  was  unap- 
proached  by  rail,  and  boasted  of  but  two  solitary  steamers,  which 
timorously  trod  its  waves  and  peered  curiously  into  the  creeks 
and  roadsteads  of  the  Gilan  coast.  Ashoor-ada,  the  island  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Asterabad,  which  is  destined,  perhaps,  . 
one  day  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Northern  Power  to  become  the 
Aden  of  this  inland  sea,  had  been  but  recently  detached  from 
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Persia,  and  wm  tdll  a  naked  aaad^faaiilL  Above  all,  tbe 
boundarjr  of  Rnaaia,  confronting  India,  waa  diawn  Ssom  tbe  Ucal 
Bivesv  nortb  of  the  Caapian,  to  the  old  Mongolian  capital  of 
Semipotarimlc,  or  '  the  Seven  Cities,'  bjr  a  coidaa  af  iotti  and 
Coaaack  oatpoatay  called  tbe  Onenborg  and  Stbenan  Jinea»*  whick 
abutted  on  the  great  Kirgbia  steppe  along  ita  aoctbeni  akiit^ 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  controlled  tbe  tribea  paataiis^  in  tbe 
vicinity,  bot  hj  no  meana  eatablished  tbe  bold  id  Ruaaia  on  tb^ 
pathless,  and,  for  the  most  part,  lifeless  waste. 

A  great  Tartar  empire  which  should  unite  Siberia  witb  the 
fertile  valleys  of  the  Oxua  and  Jazartea,  bad  been  imagined  bj 
the  Ruasian  Czars  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  would 
probably  have  been  realised  either  by  Peter  tbe  Great  or  Cathe- 
rine but  for  tbe  intervening  wilderness  of  the  Kirgfaiat-Kazzaks. 
Extending  for  two  thousand  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  for  one 
thousand  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  impassable,  except  to  a 
well-appointed  caravan,  at  certain  aeaaons  and  along  particular 
tracks,  this  vast  steppe  seemed  to  have  been  placed  by  nature  aa 
a  ^buffer'  between  the  power  of  civilised  Europe,  and  the  weak- 
ness and  barbansm  of  Central  Asia. 

Moieorrer,  at  the  period  in  qneation,  our  Britidh  Indian  empire, 
freed  £or  the  aMiment  from  internal  tfaroea,  and  warming  into 
active  life  under  the  iaflMennr  of  Lord  William  Rcatinck'a  bene- 
ficent administcation,  waa  confined  within  tbe  modeat  limitB  of 
tbe  Sntlej  and  ^  nordi-weatem  deaert;  so  that  m  biroad  zone 
of  above  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  peopled  by  atmagand  inde- 
pendent racea,  intervened  between  the  moat  aortbem  diatricta  of 
India  and  the  most  aonthem  settlements  of  Rnaata.  Yetat  aacb 
a  time,  and  under  circnmatancea  calcnlated  to  inaptre  ao  jnst  a 
cxmftdenoe  in  our  own  position,  the  appeasance  of  a  AuasiaB 
Envoy  at  Cabnl,  and  ibe  advance  of  the  Shab  of  P^xsia  againat 
Herat  in  anapected  oollusion  with  Rnaata,  were  aufficieai  to 
create  a  panic  in  India,  which  shortly  led  ua  into  a  war  witb  the 
Afghans,  the  moat  momentous  that  baa  ever  ooiHtrred  in  the  bia- 
toiy  of  oar  Indian  Empire ;  bodi  in  n^gard  to  tbe  immediate 
aacarifice  which  it  entailei  of  treaauie,  life,  and  bononi^  and  i£31 

*  This  fiunous  line  oomxkenoet  at  Guiiev,  where  tlM  Unl  Biver  deboodies  into 
the  Caspiazk.  It  follows  op  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  Orenbnrg  taaX  Orsk,  and 
then  croBses  by  the  head  ttreams  of  the  Tobol  Biver  to  Trmtska.  From  hence  it 
is  drawn  to  Petro-paolonk  on  the  Ishim,  and  ao  on  to  Omsk  «n  tbe  Irtieh ;  and 
fhun  Omik  it  follows  np  the  left  bank  of  tbe  river  to  Semipolatiask  and  Bnkhtar* 
minsk  on  the  Chinese  frontier.  The  total  measurement  of  the  line  indnding 
sinuosities  is  3860  versts  or  asoo  miles,  and  the  Cossaeks  employed  to  guard  it 
number  over  20,000  men.  K  has  been  often  proposed  to  esect  Ji  flontinaons 
rampart,  like  the  Chinese  wall,  along  the  northern  part  of  the  line,  so  as  to 
connect  Orsk  on  the  Ural  with  Omsk  on  the  Irtish ;  but  no  great  progress  has 
erer  been  made  with  the  work,  and  it  is  now  definitiyelj  abandoned, 
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more  in  regard  to  its  efkcts  on  our  ^  jNrestige,'  from  whidi  we  are 
8tin  snfiering. 

Whether  the  danger  apprehended  to  India  at  this  period  was, 
or  was  not,  imaginary,  is  a  separate  onestion.  Those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  East  believe  tiiat  if  Herat  had  fallen  to 
the  Persian  army  in  1838,  and  if  in  pursuance  of  that  victory 
an  alliance,  which  was  actually  proposed,  had  been  concluded, 
vnider  the  guarantee  of  Russia,  between  ihe  Shah  of  Persia  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Baruckzye  rulers  of  Afghanistan  upon  tiie 
other,  the  efiects  of  such  a  combination  would  have  been  sensibly 
feh  beyond  the  Sntlcg', — die  more  sensibly,  indeed,  that  the 
Calcutta  Government  had  exaggerated  die  impcntance  ef  the 
supposed  hostile  demonstration  against  India,  and  had  made  ite 
sQccess  or  failuue  ^  g^^^y  >s  it  were,  of  British  snpcemacy  in 
the  East  Our  object,  dien,  in  Tecalling  the  panic  of  that  ^tal 
period  is,  not  to  show  that  it  was  wholly  unreasonable,  but  to 
contzast  its  excessive  vidence  with  the  apathy  which,  under 
greatly  aggravated  circumstances,  we  are  now  displaying. 

At  present,  whether  we  regard  the  geograjdiical  extension  of 
ihe  Russian  and  Indian  boundaries,  or  the  mateml  development 
<rf  the  two  Empires,  or  the  political  condition  of  die  countries 
which  still  sepasate  them,  die  gravity  of  the  situation  is  cer- 
tainly mudi  increased.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  gready 
advanced  our  own  frontier.  British  India  has  now  absorbed 
bodi  Sinde  and  the  Pni^ab.  Our  detachm«its  guard  the  passes 
and  occupy  the  valleys  which  indent  the  mountain-chain  fiom 
Peshawer  to  the  Bolan.  The  shadow  of  our  power  still  hoveis 
over  the  more  distant  points  of  Candahar  and  Cabul.  Farther 
eastward,  too.  Cashmere  and  Thibet,  diough  nominally  inde- 
pendent, are  in  reality  mere  outworks  of  hidia,  and  the  bomdary 
of  onr  political  empire  in  this  direction  is  die  Kara-Koram 
xai^e.  KusBia,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  due  course  of  events, 
and  by  her  own  natural  growth,  has  become  much  more  for- 
midable as  a  prospective  lisftitary  power.  Tlie  Cancastts,  after 
half  a  century  of  resistance,  has  been  finally  subdued,  and 
although  powerful  garrisons  may  yet  be  required  for  some  time 
to  come  for  the  military  occupation  of  the  mountains,  still  a  con- 
luderable  portion  of  the  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers  formerly 
employed  in  the  field  against  the  Circassians,  Chichenses,  and 
Daghestanfs  must  needs  have  been  set  at  liberty,  and  thus  ren- 
der^ available  for  new  conquests  in  Central  Asia.  At  die  same 
time  the  material  development  of  Russia  towards  the  East  has 
been  enormous.  A  railway  now  connects  Petersburg  with 
Nijni-Novogorod ;  and  there  are  three  hundred  steamers  plying 
on  the  Volga  between  this  pcdnt  and  the  Caquan.  (Xi  the  Cas- 
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pian  itself  the  steam- vessels  of  all  classes  available  for  purposes 
of  war  number  over  fifty,  and  there  is  besides  a  small  subsidiary 
flotilla  on  the  Aral,  which  is  being  steadily  increased.  The 
geographical  approximation,  however,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant feature  m  this  re^^st  of  Anglo-Russian  relations  in  the 
£ast.  While  England,  in  taking  possession  of  the  line  of  the 
Indus  from  the  seaboard  to  Peshawer,  has  penetrated  on  one  side 
nearly  one  thousand  miles  into  the  *  Debateable  land '  of  former 
days,  Russia,  on  the  other  side,  by  incorporating  the  great 
Kirghiz  Steppe  into  the  empire,  and  substituting  the  Jazartes  for 
the  Siberian  line  of  forts  as  her  southern  frontier,  has  made  a 
stride  of  corresponding  dimensions  to  meet  us ;  so  that,  instead  of 
the  two  empires  being  divided  by  half  the  continent  of  Asia,  as 
of  old,  there  in  now  intervening  between  their  political  frontiers 
a  mere  narrow  strip  of  territory,  a  few  hundred  miles  across,* 
occupied  either  by  tribes  torn  by  internecine  war  or  nationalities 
in  the  last  stage  of  decrepitude,  and  traversed  by  militaiy  routes 
in  all  directions. 

If,  then,  there  was  danger  to  British  India  from  the  attitude 
and  possible  designs  of  Russia  twenty-eight  years  ago,  that 
danger  must  be  increased  a  hundred  fold  at  the  present  day ; 
yet  so  far  from  being  now  betrayed  into  any  paroxysm  of 
alarm,  so  far  from  thinking  of  intervention  in  the  countries 
beyond  our  frontier  in  order  to  arrest  her  progress,  her  pro- 
ceedings fail  even  to  excite  our  curiosity,  and  we  seem,  as  far  as 
the  public  is  concerned,  to  await  the  threatened  contact  of  the 
two  empires  with  supreme  indifference. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  article,  so  singular  a  state  of 
quietude  on  a  subject  of  real  national  importance  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  effects  of  reaction.  No  doubt  the  sense  that 
our  alarm  formerly  betrayed  us  into  errors,  will  account  for 
much  of  the  indisposition  now  shown  even  to  consider  whether 
there  is  danger  or  not,  but  there  are  also  other  influences 
at  work — influences  of  a  loftier  and  more  legitimate  character 
— which   have   contributed,   and   still   contribute,  to  the  same 

*  From  the  most  Borthern  point  of  the  Thibet  fh>otierf  in  the  Kam-Koram 
range  to  the  most  southern  point  of  the  Eussian  frontier  in  the  Thian-shan  range 
OYerlooking  the  upper  valley  of  the  Naryn  River,  the  direct  distance  across  the 
level  plains  of  Chinese  Turkestan  cannot  be  more  than  400  miles.  If  we  adhere, 
however,  to  onr  real  military  frontier,  instead  of  calcnlaUng  from  ^e  point  to 
which  our  political  inflaence  extends,  and  measure  the  road  distance,  the  result 
will  be  somewhat  different.  A  recent  British  "Envoy,  Moola  Abdul-Mejid,  tra- 
velling from  Peshawer  by  Cabul  and  Badakhshan  and  across  the  Pamir  Steppe  to 
the  Jazartes,  found  the  entire  distance  between  Peshawer  and  the  town  of  Kokand 
to  be  1075  miles;  and « even  the  direct  route  by  Bajore  and  Kafferistan  to 
Badakhshan  and  Pamir  which  was  also  followed  by  one  of  the  envoys  from 
Kokand,  does  not  diminish  the  distance  by  more  than  MO  miles, 
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end.  A  considerable  section  of  the  community — a  section 
numbering  in  its  ranks  the  principal  organs  of  the  Press  and 
the  leaders  of  public  opinion,  and  representing  much  of  the 
highest  intellect  and  the  purest  feeling  of  the  age — believes,  and 
proclaims  its  belief,  that  the  extension  of  the  Russian  power  in 
Central  Asia  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  for.  To 
substitute  civilization — albeit  not  of  the  highest  type — for  the 
grovelling  superstition,  the  cruelty,  the  depravity,  the  universal 
misery  which  now  prevail  in  the  Uzbeg  and  Afghan  principalities, 
appears  to  this  class  an  object  of  paramount  importance,  in  regard 
to  the  general  interests  of  humanity ;  of  such  importance  indeed 
as  to  over-ride  any  nice  question  of  right  or  wrong  involved  in 
the  substitution  of  one  rule  for  another,  and  to  throw  entirely  into 
the  shade  any  possible  injury  which  our  political  or  commercial 
interests  may  sustain  in  consequence.  Another  class  of  thinkers, 
who  are  not  prepared  to  cany  their  humanitarian  feelings 
to 'so  extreme  a  length,  believe,  nevertheless,  that  the  less, 
notice  we  take  of  the  pending  Russian  proceedings  the  better. 
They  remember  the  axiom  uttered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the 
Sinde  debate  of  1844,  that  'when  civilisation  and  barbarism 
come  into  contact,  the  latter  must  inevitably  give  way,'  and  they 
believe  therefore  diat,  as  Russia  is  now  fairly  in  contact  with  the 
Uzbegs,  the  extinction  of  the  separate  Governments  of  Khiva, 
Bokhara,  and  Kokand  must  follow  with  the  unerring  certainty  of 
a  law  of  nature.  They  go  further,  indeed,  and  would  regard  any 
interference  on  our  part  to  arrest  the  movement  as  positively  mis- 
chievous ;  inasmuch  as  such  interference  would  not  only  end  in  a 
miserable  failure,  but  would  recoil  upon  ourselves,  by  intensifying 
the  effect  of  the  Russian  advance  in  the  countries  beyond  our 
frontier,  and  by  more  completely  unhinging  the  public  mind  in 
India.  There  are  also,  perhaps,  a  few  who  honesdy  think  that  it 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  British  rule  in  India  that  the 
country  should  be  conterminous  with  Russia,  and  that  for  two 
reasons ;  firstly^  because  we  should  then  have  a  reasonable  and 
responsible  neighbour  with  whom  to  conduct  political  negotia- 
tions, instead  of  hordes  of  fanatical  savages  on  whom  no  reliance 
can  be  placed ;  and  secondly,  because  Central  Asia,  in  a  settled 
ccmdition  and  under  a  European  Government,  would  naturally  be 
a  better  customer,  both  in  regard  to  the  export  and  import  trade 
of  India,  than  the  barbarians  who  now  encircle  our  North- West 
frontier  with  transit  duties  and  prohibitive  tariffs  ;*  who  are  too 

poor 

*  Mr.  Davies,  in  his  Indian  Report  on  the  Trade  of  Central  Asia,  1863,  has 
certainly  given  a  most  formidable  list  of  duties  on  imports  from  British  territory 
into  Kashmir,  the  rates  of  duty  on  aU  our  staple  articles  of  produce  and  manu- 
facture 
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poor  to  purchase  our  manafoctores^  and  too  in^lent  to  tupplj  our 
markets  with  their  own  pioduce.  But  such  reasoaers  leave  entiieljr 
out  of  consideration  that  India  is  a  eompieied  oomitrj,  where  a 
certain  anoont  of  discontent  mast  be  ever  smonldering  which 
wouM  be  fanned  into  a  chvonie  conflagration  by  the  contigni^  of 
a  rival  European  power.  Thej  fovget,  too^  that  although  Rnsria  is 
at  present  friendly  and  pacific,  occupied  whk  internal  vefanBM  and 
disposed,  perhaps^  to  relax  in  our  fiivonr  the  stringency  of  her 
commercial  code,  there  is  no  security  that  snch  feelings  will  be 
of  long  dnnition.  Let  the  adTocatea  of  Rnssian  neighbonrhood 
consider  what  wcmld  be  the  eflfect  on  the  French  position  in 
Algeria,  if  England  were  to  occupy  the  conterminoas  teriitury  of 
MevoccO)  and  they  will  obtain  some  notion  of  oat  piobable 
political  embarrassments  when  coi^ronted  widi  Russia  an  the 
Indus.  Such  a  state  of  things  may  possibly  be  biuught  about  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  and,  when  it  does  arrive,  will  no  doubt  be  met 
by  us  with  fitting  resolution  and  resource,  but  every  En^ishman 
who  has  at  heart  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  country,  should 
pray  that  the  day  may  yet  be  far  distant. 

To  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the  events  now  pasnng^on 
the  Jaxartes,  and  to  determine  the  best  mode  of  meeting,  or 
avoiding,  a  crisis  with  which  diese  events  may  threat^!!  us,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  careful  retrospect  of  Russian  and  English 
policy  in  Central  Asia  since  the  period  of  the  Afghan  war.  This 
retrospect  will  not  be  entered  on  with  any  unfriendly  feeling  to 
Russia.  On  the  contrary,  the  views  which  have  actuated  Russia 
in  her  Asiatic  policy,  during  this  period  of  history,  will  be  given, 
as  far  as  possible,  on  the  authority  of  her  own  officers,  and  will 
be  compared,  in  a  fair  and  candid  q[>irit  of  inquiry,  with  the 
views  which  are  believed  to  have  influenced  England  in  the  same 
matters ;  the  object  being  to  show  how  the  two  systems  of  policy 
have  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  a  just 
aprn-eciation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  juncture. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  career  of  the  Russian  arms  in 
Asia  in  the  early  part  of  the  c^ituiy.  It  is  certain  that  the 
absorption  of  Greorgia,  the  acquisition  of  the  frontier  provinces 
of  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  the  gradual  subjugation  of  the  Kirghiz 
Steppe,  sJthough  cited  by  McNeill  in  his  famous  pamphlet  ^On 

fiietare  varying  from  90  to  150  per'eent.  ad  valorem  (ic«  *  Report,'  p.  32) ;  bat  it 
may  be  doubted  if  a  Russian  tariff  in  the  same  quarter  would  be  more  finrooraUe 
to  us.  Mr.  Lumley,  indeed,  in  his  valuable  Report  on  the  Russian  trade  irith, 
Central  Asia,  says  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  exclude  superior  English  cottons 


to  compete  with  the  native  industry. 
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the  progress  of  Russia  ia  the  East,'  as  proo&  of  her  insatiate 
thirst  of  conquest,  were  amply  paralleled  by  our  own  annexations 
in  India  during  the  same  period.  *  The  law  of  Nature '  abore 
Quoted  was,  in  fitct,  allowed  full  scope  both  in  one  quarter  and 
tne  other;  the  provinces  conquered,  or  annexed,  are  believed 
to  have  benefited  bj  the  change;  excepting^  therefore^  that  a 
certain  mutual  distrust  was  crei^ed  betweea  the  two  European 
powers,,  no  great  evil  arose  from  their  respective  territorial 
extension*  It  is  now  declared  by  Russia  tluU  during  the  te& 
years  antecedent  to  the  Afghan  war,  while  she  was  suspected  of  a 
systematic  policy  of  encroachment  towards  India,  she  was  in 
reality  exclusively  occupied  with  the  consolidation  of  her  hold 
upon  the  Kirghiz  Steppe,  and  with  measures  directed  to  the 
development  of  her  commerce  in  Central  Asia.  Her  proceedinga 
in  Persia— where  she  certainly  encoozaged,  if  she  did  not  insti- 
gate, the  expedition  of  Mahomed  Shah  against  Herat — merely 
aimed,  as  she  asserts,  at  the  improvement  of  her  position  in  that 
country ;  and  the  appearance  of  her  agents  at  the  Uzbeg  Courts  is 
explained  by  the  previous  activity  of  English  agents  in  the  same 
direction. 

In  tracing  out,  indeed,  the  origin  of  those  misunder- 
standings between  the  two  great  powers  which  culminated  in 
the  Afghan  and  Khivan  expeditions,  allowance  must  always  be 
made  for  the  fact  that  they  viewed  their  relative  positions  in 
regard  to  Central  Asia  from  entirely  different  stand^points. 
Russia  maintained,  in  the  first  place,  that  she  had  a  prescriptive 
right  to  the  Khanat  of  Khiva,*  which  she  was  justified  by  the 
law  of  nations  in  seeking  to  realize  whenever  an  opportunity 
offered.  During  the  ISdi  century  five  dif£srent  rulers  of  the 
country  had  proffered  allegiance  to  the  Russian  Emperor*    The 

Jrovince,  indeed,  was  still  viewed  as  the  patrimony  dejwre  of  the 
Lirghizof  the  Little  Horde  who  had  been  Russian  subjects  since 
1730,  and  the  present  Uzbeg  occupants,  whose  rule  only  dated 
from  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  were  regarded  as 
intruders.  The  interference,  therefore,  of  any  other  European 
power  in  the  affairs  of  Khiva  was  almost  equivalent,  in  her 

*  The  Dtrratiye  of  tlie  Russian  Expedition  to  Khiya,  translated  by  Mr.  Michelly 
asserts  tlm  claim  categorieally  in  nomerons  passages.  The  following  is  an 
example  t-^*  Thus,  from  the  rery  commeacement  of  the  eighteenth  centorj  the 
Khiyana  had  chosen  five  Khans  who  were  Russian  snbjects.  In  1700  Khan  Shah 
Ni4z  paid  volnntary  homage  to  Russia;  in  1703,  Khan  Aran-Na'amet  did  the 
same;* from  1741,  Abul  Khair  Khan  and  bis  son,  Nilr  Ali,  both  Rossian  snbjeets^ 
ruled  over  Khiva  till  1750;  and  Khan  Kaip,  another  Russian  subjeec,  held  the 
same  position  from  1770  to  1780.  Hence  arises  the  positive  right  of  Russia  to  the 
Khanat  of  Khiva.  Notwithstanding  this  indisputable  claim  of  Russia  to  Khiva, 
the  Russian  Govemsnent  only  sought  one  thing ;  that  if,  protection  for  the  Russian 
trade  in  Central  Asia,'  &c  &c. 
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estimate,  to  fomenting  rebellion  in  her  own  empire ;  bat  it  was 
not  only  on  the  territorial  question  that  Russia  adopted  a  tone 
which  to  us  appears  extravagant.  She  also  seemed  to  consider 
that  her  geographical  position  gave  her  a  claim  to  the  mooopolj 
of  the  tr^e  of  Cential  Asia,  and  we  accordingly  find  her  officers 
on  all  occasions  resenting  the  proposed  participation  of  England 
in  that  trade  as  an  invasion  of  Russian  rights  which  was  to  be 
opposed  at  all  hazards.  The  successive  travels  of  Moorcroft  and 
Trebeck,  of  Arthur  Conolly,  of  Bailie  Fraser,  of  Alexander 
Bumes,  and  even  of  the  Missionary  Wolff,  seem  to  hare  excited 
the  gravest  suspicions.  *  The  English,'  it  was  said  in  reference 
to  £e  state  of  the  East  in  1835,  *have  great  facilities  for 
strengthening  their  influence  in  Central  Asia,  the  principal 
market  for  the  manufactured  goods  of  Russia,  and  for  doing  her 
serious  damage  by  establishing  reguliair  commercial  relations  with 
that  country.  It  is  only  necessary  indeed  to  allow  the  possibility 
of  the  English  supplying  the  Khivans  and  the  Turcomans,  die 
nearest  and  most  hostile  neighbours  of  Russia,  as  well  as  the 
Kirghiz,  with  arms  and  ammunition,  in  order  to  be  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  counteracting  the  schemes  of  England,  whose 
agents  do  not  even  try  to  conceal  their  hopes,  in  their  published 
accounts,  of  becoming  masters  not  only  of  the  trade  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Hindu-Kush,  but  likewise  of  the  market  of 
Bokhara,  the  most  important  of  Central  Asia.' 

Now  it  is  certain  that  England  has  always  ocmsidered,  and 
does  still  consider,  that  she  is  entitled  to  exercise  a  fair  amount 
of  influence  in  Central  Asia,  and  to  enjoy  a  fair  access  to  the 
markets  of  Bokhara,  and  die  other  markets  of  that  region, 
equally  with  Russia ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  she  has  never 
tuen  any  active  measures  to  assert  or  realise  her  right,  and  that 
the  apprehensions  of  Russia,  therefore,  on  this  score,  which  mged 
her  on  to  an  armed  intervention,  were  altogether  unfounded. 
What  England  really  dreaded  30  years  ago,  and  what  she  had  a 
perfect  right  to  impede  by  all  the  means  in  her  power,  was  that 
Russia  would  gradually  absorb, — or  would,  at  any  rate,  extend 
her  influence,  either  by  treaties  or  by  political  pressure,  over — 
the  independent  countries  intermediate  between  the  Caspian  and 
India,  and  would  thus  complicate  our  position  in  the  latter 
country.  We  may  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  extent,  as  well 
as  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  and  we  undoubtedly  adopted 
very  unwise  measures  for  meeting  it;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  question  the  correctness  of  our  view  in  principle,  nor  is  any 
excuse  required  for  our  having  inaugurated  a  policy  of  resistance 
which  was  strictly  defensive.  If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
mainsprings  of  action  in  the  English  and  Russian  movements  in 
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Central  Asia  from  this  time  forward,  were  a  feeling  of  political 
jealousy  on  the  one  side,  and  a  spirit  of  commercial  rivalry 
on  the  other,  a  light  will  be  thrown  on  much  that  would  be 
otherwise  unintelligiblej  When  Lord  Auckland,  for  instance, 
persisted  in  marching  an  army  across  the  Indus  in  1838,  not- 
withstanding that  the  object  for  which  the  expedition  was 
originally  organised,  the  relief  of  Herat,  had  been  already  accom- 
plished by  the  retirement  of  the  Shah's  forces,  under  the  pressure 
of  our  demonstration  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  was  avowedly  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  Russian  influence  towards  India. 

The  Proclamation,  indeed,  of  November  8,  1838,  stated  that 
the  main  object  of  Lord  Keane's  expedition  was  'the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  barrier  against  schemes  of  aggression  upon 
our  north-west  frontier,'  and  Lord  Auckland  had  really  at  the 
time  very  plausible  grounds  for  his  alarm  ;  for  clouds  appeared  to 
be  gathering  on  all  sides.  Persia  had  been  entirely  alienated  by 
our  interference  to  save  Herat  The  Sirdars  of  Candahar  had 
offered  to  coalesce  with  the  Shah,  if  the  Russian  ambassador  at 
Teheran  would  guarantee  the  arrangement  Dost  Mahomed,  exas- 
perated at  his  treatment  by  us,  had  expelled  Bumes  from  Cabul, 
and  was  ready,  under  the  inspiration  of  Vitkevitch,  to  welcome 
the  agents,  or  even  the  arms,  of  the  Emperor.  Russia  was 
further  known  to  have  been  most  successful  in  coercing  the 
recalcitrant  Kirghiz.  She  had  fairly  broken  ground  against 
Khiva  by  arresting  all  the  Uzbeg  merchants  resident  at  Orenburg 
and  Astracan,  and  her  intercourse  with  Bokhara,  ever  since  the 
mission  of  Mons.  Demaison,  in  1834,  and  the  unaccredited  visit 
of  Vitkevitch  in  1835,*  was  understood  to  be  of  the  most  friendly 

character. 

*  There  seems  to  haye  been  a  strange  fatality  attending  the  movements  of  this 
unfortunate  officer.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  Tisited  Bokhara  in  1835, 
under  instructions  from  the  Goyemor-General  of  Orenburg,  yet  his  official 
character  iras  never  recognised.  In  Mr.  MicheU's  published  work  on  the 
*  Russians  in  Central  Asia,'  p.  4dG,  he  is  spoken  of  as  'the  Russian  traveller 
Vitkeritch,  yrho  visited  Bokhara  in  1835;'  and  in  the  other  work  on  Khiva, 
which  is  not  yet  printed,  it  is  stated  that '  Vitkevitch,  when  sent  in  search  and  for 
the  release  of  two  Russian  prisoners  reported  to  be  amongst  the  Kirghiz,  wander- 
ing on  the  rivers  Irghiz  and  Turgu,  vsat  driven  hy  a  snouMtomi  to  BoWuura,  from 
whence,  however,  he  returned  in  safety.*  It  certainly  must  have  been  a  pro- 
digious storm  to  have  driven  before  it  this  hardy  young  Polish  officer  across  the 
Kara-kum  sands ;  across  the  Jaxartes ;  across  the  still  more  difficult  KiziUknm 
desert,  a  distance  of  at  least  700  or  800  miles  from  the  Irghiz  and  Turgiii  rivers  to 
Bokhara. 

The  biography  of  Vitkevitch,  given  in  the  note  from  which  this  passage  is 
extracted,  is  full  of  interest,  but  we  doubt  its  entire  authenticity,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  closing  scene  of  his  career.  The  Russian  account  says  that,  *  on  the 
return  of  Vitkevitch  to  Petersburg,  at  the  end  of  April,  1839,  he  was  yery  well 
received  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  by  whom  he  was  immediately 
recommended  for  promotion  in  the  Guards,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  an  order  of 
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cliaracter.  What  Lord  Auckland  probably  contemplated  as  the 
result  of  this  menacing  combination,  was  the  immediate  establish- 
inssA  of  a  Russiao  mission  at  Cabul,  and  the  opening  of  friendly 
relations  between  the  Emperor  and  Runjeet  Sin^h,  and  who  shall 
say  that  the  Governor-General  was  in  error  in  judging  that  snch 
a  demonstration,  backed  by  the  whole  weight  of  Mahcmunedan 
Penda,  required  to  be  arrested  by  energetic  measures  of  self- 
defence?  That  the  measures  which  he  did  adoj>t  were  nnsuited 
to  the  occasion,  and  fidled  as  much  from  their  impracticable 
character  as  firom  lamentable  faults  of  execution,  is  a  matter  apoa 
which  history  has  already  pronounced  its  verdict,  and  of  which, 
therefore,  it  is  useless  here  to  re-open  the  discussion. 

Closely  following  on  our  own  occupaticm  of  Afghanistan, 
occurred  the  fiunous  expedition  of  PeroCski  against  Khiva. 
This  expedition  had  been  long  contemplated.  As  a  measure  of 
mere  frontier  police,  and  irrespective  of  all  considerations  of 
external  policy,  it  was  urgently  needed.  With  the  exception, 
indeed,  of  the  claim  of  prescriptive  'suzerainte'  over  Khiva, 
dating  from  the  proffered  allegiance  of  the  old  Kirghiz  rulers^ 
there  was  not  a  single  weak  point  in  the  Russian  bill  of  indict- 
ment The  Uzbegs  of  Khiva,  either  directly  or  through  the 
Turcomans  and  Kirghiz  who  obeyed  them,  had  for  years  <x>m- 
mitted  every  conceivable  atrocity  against  the  Russian  government. 
To  man-stealing  and  raids  upon  die  friendly  Kirghiz  were  added 
the  constantly  recurring  plunder  of  caravans ;  attacks  upon  the 
Russian  outposts ;  burdens  upon  trade,  which  weighed  it  to  the 
ground;  outrages  upon  Russian  subjects  who  ventured  into  the 
country;  indignities  to  the  government;  and  finally  a  systematic 
course  of  agitation  in  the  Steppe,  undertaken  with  a  view  of 
inciting  the  Kirghiz  to  rebellion.  The  provocation,  indeed, 
offered  by  Khiva  was  not  less  complete  as  a  ^  casus  belli '  than 
the  invasion  of  India  by  the  Sikhs^  which  led  to  the  battles  of 
Firoz-shahr  and  Sobraon,  and  terminated  in  our  own  annexation 
of  the  Punjab;  but  curiously  enough,  blending  with  these 
legitimate  grounds  for  hostility,  and  not  improbably  of  snpmor 
weight  in  detennining  the  precise  time  of  attack,  there  was  the 
old  feeling  of  commercial  rivalry  with  England.     Perofski,  it  is 

Knighthood  and  a  sum  in  money.  About  eight  days  after  his  arrival  at  Peterabiug^ 
Yitkevitch  shot  himself,  leaving  behind  Mm  a  short  note,  in  which  he  said  he 
had  burnt  all  his  papers  before  his  death.     The  cause  of  this  smcide  remains 

hidden  up  to  the  present  time.' Tlus  may  be  compared  with  Kaye's 

account  of  the  same  transacUon  (*  History  of  the  Afghan  War,'  toI.  i.  p.  200»  ioot 
note),  in  which  it  is  distinctly  stated,  and  we  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Prince 
Saltykof,  that  Yitkevitch  blew  out  his  brains  and  destroyed  his  papen  in  conse- 
quence of  the  chilling  reception  he  met  with  from  Count  Nesselxtide,  aiMi  the 
convicUon  he  derived  from  it,  that  he  was  to  be  disavowed  and  sacrificed. 
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true,  in  kis  proclamation  ot  November  26,  1839,  merely  stated 
that  one  of  his  objects  was  *to  strengthen  in  that  patrt  of  Asia 
the  lawful  influence  to  which  Russia  has  a  right,  and  which  alone 
can  ensure  the  maintenance  of  peace;'  but  in  &e  Russian 
account  of  the  expedition,  translated  by  Mr.  Michetl,  the  sofe 
point  is  laid  bare,  without  any  attempt  at  diplomatic  glozing. 
The  object  is  there  stated  to  be  *  to  establish,  not  the  dominicm, 
but  the  strong  influence  of  Russia  in  the  neighbouring  Khanots, 
for  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  trade,  and  to  prevent  the 
influence  of  the  East  India  Company,  so  dangerous  to  Russia, 
from  taking  root  in  Central  Asia.'  In  fact,  Russia  desired  to 
redress  the  balance  which  had  been  so  rudely  shaken  by  our 
advance  to  Cabul ;  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  a»  an 
evidence  of  her  morbid  apprehension  both  of  the  designs  and  the 
power  of  England,  she  actually  anticipated,  by  several  months, 
the  previously  arranged  date  for  the  departure  of  the  expedition, 
dreading  lest  in  the  interim  English  agents  should  penetrate  to 
Khiva,  and,  like  Eldred  Pottinger  at  Herat,  should  incite  the 
Uzbegs  to  a  more  determined  resistance.* 

We  cannot  here  afford  space  to  follow  out  the  details  of  the 
expedition.  The  narrative  translated  by  Mr.  Michell,  and  com- 
piled from  official  sources,  is  replete  with  interest,  both  in  a 
military  and  political  point  of  view.  It  is  very  instructive  in  the 
first  place  to  find  tiiat  a  force  of  5000  men  (3000  infantry  and 
2000  cavalry),  with  22  field  guns,  and  4  rocket-stands,  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  the  reduction  of  a  country  which  is  said  to 
have  a  fixed  population  of  about  500,000  souls,  and  to  be  sup- 
ported by  an  eoual  number  of  tributary  nomades.  And  it  speaks 
well  again  for  Russian  providence  and  humanity^that  upwards  of 
lOjOOO  camels  should  have  been  provided  for  the  carriage  o^  the 
camp  equipage  and  the  ordnance  and  commissariat  stores  of  this 
litde  army,  six  months'  rations  for  each  man,  besides  a  liberal 
allowance  of  warm  clothing  and  comforts,  being  carried  with  the 
force ;  although  the  distance  to  be  traversed  was  only  1000  miles — 
about  the  same  distance  as  the  interval  between  Karachi  and 
Cabul — and  the  march  was  not  calculated  to  require  more  than 
three  months,  at  most,  for  its  performance. 

In  real  truth  the  expedition,  considering  the  seascm  selected 

*  The  object  is  thus  stated  in  the  narratiYe  of  the  expedition  to  Khiva.  '  It 
was,  tiierefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  hasten  the  expedition  for  the  panish- 
ment  of  Khiva,  so  as  to  prevent  the  English  from  supporting  the  resistance  of  this 
Khanat  against  Russia,  and  to  anticipate  the  possibility  of  any  other  Central 
Asiatic  r^ers  being  induced  to  join  Khiva  by  means  of  threats  or  promises  of 
reward  that  might  be  employed  by  the  Englbh  agenta'  The  departure  of  the 
expedition  was  originally  fixed  for  April,  1840,  whereas  it  actually  left  Orenburg 
in  November,  1839. 
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for  iti  marcli,  seems  to  have  been  too  well  appointed,  and  to 
have  broken  down  in  consequence.  To  liave  attempted,  indeed, 
to  carry  with  so  small  a  force  an  unwieldy  mass  of  ten  thousand 
camels  across  the  desolate  tract  of  the  Ust-Urt  in  mid-winter, 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  there  was  no  atom 
of  herbage  to  be  seen  for  many  hundreds  of  miles,  argues  the 
most  extraordinary  confidence  in  the  power  of  discipline  to  over- 
come difficulties,  or  the  most  culpable  ignorance  of  the  physical 
features  of  the  country  to  be  traversed.  As  is  well  known, 
Perofski's  force,  after  advancing  into  the  middle  of  the  desert, 
became  completely  crippled,  and  was  obliged  to  retrace  its  steps 
to  Orenburg,  with  the  loss  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  its 
*  mat&nel '  and  men.  The  exceptional  severity  of  the  season  is 
usually  alleged  as  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  failure ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  of 
weather  and  climate,  a  force  composed  as  Perofski's  was  could 
have  crossed  the  steppe  from  the  Emba  to  the  K  hi  van  frontier. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  Indian  General,  of  the  school  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier  or  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  would  probably  have  found 
little  difficulty  in  pushing  across  the  waste,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  friendly  Kirghiz,  a  succession  of  flying  columns,  equipped  in 
the  lightest  manner  consistent  with  safety,  and  capable  of  holding 
their  ground  after  reaching  the  cultivated  land  until  a  sufficient 
force  had  been  concentrated  for  an  offensive  movement  in 
advance ;  so  that  we  do  not  consider  the  problem  of  the  Russian 
subjugation  of  Khiva  by  a  direct  movement  either  from  Oren- 
burg or  Orsk  to  be  at  all  solved  by  Perofski's  failure. 

There  are  officers  still  living  who  were  on  the  point  of  starting 
for  General  Perofski's  camp— where,  however,  they  would  hardly 
have  been  very  welcome  visitors — when  the  report  of  the  Russian 
discomfiture  first  reached  the  English  head-quarters  at  Cabul ; 
and  they  well  remember  that  the  news  was  received,  not  with 
exultation,  but  certainly  with  a  feeling  of  intense  relief;  for  we 
were  then  preparing  to  occupy  Syghan,  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Hindu  Kush,  and  a  further  advance  on  Bokhara,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dislodging  Dost  Mahomed  and  his  son  Acbar  Khan, 
was  being  much  canvassed ;  so  that  it  really  seemed,  as  Baron 
Brunnow  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  the  then  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  *  that  the  Sepoy  and  the  Cossack  were  about 
to  meet  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus ;'  and  a  collision  of  this  nature, 
although  not  unpleasing  to  the  army,  was  viewed  by  sober  diplo- 
matists almost  with  dismay ;  since,  however  it  might  have  ter- 
minated, it  could  not  fail  to  bring  on  an  irretrievable  complication 
of  our  relations  with  Central  Asia. 

So  impressed,  indeed,  were  our  authorities  at  this  time  with  a 
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sense  of  the  importance  of  preserving  tlie  independence  of  the 
Uzbeg  principalities,  in  order  to  prevent  the  contact  of  Russian 
and  English  power,  that  everj  effort  was  made  to  remove  those 
grievances  which  had  drawn  the  Russian  hostility  upon  Khiva, 
Bud  which  might  at  any  moment  involve  Bokhara,  and  even 
Kokand,  in  a  similar  danger.  Stoddart  had  been  originally  sent 
to  Bokhara  by  McNeill  on  the  retirement  of  the  Persian  army 
from  Herat  in  the  summer  of  1838,  upon  an  errand  of  this 
nature.  He  was  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Amfr  to  liberate 
the  Russian  prisoners  still  held  in  captivity  by  his  subjects,  and 
to  abstain  from  any  other  provocation,  either  through  unjust 
exactions  upon  trade,  or  through  the  encouragement  heretofore 
held  out  to  the  Turcomans  to  pursue  their  kidnapping  practices 
upon  the  Caspian  and  along  the  Orenburg  line,  by  permitting 
the  purchase  of  Russian  slaves  in  the  Bokhara  Market  G>nolly, 
who  followed  in  1840,  had  general  instructions  of  the  same 
nature  in  regard  to  the  Khanats  of  Khiva  and  Kokand,  to  which, 
however,  he  superadded  a  certain  philanthropic  policy  of  his 
own ;  for  being  naturally  of  an  enthusiastic  nature,  and  having  a 
confidence  in  the  force  of  a  just  cause,  which  the  Uzbeg  character 
liardly  justified,  he  seriously  proposed  to  bind  the  respective 
Governments  of  Khiva,  Kokand,  and  Bokhara,  by  a  tripartite 
obligation  to  each  other,  to  abandon  the  slave-trade  altogether, 
and  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  both  with  the  Russian  and  the 
Persian  Governments.  It  was  in  Khiva,  however,  that  the 
danger  of  a  renewed  Russian  intervention  appeared  especially 
imminent,  since  the  grievances  which  had  led  to  the  late  attack 
remained  unredressed ;  and  thither  accordingly  were  successively 
despatched  by  Major  Todd,  Envoy  at  Herat,  the  British  officer 
nearest  to  the  scene  of  action,  his  two  assistants,  James  Abbott 
and  Richmond  Shakespeare.  James  Abbott  appears  to  have 
exceeded  his  instructions,  which  only  referred  to  the  liberation 
of  the  Russian  slaves,  and  to  have  given  just  cause  of  umbrage  to 
a  friendly  Power,  by  proposing,  after  the  fashion  of  the  days  of 
Malcolm  and  Elphmstone,  that  Russians  should  be  permanently 
excluded  from  the  province,  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  England  being  suggested  as  a  reward  for  thus  breaking 
with  the  common  enemy.  Of  course  any  such  extreme  measures 
were  repudiated  as  soon  as  reported  to  head-quarters,  and  the 
Mission  of  Richmond  Shakespeare  was  undertaken  mainly  to 
repair  Abbott's  mistake.  Shakespeare,  however,  arriving  at 
Khiva  at  a  very  favourable  moment,  when  the  Khan  had,  for 
the  first  time,  begun  to  realise  the  extent  of  the  danger  he  in- 
curred in  continuing  to  brave  the  power  of  Russia,  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  the  long-pending  restoration  of  the  slaves,  and 
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himself  escorted  the  liberated  band,  numbering  four  Kundred 
men,  from  Khiva  to  Oienborg.  Now  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  anything  in  diese  proceedings  injuzioas,  or  even  derogatcsj, 
to  Rnssia.  Widi  the  exception,  indeed,  of  Abbott's  oDauthoris^ 
overtares,  there  was  nothing  that  a  friendly  Power  might  not 
with  perfect  propriety  have  undertalcen  in  relation  to  its  Ally ; 
yet  Russia  todk  giievoas  oSence  at  the  whole  train  of  negotiatiofL 
She  seemed  to  consider  that  the  interposition  of  Ei^laad  in  her 
behalf  was  almost  an  insult;  that  she  was  humiliated  by  accept- 
ing  of  any  favour  at  our  hands;  and  she  thus  refuses  to  the 
present  day  to  admit  that  she  was  indebted  to  Shakespeare's 
intercession  for  the  recovery  of  her  kidnapped  subjects.*  The 
extreme  sensitiveness,  indeed,  which  she  has  betrayed  upon  this 
subject  can  only  be  explained  by  her  pretension  to  exclusive 
relations  with  Ae  Uzbeg  principalities,  both  commercial  and 
pditical ;  a  pretension  which  of  course  has  never  been  recognised  . 
by  Ekigland,  and  which  it  may  yet  be  of  national  importance  to 
ns  distinctly  to  disavow. 

Among  the  many  curious  revelations  in  Mr.  MichelTs  Tolome 
on  Khiva,  there  is  <me  of  unusual  interest  at  the  present  time 
from  its  bearing  on  passing  events.  It  is  stated  to  have  been 
determined  by  the  Emperor,  in  the  event  of  Perofski's  complete 
success,  not  to  bring  the  country  under  the  direct  jurisdiction 
of  Russia,  but  merely  to  rule  vicariously  through  a  Kiighiz 
nominee.!     There  are,  it  appears,  several  families  among  the 

Kirghiz-KazzaikS 

*  Mr.  Kohlewein*  who  wis  Secretary  to  General  Ignatiers  Mission  to  Khhra.  m 
1858,  thai  refers  to  Peroftki's  ExpeditioD.  '  The  expedition  if  hich  numbered  5000 
mem  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  Khan  to  his  senses,  though  temporaiilj.  In 
the^ommer  of  1840  he  releMed  all  the  Rmssian  prisoners  Shakeqieaxv^  an 
English  officer,  who"  had  arriTed  at  Khiva  from  Cabal  in  1839,  undertook  to 
conduct  the  prisoners  to  Russia;'  (' Russians  in  Central  Asia,*  p.  549) ;  andinastili 
more  disparaging  spirit,  Mr.  MWrnril's  second  Tolome  says,  *  Both  Uteae  agents 
(Abbot  and  Shakespeare)  strore  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Bussian  affidn  with 
KhiTa ;  especially  Shakespeare,  who  wished  to  take  credit  for  the  rdease  of  tibe 
Busnan  prisoners.  These,  however,  prior  to  his  arrival  at  Khiva,  had  been 
collected  and  registered  by  the  Russian  Comet  AitoC'  Now  Shakespeare  wis 
doubtless  favoni^  by  eiroamstanees,  but  still  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  indi- 
vidnal  energy,  tempered  by  discretion,  that  the  Russian  prisoners  were  allowed  to 
leave  Khi^a ;  and  ne  is  fully  entitled  therefore  to  the  credit  of  having  efieeted 
their  liberation. 

t  It  seenu  that  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  aa 
an  Expedition  to  Khiva ;  and  that  the  Emperor  on  March  24,  1839,  approved  of 
the  following  measures  which  had  been  recommended  by  the  Committee. 

'  1.  To  commence  at  once  the  organisation  of  an  expedition  agaiast  Khiva,  and 
to  establuh  the  necessary  depots  and  stations  on  the  route  without  delay. 

'  2.  To  conceal  the  real  object  of  the  expedition,  which  should  be  given  out  as  a 
scientific  expedition  to  the  Aral  Sea. 

*  3.  To  postpone  the  departure  of  the  expedition  until  after  the  aettlenent  of 
English  matters  in  Afghanistan,  in  order  that  the  iafloence  and  impression  of  the 
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Kiigtiiz-Kazz^s  of  the  Little  Horde  dependent  upon  Russia 
which  ckim  to  be  of  the  ^  White  bone,'  as  lineal  descendants  of 
Jenghiz  Khan,  and  these  families,  which  had  supplied  Governors 
to  ihe  Khivan  tesritory  in  the  last  century,  still  retain  a  powerful 
hold  on  the  respect  and  veneration  of  the  Nomades.  If  one  of 
these  Saltans,  then^  combining  ihe  requirement  of  undoubted 
fidelity  to  the  Emperor  with  an  hereditary  claim  on  the  affections 
of  the  Khivans,  had  been  raised  to  the  *  White  felt'  (^  Vambery's 
Travels,'  p.  387),  it  would  have  been  a  wise,  and  probably  a 
successful,  soluti(m  of  the  difficulty ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  have 
secured  to  Russia  the  full  advantage  of  political  supremacy  with- 
out the  expense  or  the  danger  of  a  permanent  military  occupa- 
tion. And  arguing  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  it  may 
thus  fairly  be  inferred  that,  should  the  Russian  arms  in  Central 
Asia  attain  that  dominant  position  which  is  promised  by  their 
hitherto  unchecked  career,  there  is  reserved  for  all  the  three 
Uzbeg  States  an  intermediate  stage  of  tributary  dependence  upon 
Russia  under  Kirghiz  rulers,  b^ore  their  final  incorporation  in 
the  empire. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  demonstrations  and  counter 
demonstrations  of  the  great  European  Governments  powerfully 
afiected  the  Uzbegs.  Bokhara  had  ever  been  less  inimical  to 
Russia  than  the  sister  States  of  Khiva  and  Kokand.  While  she 
continued,  indeed,  to  overtax  Russian  trade,  and  even  held  Rus- 
sian subjects  in  slavery,  she  still  kept  up  an  appearance  of  friend- 
liness, and  despatched  frequent  Envoys  to  St.  Petersburg.  It 
thus  happened  that,  in  compliance  with  an  urgent  appeal  from 
the  Ameer,  who  was  seriously  alarmed  at  die  position  of  the 
English  in  Cabul,  a  singularly  well-appointed  Russian  Mission 
found  itself  at  Bokhara  in  1842.  The  real  object  of  this  Mis- 
sion— ^which  was  presided  over  by  Colonel  Butenef,  and  which 
numbered  amongst  its  members  Mons.  Nic.  de  Kfaannikof,  who 
was  even  llien  an  accomplished  Orientalist,  together  with  Leh- 
mann  the  naturalist,  and  special  ofiicers  for  the  contemplated 

BoBsian  proceedings  might  have  more  ireight  in  Central  Asia ;  and  that  Enghind, 
in  conaequenoe  of  her  own  oon<pietl8,  migjht  no  longer  ha^e  any  oroand  for  calling 
on  the  Russian  Government  for  explanations.  On  no  aeeoont,  however,  to  delay 
the  expedition  later  than  the  spring  of  1840. 

*  4.  in  the  event  of  the  expedition  terminating  snccessfhlly,  to  replace  the  Khan 
of  Khiva  hy  a  trostworthy  Kaxs^k  Sultan ;  to  establish  order  and  secority  as  fkr 
as  possible ;  to  release  all  the  prisoners  and  to  give  full  freedom  to  the  Bossian 
trade. 

'  S.  To  assign  425,000  silver  mbles  and  12,000  gold  dneata  for  the  expenoes  of 
the  expeditien.' 

It  is  further  curious  to  compare  the  estimated  expences  of  the  Russian  expedi- 
tion, which  are  here  given  at  about  70,000/.,  with  the  actual  expences  of  our  own 
Afghan  expedition,  amomiting  from  first  to  last  to  about  15,000,0001.  sterling.  ^ 
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mining  and  exploring  operations, — was  to  repair  the  damage 
caused  by  Perofski's  failure.  Bokhara,  in  fact,  was  to  be  made, 
through  political  influence,  to  subserve — ^though,  perhaps,  in  a 
minor  degree — the  same  purpose  in  regard  to  Russia,  as  Afghan- 
istan had  been  made  to  subserve  in  regard  to  British  India,  bj 
military  power ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  if  all  had  gone  on 
smoothly  at  Cabul,  that  Butenef  might  have  succeeded  iq  his 
object  But  storms  were  now  gathering  around  that  city,  and 
the  effect  at  Bokhara  was  to  involve  English  and  Russians  in  a 
common  disgrace.  No  sooner,  indeed,  was  the  news  of  the 
murder  of  Bumes  and  Macnaghten  and  the  insurrecticm  at 
Cabul  known  at  Bokhara,  than  Stoddart,  and  ConoUy,  who  had 
recently  joined  him,  were  consigned  to  a  rigorous  imprisonment, 
from  which,  after  months  of  suffering,  they  were  led  forth  to 
public  execution ;  while,  the  necessity  of  Kussian  mediaticm  or 
support  having  passed  away  with  the  danger  of  an  English  inva- 
sion, Butenef  was  in  the  mean  time  dismissed  with  studied  dis- 
respect, and  the  various  proposed  arrangements  which  were  *  to 
strengthen  Russian  influence,  and  to  develop  Russian  trade  in 
this  part  of  Asia,'  were  one  and  all  scattered  to  the  winds. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  Mr.  Micbell's 
miscellaneous  volume  is  the  11th  chapter,  containing  M.  Zalesoff*s 
account  of  the  diplomatic  relations  between  Russia  and  Bokhara 
from  1836  to  1843.  The  narrative  of  Col.  Butenef 's  mission,  in 
1841,  is  of  especial  interest,  for  it  not  only  places  us,  as  it  were, 
behind  the  Russian  scenes  during  the  most  eventful  phases  d 
our  own  Afghan  occupation,  but  it  also  presents  us  with  a  report 
by  an  eye-witness  of  many  details  relating  to  the  captivity  of 
Stoddart — ^that  most  melancholy  episode  of  a  period  fraught  with 
error  and  misfortune — which  were  before  but  imperfectly  known 
to  any  of  us,  and  which  are  now  for  the  first  time  rendered 
accessible  to  the  ordinary  English  reader.  That  the  Russian 
Government  had  throughout  exerted  itself  to  the  utmost  to  obtain 
Stoddart's  release  has  been  frequently  stated  on  the  best  authority, 
and  that  Col.  Butenef  would,  on  his  arrival  at  Bokhara,  cany  out 
his  renewed  instructions  on  this  head  with  loyalty  and  firmness, 
was  no  more,  perhaps,  than  might  be  expected ;  butj  the 
terms  in  which  the  Russian  envoy  notified  his  success  to  his 
colleague  at  Khiva  are  entirely  new  to  us,  and  deserve  to  be 
specially  recorded,  because  they  convey  a  spontaneous  and  most 
favourable  tribute  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  British  officer, 
a  tribute  indeed  all  the  more  striking,  that  the  two  agents, 
representing  adverse  systems  of  policy,  must  necessarily  have 
regarded  each  other  with  feelings  of  official  mistrust  *  Lieut- 
Colonel  Stoddart,'  says  the   Russian  envoy,  in   his  Report  to 

Nikiforofi 
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Nikiforof,  at  Khiva,  ^a  very  clever,  well-educated,  and  agreeable 
man,  has,  to  my  great  pleasure,  been  removed  this  day  to  the 
bouse  we  occupy ; '  and  in  this  house,  as  the  honoured  guest  of 
the  Russian  mission,  did  Colonel  Stoddart  dwell  for  a  period  of 
two  months,  during  which  time  he  was  at  any  moment  at  liberty 
to  have  taken  his  departure  to  Orenburg.*  Lord  Clanricarde, 
indeed,  our  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  had  urged  him  to 
adopt  this  mode  of  escape  from  the  country ;  but  a  nice — most 
persons  will  say  an  exaggerated — feeling  of  honour  forbad  him  to 
acQuiesce.  It  was  inconsistent,  he  thought,  with  the  dignity 
of  England,  and  consequently  with  his  own  duty  as  a  British 
officer,  that  he  should  owe  his  liberation  to  the  intercession  of  a 
foreign  Government  He  preferred  to  wait  until  the  British 
Government  could  interfere  directly  in  his  behalf;  but  that 
opportunity  never  occurred.  In  the  middle  of  November,  as 
already  stated,  he  was,  on  receipt  of  the  Cabul  news,*  a  second 
time  thrown  into  prison,  and  although  the  sojourn  of  the  Russians 
at  Bokhara  was  prolonged  till  the  following  April,  they  never 
again  could  obtain  access  to  the  English  prisoners,  nor  exert  any 
influence  on  their  fate.  During  the  latter  part  of  their  stay, 
indeed,  they  were  even  apprehensive  of  sharing  Colonel  Stoddart's 
captivity. 

For  several  years  subsequent  to  the  Afghan  war  there  was  a 
lull  in  Central  Asia.  Nikiforof  had  visited  Khiva  at  the  same 
time  that  Butenef  had  been  despatched  to  Bokhara,  and  they  had 
both  sought  to  place  the  Uzbeg  States  under  treaty  obligations  to 
Russia ;  but  the  moment  was  not  propitious.  A  year  later,  that 
is  in  1842, — ^while  <  the  avenging  army '  was  doing  its  work  at 
Cabul,  Colonel  Danilevski  made  anodier  attempt ;  and  on  this 
occasion  he  succeeded  in  concluding,  for  the  first  time,  a  direct 

*  Mr.  Kaye,  whose  chapter  on  the  Bokhara  tragedy  is  one  of  the  most  thriUmjg 
portions  of  his  classic  work  on  the  Afghan  war,  was  evidentlY  not  aware  of  this 
intimacy  between  Uie  Russian  and  English  envoys ;  the  only  evidence,  indeed, 
which  he  ooold  obtain  on  the  sabject  was  the  statement  of  a  serrant  that  '  There 
was  an  ambassador  at  this  time  fnm  the  Russian  Government  at  Bokhara,  who 
came  twice  to  see  the  English  gentlemen  who  also  visited  him.'    (*Af|^han  War,' 


vol.  ii.  p.  506).  We  may  also  notice  a  discrepancy  between  the  dates  pven  by  the 
two  antnorities  for  the  commencement  of  Stoddart  and  ConoUy's  capuvity,  which 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  embarrassing.  Kaye,  calcalatinff  f^om  Conolly's  letter  of 
March  11, 1842,  which  is  stated  to  be  the  8drd  day  of  tne  captivity,  shows  that 
<  the  two  officers  most  have  been  thrown  into  prison  about  the  17th  of  December; 
wliereas  Butenef  would  antedate  the  event  by  at  least  a  month ;  but  in  truth  the 
Knssian  dates  are  not  only  irreconcilable  with  the  English  dates,  but  with  each 
other ;  for  Butenef  reports  in  one  letter  that '  Conolly  was  arrested  on  his  arrival 
at  Bokhara  in  October,'  whilst  in  other  Reports  he  says  that  the  Amir  only 
returned  from  K^kaiwl  on  November  7 ;  and  that  he  then  promised  the  Russian 
envoy,  before  the  arrest  of  the  British  officers,  that  they  should  accompany  him 
back  to  Russia.  These  perhaps  are  small  points,  but  they  are  important  as  tests 
of  trustworthiness. 

treaty 
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trealy  between  Rastia  and  Khiva.  The  preciae  terma  of  the 
Danilevski  treaty  are  nowhere  given,  but  it  is  uodeivtood  to  have 
provided  Ibr  tiie  dne  protection  of  die  Rutnan  tiade;  far  an 
entire  cessation  of  slave-dealing,  and  for  restraining  the  Turoo- 
mans,  Kara^Kalp^Lks,  and  Soat^m  Kirghiz  from  all  imoads  oo 
the  Russian  territory  or  noiestation  of  Rossian  subjects ;  and  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  until  Russia,  five  years  later,  prooseded 
to  establish  a  military  station  on  the  Sir-Daria,  or  Jasartes,  and 
thus  undertook  to  exercise  a  ccmtrcd  over  tribes,  hitfaerto 
dependent  upon  Khiva,  the  Uzbegs  of  the  Oxus  observed  with 
sufficient  fidelity  the  stipulations  that  had  been  imposed  ob  tbem. 
Dcuing  this  same  period,  too,  commenced  diat  internecine  conflict 
between  Kokand  and  Bokhara,  which,  up  to  the  present  tinse, 
has  raged  with  varjring  intensity,  and  in  mose  ways  than  one  has 
fikcilitauted  the  Russian  advance. 

We  hare  now  arrived  at  a  point  in  the  recmt  hialoiy  of 
Central  Asia,  where  a  more  careful  reooid  must  be  observed 
of  facts,  and  a  more  careful  conakkration  must  be  given, 
both  to  motives  and  results,  than  have  been  attempted  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  inquiiy.  It  was  in  1847,  oontenpcnaneonsl  j 
widi  our  final  conquest  of  the  Punjab,  that  the  curtain  rose  on 
the  aggressive  Russian  drama  in  Central  Asia,  which  is  not  jet 
played  out.  Russia  had  enjoyed  the  nominal  dependency  of  the 
Kirghiz-KazE^Lks  of  the  Little  Horde,  who  inhabited  die  western 
division  of  the  Great  Stefqie,  since  1730 ;  bat  except  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Orenburg  line  she  had  little  veal 
control  over  the  tribes.  In  1847-48,  however,  she  erected  dunee 
important  fortresses  in  the  veiy  heart  of  the  Steppe;  the  Kara- 
butak  and  Ural  forts  en  the  Irghiz  river,  intermediate  betwetia 
Chsk  and  the  Aral  Sea,  and  the  Orenburg  Fort  on  the  Tmgai 
river,  where  the  great  caravan  route  from  the  Jaxartes  Ufurcates 
to  Orsk  and  to  Troitska.  These  important  woiics,  the  only 
permanent  constructions  which  had  been  hitherto  attempted  aouth 
of  the  line — excepting  tfie  Mangishlak  Fort,  on  the  Caiman,  and 
the  Emba  and  Ak-Bulak  entrenchments  thrown  out  as  supports 
to  the  expedition  against  Khiva,  and  afterwards  abandoned — 
enabled  Russia  for  die  first  time  to  dominate  the  western  portion 
of  the  Steppe,  and  to  command  the  great  routes  of  communica- 
tion with  Cmtral  Asia ;  but  the  Steppe  forts  were  after  all  a 
mere  means  to  an  end ;  they  formed  iiie  ccmnecting  link  between 
the  old  frontier  of  the  empire  and  the  long-coveted  line  of  the 
Jaxartes,  and  simultaneously  therefcnre  with  their  erection  arose 
the  fortification  of  Raimsk,  near  the  embouchure  ef  the  river, 
subsequently  called  Aralsk,  or  *  the  fort  of  the  Aral,*  and  now 
bearing  the  official  designation  of  fort  No.  1. 
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In  the  manifesto  which  Russia  has  lately  presented  to  the 
various  Courts  of  Europe  in  explanation  of  her  Central- Asian 
policy,  she  has  traced  with  some  ingenuity  the  successive  steps 
hy  which  a  civiliaed  Government,  in  contact  with  nomadic  tribes, 
Hiay  b^  compelled  to  advance  in  the  mere  interests  of  order, 
and  without  any  aggressive  tendency  whatever.  She  undertakes 
to  show  that  the  teiritory  inhabited  by  a  migratory  population  is 
an  impossible  frontier  for  a  fixed  Government ;  t^t  diere  is  no 
resource  indeed  but  to  push  on,  until  a  point  is  reached  where  the 
limitary  nations  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  social  organization 
to  admit  of  definite  relations  being  established  with  them.  The 
argument  seems  to  be  made  for  the  occasion,  rather  than  to  be  of 
general  application,  and  is,  besides,  strained  to  an  extreme  point 
to  furnish  the  required  ground  of  justificaticm.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  occupation  of  the  valley  of  the  Jaxartes  may 
have  been  judged  by  die  Emperor  Nicholas  to  be  indispensable 
to  the  due  development  of  Russian  power  in  Centml  Asia,  and 
indeed  it  is  well  known  that  this  has  been  the  traditional  creed 
of  the  empire  since  the  days  of  Ivan  Vasilevitdi ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  admit  that  the  southern  skirt  of  the  Great  Steppe  is 
in  reality  a  more  defensible  barrier  against  aggression  than  the 
northern  skirt;  and  it  is  really  pushing  die  prerogative  of 
civilisation  to  an  absurd  extent  to  pretend  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  legitimate  exercise  of  trade,  or  in  the  genersd  interests  of 
humanity,  to  assume  the  government  of  2,500,000*  independent 
Kirghiz.  At  any  rate  the  recent  British  annexations  in  India, 
which  are  alluded  to  in  the  manifesto  as  parallel  cases,  repose 
avowedly  on  very  diffi3ra[it  grounds,  the  Punjab  having  been 
forfeited  in  retrifantion  For  the  invasion  of  our  territory  by  the 
Sikhs,  and  the  treachery  of  the  Amfrs  having,  as  it  was 
always  maintained,  led  to  their  expulsion  from  Sinde. 

*  H«Bil)oldt  in  bis  '  Asie  Centnle/  torn.  ii.  p.  129,  note  2,  has  collected  and 
compwred  all  tlie  most  reliable  evidenoe  with  re^id  to  the  strength  of  the 
Kirghiz  population,  and  the  result  of  his  calculation  is  a  total  of  2,400,000  for  the 
9Lggre^Xe  of  the  tribes  in  1843.  In  this  estimate,  however,  he  includes  the  Kara- 
Kirghiz,  or  Bnruts,  whom  he  ^rsists  in  regarding  as  a  portion  of  the  Great 
Horae,  thoogh  the  ^Russians  have  condo&yely  shown  that  no  smch  oomiexion 
exists.  In  collating  the  English  and  Russian  accounts  of  Turkestan  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  apply  the  name  of  Kaszdk  alone  to  the  Kirghiz  of  the 
three  hordes,  called  by  the  Risrians  Kirghiz-Kaisak ;  and  that  when  we  speak 
of  the  Kiri^hiz  wo  mean  the  Barata,  or  Kaia-Kir^iiz,  usually  named  by  the 
Russians  OikokamenL  It  is  worth  observing,  too,  that  the  Kipchdks,  who, 
acoordine  to  Yamb^ry,  confirmed  as  he  is  by  the  reports  of  the  recent  English 
eavoys,  mm  the  most  inflaenthil  section  of  the  Kokaad  commnaity,  are  bimlly 
mentioned  hy  the  Russians  as  an  independent  body ;  in  ^Mt,  Valikhanoff  asserts 
C  Russians  in  Central  Asia,'  p.  103)  that  the  Kipch^ks,  together  with  the  Nairoans 
and  Kit&is,  havv  to  a  great  extent  become  incorporated  with  the  Kara-Kirghiz, 
or  Biruta.    See  also  p.  89  for  the  common  origin  of  the  Kipeh&ks  and  Kiit^iiz. 
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Before  tracing  the   Russian  progress  up  the  course   of   the 
Jaxartes  it  may  be  as  well  to  glance  at  the  previous  condition  of 
this  country.     At  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  Kara-Kalpaks 
(or  ^ black   bonnets'),    then   a   very   powerful   tribe,  who    had 
proffered  their  allegiance  to  Russia  at  an  earlier  period  (1723), 
and  had  furnished  a  ruler  to  Khiva,  Khan  Kaip,  a  Sultan  of  the 
*  white  bone,'  in  1770,  pitched  their  tents  on  both  sides  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  river,  and  were  regarded  as  masters  of 
the  region.     The  Kirghiz  ojf  the  Little  Horde,  who  were  Russian 
subjects  in  name,  though  certainly  not  at  that  time  m  reality, 
gradually  dispossessed  the  Kara-Kalpaks,  and  these  Kirghiz  were 
in  their  turn  subjugated  by  the  Uzbegs  of  Kokand,  who,  between 
the  years  1817  and  1847,  erected  a  series  of  forts  along  the  river 
from  Turkestan  as  Iqw  down  as  the  64th  degree  of  longitude,  from 
whence  they  levied  black  mail  on  passing  caravans,  and  exacted 
tribute  from  all  the  nomads  in  the  vicinity.     The  Khivans,  too^ 
who  had  always  claimed  a  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  country 
adjoining  the  Aral  and  intermediate  between  the  mouths  of  th^ 
Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus,  established,  in  1846,  a  strong  position  on 
the  Kuvan-Daria,  one  of  the  chief  southern  arms  of  tne  Delta  of 
the  Jaxartes,  which  took  the  name  of  ^  the  Fort  of  Khoja^Niaz,* 
from  its  first  Governor,  and  which  besides  commanding  the  two 
routes  through   the   Kizil-kum   (or  *  red-sand')  desert,  leading 
respectively  from  the  Russian  frontier  to  Khiva  and  Bokhara, 
also  effectually  controlled  the  Kirghiz  in  their  migrations  to  the 
south  of  the  river.     When  the  Russians,  therefore,  by  direction 
of  General   Obruchev,   Governor-General   of    Orenburg-,    first 

Slanted  their  foot  on  the  Jaxartes,  both  the  Khivans  and  the 
lokandis  at  once  took  the  alarm  and  .commenced  a  series  of 
desultory  hostilities,  sometimes  against  the  Russian  detachments 
traversing  the  Steppe  from  Orenburg  and  Orsk,  sometimes  against 
the  Kirghiz  who  assisted  their  advance.  In  fact,  from  this  time, 
Danilevski's  treaty  of  1842  must  be  considered  to  have  been 
virtually  abrogated,  the  Khivans  on  the  Kokand  frontier 
resorting  to  every  sort  of  opposition  short  of  an  open  declaration 
of  war. 

In  the  meantime  the  Russian  progress  was  necessarily  slow. 
Notwithstanding  the  support  afforded  to  troops  crossing  the 
Steppe  from  the  Orenburg  line,  by  the  Ural  Fort  upon  the  Irghiz, 
there  was  still  a  tract  of  considerable  difficulty  to  the  southward 
of  that  point,  and  skirting  the  north-eastern  shores  of  the  Aral, 
across  which  all  the  Russian  convoys  and  detachments  must 
necessarily  pass  in  their  onward  march  to  the  Jaxartes.  This 
tract  has  been  hitherto  but  very  imperfectly  understood.  By  some 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be  almost  impassable :  by  others  it  has 
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been  deemed  so  easy  as  to  be  called  *  the  highway  to  India.'  In 
reality  the  road  across  it  is  in  no  way  comparable,  either  in 
length  or  in  difficulty,  to  the  desert  portion  of  any  of  the  other 
Steppe  routes,  leading  to  Khiva  westward  of  the  Aral,  or  more 
to  the  eastward  to  Fort  Perofski  or  Tashkend.  The  Kara-kum, 
or  '  black  sands,'  which  enclose  the  Aral  to  the  north-east,  are 
not  traversed  on  this  line  from  north  to  south,  but  are  merely 
skirted  on  their  western  border,  and  the  worst  part  of  the  road, — 
the  only  really  bad  part  indeed — is  its  lower  portion  which  crosses 
the  saline  Steppe  from  the  extreme  corner  of  the  Aral  to  the  bed 
of  the  Jazartes.  The  utmost  extent,  moreover,  of  this  difficult 
portion,  bordering  the  Kara-kum  Desert,  is  under  two  hundred 
miles;  and  even  here,  according  to  the  Russian  description  of 
the  route,  translated  by  Mr.  M ichell,  *  wells  exist  at  every  stage 
in  sufficient  numbers  for  the  supply  of  considerable  caravans.'* 
While  therefore,  owing  to  the  limited  supply  of  water  and  to  a 
general  scarcity  of  forage  along  the  entire  route,  it  may  be  held 
to  be  impassable  to  any  large  number  of  troops  marching  in  a 
united  body,  there  would  not  seem  to  be  any  serious  hindrance  to 
the  passage  of  detachments  of  moderate  strength ;  and  in  fact  it 
is  along  this  track,  which  is  everywhere  practicable  to  wheeled 
carriages,  that  have  passed,  not  only  the  troops,  supplies,  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  stores  belonging  to  the  Russian  field-force  and 
garrisons  now  serving  on  the  Jaxartes,  but  also  the  boilers,  iron 
plates,  machinery,  and  heavy  armament  of  the  steamers  and  vessels 
of  war  that  were  put  together  at  Fort  Aralsk. 

Simultaneously  with  the  erection  of  the  fortress  of  Aralsk  the 
Russians  prepared  to  launch  a  small  flotilla  which  might  occupy 
the  sea  of  Aral  and  facilitate  the  further  ascent  of  the  Jaxartes. 
Three  small  vessels,  accordingly,  which  were  built  at  Orenburg 
and  afterwards  taken  to  pieces  and  transported  overland  to  the 
Jaxartes,  first  carried  the  Russian  flag  upon  this  inland  sea  in 
1847-48.  They  were  followed  in  due  course  by  two  iron 
steamers,  which,  being  constructed  originally  in  Sweden,  were 
then  passed  on  in  pieces  via  Petersburg  to  Samara,  on  the  Wolga, 
and  ultimately  to  Aralsk,  where  they  were  put  together  and 
launched  in  1852 ;  the  total  cost  of  the  two  vessels,  including 
their  conveyance  to  the  Jaxartes  and  the  salaries  of  the  artisans 
employed  in    constructing  them,  amounting  to  no  more  than 

*  'Rvssiaiif  in  Central  Asia,'  p.  310.  In  tracing  the  routes  and  marclies 
described  in  Mr.  Micheirs  work,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  ditUnguifih  between 
the  Ural  Fort  or  Uralsk,  on  the  Irghiz,  and  the  Aral  Fort  or  Aralsk  near  the 
month  of  the  Jaxartes ;  for,  throughout  the  work  in  question,  the  orthography  of 
Aralsk  is  employed  for  both  positions  indifferently.  See  particularly  pp.  340» 
370,  and  391. 
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7400Z.  Having  thus  prepared  a  tecoodarj  faaae  of  lome  strengdi 
on  the  Sea  of  Aral,  xtussia  proceeded  to  pat  in  execodon  her 
great  scheme  of  occttpjing  the  lower  portion  of  the  yalle j  of  the 
Jaxartes,  her  avowed  object  being  to  establish,  in  the  first  place, 
a  line  of  fortresses  along  the  river  as  fi&r  as  ike  point  where  the 
Kara«tau  range  sinks  into  the  desert,  and  fitmi  thence  to  supply 
other  links,  either  along  the  old  frontier  of  the  Chii  or  hj  the 
more  southern  line  of  the  Talas,  which  shocdd  connect  the 
Jaxartes  chain  with  the  eastern  settlements  abont  the  Issi-kuL 
In  this  arrangement  she  profiessed  to  recognise  no  territorial 
encroachment,  as  her  own  Kirghia  already  camped  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  Chii  had  been  adopted  long 
previously  as  the  southern  frontier  of  die  Steppe;  but,  never- 
theless, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Uzbegs  of  Kokand,  who  were 
then  in  possession  of  the  great  river,  considered  the  lUMsian 
approach  as  a«direct  invasion,  while  d^  despair  of  the  Khivans 
on  the  southern  bank  found  vent  in  their  piteous  exchmatioos 
that  ^  if  the  Russians  were  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  ^F-Daria 
with  them  they  could  no  longer  exist' 

The  principal  fort  on  the  Jaxartes,  which  had  been  ccBistructed 
by  the  Kokandis  in  1817,  and  had  ever  since  dominated  the  river, 
was  named  Ak-Mesjed  (or  the  ^  White  Mosque  ').*  It  was  situ- 
ated at  the  distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles  boBi  the  month 
of  the  river,  and  in  Uzbeg  ei^imation  was  a  place  of  very  con- 
siderable strength.  The  first  offensive  movement  of  the  Russiaiw 
was  a  reconnaissance  in  strength  against  this  place,  an  expedition 
being  organised  for  the  purpose,  the  details  of  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  military  reader  with  a  very  high  cminion  of 
Russian  daring.  That  a  small  detachment,  indeed,  of  rour  hun> 
dred  men,  with  two  field-pieces,  should  have  been  sent  fbr&  into 
an  unknown  country,  and  have  been  directed  to  penetrate  to  a 
distance  of  220  miles  firom  their  base,  with  no  support  in  the 
interval,  and  liable  to  be  attacked  at  any  point  of  ue  march  by 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy,  would  have  been  considered 
an  act  of  foolhardincss,  had  not  the  expedition  been  crowned  with 
signal  success.  The  detachment  being  unprovided  with  heavy 
guns,  or  scaling  ladders,  was  unable  indeed  to  capture  the  inner 
citadel  of  Ak-Me^ed,  which  was  defended  by  stout  mnd  wsdls, 

*  In  the  Russian  maps  and  geographical  papeiB  this  place  is  umally  called 
Ak-Meshed,  which  is  nonsense.  M&shed  signines  *  the  place  of  martyrdom,*  being 
the  loeatire  noon  of  the  root  ahahadf  to  witness,  and  the  name  tiios  Teir  properly 
applied  to  placet  like  Nejjef^  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  All*  MJtthed  in 
Khorasian,  where  the  Imam  Baca  was  martyred,  &c. ;  but  Me^id  (from  whence 
the  corrupted  forin  of  Mosque)  simply  means  *  the  place  of  wocship^'  bdog  tk«  loea- 
tive  noun  of  the  root '  sc^fadf  *  to  bow  down/  or  *  make  obeisance^'  and  is  thas  of 
much  more  general  application. 
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twenty  feet  higli ;  but  it  made  a  complete  recomiaissance  of  the 
locality,  destroyed  and  burnt  all  the  outer  works  and  buildings, 
and,  on  its  return-march,  demolished  three  auxiliary  forts  which 
the  Kokandis  held  lower  down  the  river.  The  temper  of  the 
enemy  having  been  thus  tried,  and  found  to  be  far  from  formid- 
able, in  the  summer  of  the  next  year,  1853,  a  second  ecpedition- 
ary  column,  amounting  to  1500  men,  with  ten  pieces  of  artillery 
and  three  mortars, — ^being  part  of  a  much  larger  f<»rce  which  had 
been  sent  from  Orenbui^,  especially  for  the  redaction  of  the 
Jaxartes  valley, — marched  again  from  Aralsk  up  the  river,  sup- 
ported on  this  occasion  by  ^e  steamer  ^  Perofski.'  When  the 
column  reached  Ak-Mesjed,  the  place  was  found  to  have  been 
so  'much  strengthened  since  the  reconnaissance  of  the  previous 
year,  as  to  be  only  assailable  by  regular  approaches.  The  first 
battery  was  accordingly  erected  on  July  5th,  and,  after  three 
weeks'  labour,  a  covered  sap  having  been  run  across  the  ditch, 
and  a  breach  effected  by  i^ringing  a  mine,  the  place  was  stormed 
and  taken  by  assault  on  the  37th  of  the  month ; — 230  bodies  of 
the  Kokandis,  which  were  counted  in  the  ditch  and  about  the 
breach,  testifying  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  defence.  At  the  same 
time  that  Ak-Mesjed  was  captured,  a  small  detachment  from  the 
Russian  column  took  and  destroyed  the  fort  of  Julek,  one  hun- 
dred versts  higher  up  the  river ;  and  this  was  the  extreme  point 
of  the  Russian  advance  for  the  nfext  eight  following  years.  The 
object  of  the  Russians,  indeed,  seems  to  have  now  been  to  conso- 
lidate their  position,  which  at  first  was  far  from  secure,  instead 
of  attempting  further  conquests.  For  some  months  after  the  loss 
of  Ak-Mesjed,  repeated  efforts  were  made  by  the  Kokandis  to 
recover  the  place ;  and  on  one  occasion  (December  14,  1853),  a 
pitched  battle  was  fought, under  the  walls  of  the  fort,  in  which  the 
Kokandis  were  said  to  have  lost  two  thousand  men.  The  Khivans 
also, — without  avowedly  breaking  with  the  Russian  authorities, 
— from  the  fort  of  Khcja-Niaz,  which  flanked  the  Russian  line, 
were  ccmtinually  threatening  the  detached  forts  between  Aralsk 
and  Ak-Mesjed,  until  at  length  General  Perolski  (in  1857) 
deemed  it  necessary  to  send  a  detachment  to  destroy  the  fort. 
Even  the  Bokharians,  although  at  war  with  Kokand,  showed 
great  dissatisfaction  at  the  Russian  advance.  But  the  most  serious 
impediment  to  further  progress,  which  assailed  Russia  at  this 
time,  was  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Steppe.  A  Kirghiz  leader  of 
the  name  of  Izzet  Kutebar,  an  hereditary  robber,  threw  the  whole 
country  into  disorder  from  the  Orenburg  line  to  the  Aral ;  and, 
for  five  years,  from  1853  to  1858,  set  at  defiance  all  the  Russian 
efforts  to  capture  or  expel  him.  During  this  interval,  too,  the 
exhaustive  effects  of  the  Crimean  war  were  felt,  even  at  such  a 
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remote  point  as  the  Jaxartes,  and  Russia  was  only  too  well  satis- 
fied to  hold  her  ground,  without  provoking  the  further  active 
liostilities  of  the  Uzbcgs.     Instead  of  extending  her  line  of  forts, 
therefore,  she  merely  gave  them  a  fresh  distribution  with  a  view 
to  their  better  mutual  support     Fort  Aralsk  was  thus  transferred 
to  a  more  convenient  position,   at  the  point  where  the  Cazala 
branch  of  the  Delta  left  the  river,  and  was  officially  named  Fort 
No.  1,  retaining,  however,  in  the  country  its  more  correct  geogra- 
phical title  of  Cazala,  under  which  name  it  will  now  be  found  at 
the  passage  over  the  Jaxartes,  in  all  the  itineraries  leading  from 
Orenburg,  either  to  Khiva  or  Bokhara.*     A  second  fort,  called 
"No.  2  (originally  Fort  Karmakchi),  connected  Cazala  with  Ak- 
Mesjed,  which,  under  the  Russian  rule,  took  the  name  of  Fort 
Perofski  in  honour  of  the  Governor-General  of  Orenburg,  who 
in  1853  sent  the  famous  expedition  against  it      Above  Fort 
Perofski,  also,  another  position  was  established  as  late  as  1861, 
at  the  old  Kokandi  settlement  of  Julek;   and  it  is  these  four 
fortifications  only,  which  form  at  the  present  day  the  Russian 
line  of  posts  along  the  desert  portion  of  the  Jaxartes  valley.     It 
must  be  remembered,  indeed,  that  the  physical  features  of  this 
river  are  somewhat  remarkable.     Watering  with  its  numerous 
affluents  in  the  upper  part  of  its  basin  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
delightful   countries  in  the  world,  and  fringed  throughout  its 
course  with  the  richest  cultivation,  it  debouches  below  the  town 
of  Turkestan  upon  a  saline  steppe,  and  its  character  becomes 
entirely  altered.     Where  the  banks  are  high,  a  thin  belt  of  jungle 
alone  separates  the  river  from  the  desert ;  where  they  are  low, 
inundaticms,  forming  reedy  lagoons   and   impassable   morasses, 
spread  for  hundreds  of  miles  over  the  face  of  the  plain ;  in  the 
intermediate  portions  alone,  where  the  banks  admit  the  river  over 
the  adjacent  lands  at  the  time  of  flood,  but  cut  off  the  supply  of 
water  at  other  seasons,  is  there  at  present  much  cultivation  or 
pasturage.     In  such  positions  the  lands  are  said  to  be  still  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,   the  irrigating  waters   overlaying  the  surface 
with  a  rich  alluvial  loam,  which,  in  combination  with  the  saline 
soil,  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  agriculture.   Whether 
Russian  engineering  science,  by  a  skilful  management  of  the 
waters  of  the  river,  will  be  able  to  conquer  the  general  sterility 
of  the  adjoining  steppe  to  any  appreciable  extent  remains  to  be 
seen ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  all  history  the  lower  basin  of  the 
river  has  been  regarded  as  an  irreclaimable  desert,  the  town  of 
Otrar,  the  scene  of  the  great  Timour*s  death,  and  situated  a  short 

*  See  for  instance  the  pamphlet  published  last  year  by  the  Italian  silk  mer- 
chants, relating  their  captivity  at  Bokhara.     Pp.  4  and  5. 
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distance  from  Turkestan,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arjs  with  the 
Jaxartes,  being  the  last  inhabited  place  in  the  descent  of  the  river 
towards  the  Aral.*  The  Emperor  Baber,  indeed,  who,  as  the 
king  of  the  country  and  a  man  of  singular  intelligence,  ought  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  its  geography,  states  positively 
that  '  the  river  is  wholly  swallowed  up  in  the  sandy  desert  below 
Turkestan,  and  disappears.' 

We  must  now  briefly  trace  the  march  of  events  to  the  eastward. 
It  was  not  merely  in  the  country  of  tlie  Littl^  Horde  that  Rus- 
sian power  had  been  making  its  way  since  Perofski's  expedition 
of  1839.  Similar  success  had  attended  the  efforts  made  from 
the  Siberian  line  to  bring  under  control  the  Kirghiz  of  the- 
Middle  Horde  in  the  northern  division  of  the  Steppe,  and  of 
the  Great  Horde  around  Lake  Balkash.  The  Russian  occupa- 
tion, however,  of  Zungaria  or  the  Trans-Ui  region,  as  it  is  usually 
called  by  them,  to  the  south-east  of  Lake  Balkash,  is  of  quite 
recent  date.  Fort  Vemoe,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Mongolian  city 
of  Almaty,  was  founded  in  1854,  and  the  extension  of  the  line  to 
the  westward,  by  Kastek  and  Tokmak'to  the  Uzbeg  fort  of  Pish- 
pek,  was  only  gradually  effected  between  that  time  and  1862. 
Vemoe  is  one  of  those  military-agricultural  colonies  which  Russia 
provides  for  her  veteran  soldiers,  and  which,  wherever  they  can 
be  planted,  imder  favourable  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate, 
give  so  much  solidity  to  the  frontier.  Between  four  and  five 
thousand  colonists  were  here  congregated  at  the  outset,  and  their 
numbers  have  since  much  increased,  as  the  two  great  commercial 
routes  from  Kokand  to  Kulja,  west  and  east — and  from  Kashgar 
to  Semipolatinsk,  south  and  north — cross  each  other  at  this  point 
and  thus  attract  traders  to  the  spot  In  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Yernoe  and  Lake  Issi-kul,  which  is  immediately  to  the  south,t  the 

Russians 

♦  Admiral  Boatakoff  of  the  Russian  Navy,  already  well  known  to  geographers 
for  his  admirable  survey  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  in  1849-50,  recently  submitted  to  the 
Soci^t^  Imperiale  G^graphique  de  Russie  (December  2,  1864)  a  most  interesting 
report  of  nis  ascent  of  the  river  Jaxartes,  for  a  distance  of  1505  versts,  above 
1000  miles,  fVom  its  embouchure  to  the  vicinity  of  Taskkend.  He  was  unable  to 
ascend  higher  on  account  of  the  exhaustion  of  his  fiiel,  but  understood  that  the 
river  contmued  navigable  for  several  hundred  miles  further  on.  Admiral  Bonta- 
kofi's  tracing  of  the  river,  verified  throughout  by  astronomical  observation,  is 
beinff  now  published  at  St  Petersburg. 

t  Lake  Issi-kiil  (or  *the  warm  lake')  has  attracted  much  interest  in  modern 
times,  from  the  singular  fact  that  in  the  famous  Catalan  Map  of  1374,  which 
gives  the  caravan  route  pursued  by  the  Genoese  traders  from  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Caspian  «D  China,  an  Armenian  monastery  is  noticed  to  the  north  of  the  lake, 
apparently  in  the  position  of  Almaty  (the  modem  Fort  Vemoe),  which  is  said  to 
contain  the  body  of  St.  Matthew.  Modem  criticism  is  not  disposed,  in  de£iult  of 
other  evidence,  to  recognise  this  isolated  settlement  of  Armenian  monks  at  a  dis> 
tance  of  nearly  3000  nules  from  Echmiadzin,  but  no  other  reasonable  explanation 
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Russians  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Kara-Kirghiz  or  Buruti  ^ 
(usually  named  by  the  Russians  Dikokameni) ;  but  neither  from 
this  tribe,  whose  wanderings  extend  from  Fort  Vemoe  over  the 
whole  Kokand  territory  to  Badakhsban,  nor  from  the  Kirghiz  of 
the  Great  Horde,  who,  throughout  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
steppe,  are  a  good  deal  mixed  up  with  the  Buruts,  was  any  serious 
opposition  experienced  in  the  establishment  of  the  authority  ot 
Russia  in  this  remote  and  almost  unknown  region.  Her  officers, 
combining  the  zeal  of  explorers  with  the  national  passion  for 
fresh  acquisition,  surveyed  and  mapped,  and  took  possession,* 
until  the  frontier  of  the  empire  attained  in  one  direction  the  crest 
of  the  Tian-shan  or  *  Celestial  Mountains '  overlooking  Chinese 
Turkestan,  and  abutted  in  another  upon  the  line  of  forts  with 
which  the  Kokandis  had  tesselated  their  north-east  border. 

According  tQ  the  original  programme  which  Russia  had  put 
forth,  the  work  of  reconstruction  was  now  complete  without  any 
further  dislocation  of  territory.  As  her  position  had  been  con- 
solidated to  the  East  by  the  settlement  of  Kopal,  Fort  Vemoe, 
and  Kastek,  between  the  Chinese  border  and  die  Kokandi  out- 
post of  Tokmak  on  the  Chii ;  and  as  a  chain  of  forts  had  been 
also  constructed  to  the  west,  along  the  Jaxartes  from  the  Aral  to 
Julek,  it  merely  remained  to  establish  a  cordon  of  outposts  along 
the  valley  of  the  Chu,  which  should  connect  these  two  flanking 
portions  of  the  frontier  together,  in  order  to  possess  the  great 
desideratum  of  a  continuous  military  line  to  the  south  of  the 
Steppe,  in  substitution  of  the  old  Siberian  line  to  the  north.  It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected,  however,  that  Russia  would  remain 
content  with  the  arid  and  inhospitable  line  of  the  Chii,  when,  at 
a  short  distance  to  the  south  beyond  the  Talas,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  Chii,  and  along  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Karatdii 

has  been  offered  of  the  old  Spanish  notice.  We  wonld  suggest,  however,  that  the 
monastery  alluded  to  was  Buddhist  and  Thibetan,  similar  to,  or  perhaps  identical 
with,  that  visited  by  Semenoff  in  1857  at  Alma-Arassan,  near  the  southern  shore 
of  the  lake,  where  he  found  *  inscriptions  in  Thibetan  characters  still  in  excellent 
preservation.'  (See  *  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,*  voL  xxxi.  p. 
362.) 

•  A  series  of  very  excellent  papers  on  the  geography  of  this  part  of  Asia, 
by  Semenoff,  Golubef,  Abramof,  and  Veniukof,  have  been  translated  from  the 
Hussiau  by  J.  Michell,  Esq.,  and  published  in  Uie  31st  and  32nd  volumes  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society's  Journal ;  and  others  of  still  greater  interest  remain 
untranslated.  The  travels,  indeed,  of  WilyaminowSermow  (written  by  Michell 
as  Veliaminof-Zemof),  who  appears,  from  the  extracts  in  Mr.  Lumley's  Trade 
RepKort,  to  have  visited  most  of  the  cities  of  Kokand ;  and  the  routes  by  which 
Valikhanoff— the  Russianised  Kirghiz  whose  adventures  form  the  most  curious 

Sortiou  of  Mr.  Michell's  volume — passed  to  and  fro,  between  the  Thian-shan 
lountains  and  Kashgar,  would  be  of  surpassing  interest  at  present  to  the  English 
reader.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  also,  that  we  shall  be  favoured  with  an  English  version 
of  Boutakoff*8  survey  and  map  of  the  Jaxartes. 
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and  Boroldai  ranges,  a  chain  of  forts  were  ready  to  her  hand, 
which  the  Kokand  is  had  constructed  to  protect  their  own  frontiers 
from  invasion  firom  the  Steppe,  and  to  curb  the  predatory  Kirghiz. 
These  fortresses,  indeed,  bearing  the  name  of  Suzak,  Cholak- 
Kurgan,  Avliata,*  Merke,  and  Pishpek,  were  so  conveniently 
situated  for  the  Russian  purpose  as  almost  to  invite  attack. 
Although  nearly  isolated  from  support,  in  no  case  did  they  sur- 
render without  a  struggle.  At  Pishpek,  indeed,  in  October, 
1862,  and  at  Avliata  early  in  1864,  the  garrisons  offered  a  most 
determined  resistance;  but  eventually  they  one  and  all  suc- 
cumbed to  the  Russian  power.  Even  this  advanced  position, 
however,  did  not  now  satisfy  the  Russian  requirements.  The 
line  within  the  Talas  was  still  too  near  the  desert  It  failed  also 
to  furnish  the  troops  with  sufficient  supplies,  and,  above  all,  it 
did  not  circumscribe  the  unruly  Kirghiz  tribes  who  had  sought 
refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Kara-tail  and  Boroldai  moun- 
tains. The  Russians,  therefore,  seem  to  have  now  laid  aside  all 
further  scruple;  and  having  already  cleared  away  in  1&G0-6I 
the  two  intermediate  outposts  of  Yaili-Kurgan  and  Din-Kurgan, 
which  the  Kokandis  had  erected  beyond  the  last  Russian  settle^ 
ment  of  Julek,  to  cover  the  approach  to  the  town  of  Turkestan, 
they  boldly  continued  their  advance  up  the  valley  of  the  great 
river,  so  as  to  include  within  their  frontier  the  ranges  north  of 
Kokand,  and  intervening  between  that  fertile  region  and  the  desert. 
The  bulwark  of  Kokand,  on  this  side,  was  the  town  of  Hazret-4- 
Turkestan,  so  called  from  the  tomb  of  a  famous  saint,  other wij>e 
known  as  Khoja  Ahmed ;  t  ^nd  this  place  surrendered  to  the 
Russians  early  in  lb64.  The  Kokandis  then  fell  back  on  their 
next  defensible  position,  Chemkend,  a  city  about  100  ven&ts 
in  the  rear,$  which  they  proceeded  to  fortify  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  and  from  whence  they  directed  a  series  of  attacks  on  the 
Russian  outposts,  intended  to  impede  their  further  advance.  la 
repelling  such  attacks,  the  Russians  assert  that  they  were  led  on 

*  This  name  is  usually  written  in  the  maps  Avli^-Ata,  bat  in  the  Rnssian  official 
papers  it  appears  as  a  single  word,  Avliata.  It  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
Taraz  or  Talas,  which  was  the  most  westerly  point  laid  down  by  the  missionaries 
Arochi,  Espigny,  and  Hallerstein,  in  their  astronomical  survey  of  Turkestan,  coo- 
ducted  under  the  orders  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  in  1755. 

*"  t  The  Russians  usually  name  this  place  Atret  for  Hazret;  but  Hazret  or  Hazrot 
Sultan  is  merely  a  title  of  honour  which  was  borne  by  the  &mous  Sunt,  Khoja 
Ahmed,  who  was  buried  at  Turkestan.  Turkestan  is  constantly  mentioned  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Baber,  as  the  chief  place  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  bcycud 
Ferghaneh  and  on  the  confines  of  the  desert ;  but  the  name  is  not  old,  and  is  nut 
found  in  the  Arabic  geographers. 

^  t  Chemkend  is  also  a  new  name,  the  town  having  apparently  risen  into  uofe 
since  the  time  of  Baber.  The  chief  place  of  this  very  fertile  district  was  anciectl  v 
Seiram,  which  is  now  stated  to  be  a  mere  village. 
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to  the  town  of  Chemkend  itself,  the  capture  of  which  in  the 
month  of  October  closed  the  campaign,  and  placed  them  in 
command  of  one  of  the  richest  districts  of  the  provinces,  a  dis- 
trict, indeed,  which  the  *  Invalide  Russe '  describes  from  the 
official  reports  as  *  le  grenier  de  toute  la  contree  entre  le  Tchou 
et  le  Syr-Daria/, 

So  grave  a  violation  as  this  invasion  of  Kokand  and  capture 
of  its  chief  cities  involved  of  the  principles  on  which  Russia  had 
hitherto  professed  to  be  acting,  and  which  merely  regarded  the 
strategic  requirements  of  her  southern  frontier,  could  not  fail  to 
attract  the  serious  consideration  of  England,  interested — and  very 
properly  so-^'as  we  always  had  been  in  the  preservation  of  the 
independence  of  the  Uzbeg  states.  The  circular  letter,  already 
alluded  to,  which  was  in  November  last  addressed  to  the  '  Lega- 
tions and  Embassies  of  the  Russian  Emperor  in  Foreign  Countries,' 
and  which  professed  to  place  before  Europe  in  its  true  light  the 
Asiatic  Policy  of  Russia, — this  letter,  although  somewhat  gran- 
diloquently expressed,  was  nevertheless  to  a  certain  extent  re- 
assuring ;  for  it  explained  how  the  late  territorial  acquisitions  had 
been  brought  about  '  by  imperious  necessity,'  and  in  opposition 
to  the  wish  of  the  Emperor ;  and  it  further  asserted,  wit&  cate- 
gorical precision,  that  the  expansion  of  the  empire  in  Central 
Asia  had  now  reached  its  limit.  The  only  unsatisfactory  part  of 
the  explanation  was  the  doubt  which  it  seemed  to  imply,  whether, 
in  spite  of  the  best  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, the  peace  of  the  East  was  not  liable  to  be  compromised  at 
any  moment  by  the  indiscreet  or  over-zealous  conduct  of  a  mili- 
tary commander. 

There  will  probably  be  abundant  opportunity  in  the  sequel  for 
testing  the  value  of  Prince  Gortchakoff 's  Circular ;  indeed  the 
prosecution  of  the  Kokand  campaign  during  the  present  year  has 
already  furnished  an  instructive  commentary,  having  completely 
stultified  the  Russian  assurance  of  a  finality  of  conquest.  The 
peroration  of  Prince  Gortchakoff 's  Circular,  however,  is  so 
important,  and  is  so  likely  to  become  the  subject  of  future 
reference,  that  we  make  no  excuse  for  quoting  it  in  extenso : — 

'  En  effet,  la  ligne  primitive  do  nos  frontieres  le  long  de  la  Syr- 
Daria  jusqu'au  fort  P^rovsky  d*un  c6t6,  et  de  Tautre  jusqu'au  Lac 
Issyk-Koul,  avait  rinconv^nient  d'etre  presque  k  la  limite  du  desert. 
EUe  ^tait  interrompue  but  un  immense  cspace  entre  les  deux  points 
extremes ;  elle  n'offrait  pas  assez  de  ressources  a  nos  troupes,  et  laissat 
en  dehors  des  tribus  sans  cohesion  avec  lesquelles  nulle  stabilit<S  n'etait 
possible. 

'  Malgr6  notre  repugnance  h  donner  a  nos  frontieres  une  plus  grande 
etcndue,  ces  motifs  ont  et6  ossez  puissants  pour  dd terminer  le  Gou- 
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Teamement  Imperial  ^  ^tablir  la  oontiniiit^  de  cette  ligne  entre  le  Jjbc 
Issyk-Eoul  et  la  STivDaria,  en  foriifiant  la  ville  de  Tcbemkend,  reoem- 
ment  occupy  par  nous. 

'  En  adoptant  cette  ligne  nous  obtenons  nn  donble  r^snltat ;  d'nn 
c6t6,  la  contr^e  qu'elle  embrasse  est  fertile,  bois^e,  arros^o  par  de 
nombrenx  conrs  d'ean ;  elle  est  habitue  en  portie  par  des  tribos  Kir- 
gbises,  qui  ont  d^j^  reconnu  notre  domination ;  elle  oi&e  done  des 
^^ments  fiiTorables  fl  la  colonisation  et  ^  rapproTisionnemegit  de  nos 
gamisons.  De  I'antre,  elle  nons  donne  ponr  Toisins  imm^ats  les 
popnlations  fixes,  agricoles,  et  commer9antcs  du  Kokand. 

'  Nous  nous  trouvons  en  face  d*im  milieu  social  pins  solide,  plus 
compacte,  moins  mobile,  mienx  organist ;  et  cette  consideration  marque 
ayeo  une  pr^ision  g^ographiqne  hi  limite  ou  Fint^t  et  la  raison  nons 
prescrivent  d'arriver  et  nous  commandent  de  nous  arreter,  parce  que, 
d'une  part,  toute  extension  ulterieure  de  notre  domination  rencontrant 
d^sormais  non  plus  des  milieux  inconstants  comme  les  tribus  nomades, 
mais  des  Etats  plus  r^guli^ment  constitu^s,  exigerait  des  efforts  con- 
siderables, et  nous  entrainerait,  d'annexion  en  annexion,  dans  des  com- 
plications infinies ;  et  que,  d'autre  part,  ayant  desormais  pour  Toisins 
de  pareils  Etats,  malgr^  leur  civilisation  arrier^e  et  Tinstabilit^  de 
leur  conditicMi  politique,  nous  pouvons  n^anmoins  assurer  que  dcB 
relations  r^gnlieree  pourront  un  jour  se  substitner,  pour  Tayantage 
ccmmmn,  aux  d^sordres  permanents  qui  ont  paralyse  jusqu'ici  Teseor 
de  ces  contr^es. 

'  Tels  sent,  Mcmsieur,  les  int^rSts  qui  serrent  de  mobile  a  la  poli- 
tique de  notre  augnste  midtre  dans  TAsie  Centrale,  tel  est  le  but  final 
que  les  ordres  de  Sa  Majesty  Imp^riale  ont  trac^  ii  Taction  de  son 
Cabinet' 

Now  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  with  which  this  Manifesto  was 
written  when  hostilities  had  been  resumed  on  the  Jaxartes  with 
gfreater  bitterness  than  ever.  According  to  Russian  accounts  the 
Kokandis  were  again  the  aggressors,  and  it  is  possible  that, 
exasperated  by  the  loss  of  Turkestan  and  Chemkend,  they  were 
determined  to  keep  the  Russian  lines  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm. 
Skirmishes  seem  to  have  been  incessant,  and  one  very  serious 
affair  occurred  near  the  close  of  the  year,  in  which  a  '  Sotnia '  of 
Cossacks,  which  threw  itself,  at  Ikhaneh,  in  the  way  of  an  Uzbeg 
army  marching  from  Tashkend  upon  Turkestan,  was  almost 
annihilated.  With  the  new  year  was  promulgated  an  Imperial 
decree,  constituting  '  the  Province  of  Turkestan'  which  was  to  be 
subordinate,  according  to  the  official  statement,  both  in  civil  and 
military  government,  to  Orenburg,  but  which  in  reality  seems  to 
have  exercised,  ever  since,  that  autonomy  which  belongs  of 
necessity  to  an  exposed  frontier  territory.  Turkestan  comprised 
the  whole  country  stretching  west  and  east  from  the  Aral  to  Lake 
Issi-kul  and  north  and  south  from  the  Chii  to  the  Sir-Daria ;  but 
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it  seems  to  be  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whetber  the  name  was 
given  with  a  view  to  its  general  geographical  propriety,  the  pro- 
vince in  question  forming  one  of  a  group  with  Uz beg  Turkestan  and 
Chinese  Turkestan,  or  whether,  as  in  the  time  of  Baber,  the  chief 
place  in  the  district,  Hazret-i-Turkestan,  was  allowed  to  impose 
its  name  on  the  surrounding  region.*  General  Krishanovski  of 
Orenburg  was  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion of  this  territory,  but  General  Tchernaieff,  who  continued 
to  command  the  army,  was  virtually  the  governor.  In  April 
last,  the  Bokharians,  having  again  invaded  Kokand,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  Khojend,  according  to  the  normal  routine  of  their 
campaigns,  Tchernaieff  marched  out  of  Chemkend,  as  is  alleged, 
*to  observe  the  Bokharian  proceedings.'  He  had  a  preliminary 
skirmish  with  the  Kokandis  at  Niaz  Beg,  on  the  river  Chirchik, 
upon  the  27th  of  April,  and  fought  a  pitched  battle  with  them 
on  May  9th,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Tashkend,  the  Kokandi 
leader,  Alim  Kul,  who  was  Regent  of  the  State  during  the 
minority  of  the  Khan,  Sultan  Sahib,  falling  in  the  fight  with 
three  hundred  of  his  followers.  It  would  have  been  only  natural 
that  the  Russians,  after  this  signal  victory,  should  have  rafirched 
at  once  to  the  assault  of  Tashkend  ;t  and  indeed  why  they 
remained  for  another  five  weeks,  hesitating  to  pluck  the  pear 
which  was  ready  to  fall  into  their  hands,  can  only  be  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  According  to  their  own  reports,  they  expected  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Tashkend,  a  commercial  race  who  ardently 
desired,'  as  it  is  said,  to  come  under  Russian  protection,  would 
themselves  rise  and  expel  the  Kokandi  garrison ;  and  it  was  only 
when  they  found  this  to  be  impracticable,  and  that  in  default  of 
Russian  assistance  the  Tashkend  is  were  prepared  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  Bokharians  from  Khojend,  that  Tchernaieff  decided  to 

*  The  'Journal  de  St.  Petersburg'  of  Feb.  26, 1865,  in  replying  to  the  criticism 
of  the  *  Morning  Post '  on  the  creation  of  this  new  Government  of  Turkestan,  has 
the  following  passage : — ^  C'est  k  cette  meme  insuffisance  de  notions  gdographiques 
qu'il  faut  sans  doute  attribuer  les  communications  du  *  Morning  Post '  sur  la 
nouvelle  denomination  dn  province  de  Turkestan  que  le  Gouvemement  Kusse 
YJent  de  donner  h  la  region  des  Steppes  Kirghiscs  ayant  pour  chef  lieu  et  point 
central  la  ville  de  Tourkestau  ou  de  Hasrett,  region  qui  fait  depuis  longtemps 
partie  de  TEmpire.  Pour  ne  pas  voir  dans  une  simple  mesure  administrative  qui 
s'explique  d'elle  mdme,  un  motif  d'alarme  ou  d'apprehension,  il  suffirait  de  jeter  un 
coup  d'ceil  sur  la  carte  de  TAsie  Centrale.  On  y  verrait  que  le  nom  de  Turkestan 
est  donne'  d'une  part  k  la  contree  (jui  s'c^tend  des  rives  m^^ionales  de  la  mer 
Caspienne  aux  frontieres  de  la  Chine,  et  de  Tautre  a  cette  partie  de  I'Kmpire 
Chinois  lui-m6me  qui  se  trouve  enclavee  entre  le  Thibet  et  les  Montagues 
CiHestes.* 

t  Tashkend  is  the  ancient  Skath,  a  place  of  great  celebrity  from  the  very 
earliest  times.  For  a  good  account  of  its  modern  state  see  Vambery's  Travels, 
p.  .384;  and  Lumley's  Keport  on  the  Russian  Trade  with  Central  Asia, 
p.  283. 
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avoid  this  threatened  complication  by  leading  the  Russians  to  the 
assault  The  place  was  accordingly  stormed  on  the  night  of 
June  ISthy  1865,  and  from  that  hour  the  fate  of  Kokand  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  sealed  ;  for  although  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  conquest  of  Tashkend  is  exceptional,  and,  being  directed 
to  a  temporary  political  purpose,  will  not  be  persevered  in 
beyond  the  period  required  for  the  ratification  of  the  military 
frontier,  and  for  assuring  the  future  independence  of  the  city  as  a 
free  emporium  for  the  tmde  of  Central  Asia,  there  is  in  reality, 
as  far  as  can  be  seen«  no  possible  reason  for  the  abandonment  of 
Tashkend,  that  would  not  equally  apply  to  Turkestan  and 
Chemkend.  The  loss  of  Tashkend  is  in  fact  a  death-blow  to  the 
independence  of  Kokand.  It  places  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
on  which  its  prosperity  depends,  entirely  at  the  command  of 
Russia,  since  all  the  great  lines  of  communication  from  the 
north  concentrate  at  this  place,  and  the  only  question  therefore 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Emperor's  Government  would  now 
seem  to  be,  whether  the  new  province  of  Turkestan  should  be 
made  to  comprise  at  once  the  whole  Khanat  of  Kokand,  or 
whether  it  may  not  be  more  prudent  to  employ  a  friendly 
Kirghiz  Sultan — and  there  are  many  such  who  have  strong 
family  claims  on  the  allegiance  of  the  Kokandis — in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country,  until  Russia  may  be  prepared  to  enter  on 
the  direct  government  of  this  noble  principality,  which  stretches 
north  and  south  from  the  Kirghiz  Steppe  to  the  mountains  of 
Badakhshan,  and  west  and  cast  from  the  Aral  Sea  to  the  Chinese 
border  at  Kashgar.*     Before  we  proceed,  however,  to  show  the 

probable 

*  There  is  one  other  point  in  Central  Asia  to  which  Russia  has  been  directing 
her  attention  with  some  earnestness,  and  upon  which,  therefore,  it  behoves  us  to 
bestow  a  passing  notice.  We  allude  to  the  city  of  Kashgar,  the  northern  capital 
of  Chinese  Turkestan.  Russia  acquired  a  right,  by  the  late  Treaty  of  Pekin,  to 
establish  a  factory  and  nominate  a  Consul  at  Kash^r,  but  she  has  not  yet 
attempted  to  realize  that  right.  Her  persistent  declaration,  however,  throughout 
the  Turkestan  discussions,  that  Kashgar  is  the  aim  and  limit  of  her  commercial 
policy  in  Central  Asia,  betrays  her  real  anxiety  on  the  subject ;  and  such  anxiety 
— as  in  the  case  of  Tashkend — but  too  often  foreshadows  military  occupation. 
Now  Kashgar,  with  some  rare  intervals  of  independence,  has  been  for  the  last 
century  in  the  position  of  a  conquereil  state,  held  in  subjection  by  the  presence  or 
a  foreign  garrison ;  and  notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  great  size  of  the  city — 
containing  16,000  houses— and  notwithstanding  the  fanatical  disposition  of  its 
Mahomedan  inhabitants,  the  transition  from  Chinese  to  Russian  rule  would  not 
be  likely  to  be  of  a  verv  violent  character.  Nor,  we  presume,  would  there  be 
much  difficulty  in  establishing  direct  military  communication  between  Kashgar 
and  the  new  Russian  settlements  on  the  Upper  Naryn  (Kurtka,  Truz,  5tc,),  and 
through  them  with  Fort  Vernoe  and  the  districts  beyond  the  Thian-Shan  range. 
Again,  it  is  probable  that  Kashgar  in  the  hands  of  Russia  would  become  a  great- 
emporium  of  trade,  being  centrically  situated,  with  China  to  the  east,  India  to  ihe- 
southy  Turkestan  to  the  west,  and  Siberia  to  the  north  ;  and  it  is  further  c^rtai^' 
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probable  course  which  the  Russian  policy  will  take  in  the  new 
field  now  opening  out  to  her  ambition,  it  is  important  to  review 
the  position  of  England  in  regard  to  Central  Asia,  and  especially 
in  reganl  to  Afghanistan, — the  portion  of  Central  Asia  which 
most  concerns  us,— during  the  period  of  this  great  develop- 
ment of  Russian  power  to  the  North. 

It  was  not  so  much  our  retirement  from  Afghanistan,  in  1842, 
as  the  circumstances  under  which  that  retirement  was  effected 
that  disparaged  our  position  in  Central  Asia.  Had  we  remained 
in  the  country  for  another  year  after  the  recovery  of  the  prisoners  ; 
and  had  we  then  withdrawn  in  an  orderly  and  honourable  manner, 
and  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  with  the  parties  into  whose 
hands  we  had  committed  the  Government  of  the  country,  the  effects 
of  our  previous  disasters  would  have  been  mitigated,  if  not  entirely 
removed  ;  but  retiring  as  we  did,  without  any  understanding  witli 
the  Dooranf  chiefs,  and  pursued  by  an  implacable  foe  down 
to  the  last  pass  debouching  on  the  plains,  the  previous  ill  effects 
on  our  reputation  were  no  doubt  enhanced ;  the  general  impres- 
sion, indeed,  being,  both  in  India  and  Central  Asia,  that  we  were 
fairly  driven  from  the  mountains.  It  is  not  unusual,  even,  to 
find-  a  belief  amongst  our  own  officers,  that  in  retiring  from 
Afghanistan  we  yielded  to  superior  strength ;  whereas  in  reality 
the  country  was  more  completely  in  our  power  at  the  moment  of 
our  retreat  than  it  had  been  at  any  previous  period  of  the  occupa- 
tion. If  we  except,  indeed,  the  fatal  winter  of  1841-42,  when 
by  the  strangest  concatenation  of  accidents  our  forces  at  Cabul 
had  become  completely  demoralised,  there  never  was  an  occasion 
on  which  the  Afghans  could  stand  for  an  hour  against  either  British 
soldiers  or  Indian  sepoys.  No  officer,  we  are  confident,  who 
served  through  the  Afghan  war,  would  hesitate  with  a  well- 
appointed  brigade  of  British  troops  to  meet  in  the  field  the  whole 
assembled  forces  of  Cabul  and  Candahar  combined ;  and  even 
in  mountain  warfare,  where  the  Afghan  marksman  with  his 
*jezair  had  formerly  an  undoubted  superiority  over  *old  Brown 
Bess,'  the  substitution  of  the  Enfield  rifle  has  now  redeemed  our 
only  weakness.  We  make  these  observations,  not  by  way  of 
encouraging  the  idea  of  our  again  ascending  the  passes  ;  for  it  is 


that  the  presence  of  the  Russians,  if  securely  seated  in  this  Tartar  capital  at  the 
distance  of  300  miles  from  our  political  frontier,  would  be  sensibly  felt  iu  India. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  Kashgar,  owing  to  the  sterility  of  the  adjoining  territory, 
could  never  become  a  nucleus  of  extensive  colonization  like  the  rich  districts  on 
the  Jaxartes ;  and  so  long,  therefore,  as  the  Russians  remained  quiescent,  and 
merely  occupied  with  commerce,  the  advanced  geographical  position  would  be  of 
little  real  moment,  the  impassive  and  prayer-grinding  Thibetans,  indeed,  serving 
the  purpose  of  a  *  buffer'  far  more  effectually  than  the  restless  and  impressible 
Afghans,  who  cover  the  more  westemly  portion  of  our  northern  frantieh 
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hardly  possible  at  present  that  such  a  movement — at  anj  rate  in 
the  direction  of  Cabul — could  be  of  political  advantage,  bnt  in 
order  rather  to  correct  the  erroneous  impression  which  is  generallj 
entertained  of  the  military  strength  of  Afghanistan,  and  whirb, 
so  long  as  it  exists,  must  vitiate  any  estimate  of  the  difficaities 
of  a  Russian  advance. 

For  many  years  after  the  Afghan  war  we  studiously  avoided 
all  intercourse  with  the  country.  Cabul,  Candahar,  and  Hera: 
had  resumed  their  old  position  of  independent  governments,  aod 
Persia  was  too  much  occupied  with  domestic  affairs  to  attempt 
any  interference  to  the  eastward.  It  was  not  until  the  death  of 
Yar  Mahomad  Khan,  the  too  famous  Vizier  of  Shah  Kamraa, 
in  1852,  that  we  were  again  brought,  even  indirectly,  into  con- 
nexion with  the  Afghans.  At  that  time,  Persia,  reviriog  ber 
old  project  of  Eastern  aggrandisement,  would  have  sent  u 
army  against  Herat,  which  distracted  as  the  city  then  ws 
would  almost  certainly  have  achieved  its  conquest ;  but  we  in- 
terfered to  arrest  the  march  of  the  troops,  and,  under  the  pressTUt 
of  a  threatened  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations^  compelled  the 
Shah  into  a  convention,  which  debarred  him  from  any  future 
attack  upon  the  Afghan  territory.  This  convention  was  macli 
canvassed  at  the  time,  as  it  was  foreseen  that  it  might  commit 
us  to  hostilities  with  Persia  at  an  inconvenient  moment ;  but  the 
importance  of  rescuing  Herat  from  the  risk  of  dependence  on 
Persia,  through  which  the  place  might  possibly  be  transferred  to 
Russia  (in  exchange,  for  instance,  as  it  was  at  one  time  proposed 
for  Erivan),  was  judged  to  be  paramount;  and  this  doctrine  ot 
the  necessary  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  Herat,  as 
against  these  two  powers,  has  remained  a  standard  article  of  oar 
political  faith  ever  since. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  contemplated  contingency  came  to 
pass.  The  troubles  at  Herat  continuing,  and  the  Khorassan 
frontier  being  much  disturbed  in  consequence,  Persia  again 
sought  to  bring  this  outlying  Afghan  state  under  her  rule ;  and 
as  the  British  Minister,  at  this  particular  juncture,  had  already 
broken  off  relations  with  the  Court  of  Teheran  on  other  grounds, 
there  was  no  further  check  on  her  proceedings.  In  the  sprias 
of  1856,  accordingly,  the  Shah's  troops  for  the  first  time  occupied 
Herat ;  and  as  this  was  done  in  defiance  of  England,  and  iii 
violation  of  the  convention  of  1852,  it  was  at  once  accepted  as  a 
*  casus  belli,'  and  resented  on  our  part  by  a  declaration  of  iv'ar. 

Be 

♦  There  were  other  causes  of  offeuce,  it  is  true,  connected  with  the  notorioos 
Mirza  Hiishem,  and  with  personal  affronts  offered  to  the  British  Minister,  whid^ 
fully  justified  the  suspension  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  and  which  vercdnlv 
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The  war,  however,  was  neither  very  long  nor  very'bloody.  Persia 
had  no  political  purpose  to  subserve,  either  on  her  own  account 
or  on  that  of  Russia,  in  retaining  possession  of  Herat  Her 
military  ambition  had  been  satisfied  by  the  conquest  of  the  place; 
and  she  did  not  scruple,  accordingly,  to  purchase  peace  by  its 
abandonment,  after  a  year's  occupation.  But  in  settling  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  in  1857,  our  traditional 
.dread  of  Russian  encroachment  towards  India  again  showed 
itself  by  special  provisions  about  Herat  Persia  was  required  to 
bind  herself  to  exercise  no  interference  whatever  in  the  affairs  of 
that  state.  If  she  was  attacked  or  threatened  in  that  quarter,  she 
was  not  even  to  send  troops  to  the  frontier  until  our  good  offices 
had  been  tried  and  had  failed  to  preserve  peace;  and  imme- 
diately after  invasion  had  been  repelled  she  was  to  withdraw 
within  her  own  limits.  It  was  preposterous  to  suppose  that  these 
precautions  which  saddled  us  with  a  sort  of  responsibility  for  the 
police  of  the  Afghan  frontier,  could  have  been  adopted  merely 
to  prevent  agression  on  the  part  of  an  effete  government  like 
that  of  the  Shah.  Although  Persia  was  alone  named  in  the 
treaty,  the  phantom  that  loomed  behind  was  Russia,  then  just 
beginning  to  rally  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  Crimean  war,  and 
showing,  perhaps,  her  first  tendency  to  retaliate  by  the  increased 
activity  of  her  movements  in  Central  Asia.  There  is  no  reason 
to  imagine  that  Russia  has  been  actuated  by  any  direct  feelings 
of  hostility  to  England  in  her  recent  aggressions  on  the  Jaxartes. 
She  certainly  ha»  not  contemplated  anything  like  an  invasion  of 
India ;  *  but  it  would  be  to  convict  her  of  the  strangest  political 

blindness 

considered  at  the  conclasion  of  peace ;  but  they  certainly  were  not  of  such 
importance  as  to  require  the  despatch  of  an  expeditionary  force  from  India,  and 
the  capture  of  the  chief  places  on  the  sea-board  of  Persia,  for  the  vindication 
of  the  national  honour.  We  say  advisedly,  then,  that  the  Persian  war  was 
undertaken  for  the  recovery  of  Herat,  and  was  directed  against  Kussian  rather 
than  Persian  aggression. 

*  The  question  of  the  invasion  of  India  has  been  purposely  omitted  from 
these  pages,  lest  it  should  distract  attention  fr<Hn  the  immediate  subject  of  in- 
quiry. On  two  occasions,  however,  since  the  commencement  of  the  century  British 
India  has  been  thus  threatened.  The  project  of  a  joint  invasion  by  a  French 
and  Russian  army  is  well  known  to  have  been  submitted  by  Napoleon  to  Alexander 
at  Tilsit,  in  1807,  when  it  was  hoped  that  Persia,  under  the  inspiration  of 
Lucien*s  counsels,  who  was  to  be  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Shah,  would 
have  also  joined  in  the  scheme.  But  a  similar  proposal  of  an  earlier  date  is  not  so 
well  known,  and  has,  in  fact,  as  we  think,  bc^  first  brought  to  notice  in  this 
country  in  Mr.  Micheirs  work.  '  While  yet  First  Consul,*  it  is  said  in  Mr. 
Michell*s  Khiva  volume,  "  Napoleon  I.  in  1800,  proposed  to  the  Emperor  Paul 
the  plan  of  a  combined  French  and  Russian  campaign  to  India ;  and  as  at  that 
time  a  rupture  had  broken  out  between  England  and  Russia,  the  despatch  of 
Don  Cossacks  to  India  was  agreed  on;  and  the  Cossack  Hetman,  or  commander- 
in-chief.  Count  Orloff-Denisof,  received  orders  to  march  on  India  with  all  the 
Don  regiments.    The  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  relating  to  this  is  inserted 
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blindness  to  imagine  her  ign^orant  of  what  is  patent  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  if  England  has 'any  vulnerable  heel  it  is 
in  the  East ;  that,  in  fact,  the  stronger  may  be  the  position  of 
Russia  in  Central  Asia,  the  higher  will  be  the  tone  she  can 
command  in  discussing  with  us  any  question  of  European  policy. 

So  indisputable  is  this  view  of  the  Anglo-Russian  relations  in 
the  East  that  surprise  has  often  been  expressed  at  our  unaccount- 
able forbearance  during  the  Crimean  war.  If  we  had  taken 
advantage,  it  is  said,  of  Russia's  crippled  condition  in  1855  to 
throw  a  strong  body  of  British  troops  into  Geoi^ia,  supporting 
them  with  the  auxiliary  resources  of  Persia,  and  perhaps  also 
with  an  expeditionary  column  from  India,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  we  could  have  driven  all  the  Russian  garrisons  beyond 
the  Caucasus  ;  and  as  Shamil  was  then  unsubdued,  and  the  moun- 
taineers were  in  a  position  which  admitted  of  their  being  orgajo- 
ised  for  permanent  defence,  the  growth  of  Russia  in  this  part  of 
the  East  might  have  been  retarded,  perhaps,  for  a  generation ; 
while  a  little  encouragement  to  the  Uzbegs  and  Turcomans 
would  have  cleared  off  the  intruders  from  the  Jaxartes  and  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  have  relegated  them  to  the  Kir- 
ghiz Steppe.  Schemes  of  this  nature  were,  it  is  probable^  before 
the  Govemmeirt,  and,  if  the  war  had  been  continued,  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  put  in  execution ;  but  there  were  counter- 
balancing considerations  of  great  weight,  which  prevented  their 
adoption  at  the  time,  and  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  glance 
at,  as  they  partially  aflect  the  present  question  at  is^ie. 

In  the  first  place  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  notoriously  sensitive  in  regard  to  the  Eastern  phase  of 
the  war,  the  popular  notion  in  France  being  that  the  quarrel 
with  Russia  was  an  Asiatic  quarrel  which  exclusively  concerned 
the  English,  who  made  use  of  their  French  allies  very  mnch  as 
the  monkey  made  use  of  the  cat's  paw  in  the  fable.  We  could 
thus  never  reckon  on  French  co-operation  in  an  invasion  of 
Georgia,  and  had  we  undertaken  the  task  single-handed  it  might 
have  seriously  imperilled  the  alliance.  In  the  next  place  we 
should  have  incurred  a  fearful  responsibility  had  we  compromised 
the   Georgians  and   Persians   with   Russia;   for,   although    we 

in  the  appendix  of  General  Milutin's  work  on  Suwarrow's  campaigns  in  1779, 
publiBhed  at  St  Petersburg  in  1853/  An  invasion  on  this  colossal  scale  wonld 
have  been  quite  impossible  at  the  commencement  of  the  century.  Even  at  the 
present  day,  with  all  the  appliances  of  modem  art,  it  would  be  barely  within 
the  reach  of  possibility.  The  utmost  that  Russia  proposes  at  present  is  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Michell:  *With  respect  to  a  military  expedition  to  Iitdia,  the 
Amii-Daria  (or  Oxus)  may  be  used  for  despatching  a  small  force  to  its  apper 
course ;  not  with  an  idea  of  conquest,  but  for  making  a  demonstration  with  tlte 
object  of  alarming  the  enemy  and  diverting  his  attention  from  other  points.* 
(*  Knssians  in  Central  Asia,*  p.  404.) 
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might  have  insisted  on  an  amnesty-clause  at  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  nations  so  accessible  to  attack  would  assuredly  have  sooner 
or  later  paid  to  Russia  the  penalty  of  their  resistance,  without  the 
possibility  of  our  rendering  them  any  efficient  aid.  And,  thirdly, 
we  had  every  reason  to  wish  to  avoid  a  contest  with  Russia  in 
the  far  East ;  the  ground  was  too  dangerous  for  both  of  us  to  be 
tried  except  in  the  last  necessity,  as  it  might  have  led  to  endless 
complications  and  to  the  gravest  consequences.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  localization  of  our  last  contest  with  Russia  that  deprived  the 
war  Qf  all  its  worst  features.  Had  it  spread  over  the  East  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  Lake  Issi-Kiil,  its  reverberations  would  be 
echoing  up  to  this  day.  ^- 

Whether  it  was  prudent,  as  a  precaution  against  the  possible 
approach  of  Russia  to  Herat,  to  burden  ourselves  with  a  liability 
at  any  moment  to  attack  Persia  in  the  event  of  her  marching  to 
the  Eastward  may  well  be  doubted.  Still  more  open  to  objection 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  barren  stipulation  in  the  Paris  treaty 
against  the  Shah*s  interference  with  the  Government  of  Hei-at, 
which,  being  unaccompanied  by  any  safeguard  against  the 
voluntary  dependence  of  the  Afghan  ^Governor  upon  Persia, 
turned  out  in  practice  to  be  wholly  inoperative,  and  in  fact  led  to 
nothing  but  our  own  stultification.  Sultan  Ahmed  Khan,  a 
nephew  of  the  Amir  Dost  Mahomed,  who  was  a  refugee,  at 
Teheran  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and 
was  really  the  most  eligible  candidate  for  the  vacant  chief ^hip, 
was  sent  by  the  Shah  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Persian  garrison  from  Herat;  and  in  this 
position  he  remained  for  the  next  five  years  in  undisguised 
dependence  upon  Persia,  striking  money  in  the  name  of  the 
Shah,  receiving  '  Khelats '  (or  robes  of  honour),  arms  and  pieces 
of  artillery  from  Teheran,  repairing  to  Court  even  to  render 
personal  homage ;  exhibiting  in  fact  every  token  of  direct 
vassalage,  although  the  British  Government  and  the  Shah,  in 
deference  to  their  mutual  obligations,  continued  ostensibly  to 
proclaim  his  independence.  During  this  transition  period  when 
Herat  was  thus  oscillating  between  Afghan  and  Persian 
nationality,  there  was  some  more  indirect  skirmishing  between 
the  two  European  powers  on  the  Afghan  battle-field.  A 
deputation  of  British  officers  from  the  Teheran  mission  sought, 
in  the  first  place,  to  render  Sultan  Ahmed  Khan  virtually,  as 
well  as  nominally,  independent  by  the  moml  support  of  England's 
recognition  and  sympathy;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Afghan 
chief,  and  the  mission  therefore  may  be  said  to  have  failed.  The 
Indian  Government,  indeed,  could  render  no  effective  aid  to 
Herat  without  compromising  its  relations  with  Dost  Mahomed 
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Khan,  of  Cabul,  who  regarded  his  nephew  with  intense  jealoosv ; 
while  Sultan  Ahmed,  in  default  of  such  aid,  was  compelled  to 
rely  on  Persia  to  shield  him  from  his  all-powerful  uncle.  But  if 
our  own  policy  thus  miscarried,  the  Russian  counter-demonstradon 
was  hardly  more  successful.  The  mission  under  M.  Khannikof^ 
which  visited  Herat  in  1858,  may  take  credit  for  having  con- 
firmed the  dependency  of  Sultan  Ahmed  upon  Persia :  but  if 
M.  Khannikof  proposed,  through  that  dependency,  to  strengthen 
Russian  influence  in  Western  Afghanistan,  or  to  pave  the  way  to 
the  realization  of  the  long-cherished  scheme  of  establishing  in 
the  city  of  Herat  a  permanent  factory  with  exclusive  privileges, 
he  must  have  been  grievously  disappointed ;  for  Persia  herself 
disapproved  of  being  thus  enveloped  by  Russian  antenntB  to  the 
east  as  well  as  to  the  west;  and  Sultan  Ahmed  with  the 
remembrance  of  the  old  Cabul  catastrophe  ever  before  him, 
when  his  uncle  had  been  driven  into  exile  for  having  givoi 
countenance  to  the  interloper  Vitkevitch,  had  no  inclination, 
as  he  said,  to  provoke  a  similar  fate.  Khannikc^,  it  is  under- 
stood, was  prepared  to  have  sent  officen  £rom  Herat  both  to 
Candahar  and  Cabul,  had  he  met  with  any  encouragement ;  bat 
we  had  fortunately  at  this  time  preoccupied  the  ground.  TThe 
importance,  indeed,  of  securing  the  neutrality,  if  not  the  active 
friendliness,  of  Dost  Mahomed -Khan  during  the  critical  periods 
of  the  Persian  war  and  the  Indian  mutinies,  had  for  once  iiiduced 
us  to  step  aside  from  our  policy  of  non-intervention  in  Afghan 
affairs.  In  1857,  fifteen  years  after  our  withdrawal  from  Cabul, 
we  again  sent  a  friendly  mission  to  the  country  under  Major 
Lumsden;  and  although  our  officers  were  not  allowed  on  dus 
occasion,  from  prudential  considerations,  to  proceed  further  than 
Candahar,  we  succeeded  in  purchasing  the  Amir's  good-will  at 
a  lakh  of  rupees  (10,000Z.)  per  mensem  for  so  long  as  his  services 
might  be  of  use  to  us.  The  morality  of  this  bargain  may  appear 
questionable,  and  the  price  exorbitant  to  English  politicians,  bat 
when  work  is  to  be  done  subsidies  are  stiU  the  rule  in  the  £ast, 
and  experience  has  ever  shown  that  true  economy  consists  in 
paying  well,  or  not  at  all. 

Revolutions,  however,  were  now  imminent  in  Afghanistan 
which  had  been  long  foreseen,  and  the  expectation  of  which 
had  been  the  main  cause  of  our  having  so  long  abstained  from 
any  close,  or  permanent,  engagements  with  the  rulers  of  the 
country. 

The  Candahar  chiefs  at  the  commencement  of  the  Herat 
troubles,  and  before  the  Persian  occupation  of  the  city,  had 
invaded  the  territory  with  a  view  to  its  entire  conquest;  but 
their  forces  proving  inadequate  to  this  end,  they  had  contented 
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themselves  with  taking  possession  of  the  outlying  district  of 
Furreh  and  its  dependencies,  which  they  attached  to  their  own 
province.  When  Dost  Mahomed  accordingly  some  years  later 
overran  the  Western  Afghan  province  on  the  death  of  Kohandil 
Khan,  the  head  of  the  Candahar  family,  the  Herat  district  of  Furreh 
fell  naturally  into  his  hands  as  a  part  of  the  conquered  territory. 
But  Sultan  Ahmed  had  never  relinquished  his  claim  to  this  district 
as  an  integral  portion  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Herat,  and  in 
attempting  therefore,  as  he  did,  to  recover  it  on  the  first  favour- 
able occasion  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  initiated  the  fatal 
contest  with  his  uncle.  During  the  continuance  of  this  contest 
(1862-63)  we  were  placed  in  a  position  of  some  embarrassment. 
Persia  complained  that  we  had  instigated — or  at  any  rate  that 
we  had  not  discouraged — the  advance  of  Dost  Madaomed  on 
Herat,  which  was  fraught  with  danger  to  the  Khorassan  frontier, 
and  was  opposed  to  the  spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter,  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris.  Dost  Mahomed,  on  the  other  hand,  disregarded  our 
counsels  and  even  our  protests,  which  were  carried  to  the  length 
of  withdrawing  our  agent  from  the  Afghan  camp ;  and  showed 
an  inveteracy  against  his  nephew,  aggravated  probably  by  the 
latter's  Persian  predilections,  which  was  hardly  natural  to  his 
character.  As  far  as  our  own  interests,  too,  were  concerned,  it 
was  desirable,  on  the  one  hand,  that  we  should  be  rescued  from 
the  undignified  position  we  had  occupied,  whilst  Herat  remained 
a  virtual  dependency  of  Persia  in  defiance  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris;  and,  on  the  other,  we  were  not  anxious — as  we  never 
have  been  and  probably  never  shall  be — to  see  Afghanistan  con- 
solidated under  a  single  chief.  In  this  dilemma  we  remained  as 
nearly  passive  as  possible,  and  the  'denouement'  was  brought 
about  in  the  summer  of  1863 — without  any  participation  in  it 
upon  our  part — by  a  triple  and  almost  simultaneous  catastrophe, 
the  death  of  Sultan  Ahmed  by  apoplexy,  the  fall  of  Herat  to  the 
Cabul  army,  and  the  crowning  misfortune  of  the  death  of  Dost 
Mahomed  himself.  Since  that  period  Afghanistan  has  been 
torn  with  convulsions,  and  we  have  resisted  all  appeals  to  favour 
one  pretender  or  another.  Shir  Ali  Khan,  who  was  designated 
as  heir-apparent  by  the  old  Amir  before  his  death,  still  holds  his 
ground  in  Cabul,  though  his  position  has  been  successively 
assailed  by  his  two  brothers  Mahomed  Afzal  and  Mahomed 
Azim,  'who  formerly  ruled  beyond  the  Hindu-Kush,  and  has 
been  further  shaken  by  the  recent  defection  of  another  brother, 
Mahomed  Amfn,  at  Candahar.  What  may  be  the  precise  posi- 
tion of  afiairs  at  the  present  moment  it  is  impossible  to  say,  since 
revolution  and  counter-revolution  follow  each  other  with  the 
rapidity  of  ther  shifting  scenes  of  a  pantomime.     A  battle  was 
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f()U«2^ht  at  Candaliar  during  the  summer,  in  which  the  son  of 
Shfr  Ali  Khan,  who  led  the  Cabul  forces,  engaged  in  a  hand-to- 
liand  combat  with  his  rebellious  uncle,  and  the  two  warriors,  like 
Paladins  of  old,  fell  dead  upon  the  field.  The  action,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  indecisive,  and  it  may  be  presumed,  there- 
fore, that  Candahar  is  still  struggling  for  independence  under  a 
brother  or  nephew  of  the  slaughtered  chief ;  but  if  Candahar  is 
thus  broken  off  from  Cabul,  it  will  be  morally  impossible  that 
Shfr  Ali  Khan  can  retain  an  efficient  hold  upon  Herat  Up  to 
tlio  date  of  the  last  accounts  the  young  Sirdar,  Mahomed  Yacub, 
who  had  been  left  by  his  father  Shir  Ali  at  Herat  when  the  ktter 
liastened  to  Cabul  to  seize  the  '  musnud '  on  the  Amir  Dost 
^Mahomed's  death,  was  still  in  power,  and  seemed  to  show  some 
c  apacity  for  government ;  but  in  the  present  distracted  state  of 
Afghanistan,  and  considering  that  the  Persian  element  has  now 
<»vcrpowered  and  almost  displaced  the  Afghan  in  the  population 
of  Herat,  it  seems  only  natural  to  expect  that  the  influence  of 
tlie  Shah  will  gradually  resume  its  sway,  and  that  our  treaty 
obligations  with  Persia  will  thus  again  force  us  to  intermingle  in 
the  fray.  So  long,  indeed,  as  the  Treaty  of  Paris  remains  in 
lorce  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the  other  we  have  no  co-ordinate 
treaty  with  the  Afghans  enabling  us  to  control  or  guide  their 
])o]  icy,  we  must  remain  in  a  false  position,  liable  at  any  moment 
to  be  circumvented  by  intrigue,  or  to  be  outraged  by  a  violation 
of  engagement 

With  most  part  of  Turkestan  we  have  had  little  official  com- 
munication since  the  period  of  Thomson's  return  fix>m  Khiva 
iw  1842;  but  complimentary  correspondence  has  been  almost 
uninterruptedly  maintained  between  the  Teheran  mission  and  the 
Khan  Hazret  of  Khiva,  either  by  direct  messenger  or  through 
the  British  Agent  at  Meshed,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Afghan 
war ;  and  even  from  Bokhara  we  have  been  supplied  with  regu- 
lar intelligence  of  jiassing  events,  though  we  have  never  had  an 
accredited  agent  at  the  Court  In  respect  to  Kokand,  too,  from 
the  date  of  the  capture  of  Ak-Mesjid  by  the  Russians  the  appeals 
to  India  by  the  Uzbe^  rulers  for  mediation  or  assistance  have 
been  incessant  In  1854  a  special  envoy  came  from  the  Jaxartes 
across  the  tableland  of  Pamir  to  Badakhshan,  and  thence,  as  the 
Cabul  road  was  closed,  by  the  difficult  and  almost  unknown  route 
tlirough  Kaferistan  and  the  Upper  Kuner  and  Bajour  vaHeys  to 
Peshawer.  The  next  communication  with  Kokand  took  place 
in  1858,  through  the  agent  Mahomed  Amfn,  who  was  despatched 
by  the  Indian  Government  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Adolphe 
Srhlagentweit ;  but  this  agent  travelled  to  the  Jaxartes  by  way  of 
1'hibet,  Yarkcnd,  and  Kashgar,  and  returned  along  the  high  road 
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through  Bokhara  and  Cabul ;  so  that  the  narrative  of  his  journey, 
which  has  been  printed  for  the  Records  of  the  Political  Depart- 
ment in  India,  differs  but  very  little  from  the  original  itinerary  of 
Mir  Izzet  OUah  in  1812,  which  first  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  physical  geography  of  Chinese  and  Uzbeg  Turkestan.*  In 
1860  a  second  envoy  of  the  name  of  Khodai  Nazar  appeared  at 
Peshawer  with  renewed  supplications  for  British  aid  to  stop  the 
advancing  Russians,  who  were  then  first  threatening  Turkestan  ; 
and  the  return  mission  under  Moola  Abdul  Mejid,  which  carried 
back  a  letter  and  presents  from  the  Governor-General  to  Mulla 
Khan,  the  reigning  Prince  of  Kokand,  if  barren  of  political 
results,  rendered  at  any  rate  important  service  to  geography. 
The  detailed  itineraries,  indeed,  which  Abdul  Mejid  has  supplied 
of  his  journey  from  Badakhshan  across  the  Pamir  Steppe  to 
Kokand,  and  of  his  return  to  the  same  point  by  Kara-teghfn, 
Derwaz,  and  Kolab,  fill  up  a  blank  in  the  map  of  Asia^t  which 
has  often  been  deplored,  and  which  could  have  been  remedied 
in  no  other  way.  The  loss  of  Turkestan  and  Chemkend  wrung 
forth  a  third  and  still  more  bitter  cry  of  distress,  which  was 
borne  to  India  by  the  Uzbeg  Ambassador  who  appeared  in  Sir 
John  Lawrence's  Lahore  Durbar  of  last  winter,  and  who  recounted 
his  country's  wrongs  to  the  assembled  nobles  of  the  north-west 
frontier.  It  was  proposed,  we  believe,  by  the  Government  of 
the  Punjab  that  certain  English  officers  should  accompany  this 
Ambassador  on  his  return  to  Kokand,  not  in  any  official  charac- 
ter, but  merely  as  travellers  visiting  the  dominions  of  a  friendly 
power  and  desirous  of  information  as  to  passing  events ;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  the  Anglo-Russian  negociations  respecting 
Central  Asia,  there  were  obvious  objections  to  such  a  course, 
which  would  have  been  aggravated  by  the  subsequent  capture  of 
Tashkend ;  and  we  are  glad  therefore  that  Sir  John  Lawrence, 

*  Mir  Izzet  Ollah's  journal  has  been  repeatedly  published.  It  was  first  brought 
to  the  notice  of  geographers  in  1816,  by  Lieutenant  Waddington,  of  the  Bombay 
Eugineerp,  who  mainly  relied  on  its  authority  for  the  construction  of  his  map  of 
Fcrghdneb,  to  illustrate  Leyden's  'Memoirs  of  Baber.'  The  journal  was  then 
published  in  exienso  in  the  •  Calcutta  Quarterly  Magazine/  for  1 825 ;  and  later 
Professor  Wilson  republished  it,  in  an  enlarged  form,  with  copious  notcF,  in  the 
Koyal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for  1843,  p.  283.  It  affords  a  very  favourable 
specimen  of  what  an  intelligent  native  of  India  may  accomplish  in  the  way  of 
extending  our  geographical  knowledge  of  countries  into  which  a  European  cannot 
penetrate  except  at  great  personal  risk. 

t  We  would  recommend  to  the  special  consideration  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  Major  James's  •  Report,*  No.  83,  of  October  19,  I8G1,  which  extends  to 
fifty  paragraphs,  and  gives  a  most  interesting  detail  of  Moola  Abdul  Mejid's 
outward  and  return  journey  through  the  regions  between  the  Upper  Oxus  and 
Kokand,  which  regions  in  the  best  and  latest  published  map,  that  of  Stanford, 
accompanying  Mr.  Michell's  volume,  are  marked  as  'unexplored.' 
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on  mature  consideration  pot  his  veto  on  the  expedition.*  We 
have  alluded  to  these  repeated  joumejings  between  Peshftwer 
and  Kokaad  of  htte  years  not  so  much  for  their  intrinsic  interest 
— though  no  doubt  they  have  an  interest  in  the  additions  which 
they  have  furnished  to  our  geograjJiical  knowledge — as  in  order 
to  show  on  the  one  hand  the  £eeling  which  ammates  the  Uzbeg^ 
Princes,  and  which  leads  them  to  look  to  British  India  as  their 
natural  protector,  and  to  explain  on  the  other  the  manniff  ia 
which  the  conquests  of  the  Russians  on  the  Jaxartes  hare  conae 
to  exercise  a  disturbing  influence  over  the  native  mind  in  the 
north  of  India,  which  justifies,  if  it  does  not  demand,  our  pn>- 
test  against  further  encroachment. 

Our  retrospect  is  now  complete.  We  have  traced,  in  more  or 
less  detail,  the  progress  of  Russia  from  her  first  pioneering  move- 
ment in  the  Steppe  to  her  final  capture  of  Tashkend,  and  we  hare 
compared  the  synchronous  action  of  England  in  Turkestan,  in 
Afghanistan,  and  in  Persia.  It  renudns  to  consider  what  is  the 
most  probable  issue  to  passing  events,  and  what  line  of  policy  it 
will  best  suit  the  interests  of  England  to  adopt 

We  have  no  intenticm  of  impugning  the  good  faith  of  the 
Russian  Government  in  its  recent  proceedings.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  Prince  GortchakofTs  manifesto  of  last  November 
did  really  express  the  Emperor's  views  as  to  the  danger  and 
inexpediency  of  any  further  extension  at  present  of  the  Russian 
frontier  in  Central  Asia ;  but  experience  has  proved,  as  indeed 
might  have  been  perceived  pretty  clearly  belbre,  that  Russia 
cannot  stop  midway  in  the  career  on  which  she  has  now 
entered.  If  she  merely  desires  a  continuous  military  line  for 
her  southern  frontier,  she  must  abandon  Turkestan  and  Chemkend 
as  well  as  the  more  advanced  position  of  Tashkend,  and  fall  back 
on  the  forts  beyond  the  mountains.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
determines  to  sever  Tashkend  from  Kokand,  either  holding  it  as 
her  own  frontier  city,  or  maintaining  it  as  a  free  town  for  the 
general  resort  of  traders,  she  will  encounter  the  very  same — so- 
called  aggressive — provocations  which  compelled  her  to  advance 
beyond  her  former  line.  Khojend  and  Kokand  itself  will 
be  a  standing  menace  against  Tashkend,  precisely  as  Tashkend 

*  We  cannot  mention  the  name  of  thb  distinffoished  officer  witboat  paying  a 
passing  tribate  of  respect  to  the  solid  judgment,  the  untiring  energy,  and  the  high 
moral  conscientiousness  which  have  ever  characterised  his  public  aidministration. 
The  country  is,  we  think,  to  be  congratulated  that  in  the  present  juncture  there 
is  at  the  head  of  our  Indian  empire  a  man  who  is  so  thoroughly  conversant  with 
its  external  as  well  as  its  internal  relations,  and  who  is  thus  so  capable  of  appre- 
ciating and  meetin^^  any  dangers  that  inay  arise  firom  the  growth  of  Boasian 
power  in  Central  Asia. 
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was  against  Chemkend,  and  still  earlier  Chetnkend  was 
against  Turkestan.  Indeed,  the  further  she  advances  the  more 
imperative  will  it  become  for  her  to  take  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  since  the  governmental  power,  which  is 
nominally  vested  in  the  boy,  Sultan  Sahib,  will  be  usurped  in  the 
different  districts  by  Kara-Kirghiz  and  Kipchak  chieftains,  and 
universal  anarchy  will  be  the  result  A  further  element  of 
strife  is  also  being  now  introduced  upon  the  scene  which  will 
assuredly  acquire  grave  dimensions  as  the  drama  advances 
towards  a  climax,  and  by  which,  in  fact,  public  interest  will  pro- 
bably in  future  be  pretty  well  engrossed.  This  element  of 
danger  is  the  position  of  Russia  relatively  to  Khiva,  and  especially 
to  Bokhara. 

In  tracing  the  advance  of  Russia  along  the  Jazartes  towards 
Kokand,  we  have  only  incidentally  alluded  to  the  condition  of 
the  two  other  Uzbeg  States;  nor,  indeed,  was  a  more  detailed 
notice  required ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  General  Ignatiefs 
mission  in  1858,  which  at  length  effected  the  release  of  the 
Russian  prisoners  at  Bokhara,  and  confirmed  the  salutary  terror 
with  which  the  uniform  success  of  the  Russian  arms  on  the 
Jaxartes  had  inspired  the  Khivans,  there  was  no  political  inter- 
course between  Orenburg  and  the  southern  Uzbeg  States  for 
a  period  of  upwards  of  twenty  years.  During  this  long  interval 
most  of  the  grievances  of  which  Russia  had  formerly  complained 
had  been  redressed.  Her  subjects  were  no  longer  kidnapped, 
nor  were  her  caravans  plundered,  except  within  the  range  of  the 
Jaxartes  hostilities.  Bokhara,  indeed,  had  profited  so  much  by 
the  sustained  Russian  pressure  upon  Kokand,  that  she  was  in« 
clined  to  overlook  the  ultimate  danger  to  herself,  and  Khiva  was 
only  too  glad  to  see  the  military  strength  before  which  she 
formerly  quailed,  diverted  to  another  quarter.  The  time  of  trial 
appears,  however,  to  be  now  approaching  for  both  of  these  states. 
As  regards  Khiva,  indeed,  the  Aral  flotilla  is  considered  to  have 
taken  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Oxus ;  and  on  several  occa- 
sions the  Russian  steamers  have  certainly  ascended,  without 
questioning,  as  far  as  Kungrad,  though  no  permanent  settlement 
has,  we  believe,  been  yet  formed  upon  either  bank  of  the  river. 
What  this  will  probably  lead  to  we  shall  presently  see  by  a  quo- 
tation from  the  last  Russian  work  on  the  subject. 

But  the  more  immediate  question  concerns  Bokhara.  Here 
the  Russian  and  Uzbeg  forces  are  at  present  actually  in  face  of 
each  other,  and  a  collision  may  at  any  moment  occur  between  the 
advanced  pickets  thrown,  out  respectively  from  Khojend  and 
Tashkend.  It  is  further  evident  that  Russia  regards  the  Bok- 
harians  with  suspicion  and  dislike,  since  she  has  been  content  to 
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incur  the  obloquy  of  Europe  in  the  matter  of  the  capture  of  Tash- 
kendy  in  order  to  anticipate  their  nearer  approach  to  her  frontier  ; 
but  with  all  this  we  venture  a  prediction  that  she  will  not,  under 
present  circumstances,  hazard  an  open  rupture.     Her  tenure  of 
Kokand  will,  for  a  long  time,  be  too  precarious  to  admit  of  her 
having  another  enemy  upon  her  hands.     Willyamminof-Sermof, 
the  only  Russian  officer  who  has  described  the  country  from  per- 
sonal observation,  estimates  the  population  of  Tashkend  at  50,000, 
and  of  Kokand  at  60,000  souls,  and  Khojend,  Andijan,  Nemen- 
g^  Oosh,  and  Ura-tepeh,  are  of  hardly  inferior  consequence. 
What  number  of  troops,  then,  if  military  occupation  were  alone 
attempted,  would  be  required  to  fumidi  garrisons  for  all  these 
numerous  towns,  and  to  keep  up  an  efficient  line  of  communica- 
tion with  Fort  Perofski  and  the  Aral  ?     It  seems  to  us  that  the 
*  manifest  destiny '  marked  out  for  Russia  in  the  present  aspect  of 
the  East,  is  to  colonise  Turkestan  thoroughly  before  she  moves 
another  step  in  advance.     The  genius  of  the  nation  has  already 
displayed  itself  in  this  direction,  Amuria  and  Zungaria  having 
been  reclaimed  from  barbarism  through  the  means  of  military- 
agricultural  settlements.     The  basin  of  the  Jazartes,  too,  presents 
greater  facilities  for  successful  colonization  than  any  other  portion 
of  Central  Asia.    The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  proverbial,  and  there 
is  every  variety    of  climate,    from  the  perennial  snows  of  the 
Bel6r-Tagh  to  an  almost  tropical  heat  in  the  valley  of  the  river ; 
so  that  not  only  may  the  staple  articles  of  com,  cotton,  silk, 
madder,  and  tobacco,  be  produced  to  an  unlimited  extent,  but  in 
certain  situations  it  may  also  be  found  possible  to  cultivate  the 
sugar-cane,  and  perhaps  even  opium  and  indigo.    The  rivers,  like- 
wise, are  auriferous,  and  mines  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  iron 
are  known  to  exist  in  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  Jaxartes  ; 
while  a  still  more  valuable  product  is  the  coal  which  has  been 
found  in  large  quantities  both  in  the  Kara-taii  and  Ala-taii  ranges, 
and  which  may  be  expected  before  long  to  supersede  the  anthra- 
cite of  the  Don  throughout  South-Eastem  Russia.* 

♦  This  account  of  the  cereal  and  mineral  wealth  of  Kokand,  is  principally  taken 
from  Mr.  Lumley's  report,  p.  2S1,  seq.  For  a  notice  of  the  coal  discovered  in  the 
Kam-taii  and  Ala-tad  ranges,  see  *  Kiissians  in  Central  Asia,*  p.  481.  Compare 
also  the  following  passages  in  *  Leyden's  Baber.'  Introduction,  p.  xl.  '  Abulfeda 
(*Chorasm.  Descrip.,*  p.  38)  mentions,  that  in  the  mountains  of  Ferghdna 
(Kokand^  they  have  black  stones  which  bum  like  charcoal,  and  when  kindled, 
afford  a  very  intense  heat.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  coal  in  the  Ala-tagh 
range,  and  to  the  east  of  it,  is  confirmed  by  recent  travellers.  It  is  found  in  great 
plenty,  and  forms  the  ordinary  fuel  of  the  natives.*  Mr.  Bogoslovski,  also,  who 
risitod  Samarcand  in  1842,  in  company  with  Khannikof  and  Lehmann,  found  coal 
formations  in  the  upper  valley  or  the  Zar-afshan  river ;  and  coal  of  an  inferior 
quality  is  likewise  known  to  exist  in  the  Mangishlak  Peninsula  on  the  Caspian. 
•  Russians  in  Central  Asia,'  pp.  326,  and  444.  The  Don  anthracite  formerly  ustSd  by 
the  steamers  on  the  Jaxartes,  owing  to  the  enormous  expense  of  carriage  cost 
12i.  per  ton. 
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It  is  not,  indeed,  too  much  to  expect  that  when  security  has 
been  established  in  Turkestan, — when  the  wandering  Kirghiz  have 
been  induced  to  exchange  a  pastoral  for  an  agricultural  life, — 
when  Russian  colonies  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and 
European  energy  and  intelligence  have  been  directed  to  the  due 
development  of  its  resources,  this  province  will  resume  the  title 
which  it  enjoyed  in  ancient  times  of  *  the  garden  of  the  East.' 
What  England,  then,  has  to  apprehend  from  the  progress  of 
affairs  in  Central  Asia,  is  not  the  immediate,  or  even  proximate, 
invasion  of  our  Indian  empire,  which  is  a  notion  peculiar  to  the 
panic-mongers  of  the  Calcutta  press,  and  which  we  should  have 
thought  hardly  required  the  serious  refutation  that  was  given  to 
it  in  the  Anniversary  Address — admirable  in  all  other  respects — 
delivered  by  the  accomplished  President,  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  London.*  What  we  really  have  to  apprehend  is,  that  an 
Asiatic  Russia  will  arise  to  the  north  of  the  Hindii-Kush, 
possessing  within  itself  a  germ  of  vitality  and  vigour  that  will 
enable  it  to  replenish  rather  than  exhaust  the  parent  stem,  and 
will  render  it,  in  due  course  of  time,  a  formidable  rival  to  our 
Indian  Empire.  What  we  may  not  unreasonably  expect  is,  that 
under  the  condition  of  Russian  colonization,  the  principle  of 
development  may  be  reasserted,  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to 
this  favoured  region  of  Turkestan,  and  of  which  the  world  has 
already  seen  such  memorable  instances  in  the  career  of  Jenghiz 
Khan,  of  Timour,  and  of  Baber,  each  of  whom,  it  should  be 
noted,  nursed  their  nascent  fortunes  in  the  valley  of  the  Jaxartes 
before  pushing  on  to  foreign  conquest  and  dominion.  But  the 
growth  of  such  a  Satrapy,  acquiring  the  strength  and  consistency 
of  an  empire,  will  be  a  work  of  time — a  work  perhaps  of  ages  ; 
and  the  *  chapter  of  accidents '  may  at  any  moment  intervene  to 
xleliver  us  from  the  threatened  incubus. 

*  Sir  Roderick  Murchifton's  address  appears  to  have  given  immense  satisftction 
in  Russia,  where  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a  leading  article  in  the  *  Journal  de 
St  Petersburg*  of  June  19,  1865.  it  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  jour- 
jualist.  who  probably  drew  his  inspiration  from  Prince  GortcbakofiTs  Bureau, 
should  have  quoted  from  the  original  draft  of  the  address,  since  this  draft  con- 
tained a  paragraph  on  the  new  frontier  at  Issi-Kiil,  taken  from  a  Russian 
source,  but  so  strangely  incorrect  that  it  was  expunged  from  the  later  copy  pre< 
•j)ared  for  incorporatiou  with  the  Journal.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Long,  also,  who  has 
lecently  published  an  elaborate  defence  of  Russian  policy  in  the  East,  under  the 
title  of  *  Russia,  Central  Asia,  and  British  India,  by  a  British  Subject,'  has  been 
misted  by  Sir  Roderick's  authority,  and  has  drawn  special  attention  to  this 
rejected  paragraph,  as  a  proof  of  Kussia's  moderation,  by  quoting  it  at  full  length 
and  in  Italics!  p.  20.  The  additional  note  on  'the  boundaries  of  Russia  and 
Northern  Turkestan,'  appended  to  Sir  K.  Murchison  s  address  in  its  corrected 
■form,  is  all  that  could  be  desired ;  clear,  accurate,  and  giving  full  credit  to  Russia 
^or  the  great  services  she  has  rendered  to  geographical  science. 
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The  Bokharians,  we  must  remember,  are  an  enemy  of  a  very 
different  calibre  from  the  Kokandis,  and  their  conquest  firill  not, 
we  think,  be  lightly  undertaken  by  Russia.     In  actual   popula- 
tion there  may  not   be  much  disproportion   between   the    two 
states;    but  in   strength   they  differ   widely.     The   oligarchical 
constituti<Hi,  indeed,  of  the   Kokandi    Government,   where    the 
Khan  is  in  most  cases  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  Kara- 
Kirghiz  or  Kipchak  chiefs,  prevents  anything  like  a  combined 
resistance,  and  thus  renders  the   country  an   easy  prey    to    an 
invader ;  whereas  at  Bokhara,  on  the  other  hand,  tiiere  is   the 
most  complete  autocracy,  and  the  Amfr  can  direct  the  "wrhole 
resources  of  the  country  for  the  purpose   either  of  offence    or 
defence.     The  standing  army,  moreover,  of  Bokhara  is  said  by 
Vambery  to  consist  of  40,000  men,  who  have  been  well  seasoned 
by  continued  conflict ;   and  the  Turcomans  beyond  the    Oxus 
could   certainly    furnish   an   auxiliary    force    of  equal   strength 
composed  of  the  best  horsemen   in  Asia.     Acconling   to    our 
view,   then,  until   Kokand  is  finally  settled,  there  will  be  no 
attempt  to  coerce  the  Bokharians,  further  than  by  commercial 
pressure ;  such  as  has  been  this  year  inaugurated  on  the  Orenburg 
frontier,  where  the  merchants  of  Bokhara  have  been  interdicted 
from  appearing  at  the  fair  of  Nijni-Novogorod  to  purchase  their 
usual  supplies  of  merchandise  and  arms ;  and,  even  when  Russian 
Turkestan   is  fully  prepared  to  receive  the  accretion  of  other 
portions  of  Uzbeg  territory,  the  work  of  amalgamation  will   be 
very  gradual,  and  will  probably  be  consummated  through  the 
intermediate  stage  of  a  protectorate.     If  we   proceed,  then,  to 
quote  from  Mr.  Michell's  book  the  views  which  are  entertained 
by  sanguine  politicians  at  St  Petersburg  respecting  the  future 
now   opening  out  in  Central  Asia,   to   the   ambition   and    the 
greatness  of  Russia,  it  is  not  that  we  participate  in  those  views 
or   consider   them    at    present   other   than    premature, — ^if    not 
chimerical ;   but  that   we   think  it  only  due  to  the   public   in 
England  and  especially  in  India,  that  they  should  know   what 
is  fermenting  in  the  minds  of  our  northern  neighbours,  in  order 
to  form  their  own  opinicms  of  the  practicability  and  probable 
results  of  such  a  policy — 

*  Judging,  therefore,'  says  a  Bussian  author,  «by  historical  pre- 
cedents, one  cannot  but  foresee  that  the  occupation  of  the  month  ot 
the  Amii-Daria  (the  Oxus)  will  necessarily  be  followed  by  the  impro- 
priation of  the  whole  river.  The  Russian  Government  may  not  htkYB 
this  in  view,  and  will  in  all  likelihood  oppose  the  encroachment; 
but  nevertheless,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  come  to  pass  of  itseH 
Officially,  the  boundary  of  Russia  will  remain  unchanged ;  practicaUj, 
however,  Bussian  emigrants  will  asoend  tiie  river  hi^^ter  and  higlrar 
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by  degrees;  tbey  will  at  first  <^eii  intercoarso  with  Ehiva,  tho 
nearest  kbanat,  and  eyentoally  make  their  way  to  Bokhara.  Examples 
of  this  ore  afforded  by  the  Amiir  and  Syr-Daria  (the  Jaxartes).' 

The  history  is  then  given  of  the  occupation  of  the  Amur  from 
its  embouchure  to  its  source ;  after  which  we  have — 

'  The  same  order  of  events  is  observed  on  tho  Syr-Daria,  of  which 
the  lower  course  alone  is  held  by  Eussia ;  yet  this  river  must  now 
be  considered  more  Bussian  than  Kokanian,  more  especially  as  the 
necessity  of  possessing  it  for  the  whole  extent  of  its  course  is  year 

after  year  more  urgently  and  clearly  felt Since  the  days 

of  Peter  the  Great,  Bussia  has  diligently  advanced,  and  at  great  sacri- 
fice, through  the  Steppes  that  barred  her  progress.  She  has  passed 
them  and  reached  the  baains  of  two  large  rivers — two  important  water- 
ways— whose  sources  flow  through  fertile  and  densely  populated 
countries.  She  is  fully  justified  in  seeking  to  be  rewarded  hero  for 
her  labours  and  losses,  extending  over  a  hundred  years,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  secure  her  frontiers  by  pushing  them  forward  to  that 
snow-capped  summit  of  the  Himalayas,  the  natural  conterminous 
boundary  of  England  and  Bussia. 

*  From  this  stand-point  Bussia  can  calmly  look  on  the  consolida- 
tion and  development  of  British  power  in  India.'  * 

Now  it  is  evident  from  these  and  similar  passages  interspersed 
among  the  historical  and  geographical  detail  of  Mr.  Michell's 
valuable  compilation^  as  well  as  from  the  series  of  elaborate 
letters  published  last  year  by  Major-General  FadeiefT  in  the 
*  Gazette  de  Moscow/  that  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  in 
Russia  in  favour  of  extending  the  frontier  at  once  to  the  Hiadii- 
Kiish,  which  of  course  involves  the  complete  absorption  of  the 
independent  Uzbeg  States.  And  this  extension,  be  it  remembered, 
is  recommended,  not  by  the  facilities  it  will  aiford  for  promoting 
a  trade  with  India,  but  in  the  more  questionable  hope  of  fore- 
stalling the  English  in  possession  of  the  markets  which  will 
thus  be  opened  up  to  Russian  enterprise.  *  These  markets,*  it  is 
said,  *  are  situated  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Amii-Daria  (or 
Oxus),  whose  mouth  is  in  the  possession  of  Russia ;  and  Russia 
cannot,  and  must  not,  relinquish  them  in  favour  of  England, 
because  she  is  connected  with  them  by  a  natural  waterway.' 
The  commercial  argument  indeed,  which  some  among  us  are 
wont  to  use  in  favour  of  Russian  extension,  operates,  as  we  think, 
exactly  in  the  contrary  direction.     The  trade  of  Russia,  indeed, 

*  '  RoBsians  in  Oentral  Asia/  p.  400,  sqq.  It  is  not  clear  from  what  Russian 
soarce  the  end  of  the  10th  chapter  of  Mr.  Michell*8  work  is  taken,  bnt  it  is  the 
portion  of  the  volume  which  we  least  like;  the  worst  in  point  of  style,  and 
the  most  extravagant  in  tone.  It  bears  a  marked  contrast  indeed  to  Chapter  xii., 
which  is  also  anonymous,  but  which  is  dearly  expressed,  pats  forUi  moderate 
views,  and  is  full  of  the  most  valuable  hxfonnation. 
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with  Central  Asia  is  mainly  a  trade  in  cotton,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  improvement  of  that  traffic,  which  is  her  avowed 
object,  can  possibly  benefit  Manchester. 

Russia  now  exports  annually  to  the  Uzbeg  States  goods  to 
the  value  of  about  300,000/.,  and  receives  annually  from  thoise 
states  about  double  the  amount  in  raw  produce  and  m^tnu- 
factures ;  Bokhara  counting  for  about  two  thirds,  both  of  the 
export  and  import  trade ;  and  the  remaining  third  being  divided 
between  Khiva  and  Kokand.  Of  the  export  trade  nearly 
one  half  consists  of  inferior  cotton  goods,  a  cheap  but  showy 
article  being  manufactured  in  the  governments  of  Moscow, 
Vladimir,  Kaluga,  and  Kostrema  expressly  for  the  Central 
Asiatic  market ;  while  of  the  import  trade  cotton  forms  at  least 
three  quarters,  the  larger  moiety  being  the  raw  staple  and  yam 
for  which  since  the  American  Civil  War  there  has  been  a  great 
demand  in  Russia,  while  the  smaller  moiety  is  a  stout  and  warm 
but  plain  fabric,  the  produce  of  Uzbeg  looms,  which  is  greatly 
preferred  by  the  Kirghiz,  Cossacks,  and  Bashkirs  to  the  cheaper 
prints  and  calicoes  of  Russian  manufacture.  But  Russia  now 
finds  that,  as  the  price  of  labour  has  sensibly  increased,  owingp 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  she  cannot  hope  in  future  to 
supply  the  cotton  goods  required  for  the  Central  Asiatic  market 
at  anything  like  their  former  prices ;  and  she  sees,  therefore,  that 
unless  she  can  devise  some  method  of  meeting  this  difficulty,  she 
will  run  the  risk  of  being  undersold  by  the  English  manu- 
facturers, who  are  striving  to  push  their  goods  up  the  Afghan 
passes  and  across  the  Hindil-Kush  to  the  valley  of  the  Oxus. 
As  far  as  the  cost  of  transport  is  concerned  there  cannot  be 
much  difference  between  the  route  from  Moscow  to  Bokhara, 
and  the  route  to  the  same  place  from  Karachi.  The  carriage 
of  goods  along  the  former  line  has  been  calculated  at  18/.  10^. 
per  ton;  and  any  sensible  reduction  of  this  charge  would 
therefore  place  the  Russian  goods  in  the  Bokhara  market  at  a 
corresponding  advantage  over  the  English.  The  great  aim 
accordingly  of  Russia  seems  to  be  ^  to  establish  spinning  and 
weaving  manufactories  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Bokharian 
frontier ; '  probably  at  Tashkend  itself ;  from  which  she  would 
not  only  continue  to  supply  the  cheap  and  bright  coloured 
goods  suited  to  the  local  market,  but  which  would  also  enable 
her,  by  the  diminished  cost  of  the  raw  material,  to  compete 
with  the  Uzbeg  manufacturer  in  the  supply  of  the  superior 
article  aflected  by  her  own  Mussulman  subjects  in  the  Steppe ; 
and  *  if  at  the  same  time  she  could  establish  a  Russian  factory 
at  or  near  Bokhara  itself,  where  the  native  growers  might  be 
instructed  in  tlie  best  method  of  cultivating  the  cotton  plant, 
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while  the  factory-owner  would  also  exercise  the  function  of  a 
broker  in  condemning  all  cotton  unfit  for  manufacture  in  Russia/ 
she  seems  to  think  that  she  might  convert  Central  Asia  into  an 
almost  exclusively  cotton-producing  country,  reserving  to  herself 
all  the  profits  of  manufacture  and  subsequent  traffic.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  detail  that  Russia  is  now  endeavouring  to  do  for 
Central  Asia,  very  much  what  the  native  mill-owners  are 
attempting  for  Western  India ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  tho 
Russian  manufacturers  in  Turkestan  would  have  a  beneficial 
premium  of  18/.  lOs.  per  ton  upon  their  goods,  instead  of  the 
mere  saving  of  2/.  or  3/.  per  ton  freight  from  Liverpool  to 
Bombay.* 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  prohibitive  tariff  which  Russia 
still  keeps  up  with  regard  to  the  woollen  and  cotton  goods  of 
England ;  but  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  more  her  hold  upon 
the  Uzbeg  States  may  be  extended  and  confirmed  the  greater 
will  be  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  trade  with  India. 
With  the  exception,  indeed,  of  articles  of  tropical  produce,  such 
as  indigo,  opium,  spices,  coffee,  and  perhaps  sugar,  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  Indian  articles  will  be  allowed  to  penetrate  into 
Russian  Turkestan,  and  we  should  fear  even  that  the  export 
of  horses,  silk,  wool,  and  dried  fruits,  which  are  the  principal 

*  This  view  of  the  Russian  cotton-trade  with  Bokhara  has  been  chiefly  taken 
from  Mr.  Lumley's  very  excellent  Report.  It  is  ungracious,  perhaps,  to  find  any 
fault  with  a  paper  drawn  up  with  such  remarkable  ability,  and  embodying  infor- 
mation not  easily  accessible  to  the  English  reader ;  but  we  cannot  help  wishing 
that  some  of  the  youo^  gentlemen  in  Downing  Street,  fresh  from  the  honours  of 
competitive  examination,  had  been  allowed  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  numbers 
before  the  Report  in  question  was  submitted  to  Parliament;  in  which  case  we 
should  hardly  have  had  two  errors  in  the  simple  sum  of  adding  up  three  sets  of 
figures,  in  order  to  find  the  aggregate  of  the  imports  to  Central  Asia  for  the 
decennial  period  from  1850  to  1859  inclusive.  The  line  in  the  report  is  as  follows  : — 
Bokhara.  Khiva.         Kokand.  Total 

£1,607,937  +  375,789  +  18,731  =  1,902,447  -  properly  2,002,457. 
See  Reports  of  H.  M.*s  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation,  No.  5,  p.  314. 

We  fear  that  Mr.  Davies  was  too  sanguine  in  his  view  of  the  British  trade  with 
Central  Asia  as  compared  with  the  Russian  trade.  He  says,  p.  21,  'Knglish 
•cotton  piece  goods  have  to  a  great  extent  displaced  those  forwarded  through 
Russia  in  the  Bokhara  and  neighbouring  markets,'  but  Vamb^ry  in  1863  siiU 
found  the  Russians  in  almost  complete  possession  of  the  Bokhara  market,  and  Mr. 
Lumley  dwells  throughout  his  report  on  the  difficulty  which  English  manufac- 
turers liave  found  in  opposing  the  low-class  goods  of  Russia.  As  the  balance  of 
trade,  however,  with  Russia  is  100  per  cent,  in  favour  of  Central  Asia,  there  must 
be,  as  Mr.  Lumley  remarks,  '  a  considerable  surplus  balance  of  roubles  for 
investment  in  the  much  prized,  though  as  yet  too  inaccessible,  fabrics  and  cutlery 
of  England ;'  and  if  our  manufacturers  therefore  will  consult  the  peculiar  taste:« 
of  the  Central  Asiatics,  and  the  cost  of  transport  through  Afghanistan  can  bo 
somewhat  diminished,  there  will  still  be  some  chance  of  our  competing  success- 
fully with  Russia  in  the  Bokhara  market,  so  hng  as  the  country  remains  in- 
dependent, 
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articles  that  we  now  receive  irom  tliat  country  would  be  in  a 
great  measure  diverted  to  the  north. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  duty  of  England  in  the  pitiseni 
crisis.  We  think  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Russia  has  no 
right — except  the  right  of  the  strongest — to  impose  her  rule  npon 
the  Uzbeg  States,  and  also  that  her  nearer  approach  to  India,  bow- 
ever  likely,  is  not  desirable  in  the  interests  of  either  one  country  or 
the  other.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  tone  and  comnaents 
of  the  Indian  press,  there  would  seem  to  be  coming  on  cTgn 
while  Russia  is  still  at  so  great  a  distance — ^that  same  disturbed 
and  dangerous  state  of  native  feeling  which  was  observaUe  at  tlie 
time  of  the  first  Persian  siege  of  Herat,  and  which  has  heen  no 
well  described  by  Kaye  in  his  history  of  the  Afghan  war. 

*  ^  Even  in  our  own  provinces,'  he  remarks,  in  narrating  the  events 
of  1837,  '  thefie  rumours  of  mighty  movemente  in  the  eoimtries  of  tiie 
North-West  disquieted  the  native  mind ;  tiiere  was  an  uneasy,  restleBB 
feeling  among  tdl  classes,  soaroely  amounting  to  actual  disa&ction, 
and  perhi^  best  to  be  described  as  a  state  of  ignorant  ezpeotaacy — 
a  looking  outward  in  &e  belief  of  some  ooming  chaage,  the  natme  of 
which  no  one  clearly  understood.'*    * 

It  has  been  suggested,  in  order  to  calm  this  troubled  feeling — 
which  is  already  making  itself  distinctly  felt,  and  which  may  be 
expected  to  increase  if  left  to  the  mere  natural  course  of  events — 
that  the  British  Government  should  now  form  some  engagement 
with  Russia ;  either  with  regard  to  absolute  immobility  within 

♦  '  History  of  the  Afghan  War,*  toI.  i,  p.  290.  We  ha^e  no  wish  to  disenai 
dangers  which  may  not  after  all  be  realized,  but  it  mast  be  obTions  that  the 
nearer  the  Russians  approach  to  India,  the  greater  will  be  their  distnrbing 
inflaeuce,  and  the  more  difficalt  it  will  be  to  maintain  order  in  the  fttmtier  dis- 
tricts. If  indeed  an  army  of  70,000  Europeans  is  required  for  the  garrison  <if 
India  under  present  circumstances,  an  augmentation  of  50,000  wovdd  not  be  an 
extravagaut  estimate  for  our  enhuiced  necessities  when  confronted  wiA  Russia  on 
the  Indus ;  and  considering  the  strain  put  on  our  home  resources  to  meet  the  pre- 
sent demand,  where,  let  it  be  asked,  is  such  an  additional  force  to  come  fhm  ? 
There  is  one  more  point  connected  with  this  subject  which  seems  deserving  of 
notice,  because  great  stress  has  been  often  laid  on  it,  and  because  it  seems  likely 
to  mislead  the  public  We  mean  the  peaoeftil  and  enlightened  diaracter  of  the 
Emperor  Alezaader  11.,  which  is  held  to  direst  the  Russan  neighbonriioed  to 
India  of  all  dai^er  and  to  render  it  rather  a  source  of  streng^  and  pro&t.  When 
the  Italian  Parliament  was  exulting  a  few  years  back  in  having  secured  the  good 
wiU  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  the  trifling  cost  oi  Nice  and  Savoy,  Gialdim 
reminded  it  that  the  Emperor  was  not  immortel,  and  that  under  his  soecessocs 
Italy  might  rue  the  day  when  she  had  consigned  the  keys  of  the  country  into  the 
bands  of  its  traditional  enemy.  Even  so  would  we  remind  our  readers  that 
the  Emperor  Alexander  is  not  immortal,  that  the  traditional  policy  of  Ru«a,  as 
consecrated  in  the  testament  of  Peter  the  (>peot,  is  hostile  to  the  British  power  in 
the  East ;  and  that  if  we  acquiesce  in  placing  her  in  comndand  of  the  Indian 
Caucasus,  it  may  be  a  not  less  fktal  error  than  ualy's  surrender  into  the  hands  of 
France  of  the  Passes  of  the  Alps. 
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present  limits,  or  with  regard  to  certain  prospective  limits  to  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  and  notified  beforehand,  so  as  to  obviate 
any  further  doubt  or  misconception  of  design;  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  forecast  the  map  of  Central  Asia,  as  a  skilful  player 
prepares  for  ^  le  grand  coup '  at  whist,  this  latter  alternative 
would  probably  be  the  most  successful, — as  it  would  certainly 
be  the  most  humane — way  of  solving  the  difficulty.  But  with 
the  abnormal  elements  of  calculation  furnished  by  Kirghiz  and 
TJzbeg  and  Afghan  nationalities,  it  seems  hopeless  to  look  for 
stability  in  any  such  arrangement  of  future  relations.  And  with 
respect  to  the  other  plan,  of  a  mutual  guarantee  against  any 
furAer  advance,  the  objections  to  it  are  of  so  obvious  a  nature 
as  hardly  to  require  to  be  recapitulated.  Russia,  in  the  first 
place,  has  already  pledged  herself  to  observe  a  certain  definite 
frontier  in  the  manifesto  so  often  alluded  to ;  and  we  should 
derive,  therefore,  little  additional  security  from  the  formality 
of  a  reciprocal  engagement  in  the  second  place,  it  must  be 
remembered  diat  a  convention,  on  the  basis  of  the  uti  possidetis^ 
would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  England.  We  do  not  stand  at  all 
in  the  same  position  in  r^aid  to  Russia  as  Russia  occupies  in 
regard  to  us.  Our  annexation  of  Bhootan,  for  instance,  or  the 
substitution  of  the  direct  for  the  indirect  dependence  of  Cashmere 
could  not  possibly  affect  public  opinion  in  Russia,  or  give  the 
Russian  Government  any  ground  for  interpellation;  whereas 
the  conquest  of  Khiva  or  Bokhara  would  doubtless  very  sensibly 
affect  us  in  India  by  creating  a  vague  impression  in  the  native 
mind  that  our  Asiatic  supremacy  was  about  to  be  challenged. 
And  thirdly,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  suicidal  policy 
on  the  part  of  England  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Russia  such  an 
instrument  of  possible  mischief  as  the  right  of  interference  in  the 
rectification  of  our  north-west  frontier  which  she  would  derive 
from  any  mutual  agreement  to  remain  within  our  present  limits. 
It  would  be,  in  fact,  to  invite  rather  than  to  stave  off  the 
threatened  evil ;  to  call  up  to  the  hall-door  the  wolf  that  is  now 
merely  prowling  in  the  back-yard.  On  these  united  considera- 
tions, greatly  as  we  desire  to  see  a  friendly  intelligence  prevailing 
between  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  we  sincerely  trust  we  shall  not 
be  committed  to  any  mutual  engagement  against  an  extension  of 
frontier.  If  Russia  is  bent  (as  she  probably  is)  on  further  encroach- 
ment, we  must  accept  the  position,  but  above  all  things,  let  us 
preserve  an  uncontrolled  liberty  of  action,  and  be  guided  alone 
in  our  future  relations  with  Central  Asia  by  the  exigency  of 
the  occasion,  and  an  enlightened  view  of  the  real  welfare  of  our 
Indian  empire. 

The  great  danger  seems  to  be  that,  as  Russia  was  led,  in  1854, 
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by  nn  erroneous  estimate  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Englaiu], 
which  was  judged  to  be  essentially  anti-warlike,  to  commit 
herself  to  a  policy  at  Constantinople  that  ultimately  led  to  war, 
so  she  may  be  deceived  at  present  by  the  apparent  apathy  of  the 
public  on  the  one  side  and  by  the  encouragement  held  out  by 
the  press  upon  the  other,  into  a  persuasion  that  the  countnr 
at  large  can  really  look  upon  her  suivance  towards  the  Hindus 
Kiish  with  approbation,  or  even  with  indifference.  Were  she 
assured  of  impunity  in  this  respect,  the  difficulties  of  the  enter- 
prise would  be  more  than  half  overcome ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary^ 
it  is  made  plain  to  her  that  every  step  that  she  advances  is 
watched  by  England,  as  it  certainly  must  be  when  our  attention 
is  once  awakened,  with  a  vigilant  and  scrutinising  eye;  and 
that  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  where  the  vital  interests  of  our  Indian 
empire  are  at  stake,  the  general  feeling  of  the  country  will  give  a 
cordial  support  to  whatever  Government  may  be  in  power,  we 
cannot  believe  that  she  will  press  forward  in  a  policy  which  must 
certainly  cast  on  her  the  odium  of  bad  faith,  and  may  lead  to 
still  more  serious  consequences. 

So  long  as  Khiva  and  Bokhara  preserve  their  independence^ 
there  may  not  be  occasion  for  any  more  active  interference  upon 
our  part  than  a  constant  reference  to  Prince  GortchakofPs 
circular,  and  a  continued  protest  against  the  promotion  and 
decoration  of  contumacious  commanders,  who — in  defiance  of 
orders,  as  it  is  said,  and  to  the  manifest  risk  of  the  peaceful 
relations  of  the  country — press  forward  from  one  conquest  to 
another ;  but  if  to  the  final  subjugation  of  Kokand  is  added  an 
attempt  to  subvert  the  independence  of  the  other  Uzbeg  States, 
— if  Russia  should  take  possession  of  the  Oxus,  as  she  has 
already  taken  possession  of  the  Jaxartes,  then,  as  her  outposts 
will  be  in  contact  with  the  Afghan  outposts  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  mountains  from  Mymenah  to  Badakhshan,  it  will  become 
a  question  for  serious  consideration,  whether,  leaving  Cabul  and 
Ghazni,  the  scene  of  our  old  disasters,  to  struggle  on  in  isolated 
anarchy,  it  may  not  be  incumbent  on  us  to  secure  a  strong 
flanking  position  by  the  reoccupation  of  the  open  country  of 
Shaul,  of  Candahar,  and  even  of  Hemt  There  is  a  strong 
impression  abroad,  amongst  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  that  ultimately — not  perhaps  in  this  generation,  but 
whenever  Russian  Turkestan  shall  include  the  basin  of  the  Oxus, 
and  a  Russian  Governor-General  shall  be  enthroned  at  Bokhara- 
it  will  be  necessary,  for  the  due  protection  of  the  Punjab  and  the 
north-west  provinces  of  India,  that  we  should  erect  and  hold  first- 
class  fortresses  in  advance  of  our  present  territorial  border  and 
on  tlic  most  accessible  line  of  attack  ;  and  it  is  thus  satisfactory 
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to  find  that  the  positions  of  Herat  and  Candahar,  which  precisely 
meet  the  military  requirements  of  such  an  occasion,  have  been 
already  pointed  out  by  one  of  our  most  cautious  diplomatists  as 
the  true  political  frontiers  of  India  ;*  while  it  has  been  also  shown 
that  these  districts  may  be  administered  with  comparative  ease, 
since  the  Doorani  population — the  only  element  of  danger  in 
Afghan  government — is  here  outnumbered  and  neutralised  by 
docile  Hazarehs  and  pliant  Parsfwans,  who  gratefully  remember 
our  former  beneficent  rule,  and  would  gladly  welcome  its  return. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  not  prematurely  take  alarm.  At 
present  there  is  no  pressing  danger,  no  cause  for  unusual 
precautions  ;  but  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  our  duty 
to  remember  that  outworks  are  as  necessary  to  the  defence  of 
empires  as  of  fortresses,  and  that  in  this  view  Herat  and 
Candahar  are  the  Malakoff  and  Mamelon  of  our  position  in 
the  East. 


*  See  an  excellent  paper  by  Sir  Justin  Sheil  in  the  Appendix  to  Lady  Shell's 
•  Life  in  Persia.' 
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and  hearty  English  character,  77 — 
faults  of  *Sordello,*  78 — his  genius 
dramatic,  79  —  'My  Last  Duchess,' 
80— charged  with  obscurity,  82 — 
with  being  unmusical,  16. — his  use  of 
accent,  83 — •  Dramatic  Lyrics,'  84 — 
•  A  Grammarian's  Funeral,*  ib.  — 
principles  of  his  art,  85 — his  pre- 
Baphaelite  fidelity  of  detail,  86 — 
'Christmas  Eve,*  ib.  —  essentially  a 
dramatic  poet,  87 — his  dramas  unfitted 
for  present  theatrical  success,  88— 
pathos  piercing,  grand,  and  passionate, 
16. — rare  contemplative  humour,  89 
— *A  Soul's  Tragedy,'  t6.— his  taste 
for  untrodden  paths,  91 — ^his  genius 
more  intellectual  than  emotional,  92 


—•By  the  Fireside,*  93— 'Aut  Wife  to 
any  Husband,*  94 — 'HomeThoxi^tSy' 
96— *Up  at  a  Vilhi— Down  in  the 
City,*  »6.  —  '  Strange  medical  ex- 
penence  of  Karshish,'  99 — '  Death  in 
the  Desert,'  one  of  his  finest  poemiL 
101 — thoroughness  of  conception  and 
surprising  noveltjr  of  treatment.  102 
— his  poetry  sanative,  masculine,  and 
bracing,  103  — strength,  glow,  and 
tenderness  in  his  portraits  in  'Men 
and  Women,*  ib. — hii  noble  religions 
poetry,  103— 'The  Pied  Piper  of 
UameUn,'  16.— its  latter  part  qaoted, 
104. 

Burton*s  (Rev.  E.)  description  of  Rcnne, 
35. 

Bury's  (Lord)  '  Exodus  of  the  Western 
Nations,'  106. 

C. 

CsBcilia  Metella,  tomb  of,  46. 

—  (S.)  discovery  of  her  burial-place, 
66. 

Canina's  'Researches  in  Roman  Anti- 
quity,' 40. 

Carlisle  Cathedral,  307. 

Carlyle's  'History  of  Frederick  the 
Great,*  225  —  his  '  Dismal  Science,' 
240 — palliation  of  Frederick's  guilt 
in  the  partition  of  Poland,  244 — 
neglect  of  marking  stages  of  social 
progress  and  civil  administration, 
251 — his  influence  on  literary  taste 
in  England  and  America,  254.  See 
Frederick. 

Carrara  marble,  387. 

Cathedrals,  English,  297 — a  cathedral  a 
sermon  in  stones,  300 — Early  English 
and  Perpendicular  styles,  301— Nor- 
man crypts,  303  —  Norman  naves, 
308 — transition  from  the  round  to 
the  pointed  arch,  311— examples  of 
the  new  style,  31 5— Pointed  or  Gothic 
architecture,  318— primness  of  Early 
English  style,  ib, — transition  from 
Early  English  to  Decorated,  319— 
the  Perpendicular  style,  323  —  de- 
struction of  ancient  monuments  in 
cathedrals,  t6.  —  the  Perpendicular 
period,  327  —  cathedral  monuments, 
331 — carved  woodwork,  333— cathe- 
dra^ restorations,  334  —  length  of 
cathedrals,  336— distinction  l^tween 
a  modem  and  an  ancient  cathedral, 
337. 

Catherine  of  Arragon's  tomb  in  Peter- 
borough cathedral,  331 . 

Catacombs,  Roman,  52;  the  earliest, 
Jewish,  iZ>.— with  that  exception,  the 
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catacombs  exdasiTely  Christian,  ib, — 
construction  of  them,   54;    various 
works  on  them,  57 ;  their  intricate 
wilderness    of    galleries,  58;    their 
history   and    archaeology,    59;    the 
earliest  inscripdons,  Greek,  63-— dis- 
covery of  the  catacomb  of  Callistus, 
t&. — De  Rossi's  discoveries  in  the  cata- 
combs, 66  —  their  historv'  after  the 
age  of  Damasus,  69 — Christian  art 
in  them.  70— discoveries  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Callistus,  71 — various  pictures 
in  the  catacombs,  74. 
Cemeteries  of  Rome,  38. 
Cenis  (Mt.),  tunnel  under,  398. 
Central    Asia,   Russians    in,   529 — ^the 
Orenburg  and  Siberian  lines  of  forts 
and  outposts,  530 — enormous  develop- 
ment of  Russia  towards  the  East, 
531— danger  of  British  India  from 
Russia,  532 — opinion  that  Russian 
power  is  a  desirable  substitute  for 
barbarism,  533 — supposed  advantage 
of  England's  being  conterminous  with 
Russia,  ib, — ^retrospect  of  Russian  and 
English  policy  in  Central  Asia,  534 
— alleged  Russian  right  to  the  Khanat 
,    of   Khiva,   535  —  political  jealousy 
and    commercial    rivalry    between 
England  and  Russia,  537 — mission  of 
R.    Shakespeare    to    Khiva,    541 — 
families  of  Kirghiz-Kazzdks  descended 
*from   Jenghis    Khan,  543 — Russian 
mission  to  Bokhara  in  1842,  ib. — re- 
lations between  Russia  and  Bokhara, 
:    544  —  execution    of     Stoddart    and 
ConoUy,     1*6.  —  Danilevski's    treaty 
between   Russia  and   Khiva,   546 — 
Russian     fortresses    in    the    Great 
Steppe,  i6. — manifesto  on  her  Central 
Asian  policy,  547 — strength  of  the 
Kirghiz    population,    ib,  —  Russian 
progress  up  the  course  of  the  Jaxartes, 
548 — Russian  daring  against  the  fort 
Ak-Mesjed,   550  —  map  of  the  en- 
croachments of  Russia  on  Turkestan, 
552  —  Russian  invasion  of  Kokand, 
557 — Prince   GortchakofiTs  circular, 
ib. — Imperial  decree  constituting  *  the 
province  of  Turkestan,'  558 — designs 
of  Russia  on  Kashgar,   560 — itine- 
raries of  Moola  Abdul  Meiid,  569— 
comparison  of  British  and  Russian 
trade  with  Central  Asia,  577— duty 
of  England  in   the   present  crisis, 
578. 
Chester  cathedral,  307. 
Cholera  in  1849,  258— communicated 

b^  impure  water,  262. 
Christianity,  its  rapid  growth  in  ancient 
Rome,  49  —  pcAceml  period  of  its 


history  from  the  accession  of  Nerva, 
60. 
Church  (the),  in  relation  to  political 
p«irties,  194 — clergy  justified  in  re- 
sisting spoliation,  196— legitimacy  of 
political  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Church,  199 — ^her  political  alliances, 
201  — churchmen  must  neglect  no 
resources  of  political  warfare,  203 — 
Parliamentary  alteration  of  formu- 
laries or  obligations  enforcing  them, 
i6.— object  of  the  latitudinanan  as- 
sailants of  the  Church,  204— three 
dangers  of  the  ChurcV,  within  the 
last  century,  205— the  Neo-Christian 
fisdth,  207  —  the  principle  of  the 
school  to  disconnect '  dogmatic  teach- 
ing' and  '  the  objects  of  a  Christian 
life,'  ib. — self-contradiction  of  a  re- 
ligion without  dogma,  208  —  the 
Church's  claims  on  the  Conservative 
party,  210  —  alliance  between  the 
Church  and  the  Liberals  an  eccentric 
dream,  213 — Mr.  Gladstone's  votes 
against  the  Church,  i6. — Oxford  Test 
Bill,  217— Mr.  Gladstone's  mode  of 
dealing  with  Church  matters,  218 — 
unswerving  hostility  of  the  Liberals 
to  the  Church,  2\9 — Oxford  Univer- 
sity election,  221— the  Church's  re- 
covery of  her  hold  among  alienated 
classes,  224. 

Cocoa-nut  (double),  or  Lodoicea,  de- 
scribed, 192. 

Coleridge's  (Rev.  D.)  Life  of  Praed, 
403. 

Colquhoun's  *Moor  and  Loch,'  31. 

Columbaria,  sepulchres  for  Roman 
slaves,  50. 

Compass.    See  *  Mariner's  Compass.' 

Conservative,  the  general  feeling  of  the 
country,  287. 

Cotton-trade  with  Bokhara,  Russian, 
577. 

Cranbome's  (Viscouni)  'Essays  and  His- 
torical Sketches,'  430. 

Crypts,  object  of,  303. 

D. 

Damasus,  fatal  pontificate  of,  59. 

DanieVs  *  Rural  Sports,'  6. 

Darwin's  theory  of  Natural  Selection, 
171. 

Davis's  (Jefferson)  character  and  career, 
125 — his  execution  would  be  an  in- 
delible blot  on  the  North,  130. 

Dead  (tbe^,  Roman  burning  of,  39. 

Democratic  Reform,  arguments  of  Mr. 
Lowe  and  Mr.  Horsman  against,  293 
— despotism  of  the  multitude  not  a 
i       source  of  freedom,  294. 

2q2 
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Demociitus  of  Abdeim,  his  supposed 
adf-inflicted  blindneM,  447. 

Diaere  d'office  in  Paris  chnrohes,  518. 

Dodwell,  *  De  Pauciute  Martymm,*  60. 

DoUinger's  speech  on  the  Past  and  Pre- 
sent of  Catholic  Theology,  521. 

Dressmakers,  health  of,  276. 

Doriiam  Cathedral,  307. 


Eastern  soTereignty,  features  of^  242. 

Egeria,  Talley  and  foantain  of,  46. 

Election,  the  general,  280, 

Ellis's  (Rev.  W .)  yisits  to  Madagascar, 
166. 

Ely,  Simeon  fbnnder  of  the  church  of, 
909— octagon  of,  310. 

Emulation  of  plants  and  trees,  171. 

Ennius,  the  ikther  of  Latin  poetry,  48. 

Epigram  on  Licinns  the  bai^r,  42. 

Exeter  Cathedral,  319 — exquisite  imi- 
tation of  nature  in,  321. 

P. 

Fig-trees  the  Thugs  of  the  yegetable 
world,  173. 

Pish,  the  symbol  of  the  Saviour,  71. 

Fishing,  ancient,  488.    See  •  Sports.* 

Fletcher's  (Col.)  *  History  of  the  Ame- 
rican War/  107. 

Flinders's  (Capt)  obserrations  on  the 
mariner's  compass,  343. 

France,  the  Emperor's  promotion  of  in- 
tercourse with  England,  499. 

Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  Carlyle's  His- 
tory of,  225 — opening  of  the  seven 
years'  war,  227 — lays  siece  to  "  Frag," 
*b. — Pitt,  the  saviour  of  Prussia,  i6. — 
Frederick's  sensibility  on  losing  the 
battle  of  Kolin  and  his  mother,  :;3l — 
victory  of  Rossbach,  t6. — moral  of  his 
behaviour  towards  his  subordinates, 
233— contrasted  with  Napoleon's,  i6. 
— ^his  unrivalled  army,  234 — ^victory 
of  Leuthen,  235 — death  of  his  sister 
the  Princess  of  Baireuth,  236— his 
army  crushed  at  the  battle  of  Kun- 
nersdorf,    237 — Napoleon's    remarks 

;  on  the  battle  of  Torgau,  238— Frede- 
rick's skilful  finance,  241 — the  par- 
tition of  Poland,  244 — his  *  Apologie 
de  ma  Conduite  Politique,'  249 — Uie 
potato-war,  250— his  death  without 
love  in  this  world  or  hope  in  the  next, 
253. 

French  literature,  divorce  between  re- 
ligion and,  526. 

arrangement  and  diction,  clearness 

of  modem,  416. 


Gaelie  lannagv,  yreser nation  of,  3i 

Galilean  Chsrch  weakened  by  tke  f- 
SOD  of  UltraBKM&tane  prmdplfi'in 
— ^its  extnTSgrniit  Mariobtrr,  ^f- 
alienation  of  the  educated  wni  ^ 
the  nation  fro^  theChnrch,  SSI  > 
Maadit 

Game4aw,  abrocmtion  of  the  (M,  3. 

GentiMtian  wpuehrea,  Roman,  51. 

Georgia  during  th«  CnmeanWtr.cr 
menta  i^punst  an  English  zsna: 
of,  564. 

Gladstone's  (Mr.)  rdatwas  to  i' 
Church,  214 — gives  her  moe  of  b 
p(^itfteal  inflneBce*  916 — hisecKipA 
lion  with  Dissenters  and  Baiku 
222— his  fin^Mcial  measnrei*  i^ 
newlyoformed  ^iewa  on  rdbcis,  S$l 

Gloucester  Cathedral,  323. 

Godwin's  (G.)  <  Loiidon  ^ladon' ^^ 
^*  Town  Swamps  •md  Social fidd^B. 
967. 

Grouse,  leases  of  grvoae^booCiBfi,  9- 
the  red  grouse  aod  other  speeiei  ir 
excellenee  of  groiise>sonp,  5— lafe 
of  the  bird,  6— law  of  qualifiaos^ 
Scotland,  9--practiGal  iBStnicteaQ 
grouse-shootiag  in  Oolquhoun's  'M(^' 
and  Loeh,'  31 — the  rromediaaae,  i^ 

Guillie  (Dr.)  on  the  mstmetioD  oC  tk: 
blind,  431. 


Hannibal  surveys  Bome  from  ^ 
temple  of  the  Ueus  Bedicoios,  46. 

Hartwig's  (Dr.)  *  Tropical  World,  m 

Hereford  Cathedral,  crypt  uwkrtk 
Lady  Chapel  at,  303. 

Hexham,  crypt  under  St  Andrew  ^ 
church  at,  302. 

Highland  sports,  their  advaotsge  totce 
country,  1— clearances,  jiisti6cal»: 
for,  19— property,  great  increase  e 
its  value,  29. 

Himalayas,  tropical  features  of  ^ 
183— limit  of  vegetation,  IW^"^^ 
sanitarium  of  Daijiling,  186. 

Hope's  (Beresford;  •  English  Cathednl 
of  the  19th  Century,'  338. 

Houghton  (Lord),  characteristic  o[^>^ 
poetry,  421— free  from  the  artificial 
colours  of  society,  422— the  'Cob- 
centration  of  Athens,'  424-'^* 
Northern  Knight  in  Italy',  42^P»^ 
sage  illustrating  hia  sympa^T^^ 
the  oppressed,  426. 

Huberts  observation  of  ants  and  v^ 
445. 

Hugh  (St.)  of  Lincoln,  312. 
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India  (British),  two  threatened  inTa- 
nons  of,  503 — ^trne  political  frontiers 
of,  581. 

Innes's  (Cosmo)  contributions  to  the 
•  Quarterly  Review,'  28. 

Insurance  (principle  of)  applied  to  na- 
tional relief  of  local  catastrophes,  241 
— examples  of  it  in  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Irish  and  Lancashire  distress, 
242. 

Italy  (kingdom  of),  its  population,  371 
—  physical  configuration,  372  —  fa- 
vourable conations  fbr  commerce, 
*378 — superiority  of  the  Piedmontese 
provinces,  374 — ^the  Carour  Canal, 
i6.— irrigation  of  Lombardy,  375— 
the  plain  of  Lombardy  the  garden 
of  the  world,  376— irrigation  works, 
ib, — two  million  acres  of  marshes, 
378— cause  of  the  decline  of  cultiva- 
tion in  the  south,  379— shepherds  of 
the  Neapolitan  provinces,  880 — con- 
trasts of  climate  and  production  in 

•  Calabria,  381 —cultivation  of  the 
grape,  382— falling  off  in  the  quality 
of  wine,  i6.— silk,  the  first  in  Europe, 
383— tenfold  increase  of  cotton,  S84 
— fisheries,  oil,  and  wool,  ib, — rvalue 
of  mineral  productions,  ib. — the  coun- 
try denuded  of  timber,  385— copper 
and  iron  ores,  386— brigandage,  389 
— two  descriptions  of  brigandage, 
390— resorted  to  by  the  poor  as  a 
calling,  391  —  ferocity  and  inhu- 
manity of  the  Neapolitan  bandit,  i6. 
— political  brigandage,  ib, — condition 
of  military  roads,  393— moral  remedies 
of  brigandage.  394— exertions  to  pro- 
mote education,  ib. — increase  of  trade 

'  since  the  formation  of  the  kingdom, 
895 — ambition  to  become  a  first-rate 

;  naval  power,  t&.— navy,  396— har- 
bours deepened,  enlarged,  and  forti- 
fied, i6.— surprising  progress  of  rail- 
ways, 397— tunnel  under  Mont  Cenis, 
399 — railway  over  the  Alps,  «6.— 
finances  of  the  kingdom,  t6.— passion 
for  the  annexation  of  Venetia,  400 — 
composition  of  the  army,  t6.--aban- 
donment  of  provincial  jealousies,  401 
— ^negotiations  between  the  Italian 
government  and  the  Vatican,  402 — 
the  Garibaldian  element  excluded 
firom  municipal  elections  in  Florence, 
403. 

J. 
Jewitt*s  (Orlando)  engravings  of  cathe- 
drals, 300. 
Jesuit  priests,  interior  life  of,  515 — 


three  classes  from  whom  they  seek 

to    recruit    their    order,    516.     See 

Maudit. 
Johnson's  (Mr.  Andrew)  early  career, 

118. 

K. 
Kaye  on  the  Afghan  war,  545. 
Kokand,  minersd  wealth  of,  572. 
Kolin,  description  of  the  battle  of,  229. 


Lawrence's  (Sir  John)  administration 
of  India,  570. 

Liberal  party,  leadership  of  the,  289— 
its  future  policy,  290. 

Lichfield  Cathedral,  319  and  322. 

Lincoln  Cathedral,  313. 

Lincoln's  (Mr^  character,  110.  See 
American  War. 

Literature,  comprehending  poetry, 
.verse,  prose,  science, 419. 

Lombardy,  the  most  populous  region  in 
Europe,  376. 

Lucre tius's  splendid  lines  on  the  Scipios, 
48. 

M. 

M'Clintock's  (Sir  Leopold)  Polar  ex- 
ploration by  sledges,  156 — ^his  great 
Polar  experience,  167. 

McNeill  on  the  progress  of  Russia  in 
the  East,  534. 

Madagascar,  water-yam  or  lace-leaf  of, 
188. 

Maria  Theresa's  part  in  the  partition  of 
Poland,  247. 

Mariner's  compass,  its  early  use  in 
China,  342— Flinders's  observation  on 
it,  343 — observations  of  Captain  (Dr.) 
Scoresby  and  others,  345— deviations 
in  iron  vessels,  346 — magnetic  pro- 
perties of  different  kinds  of  iron,  347 
— swinging  a  ship  for  the  adjustment 
of  her  compasses,  348  —  swinging 
ships  in  two  remote  places,  351— 
scientific  examination  of  the  *  Rain- 
bow' and  the  'Ironsides,*  352  — 
practical  rules  for  the  compensation 
of  compasses,  353— tabular  and  me- 
chanical correction,  t6.  —  steadiness 
of  magnetic  character  acquired  by  a 
ship,  355 — enormous  deviation  of 
iron  ships,  «6.— the  Liverpool  Com- 
pass Committee,  366— Mr.  A.  Smith's 
mathematical  investigation,  i6.  — 
changes  in  the  deviation  tables,  359 
—behaviour  of  the  *  Warrior's '  com- 
passes, 3G0 — two  schools  of  opinion 
on  compass  correction,  363— five  dan- 
gers imperilling  the  navigation  of 
Sron    ships,    365— shipwrecks    from 
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reckless  confidence  in  the  indications 
of  the  compass,  367 — the  compass 
department  of  the  Admiralty,  368. 

Mariolatryof  the  Gallican  Church,  ex- 
travagant, 524— the  Virgin  a  goddess, 
525. 

Martyrs,  passion  for  the  multiplication 
of,  69. 

Mary  (the  Virgin)  added  as  a  fourth 
person  to  the  Trinity,  72. 

Mecham,  the  beau  ideal  of  an  Arctic 
traveller,  157. 

Medical  officers  of  health,  salaries  of, 
279. 

Merian  (Mad.  M.  S.)  on  curiosities  of 
natural  history,  176. 

Michell's  narrative  of  the  Russian  ex- 
pedition to  Khiva,  539. 

Milnes's  (Monckton)  Poetry,  403.  See 
Houghton. 

Monkey,  South  American,  169. 

Mosque,  a  corrupted  form  of  Mesjid, 
550. 

Maiidit  {Le\  the  history  of  Julio,  a 
reforming  priest,  501— the  Jesuits 
intercept  his  inheritance,  502 — perse- 
cution of  him,  504 — testament  of  a 
repentant  archbishop,  505 — two  kings 
in  the  Catholic  monarchy,  the  Pope 
and  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  ib. — 

;  Julio  banished  from  the  seats  of  ec- 
clesiastical influence,  iS07  —  he  dis- 
putes the  will  transferring  his  patri- 
mony to  the  Jesuits,  508---his  search 
for  and  abduction  of  his  sister,  511 — 
he  conducts  a  religious  journal  agtunst 
the  Ultramontane  section,  5l4^4e- 
graded  from  his  orders,  t6. 

Murchison*s  (Sir  R.)  address  on  panics 
retpecting  invasion  of  India,  573. 

N. 

Navigation,  the  three  L*s  in,  lead,  lati- 
tude, and  look-out,  341. 

Negroes  ( American ),  absurdity  of 
giving  the  suffrage  to,  134. 

Norwich  cathedral,  306. 

O. 

Ocean  currents,  questions  connected 
with,  141. 

Olympic  games,  495. 

Orchidac«»,  3000  species  of,  189. 

Osborn  (Capt.  Sherard)  on  the  explora- 
tion of  the  North  Polar  region, 
137 — his  well-digested  proposal  for 
exploration,  144. 

Ovid  s  Epistles  from  Pontus,  43 — de- 
scription of  theCalydoniau  hunt,  479 
—of  greyhounds  coursing  hares,  486. 


Oxygen,  a  combination  of  ozone  and 

antosone,  260. 
Ozone,  discovery  of,  258 — its  relatioo 

to  cholera,  ib. 


Palmerston's  (Lord)  ministry,  285. 

Paul  (St.),  burial-place  of;  59. 

PerofSiki*s  expedition  against  Khiva, 
538— its  failure,  540. 

Perret's.  beautiful  work  on  the  cmta- 
combs,  wants  truth  and  fidelity,  37. 

Persecutions  of  Christians  in  Rome  ex- 
aggerated, 60 — *  the  Christians  to  the 
Lions,'  63. 

Persia,  English  declaration  of  war 
against,  562 — the  war  directed  agminst 
Russian  rather  than  Persisui  aggres- 
sion, 5C3. 

Peter's  (St)  preaching  and  martyrdom 
at  Rome,  59. 

Peterborough  cathedral,  308. 

Petermann's  (Dr.)  theory  of  a  Polar 
basin,  152. 

Pins  IX.'s  services  to  Roman  antli^ni- 
ties,  37  —  opening  of  the  Appiaa 
Way,  40. 

Poet,  the  highest  literary  cultivatSon 
necessanr  to  the,  421. 

Poetry,  subjectiveness  of  modem,  79— 
concentrating  powerx>f  poetical  form, 
419. 

Poisson's  investigation  of  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  compass,  357. 

Poland,  first  partition  of,  242. 

Polar  exploration,  limits  of  the  undis- 
covered region  (with  map),  138 — effect 
of  Polar  expeditions  on  national  cha- 
racter, »6.---Sir  Hugh  Willoughby 
the  father  of  English  northern  disco- 
very, 140 — statement  of  the  resolti 
of  rolar  exploration,  i6. — ^Polar  re- 
gions a  field  for  geological  research, 
141  —vast  deposits  of  timber  a  feature 
of  Arctic  geology,  142— the  Wooden 
Hills  of  Kotelnoi,  t6.— results  in  na- 
tural history  from  exploration,  %b, — 
ethnology,  143 — human  remains  in 
every  part  of  the  Arctic  regions,  143 
—  three  approaches  by  sea,  144  — 
sledge  travelling  the  true  method  of 
exploration,  145 — voyages  of  Barents 
and  Hudson,  146 — ^period  for  explo- 

I  ration,  148— Phipps's  expedition  in 
1773,  ib. — Capt.  Buchan's  expedition, 
149— Russian  researches,  *&.— imprac- 
ticability of  sailing  to  the  North 
Pole,  150— theory  of  a  Polar  basin, 
i6.— Polar  poljmias  or  water-holes, 
151— objections  against   the    Spits- 
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bergen  route,  154 — condemned  be- 
cause impracticable,  156 — Sir  L. 
M*Clintock*8  Polar  expedition,  i6. — 
Smith  Sound  the  best  route,  t&. — 
NaTJgation  of  Baffin's  Bay  impeded 
by  the  Middle  Pack,  157— the  North- 
about  passage,  158— Baffin's  Bay  and 
Smith  Sound,  160— Dr.  Kane's  and 
.  Dr.  Hayes's  discoveries,  160,  161— 
Arctic  travelling  bound  up  with  the 
name  of  M'Clintock,  163— safety  of 
an  expedition  to  Smith  Sound,  164. 

Pope,  tomb  of  the  first  martjr  Pope 
since  St.  Peter,  64. 

Pope's  *  Rape  of  the  Lock  *  the  finest 
example  of  *  verse'  in  English  literar- 
ture,  420. 

Pork  (diseased),  see  Trichinosis,  272. 

Praed's  (W.  M.)  Life,  by  Mr.  D.  Cole- 
ridge, 404 — his  verses  of  a  practical 
chfu^cter,  405 — his  two  prize  poems, 
•6.— brilliant  boyhood  at  Eton,  406 — 
his  Troubadour  lyre  artificial,  408 — 
pieces  in  which  his  individuality  ex- 
presses itself,  410— comparedj  with 
Prior  and  Swift,  412 — on  what  poets 
his  style  formed,  420. 

Priests  (interdicted  French),  secular  oc- 
cupations of,  517— ^statement  made  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  respecting 
Parisian  clerical  cab-drivers,  618 — 
600  priests  occupied  as  drivers,  om- 
nibus conductors,  and  street  organ- 
players,  %b. — 1400  fallen  priests  in 
Paris  in  the  lowest  employments,  520. 

Prior's  *  Child  of  Quality,'  413. 

Puiseaux  (Dr.),  blind  professor  of  philo- 
sophy in  Paris  University,  440. 

R. 
Red  King's  (the)  burial,  310. 
Relics  of  Saints  spoUa  opima  to  Christian 

invaders  of  Rome,  70. 
Ripon  Minster,  St  Wilfrid's  Needle  in, 

301. 
Romish  Church,  seceders  to  it  do  not 

leave  discord  for  unity,  528. 
Rossi's  (De)  authoritative  work  on  the 

Roman  catacombs,  52. 
Russia's  conduct  in  the  first  partition 

of  Poland,  245. 
Russian  prohibitive  tariff  against  Eng- 
lish woollen  and  cotton  goods,  577. 

See  Central  Asia. 

S. 

St.  John's  (Charles)  •  Natural  History 

of  Sport  in  Moray,'  29. 
Salisbury  cathednu,  316. 
Salmon  rivers  (Scotch),  23. 


Sanitary  reform  in  the  Metropolis,  255 
— Nuisances  Removal  Acts,  256 — 
Public  Health  Act,  257  — well  or- 
dering of  Common  Lodging-houses, 
260— Metropolis  Water  Act,  »6.— Bu- 
rial Acts,  261 — abatement  of  the 
Smoke  Nuisance,  •&.— Cholera  in  the 
Golden-square  district,  262— Metro- 
polis Local  Management  Act,  2G3 — 
Board  of  Works,  ib. — medical  officers 
of  health  and  inspectors  of  nuisances, 
261 — Mr.  Godwm  on  cesspools,  269 
— sketch  of  the  main-drainage  of 
London,^  271— suggestions  for  fur- 
ther sanitary  improvements,  273 — 
history  of  the  London  water  supply, 
ib. — visitation  of  factories,  workshops, 
and  workrooms,  275 — deficient  space 
in  workrooms,  t6. — is  the  administra- 
tion of  the  existing  law  efficient? 
277. 

Sardinia,  its  value,  388— productions, 
389. 

Sarum  (Old),  cathedral  of,  305. 

Saunderson,  the  blind  Lucasian  Pro- 
fessor, 431— engraving  of  his  frame 
for  calculation,  436 — his  mode  of 
working  geometrical  problems,  437 — 
his  scepticism,  449. 

Scipios,  tomb  of  the,  48. 

Sdater  (Dr.)  on  the  mammals  of  Mada- 
gascar, 190. 

Scoresby's  (Dr.)  observations  on  the 
mariner's  compass,  345 — on  the  loss 
of  the  'Tayleur,'  353 — ^his  voyage 
round  the  world  in  the  '  Royal 
Charter'  to  test  magnetic  vicissi- 
tudes, 354. 

Scotch  hospitality,  16. 

Scotf  s  (G.  G.)  Gleanings  from  West- 
minster Abbey,  297— restoration  of 
Ely,  328— the  great  restorer  of  cathe- 
drals, 335. 

Sees  (English),  twenty-four,  the  number 
fixed  by  Gregory  the  Great  in  his 
instructions  to  Augustine,  298 — their 
formation  gradual,  i&. 

Seneca,  death  of,  43— his  style,  t5. 

Sheep-farming  in  the  Highlands,  11. 

Sicily,  unsatisfactory  political  condition 
of,  387 — its  commercial  progress,  388. 

Slavery,  essentially  a  colonial  system, 
121. 

Smith  Sound,  its  west  side  the  most 
northern  known  land  in  the  world, 
141. 

Smith's '(Archibald)  mathematical  in- 
vestigation on  compass  deviation,  357. 

Snowie's  lists  of  Highland  shootings,  22. 

Sports  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  469 
— their    sporting    dogs,    470 — hare- 
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hnDtiog,  ib, — ^implements  ofindeDt 
sportiog,  the  ktquevs^  474 — the  A.ayi»- 
/MAor,  475  —  similar  Bedooin  dex- 
terity with  throw-ctieks,  t6.^-deer- 
■  hiiDtiDg,  477 — the  -roio^rpd^ii.  A, — 
chase  of  the  wild  hoar,  tft.  —  Ovid's 
description  of  the  Calydonian  Hont, 
479 — nunting  Hods,  leopards,  bears, 
ijDxes,  and  panthers,  481 — porcu- 
pines animals  of  the  chase,  482 — 
coursing  greyhooads,  ih. — Celtic  hare- 
finders,  483  —  DO  modem  improTe- 
ment  in  the  mode  of  beating  for  a 
hare,  ib. — different  breeds  of  dogs, 
4S6 — names  of  ancient  dogs,  487 — 
the  beagle  known  to  ancient  lovers  of 
the  chase,  ih. — ancient  fishing,  488 — 
fly-fishing  practised  by  the  ancients, 
490  —  drugging  fish,  491 — ancient 
fiilconrj,  I'f.— horse  and  chariot  races, 
492— the  Pan-Hellenic  games,  495 — 
races  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  497 — 
description  of  ancient  chariots,  ib, 

Stoddart's  mission  to  Bokhara,  541. 

Swift's  pathos  and  satire  in  '  occasional 
Terse,'  414. 

Swinburne's  (Algernon)  'Atalanta  in 
Calydon '  the  most  recent  attempt  of 
the  *  higher  Muse,'  417. 


Tennent's  (Sir  E.)  description  of  fig- 
trees,  172. 

Tennyson  Deincourt,  house  of,  307. 

Tiber,  geological  formation  of  its  basin, 
54. 

Thornton's  (Col.)  Sp<»rting  Tour,  12— 
regal  equipments  for  his  expedition, 
15. 

Trichinosis,  Dr.  Althaus  on,  272. 

Tropics,  natural  history  of  the,  166— 
tendency  of  the  animals  and  plants 
of  Bnudlian  forests  to  become 
climbers,  168  —  vegetation  of  the 
forests  of  Par&,  169— emulation  of 
plants,  171 — vegetable  potters,  173 
— strangling  or  murdering  tree,  ib. — 
trees  strengthening  their  roots  by 
buttresses,  174 — suddenness  of  blos- 
soming, ib.  —  picture  of  tropical 
nature  on  the  approach  of  rain,  175— 
animal  life  in  the  Amazonian  forests, 
ib. — manunals  of  Brazil  arboreal  in 


their  habits,  ^. — iimnensf  Bnzilii: 
spiders,  177— eotooiesofants^t^.-ii- 
meose  labours  of  the  Sanba  sat.  1>- 
South  American  bats,  1 70-  operuicn 
of  vampire-bftts  oo  a  horse,  !;•- 
mode  of  catching  the  peat  fn^ 
water  turtle,  181 — aasmiilatioB  ' 
animals  in  cokmr  and  fona  to  go? 
objects,  182 — the  geometric  cat?- 
pillar,  tft.— tn^ncal  featores  oft:. 
Himalayas,  isa. 
Turkestan,  the  garden  of  tke  Esscr 

U. 

Ultramontane  poison    threataiiiig  ^ 
life  of  the  Faith  in  France,  520. 

IJzbeg  States,  exports  from  fiussu  ^ 
576. 

V. 

VacdnatioD,  Act  for  eompvlsorr.  iC 

Vers  de  SociiU,  404. 

Virgin  Mary,  early  pictorial  repree:> 

tions  oC  7S. 
VitkcTitch's  visit  to  Bokhara,  lad  &■ 

cide,  537. 

W. 

Walkelin,  Bishop  of  Winehester. :: 

the  Conqueror,  anecdote  of,  30S. 
^'allace's  (A.  B.)  trayels  on  the  Absbx 

166— serrices  to  entomology,  171. 
Walpole's  <OeoTge  the  Second;  Ot 

lyle's  character  of,  228. 
WelU  Cathedral,  316. 
Welwitschia  plant  described,  187. 
Westminster  Abbey,  bnildiog  of,  31  r 
Whale-fishing,  early,  147. 
Willoughby  (Sir  Hugh),  the  father  . 

English  rforthem  discovery,  W. 
Winchester    Cathedral,     the    losr« 

church  in  the  world*  336. 
Worcester  Cathedral,  Wolfstan's  en?: 

under,  302->liistory  of  the  catht^-j' 

318. 


Xenophon's  'Opuscula  Eqnestria  ^ 
Venatica,'  468— on  scent,  473-« 
deer-hunting,  476. 

Y. 

York  Minster,  andent  crypt  in,  dOl- 
great  eastern  window,  325. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO/s  NEW  WORKS. 
BOOKS  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

MR.  PALGRAVE'S  TRAVELS  IN  ARABIA. 

*  No  vcorh  of  recent  years  has  added  ao  much  to  the  general  mformation  about 

Arabia.* — ^ATBENiBUM. 

Two  Vols.  8ro,  cloth,  with  a  Poi*trait  of  the  Author,  Map,  and  Phins  illastrating  the  Route, 

price  285. 

A  NARRATIVE  OP  A  TEAR'S  JOURNEY  THROUGH 
CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN  ARABIA,  18G2-3.    Bj  WILLIAM  GIFFORD  PAL- 
GRAVE,  late  of  the  8th  Regiment  Bombaj  NX 


*  A  ttimng  tule  of  adrenlnre  in  an  absolutely 
new  And  virgin  country,  bitberto  unvfslted.  except 
under  conditions  wbich  reduced  tbe  traveller  to  the 
category  or  a  mere  senselesa  corpae  in  a  coffin.  He 
tcild  bin  tale,  loo,  more  as  Herodotus  would  have  re- 
cited at  Olympla,  tban  like  &  commonplace  voyager 
of  the  nineteentli  centory.  He  upokc  with  all  the 
spirit  and  picturesqueneaa  of  the  old  Greek,  com- 
bined with  the  careful  eloquence  of  a  trained  orator, 


and  bis  crowded  audience  admired  and  applauded 
tbe  accomplishments  of  tbe  speaker,  no  less  tban 
tbey  appreciated  tbe  interest  of  the  primeval  East- 
em  country  thus  bruuKht  before  their  eyes.'  — 
Quarterly  Heview,  on  Mr.  Palgrave's  Paper,  read 
before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

'This  is  incomparably  tbe  best  book  of  travels^ 
and,  we  are  almost  Inclined  to  add,  tlie  best  book  of 
any  kind— produced  tlils  year.'— Spectator. 


LADY  DUPP-GORDON'S  LETTERS. 
'  As  fresh  in  interest  as  it  is  evueet  and  bright  in  style* — Athenauh. 

LETTERS    EROM    EGYPT.      1863-65.      By  Lady  Dijfp- 

GoRDON.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  8s.  C(/. 

*  No  Eoglish  traveller  baa  ever  had  such  oppor-  i  of  a  healthy  and  entertaining  book  of  traveto.'— 

tnnitjes  for  observation She  has  lived  not  !  Pall  MaU  Gazette. 

merely  among  tbe  Arabs  of  Upper  Egypt,  but  ac-  '  'A  book  which  is  genuine  trtan  the  first  page  to 

'  tually  as  one  of  themselves.    But  it  Is  not  so  mudi  tbe  last,  and  whose  only  fault  Is  Its  shortneA'— 

the  pictures  of  Arab  rural  life  and  manners,  ens-  Gfafffew  Daily  Herald. 

iotns,  and  character,  with  wbich  ber  pages  abound,  I  '  One  of  the  most  wholesome  and  agreeable  books 

that  constitute  tbe  charm  of  these  I^eiters,  as  their  j  of  travel  wbich  the  circulating  libraries  have  seen 

freshness,  natnralness,  and  originality We  j  for  a  long  Wna-'^Beader. 

cordially  recommend  them  to  all  readers  in  quest  j 


MR.  TREVELYAN»S  OAWNPORE. 

*  It  is  good  for  us  at  home  that  tee  have  one  who  tells  his  tale  so  veil  as  does 
Mr.  Trevelyan,*^FALL  Mall  Gazette. 

:  OAWNPORE.     By  G.  0.  Trevelyan.     Dlustrated  with  a 

PUn  of  Cawnpore,  and  Two  Engravings,  from  PhotogiBplis,  of  the  Burial-Ground  and  the 
Well.  The  History  is  drawn  from  authentic,  and,  in  many  crises,  from  new  sources. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s.  6(/. 

*  We  should  be  Inclined  to  predict  for  his  story  I  to  the  popular  heart,  and  are  read  and  thumbed  by 
'  the  succen  of  those  few  works  whkb  go  straight  |  tbonaands.'— 7»fli«f. ., 

Bt  the  Sake  Author, 

THE    COMPETITION    WALLAH.    By  G,  0.  Tbevelyan. 

Ci'owo  8vo,  cloth,  price  9s, 
MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  16,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
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MACMILLAN   AND    GO.'S    NEW   WORKS. 


BOOKS  IN  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 
THE  SCENERY  OF  SCOTLAND  IN  CONNEXION  WITH 

rrs  PHYSICAL  OEOLOOY.  Bj  ARCHIBALD  QEIKIE.  With  Hbutimtioai,  and  ft  aev  Gasto. 
gical  Map  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  BOP£EIGK  I.  MUBGHISON  and  A.  QEIKIE.  Qttmn  •vo.dstL 
10f.6d.  Cn>i^ 

RECENT  BRITISH  PHILOSOPHT :  A  Review  mth  CtitidsmN 

tnclodlns  some  conunenU  od  Ifr.  MU)**  Aoffwar  to  Sir  WUUam  Hamntnn.  fi!j  DAYB 
MASSON.    Fca|i.8?o.elotli,  price  ft.  «l  [Aiidai. 

GUSTAVUS   ADOLPHUS.     SOCIAL  ASPECTS    OP    THE 

THIRTY  TEARS'  WAR.  Two  Lwtiina  by  Hksaip  Cnvinx  Ai»CB.  PJ),  Aithhiiitf  ^ 
Dublin.    Foap.  8va  doth,  pito  3f .  6d. , 

THE  LIFE    OP   JOHN   CLARE.    By  Frederick    Mabtb. 

Author  of  'Tbo  StatMnua't  Year-Boole,'  te.    With  a  Vignette  Portrait.     Crova  9w^  cfad. 

POEMS.     By^  Richard  Chenevix  Trekoh,  D.D.,  AichtHdop 

of  Dablln.    Ooilected  and  arranged  anew.    Foap.  8to.  doth,  price  Tt.  M.  £SUt  ^. 

STUDIES  IN  VERSE.    By  William  Lancaster.    Extra  fcafi 

ero.  cloth,  price  U.  tdL  CVidA.     , 

THE  PRINCE'S  PROGRESS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     Bj 

CHRISTINA  O.  BOaSETIX  [liattafkm 

Tliif  dajlipabUahed,  Second  Editloq,  three  Tola,  crown  8to.  doth,  price  U  lUL  «tU 

THE  HILLTARS  and  the  BURTONS :  A  Story  of  Two  Families 

"Bj  HENRY  KINQSLEY,  Author  of  •  Auttin  Elliot,'  'RaTeDahoe,'  Ac. 

MISS  RUSSELL^S  HOBBY.    A  Novel    Two  vok.  ctowr  8m 

price  I2ff. 

PREHISTORIC  MAN;  Researches  into  the  Origin  of  Civiliisr 

tloD  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  Bf  DANIEL  WILSON,  LUD.  RcTiied  and  partly  n-wvm, 
with  numerooe  Ulnitiatlona.    New  Edition,  1  toL  Sto.  t^Jbrfi^ 

THE  COAL  QUESTION :  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  ProgR* 

of  the  NaUon  end  the  Probable  Exbauetlon  of  our  Coal  Minei.  By  W.  STANLEY  JEVONS,  lU^ 
Fellow  of  Univerrity  College,  London.    Syo.  doth,  price  lOt.  M.  1 

THE  ROMAN  AND  THE  TEUTON.    A  Series  of  LectM 

delivered  befinre  the  UniTerrtty  of  Cambridge.   By  CHARLES  KINGSLEY.  ^.K^  Ttakm 
Modem  History,    sro.  doth,  price  18t. 

MANUAL  OP  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    By  Henry  Fawcei^ 

HJL,  ProfeiBor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  UnlTordiy  of  Cambridge.  Second  Bdttlan.  mn  Ml 
cloth,  I2f. 

HAOMILLAN  ftnd  00.,  16.  Bedford  Street,  Ooyent  GanifiD, 
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MACMILLAN  AND   CO/S  NEW  WOBES. 


THEOLOGICAL    WORKS. 
ST/PAUL'S  EPISTLE  to  the  GALATIAN&    A  Eevised  Text, 

with  Notet  and  DlMWtaUoos.  Bf  J.  D.  LIGHTFOOT.  DJX,  HqImhi  Froftiwr  of  DlTtalty  In  Uw 
UnltenltjofClunbrMge.    This  dny.  8vo.  dotb,  lOi^  6dL 

THE  SYNONYMS  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT.    By  Bichard 

OHEinsyiX  TRENCH.  D.D«  Arobbisbop  of  Dublin.  New  and  Bevlaed  Edition,  In  1  toL  8yo. 
price  l0f.6d. 

A  CEITICAL  HISTOBY  of  CHBISTIAN  LITEBATTTBE  and 

DOCTIUNB,  firom  the  Death  of  the  ApoaUea  to  the  NIoene  OoimcU.  Bj  JAMBS  DONALDSON. 
lf.A    Vol  L  The  ApoitoUoal  Withers.    8vo.  doth.  lOf.  6(1 

PISCUSSIONS  on  the  GOSPELS.    Li  Two  Parts,    Part  L  On 

the  Langoage  eaiployed  by  Oor  Lord  and  Hit  Dladplea.    Put  IL  On  the  Original  Language  of 
St.  Mattbew'i  Gospel,  the  Origin  and  Authenticity  of  the  Goepela.    3y  the  Her.  ALEXlifpER 
BOBERTS^DJ).    Second  EdiUon.  reviaed  and  enlarged.    Sro.  doth,  prloo  16«, 
'  A  moat  valuable  contribution  to  our  Biblical  literature.'— iS!ii(«rdflV  RevUiff, 

A  TREATISE  on  the  PASTOBAL  OFFIOE.    Addreswd  chiefly 

to  Candldatealbr  Holy  Orders  or  to  thoae  Who  have  raoentlyundartftlun  the  om*  of  MNUa.  Biytbe 
Ber.JOHNW.BUBGON.MA.    8vo.  12«. 

PBOFESSOE  ERNEST  KAVILLPS  LECTURS3. 

THE   HEAVENLY   FATHER     By  Ernest  Navtlle,  Cor- 

reepondlng  Member  of  the  Inititnte  of  Franca,  and  fMrmerly  Profaaaor  of  Phlloaophy  In  the 
Unlveralty  of  Geneva.  Tranalated  by  HENRY  DOWNTON/MjL.  English  Chaplain  at  Geneva. 
Oontento :— 1.  Our  Idea  of  God.  3.  Life  without  God :  The  Individual ;— Sodety.  3.  The  Revival 
of  Atheism.  4.  Nature  (Material  Atheism).  6.  Humanity  (Ideallstlo  AthelnO.  •.  The  Creator. 
\    7.  The  Father.  {H  ih/tprm, 

DR.  YAUGHAN'S  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

THE  CHUBCH  of  the  FIBST  DAYS.    3  vols.  Fcap,  8yo,  cloth, 

prloe  4j:  ed.  eadi. 

Snfn    I.  THE  OHXTROH  OF  JERUSALEM. 
Snin  IL  THE  GHURCH  OF  THE  GENTILES. 
Suns  m.  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  WORLD. 

LIFE'S  WOBKS  AND  GOD'S  DISCIPLINE.    Three  Sermona 

Preached  before  the  University  of  Oambridge.  In  April  and  May,  1866.  By  G.  J.  YAUGHAN. 
D.D..  Ykar  of  Dcnauter,  <  Pmihed  at  the  request  of  the  Yloe-ChanoeOor.  Fcap.  8to.  doth, 
priceUfti, 

LECTUBES  ON  THE  BEVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN.    By 

C.  J.  YAUGHAN,  mx,  Yicar  of  Doncaster.    Second  Edition.    Two  vols,  crown  8vo,  prtoe  lit.  ^ 

Works  by  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  ARCHER  BUTLER,  MJL.  Ute  Professor  of  Moral  Philoeophy  in  the 

UnlveiBlty  of  Dublin. 

1.— SEBMONS,  DOOTBINAL   AND  PBACTICAL.     Edited, 

with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author's  Llf^  by  THOMAS  WOODWARD,  MJL  With  Rnrtrait.  SUth 
Edition.    Svo.,  13j: 

a— A  SECOND  SEBIES  OF  SEBMONS,    Edited  by  J.  A. 

JEREMIE,DJ).    Third  Edition.    8vo.,10s.6(L 

3.— HISTOBY    OF   ANCIENT    PHILOSOPHY.     Edited   by 

WM.  H.  THOMPSON,  MJL    3  vols.  8ve^  U  it.  ^ 

4.— LETTEBS  ON  BOMANISM,  in  Beply  to  Mr.  Newman's 

&eay  on  Development.  Edited  by  the  Yery  Rev.  T.  WOODWi^RD.  Second  Edltioo,  levised  bv 
Archdeacon  HAJBWICK.    8vo.,l0fc*l.  — — ~.  j 
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T  EDDELL  A  SCOTT'S  GBEEK- 

IJ  ENGLISH  LEXICON.    Fifth  EdiUon.  Grown 
4to,lI.  lU.<d. 

LEXICON  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Elevnth  Edition.    Square  12mo,  tt.  6d. 

GREEK-ENGLISH  VOCA- 

BUIARY.    18mo,3(. 

WORDSWORTH'S  GREEK 

GRAMMAR.  Fonrt«enth  Edition.  12mo. 
strongly  bound.  3s, 

LLOYD'S    GREEK     TESTA^ 

MENT.  with  Marginal  Referencea.  kc  igmo. 
cloth.  Sc  Large  paper  for  Marginal  Note*, 
4to.  cloth.  101.  6d.    Hair  morocco.  12<. 

MILL'S  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

Facp.  8vo,  doth,  2s,  6<2.    Large  Paper,  4io. 

VETUS  TESTAMENTUM 

QRiECE  EX  VERSIONE  SEFTUAGINTA. 
3  vola.  ISmo.  cloth.  14«. 

SOPHOCLIS  TRAGCEDI^, 

COM  OOMMENTARIIS  G.  DINUORFIL 
Third  Edition.    2  vols.  facp.  8vo,  21i. 

Each  Play,  separately,  2s,  Bd. 

The  Text  only,  square  16mo»  3s.  Zd.  Each 
PUy.  ed.  each. 

Jones's  Notes  on  (Edipus  Tyrannun,  9d. 

JESCHYLUS,  CUM  NOTIS  ET 

SCHOUA.  DINDORFII.  3  vols.  8vo.  cloth, 
ll.0s.6cl.    The  Text  separately,  &«.  fd. 

HOMERI     ILIAS,    EX 

DINDORFIL    Svo.  54.6(1. 

ODYSSEA 

8T0,Ss.6d. 

SCHOLIA  GILECA 

DORFII.    2  vols.  8V0.  l&s.  6d. 

ARISTOPHANES,     CUM     AN- 

NOT.  ET  SCHOL.  DINDORFII.  7  voU- 
21.  2«. 

ARISTOTELIS  OPERA.    BEK- 

KERL  11  vols.  Bvo,  cloth.  21.  lOt.  Each 
volume  to  be  had  separately.  5s.  6<f. 

CARDWELL'S      SYNODALIA. 

A  GoUectlou  of  Articles  of  Religion,  Qinons, 
and  Proceedings  of  Oonvocations  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Canterbury,  flrom  1547  to  1717.  Two 
vols.  8V0,  I9s. 

DEMOSTHENES  CUM  ANNOT. 

ET  SCHOL.  DINDORFII.  9  vols..  41.  13#. 
The  Text  separately,  2'.  2r. 


REC. 

DINDORFIL 
DIN. 


'  DEMOSTHENES,  HABPOCEA. 

TIONIS  LEXICON,  Ed.  DlKDOftF.  2  ^ 
cloth,  2U 

DINDORF,  METRA  ^SSCHYLI 

SOPHOCLIS  EURIPIDES  ET  ARfeTi^ 
PHANIS  DESCRIPTA.    SvowctoiKSc. 

PLATO,     PHILEBUS,     reviaed 

Text  and  English  Notes.    F06T&    »v«l  daA. 
7*.  6d. 

,  THE^TETUS,    reyised 

Text,  and  English  Notes.  CAMPBELL.  §t, 
ck>th,»«. 

SCHELLER'S    LATIN     LEXI- 

CON.    RIDDLE.    Folio^  doth.  Sis. 

BACON'S  NOVUM  ORQANOL 

with  English  Note*.  ja|y  Q.  W.  KITCHIS. 
8vo,  cloth,  9s.  ed. 

XENOPHONTIS   HISTORIC 

GR£CA.  Dindorf.  accedimt  Amaotel^b 
Second  Edition,    bvo^  doth,  lo«.  ed. 

EXPEDITIO  CYRr,   CUM 

ANNOTATiO.VIBUS.  DUIDORF  Smai 
EdiUon.    8vo,  doth,  ia«.  ^, 

INSTITUTIO  CYRL  CUM 

ANNOTATiONiBUa  DINDORF.  *v*eb^ 
10s.  6d. 

MEMORABILIA      SOCRA- 

Tia    DINDORF.    8V0,  doth^  ie«^  c«i 

AVILLIAMS'    NALOPAKHY- 

AN  AM.  StobtofNala:  the  Staajbtt  Tql 
with  a  copious  VocahoUry,  Graanatk^ 
Analysis,  and  Introdnetioo.    Sro,  dMk,  Us. 

GRAMMAR  OF  THE  SAN- 

SKRIT   LANGUAGE.     Thhtl    KOitko.  «». 

larged,    8vo^  doth,  Us.  64  ^^ 

SUMMER'S     HANDBOOK    OF 

THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE.  gwjL  ctek 
28*.  ^  ^ 

PRICE'S  TREATISE   OX  THE 

DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS.  Secoad  Efr 
tlon.    Vol.L8vo,14*.6cl.   V6LU.  Jtevrimtims 

Vol  m.  8V0. 14*.  6d.  Vol  IV.  s^TiSr^ 
EUCLID.    Schemata  Geoxnetrk^ 

ex  EucUde  et  ALUS;  Tabolls  MsseH  £z]ira» 
8V0,  2s.  6d.  -^pra* 

Enunciations  of  the  Proposi- 
tions of  Euclid,  fiooks  L^YL  ami  XJI  ¥sa 
8vo,  limp  doth.  If.  '       ^ 
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CLARENDON  TRESQ.— HIS  TOBICAL  WORKS. 

This  day  is  publbhed,  7  rols.  8vo.  cloth,  price  4/.  4». 

BURNET'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  OF  THE 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  A  New  Edition,  carefully  revfeed,  and  the  Records  Collated  with 

the  Originals.     By  the  Rev.  N.  PocoCK,  M.A.,  kte  Michel  Fellow  of  Qaeen's  College. 

*  Bamet  can  only  hereafter  be  «afely  consulted  In  the  edition  for  which  we  iire  indebted  to  the  leamtaig 

and  the  Industry  of  Mr.  FOcock,— an  edition  which  roust  at  once  take  its  place  in  every  library  which 

clalmt  to  be  considered  as  approaching  completeness  In  the  department  of  English  History.— Ao(c«  and 

Querie$, 

TWO  OF  THE  SAXON  CHRONICLES,  ParaUel,  with  Sap- 

plementary  Extracts  from  the  others.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glossarial 
Index,  by  John  Earle,  M.A.,  sometime.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Anglo-Saxon,  Rector  of  Swanswick.     8vo.     This  day,  price  165. 

CLARENDON'S   HISTORY  OF  THE  REBELLION.    New 

&litioD.    Sfven  vols.  18mo.  cloth.    2U. 

CLARENDON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REBELLION.    With 

his  Life,  in  which  is  included  a  Continuation  of  his  History.  With  Indexes.  Royal  8ro. 
cloth.     22s. 

CLARENDON'S  HISTORY  OF   THE  REBELLION.    With 

Notes  by  BUhop  Warburton.    Seven  vols.  med.  8vo.  cloth,  2L  lOt. 

CLARENDON'S    LIFE    AND    CONTINUATION    OF    HIS 

HISTORY,  with  the  Suppi^ssed  Passages.     Thiw  vols.  8vo.  cloth.     16s.  6rf. 

BURNET'S    HISTORY    OF   JAMES    II.      With  additional 

Notes.    8vo.  doth.    9s.  6d. 

BURNET'S  HISTORY  OF  HIS  OWN  TIME.    With  the  sup- 

pressed  Passages  and  Notes.    Six  vols.  8vo.  cloth.     2/.  10s. 

BINGHAM'S      ANTIQUITIES      OF     THE      CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH ;  and  Other  Works.     Ten  vols.  8vo.  clotlu     5/.  5s. 

CLINTON'S  FASTI  HELLENICI.     From  the  EarUest  Ao- 

oounts  to  the  Death  of  Augustus.     Three  vols.  4to.  cloth.     41,  17s. 

CLINTON'S   EPITOME  OF  THE  FASTI  HELLENICI;  or. 

Civil  and  Literary  Chronology  of  Greece.     8vo.  cloth.     6s.  6cf. 

CLINTON'S  FASTI  ROMANI.    From  the  Death  of  Augustas 

to  the  Death  of  Heraclius.     Two  vols.  4 to.  cloth.     3/.  9s. 

CLINTON'S   EPITOME    OF   THE    FASTI    ROMANI;  or, 

Civil  and  Literary  Chronology  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.     8vo.  cloth.     7s. 

EUSEBU,    HISTORIA   ECCLESIASTICA.      Edited   by   B. 

Burton.    8vo.  cloth.    8s.  Qd. 

PULLER'S  CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  BRITAIN.    Edited  by 

the  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer.    Six  vols.  8vo.  doth.     1/.  19s. 

GRESWELL'S   FASTI   TEMPORIS    CATHOLICI.        Four 

vols.  8vo.  doth.    2/.  10s. 

GRESWELL'S  ORIGINES  EALENDARIJE  ITALICS.  Four 

vols.  8vo.  cloth.    2/.  2s. 

GRESWELL'S   ORIGINES  KALENDARIJE  HELLENICJE. 

Six  vols.  8vo.  doth.     4/.  4s. 

INETT'S    CHURCH   HISTORY.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  John 

Griffiths,  M.A.    Two  vols.  8vo.  <Joth.^  1/.  lis.  Od. 
KENNETT'S  PAROCHIAL»-^°^^»°««^^"^*°^^^wo  vols.  4to. 

cloth.     U,  14s.  "'"*•'       ^  — '•« 
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HUBST  AND  BLACKEITS  HEV  WOBK& 

THE  UFE  OF  JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD ;  from  hiB  Prina 

OMTespondenee  and  Fsmily  P*pt»,  in  ihe  po-fion  of  Joseph  Matbb*  li^,  F*^^ 
Francis  Wbdowood,  Esq.,  C.  Darwin,  Esq.,  M»A.,  F.RA,  Mw  Wsmwos,  s 
oiher  Original  Souix».  With  an  Introdoctoiy  Sketch  of  the  Ait  of  Pottoy  in  Eadc 
By  ELIZA  METEYARD.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gu? 
OTONE,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Vol.  L  Svo.  with  Portraits  and  abore  VjO^ 
Illn■tntk>n^  prioe  21f.  elegantly  bound,  is  now  ready.  The  work  will  be  €aBBfk^ . 
one  more  Tolnme. 

"^  *Thta  to  the  Life  of  Wedgwood  to  the  expected  appearanoe  or  which  I  reflamd  at : 

from  a  Letter  to  tkt  Antkor  bif  0be  Bi^kt  Bm.  W.  JK.  Gkidttone. 

to  the  aid  of  oonmlele,  CQtheliti^  and  w«8«<K? 
iDformatloii,  and  the  nell-balHioed  a^  ^.  < 
experienced  UM^niCwr.  The  inaerest  of  fix  W 
growe with erefy pega.  The nmter wVlpamt 
nnmerooa  Internung  partkniara  of  WcdgFt^ 
ftODlly  life  and  alfeln  with  nnn 
and  wUl  lay  down  the  wofk  wllh 
fldenoe  that  it  will  rude  aa  »  d 
graphiea— an  exhansUve  woefc  of  the  tna 
in  8ohool.'*>PMC 

*No  book  has  come  before  na fbr  aooe 
■tored  with  tataietUnc  InfanaatioB.  lUs  80 
yaid  is  a  biogmpher  diatingnlabed  hir  a  de««rc 
eneigetic  style,  by  delicate  Jodgmest  extap 
Infonnation,  and  a  deep  intenaifc  la  hv  s^ 
The  history  of  the  Oenmic  Art  In  E^ctei^* 
the  biography  of  the  tmloeat  mux  wh»  bras|ft 
to  perfection,  have  eridMitlr  been  10  Imt  •  ate 
of  love (  and  of  the  spirit  and  '^"  ' 


•This  veiy  beantlAil  book  Is  the  first  of  two 
▼olnmes  wtalcfa  wlU  contain  that  Life  of  Wedgwood 
whkh  for  the  last  fifteen  years  Miss  Heteysrd  has 
had  la  view,  and  to  which  the  Wedgwood  femily, 
and  all  who  have  papers  valnabto  In  relation  to  Its 
aal^ect^haTe  been  eonlially  oontrlbnttaig.  In  hto 
sdmirsble  sketch  of  Wedgwood,  given  at  Boislem, 
it  was  to  the  publication  of  thte  biography  that 
Mr.  Qbdatone  looked  forwaid  with  pleasore.  It  Is 
a  veiy  accurate  and  vahiable  book.  To  give  their 
fUiest  value  to  the  engravingi  of  worics  of  srt 
which  laifely  enrich  the  volume^  the  biography 
has  been  made  by  Its  pablishen  a  choice  specimen 
of  their  own  art  as  botA-makera.  Neither  can  nor 
cost  have  been  grodged.'— JSimailfMr. 

The  appesrsnce  of  each  a  wortt  as  Mlsi  Mete* 


Ktd's  "  Life  of  Joslsb  Wedgwood  "  is  an  evoit  of 
portance  In  the  stoter  spheres  of  literature  and 
art.  The  btogrspher  of  our  great  potter  has  noia 
titan  ordinary  fitness  for  the  fulfilment  of  ber  Isboar 
of  love.  She  Is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  a  prac- 
tised oonnalsBear  of  Oeramlc  ^st,  and  she  brings 
the  pleasant  eneiigy  of  Individual  taste  and  feeUng 


\  excented  it  we  csn  havd^  apeak  tw  hd^ 
The  splendid  getting  up  of  the  work  reflecB  ca 
credit  on  the  boose  fhan  whkh  ItislsBBUi;  f«B\ 
VtUvertitf  JWsoaaf as. 

mSTOBIC  PICTUBES.    By  A.  BAILLIE  GOCHBAHSi 

M.P.     2to)8.    21f. 

*  Mr.  BaiUle  Oochrsne  has  published  two  entertafadng  volumes  of  studies  ftom  histofy.  Tbey  «  Zt4 
readily.  '*1^  aim,"  he  says,  "hsa  been  to  depict  events  genemUy  known'fn  a  Hglit,  afed.  If  pMrifikJ 
|4cturasqtte  manner."  Mr.  Oochrsne  has  been  quite  successful  in  carrying  ont  this  mtaottan.  Tte  «^ 
to  a  stndy  of  the  more  hitersstlng  moments  of  hlstaiy— what, Indeed,  the  affibor  htanaelf  caBa  it,  *ffiea) 
nctorea/*  '—Timei. 

•Mr.  Oochrsne  gives  evidence  hi  hto  •'.Htotorlc  Ptetares"  of  raflklent  vtvUness  of  fhacy  aad  pax 
eeaneness  fai  description  to  make  hto  sketches  very  lively  and  agreoable  to  rBid.*«>ftiftoidiii#  JksiiB 

BRIGAND  LIFE  IN  HALT.     By  GOXTNT  MAfiB 

'  *  Two  volumes  of  Interesting  reswurh  /■*  Tiwttt, 

'  <Oonnt  MaflM's  work  to  obvtously  of  an  anthenUd  chsracter.  The  praboe  Is  dated  tkvto  the  IW 
Embassy,  and  the  volumes  show  msny  evidences  of  their  author  having  had  the  advMitage  of  m 
lnformati<Ni  not  hitherto  made  public  The  volumes  mast  be  read  by  all  who  wonM  wfeisiad  a 
■teaent  position  of  South  Italy.  Ibey  are  written  hi  a  lively  style,  sod  oonddne  the  vabiaof  liisiwy^ 
tte  entertsinment  of  a  romance.'— London  Beview, 

ADVENTURES  AMONGST  THE  DTAES  OF  BOBNSQ 

By  FREDERICK  BOYLE,  F.R.G.S.    1  voL  demy  8to.    With  ninatntMaa,.     15s. 

•The  information  contained  in  Mr.  Boyle's  advoitures  has  the  great  advaatsge  of  being  reoMkai 
oertalnlv  nothing  osn  surpass  the  Interest  conveyed  In  hto  pages^  which  are  written  witb  spMt  saddpel 
ness.  The  descriptloos  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  the  cUmate  of  the  oovntiy,  wifki 
productions,  snlmal  and  vegetable,  and  the  numberless  anecdotes  of  all  kinds  tfan>o|^iDttt  the  votnae^  i^ 
a  wotk  of  great  Interest  and  amnsement.'— Observer. 

IMFBESSIONS  OF  LIFE  AT  HOME  AND  ABBOAS 

By  Loid  EUSTACE  CECOL.     1  vol.  demy  8to.    149. 

•Lord  Eustace  Gedl  has  selected  ftom  various  Jonmevp'  the  poinll  whldi  n 

Idea  to  a  good  one,  and  to  " &  grateful  for  a  good  c«- 

with  unpretending  gooS. 

•Tl»  authorofthlsvoK^  PRESS,  and  jPgfefebft'ptaoe  among  noble  authon.'* , 

UFE  OF  THE  BEV.  EDWARD  IRVINa.     ZUastnOd 

by  hlB  JOURNAL   AND  CORRESPONDBNCK.     By  MRS.  OLIPHAKT.    CM 
Edition.    WithPortndt.    5».  bound.  V^  1 
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13.  Grkat  Maslbobouob  Stekxt. 

HUBST  AND  BLACEETTS  NEW  WOBES. 


A  JOXTBNET  FROM  LONDON  TO  FEBSEFOLIS;  in- 

eluding  Wanderinqs  in  Daghkstan,  Gborqia,  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  Persia.    By  J.  USSHER,  Esq.,  F.l{.G.S.    Royal  8ro.    With  numerona 
beaatiful  coloured  Illustrations.    428,  bound. 
'  Tbia  is  a  very  Interesting  narrative.    Mr.  Ussher  Is  one  of  the  pleasantest  companions  we  have  met 
with  for  a  long  time.    We  Imve  rarely  read  a  book  of  travels  in  wblcti  so  much  was  seen  so  rapidly  and 
so  easily.    Mr.  Ussher  merited  bis  snccess  and  tliis  splendid  monument  of  bis  travels  and  pleasant  ex- 
plorations.'— 7Vme«.    *lliis  work  is  in  every  way  crediubie  to  the  antbor,  who  has  produced  a  pleasant 
mass  of  reading  both  entertaining  and  instmcUve.'— Aiiurck^  Eeviev;. 

HAUNTED    LONDON.     By  WALTER   THORNBURT. 

8fo.     With  numerous  Illastrations  by  F.  W.  FAiRnoL+,  F.S.A.     21s.  bound. 
'  Haunted  London  Is  a  pleasant  book.'— iUAtftuRon.    *  Mr.  Tbombnry  points  out  to  us  the  legendary 
bouses,  the  great  men's  birthplaces  and  tombs,  the  haunts  of  poets,  tbe  scenes  of  martyrdom,  the  battle- 
fields of  old  facUona    Tbe  book  overflows  with  anecdotical  g«>Bslp.    Mr.  Fairbolt's  drawings  add  alike  to 
iU  value  and  interest.'— Ao^es  and  Queries, 

THE    HON.    GRANTLET   BEREELET'S   LIFE    AND 

REOOLLECnONS.    2  voU.  8vo.    With  Portnut. 

*  A  book  unrivalled  in  its  position  in  the  range  of  modem  literature.*— 2%«  Timei, 

7AGHTIN0  BOUND  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND.    By 

the  Rer.  A.  G.  L'ESTRANGE,  of  Exeter  CoD^e,  Oxford,  R.T.Y.C.    8vo.    Dlustrated. 
15a. 
'  A  very  Interesting  worlc    We  ean  scarcely  imagine  a  more  pleasant  and  romantic  yachting  voyage.' 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 
MISS  GAREW.    By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  Author  of 

'BARBARA'S  HISTORY/ &c.    Second  Edition.     3  vols. 

THE  FEMBERTON  FAMILY.    Edited  by  the  Author  of 

« MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS,'  &c    3  vols.  [/n  July. 

ALEC  FORBES   OF  HOWOLEN.     By  GEORGE 

MACDON ALD,  M.A.,  Author  of  *  DAVID  ELGINBROD/  &c.    3  vols, 

*  No  account  of  this  story  would  give  anv  idea  of  tbe  profound  interest  that  pervades  the  work  flrom  tbe 
first  page  to  tbe  lasC— iUAemsum.  '  This  book  is  full  of  good  thought  and  good  writing.  Mr.  Mac  Donald 
reads  me  and  nature  Uke  a  true  po^'—Bwminer. 

CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE.     By  the  Author  of  'JOHN 

HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.'     1  voL 

*  A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  Even  If  tried  by.  tbe  standard  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  wonld  pronounce  '  Christian's  Mistake  "  a  novel  with- 
out a  fkult.'— 1*«  Tinui. 

VIOLET  OSBORNE.    By  LAD7  EMILT  P0NS0NB7. 

*  A  graceful  and  refined  story,  fbll  of  gentle  feeling  and  pure  morality.  It  will  be  read  with  pleasure.' 
-^AUiiaueum,    *  A  pleasant,  instructive,  and  wholesome  novel.'— fsammer. 

IISABEE'S  LOVE  STORY.   By  the  Author  of  'John  and  1/ 

«  DR.  JACOB.'  &c    3  vols. 
•lUs  book  Is  a  very  good  one.    There  is  real  beauty  In  the  tf  Ue  of  "Lisabee's  Love  Story."  a  tale  so 
simple  and  tdylllc  in  Its  nature  that  the  Laureate  himself  might  have  uttered  it  in  verse  as  companion  to 
the  **  Dora,"  and  **  Gardener's  Daughter,"  tbe  "  Enoch  Arden."  and  "  Tbe  Aybnei's  Field."  '--Examiner, 

CARRY'S    CONFESSION.     By  the   Author    of   'HIGH 

CHURCH,'  'NO  CHURCH,'  'OWEN,'  •  MATTIE,'  &c.    3  vols. 
« This  novel  Is  equal  to  any  b7  the  same  author.    Tbe  stoiy  is  deverlj  told,  and  la  very  origbaL    It 
can  scarcely  £ail  to  be  read  with  thoughtful  interesC — Atketutum, 

BLOUNT  TEMPEST.     By  the   Rev.  J.  M.  BELLEW. 

Third  Edition,  Revised.    3  vols. 
« This  book  is  well  written.    The  story  is  interesting  and  fbll  of  incident.'— .ittefMeum. 

ROSE  ATLMER'S  HOME.    3  vols. 

'  A  very  pleasant,  clever,  and  natnral  tala.'— JtesMpsr.  ^ 

LONDON  FILaRIMS.   3  vols.  ^ 
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LONDON  AND  PARIS. 


HANDBOOK  OF   TRAVEL  TALK,  for  the  Use 

of  Engliahmen  Abroad,  or  Foreigners  in  England :  in  French,  Qermao,  ItaliM, 
and  English.    Z$.  6d. 

n. 

HAlilDBOOK  FOB  MODERN  LONDON.  A  Complete 

Guide  to  all  the  Sights  and  Objects  of  Interest  in  the  Metropolis.    With  Map 
and  Plans,  16mo.,  Ss,  6d. 

ni. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  PARIS  AND  ITS  ENVIEONS. 

A  Complete  Guide  to  all  the  Sights  and  Objects  of  Interest  in  that  C^tj 
and  its  Neighbourhood.    With  Map  and  Plans,  16ma,  5s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street 
Pabis  :  GALIGNANI— XAVIER— and  HACHETTE. 


SUBJECTS    OF    THE    BAY. 

THE  FRANCHISE;  a  Privilege  and  not  a  Right     Pxtnred 

by  the  Politiaa  Kxperieooe  of  the  Anclentt.    By  H.  S.  Tremenheere,  M.A.    Kev 
Kdition.    Fcap.  8vo.    2t,  6</. 

PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT  oonsidered  with  refer- 
ence to  reform.    Bj  Earl  Grey.    New  EditioD.    8ro.    9t. 

THE  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  of  the  YEAR  1865.     By 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.    8ro.  2s. 

THE  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS  for  1863,  60,  63,  and  64. 

2Dd  Edition.    8ro.     Us, 

MR.    GLADSTONE'S    SPEECH    on  the    EXTENSION    of 

SUFFIUGE  in  TOWNS.    With  a  Preface.    8ro.     1». 

THE  PRACTICAL  RESULTS  of  the  REFORM  ACT  of  1832. 

By  Sir  John  Walsh,  B»rt,  M.P.    8vo.    5*.  Od. 

CHURCH  POLITICS  and  CHURCH  PROSPECTS.  8vo.   Is. 

ON  A  GOLD  CURRENCY  for  INDIA.     By  Lient-Oen.  Sir 

W.  R.  Mansfield. 

A  PLEA  for  the  CONSTITUTION.    By  John  Austin.  Sro.  Is. 
WORKMEN —their    Earnings— Savings— and    Strikes.     By 

Samuel  Similes.    Post  8ro.     U.  Gd, 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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MUDIFS    SELECT   LIBRARY. 

TOWN   AND   VILLAGE    BOOK  CLUBS. 

BOOK  SOCIETIES  in  direct  communication  with  MUDIE'S  LIBRABY 
are  now  establiBhed  in  nearly  every  Town  and  Village  of  the  Kingdom. 

Two  or  three  Friends  in  any  neighbourhood. may  unite  in  one  Subecription, 
commencing  at  any  date,  and  obtain  a  constant  succession  of  the  best  New  Books 
as  they  appear,  on  moderate  terms. 

Prospectuses^  postage  free^  on  application. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBEABY  (Limited), 
NEW  OXFOBD  STBEET,  LONDON. 


MUDIE'S    SELECT   LIBRARY. 

FREE   DELIVERY   OF    BOOKS. 

f  MUDIE'S  LIBRABY  MESSENGEBS  call  on  appointed  days  to  deliver  Books 
at  the  Besidences  of  Subscribers  in  every  part  of  London  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  on  a  plan  which  has  given  general  satisfaction  for  many  yearn.    . 

Prospectuses^  postage  free^  on  application. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited), 
NEW  OXFOBD  STBEET,  LONDON. 


-^5*<o^ 


MUDIE'S    SELECT   LIBRARY. 

CHEAP    BOOKS. 

Purchasers  of  Books  for  Public  and  Private  Libraries,  Merchants,  Shipping 
Agents,  intending  Emijcrants,  and  others,  are  invited  to  apply  for  the  BEVISED 
LIST  of  Books  withdrawn  from  MUDIE'S  LIBBABY  for  SALE. 

lliis  List  contains  more  than  One  Thousand  Books  of  the  Past  and  Previous 
Seasons,  at  the  lowest  current  Prices. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited), 
NEW  OXFOBD  STBEET.  LONDON. 

MUDIFS   MANCHESTER    LIBRARY. 

NOTICE. 

All  the  New  and  Choice  Books  in  circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT 
LIBBABY,  New  Oxford  Street,  London,  may  also  he  ohtained,  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  LIBBABY,  74  and  76,  Cross  Street, 
Manchester. 

Prospectuses  ^  postage  fres^  on  c^iooHon. 
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New  Edition,  in  crown  8yo.,  with  Frontispiece,  price  Ss, 

rPHE    ENGLISH    COUNTRY    GENTLEMAN,    and  other 

X     Poems.    By  John  Lloto,  Esq. 

London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Bow. 

SMTIXILT  HEW  SDHIOV  OY  XB.  BSASS'S  FOXXB. 

Now  ready,  price  18«.  cloth,  in  8  vols.  fcap.  8vo.,  each  of  which  maj  be  h^i 

separately,  price  6«. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OP  JOHN  EDMUND  READE: 
with  Final  Revisions  and  Additions. 

Vol.  I. '  Italy,' '  Youth  as  it  passed,'  and  '  Lyrical  Foein&'    Frioe  6 -. 

Vol.  II,  « Man  in  Paradise,'  *  Cain  the  Wanderer,'  *  The  Deluge,'  and 
Minor  Poems.    Price  6^. 

Vol.  IIL  'Catiline,'  'The  Episode,'  « Revelations  of  Life,'  and  'The 
Laureate  Wreath.'    Price  6». 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  How, 

new  sunm  oi  aootva  xnoftAin. 

In  the  Autumn  will  appear,  in  1  voL  feap. 

EPIGRAMS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN;  Hnmorong, 
Witty,  Satirical,  Moral,  and  FluiegyricaL  Collected  and  Classified  by  the 
Rev.  John  Booth,  B.A.  Cambridge.  Second  Thousand,  revised  and  re- 
arranged, with  considerable  Additions. 

CX)NTSKT8. 

PfefiKe.    £plsmiiiiMUe  KspnMloM. 
I.  Kpignmi  from  the  Greek  Antbolonr,  wod  from  Citiittiu,  Martial,  Gkndtan,  aid  AoaoDitis. 
IL  I^lgramB  by  EngUiih  Antbon,  known  and  unknown,  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeeatb.  aad  B^iteeBS: 

Gentoriea. 
UL  IMgnma  frnm  Modern  I^tln,  Frendi,  Spanlab,  Italian,  and  GennanPoeU;  wiib  IntrodadcST 

Bemarkai 
IV.  I|>lgnnu  kj  Eoglltfk  Anthon  of  the  Bfgfateeoth  and  Nineteenth  OentnrieB. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Bow. 

PUBUBESD  UMDEB  THE  AITTEOBITT  OF  THE  ALPIHB  CLUB. 

Mav  now  be  had,  printed  in  Chromolithography  on  a  Sheet  of  extra  stout  Drawing 
Paper,  28  inches  by  17  inches,  price  lOs. ;  to  be  had  also  mounted  on  canvas 
in  a  folding  case  for  the  pocket  or  knapsack,  price  128.  6d, 

MAP  OF  THE  CHAIN  OP  MONT  BLANC,  from  an  actual 
Survey  in  1863-1864.    By  A.  Adams-Rbilly,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  Member  of 
the  Alpine  CluK 


....  'Here  we  most  take  leave,  fbr  the 
present,  of  Mr.  Reilly  and  his  map.  He  has 
generously  made  over  all  right  of  property  ia 
the  latter  to  the  Alpine  Club,  and  the  Club, 
by  accepting  the  trust,  have  engaged  that  the 
puUtc  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Ketlly's 
laboun.  The  Aathor  having  undertaken  to 
reduce  and  redraw  the  map  on  a  scale  of  n^ 
of  nature,  and  to  correct  it  throughout  from 
his  latest  observations,  this  finish«l  drawing, 
which  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  has,  we 
uudcntand,  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent artist  ki  Uthography,  and  wiU  be  pub- 


lished in  the  ocmne  of  two  or  three  montle. 
The  result,  even  after  making  some  aUowance 
for  the  lithograph  falling  short  of  the  origiml, 
will,  we  trust,  justify  the  encomiums  we  hare 
pronounced  on  Mr.  Reilly's  labours.  It  will 
be  a  real  boon  to  the  tourist,  the  geographer, 
and  the  geologist  It  wiU  be  by  far  the 
proudest  trophy  which  the  Alpine  Club  cut 
ahow  of  the  enterprise  and  dcTotion  of  its  mef&- 
bere.  The  junior  but  riral  dubs  of  Switser- 
land,  Vienna,  and  Turin  will  find  that  tfae 
coronet  of  Alpine  ex{Joration  has  been  seoaRd 
&r  Britain.'— ilTorM  BritiA  Setitm, 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row;  and 
,      EDWABD  STANFORD,  Charii^  (kon. 
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WORKS  BY  LORD  MACAULAY. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  from  the  Accession  of  James 

the  Second.    By  the  Right  Hoo.  Lord  Macaulay. 

LIBBABT  EDITION,  with  Portrait  and  brief  Memoir,  5  vols.  8vo., 
4/.  cloth ;  or  5/.  lbs,  6d.  tree-calf,  by  Rivii^RE. 

CABINET  EDITION,  with  Portrait  and  brief  Memoir,  8  vols,  post 
8vo.,  489.  cloth ;  or  4/.  48,  tree-calf  by  RivikRE. 

PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  with  brief  Memoir,  4  vols,  crown  8vo.,  168. 

cloth;  or  Four  Volutnet  in  Two,  price  1/.  6«.  bound  io  ti-ee-calf  by  RiviiBE;  to 
be  hod  also  in  Fourteen  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each. 

MISCELLANEOnS  WRITINGS  OF  LOBD  MACAULAY, 

viz.  Contributions  to  Knight's  *  Quarterly  Magazine,'  Articles  from  the  '  Edinbuif;h 
Review'  not  included  in  his  < Critical  and  Historical  Essays,'  Biographies  fit>ra  the 
'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Inscriptions. 

UBBABT  EDITION,  with  Portrait,  2  vols.  8vo.,  21$. 

PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  complete  in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  price 
4s,  6cf.  doth ;  to  be  had  also  in  Four  P^uls,  price  One  Shilling  each. 

CBITIGAL  AND  HISTOBICAL  ESSAYS  contributed  to  the 

<  Edinburgh  Rtview.'  By  die  Cight  Hod.  Lord  Macadlay.  •  Library  Edilioa,  bfinj; 
the  Tentli 3  rati.  8ro.,  36j. 

LOBD    MACAULAY'S    CBITIGJL  AND  HISTOBICAL 

ESSAYS.  Traveller's  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Portrait  and 
Vignette .....SquarecrownSvo.,  21f.  doth;  calf,  by  Riviere,  30f. 

LOBD    MACAULAY'S   CBITICAL  AND  HISTOBICAL 

ESSAYS  contributed  to  the  *  Edinburgh  Review.'  An  Edition  in  Volumes  for  the 
Pocket    3  vols.  fcap.  8ro.,  21». 

LOBD    MAGAULATS   CBITIGAL  AND   HISTOBICAL 

ESSAYS  contributed  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Review.'  People's  Edition,  complete  in  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.,  price  8s.  doth  ;  or  in  Seven  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each. 

LIST  of  FOUBTEEN  of  LOBD  MACAULAY'S  ESSAYS, 

which  may  be  had  separately,  in  16mo.,  in  the  Traveller's  Library:— 
Warren  HssUngs 1«-      Lord  Bacon u. 


LordCUve !«. 

William  Pitt;  and  the  Earl  of  Chatham  ....  If. 
Ranke's  Historj  of  tbe  Popes;  andOladsUNie 

oo  Cburch  and  State is. 

Life  k  Writlngsof  Addison;  and  Horace  Walpole  Is. 


Lord  Qjrron ;  and  the  Comic  Dramatists  of  tbe 

i(«stonUioD    •..« .•••!#. 

Frederick  the  Great ]«. 

HaUam'sConsUtutiooalHUioryofEngUnd  •  .is. 
Croker't  EdlUoo  of  BosweU's  Life  of  Johnson    .Is. 


LAYS    OF    ANCIENT    BOME.      By  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 

Macaulay.     With  Woodcut  Illustrations,  original  and  from  the  Antique,  by  Georor 
SCUARF,  F.S.A Fcap.  4to.,  price  21s. ;  morocco,  by  Riviere,  42*. 

LOBD    MACATJLA7S    LATS    OF   ANCIENT    BOME, 

with  IVRY  and  the  ARMADA.     New  Edition,  with  a  Vignette  from  a  Design  by  G. 
SciiARF,  F.S»A l6mo.,  4s. 6(1.  cloth;  morocco,  by  Rivi£:re,  10*.  6d, 

SPEECHES  OF  LOBD  MACAULAT  (as  the  Right  Hon.  T. 

B.  Macaulay,  M.P.),  corrected  by  Himself.    New  Edition 8vo.,  12». 

LOBD  MACATJLAT'S  SPEECHES  (aa  the  Right  Hon.  T.  B. 
Macaulay,  M.P.)  on  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  in  1831  and  1832.  Reprinted 
in  the  Traveller's  Library 16mo.,  Is. 


London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Fatemoater  Bow. 
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BECENT   PUBLICATIONS. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OP  SIB  W.  HAMILTON'S  PHILO- 
SOPHY,  and  of  tlw  PrfiMdpd  nrikispiacri  <)ii«tloM  dlacoM^  ^rJOBS 

BTUABTMIUib    8vo.    14f. 

THE  PEINCIPLES  OP  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  with  some 

of  Hwir  ApptWittwn  to  aootol  FhUowphy.   S!r  JOW  8TITABT  WU*   adkSBdoi.  tiA, 

8V0.    SOi: 

INDU  UNDER  DALHOUSIE  AND  CANNING.     By  flje 

DUKE  bf  ABOYLL.    From  'Tbft  Edlnbnii^  BAvtow,' Ju.  and  April  ia«3.  vltii  awitaiUt 

AddltiOM.     «T0.     «!. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  RISE  AND  INPLTJENCE  OP  THE 

SPIRIT  OP  RATIONAUSH  DT  BITBOPE.  ^f  W.  K.  B.  UBOKT,  ILA.  flMiaid  Edhka. 
reviaed.   2to1s.«vo.   Mi. 

HISTORY  OP  MY  RELIGIOUS   OPINIONS.     By  J.  E 

NKWXAir.IXa   Brfi«tiieiab8taiioeof<Ai)ologlipnyitA8aa.'   BortSvo.   •■.   "^ 

ICE-CAVES  IN  PRANCE  AND  SWITZERLAND;  a  Nm^ 

nttve  of  Sobterranean  BKploratlQoa.  ByHbe  Bar.  O,  F.  BBOWNB.  XJU  Itanbcr  of  tha  A^na 
Cliibi   ft|iiMo  crown  8to„  with  Woodcut  fllqitraUoni.  £ABd|. 

t       yii. 
VANCOUVER  ISLAND  AND  BRITISH  COLUMBIA :  their 

Hiatoiy.  Baaonreaa.  and  Fkoapadi.  ^f  ICATTOBW  MAGFIB.  F.BjQJSb  With  V^  sml  Qai- 
tnttioM.    8to.    181. 

vm, 

THE  PENTATEUCH  AND  BOOK  OP  JOSHUA  CRITIC- 

ALLT  EXAMINED.  Bj  tha  Right  Bar.  J.  W.  OOLENSO.  DJ)^  Loid  Bialiop  of  KatiL 
P4l!r  Y.  with  Thna  Appaudfcea,  tIb.:  I.  On  tha  UiaaUttah  Origin  of  tha  SMictnan'  ot  Hceea; 
II.  Oo  tha  Pkalma,  In  reply  to  the  Rev.  J.  J. &  Perowoa  and  the  Bid»p  of  E|j;  m.  On  ite 
Phflenidan  Origin  of  tha  Nome  lAO.   8vo.    181.  ^ 

IX. 

THE    CONVERSION  OP    THE    ROMAN  EMPIRE;  the 

"    '     the  Year  1B84»  deUTwed  at  U     ^      *~      " "  ~ 

Saoond  EdiUco.    8va    8«.6d, 


Bojla  Lectnna  for  tha  Year  1B84»  deUTwed  at  tha  Chapel  Royal,  WhltehaU.    By  GHARLfiS 
IfEBIYAU;  BJ).   r "  """•-     —     "  " 


LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OP  MODERN  MUSIC, 

delivered  at  the  Royal  InatltatioiL  Sy  J.  HULLAH,  ProKeiaor  of  Vocal  Moato  fn  ]Qng*a  CbIL  aai 
In  Qoeen's  ColL,  London.  Fiur  OofDBSi,  pcit  8?o,  •«,  8d.  Sboqmp  Oqubbl  on  the  Tmositlaa 
l^iod.  with  40  flipectanani.  8T0.,  181. 

XI. 

A  GUIDE  TO  SPAIN.     By  H.  O'Shba.     Post  8vo.,  with 

XU. 

SATURN  AND  ITS  SYSTEM.    By  Riohabd  A.  Peootob, 

B.A.,  late  Sdwlar.of  St.  Jahn'BODU.Om^«BdIUi«'aQ<dI.  London,   tvo^  with  14  PMof.   \^ 

xin. 

TIME  AND  SPACE :  a  Metaphygical  Essay.   By  Shabwobth 

H.  HODGSON.   8V0.,  pp.  688.  price  ie«.  ^ 

XIV. 

THE  LIFE  OP  CHRIST,  an  Eclectic  Gospel,  from  the  Old 
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XV. 

A  CAMPAIGNER   AT   HOME.     By  Shiblby,   Author  of 

'Th«]Atte'«ixl*KngBGrltlcaB^'   Pott  Sto,  with  Vi^Mtte.    tt.6dL 

XVI. 

SPEING  AND   AUTUMN,     By  the  Author  of  *  Morning 

GUrods,' 'TbftBonanMoraDnIlLlftf/te.   FMtSTO.   «f. 

xvn, 

THE  SUPERSTITIONS  OP  WITCHCRAFT-    By  Howabd 

WILLIAMS,  MJL  St.  Joto'iGolLOuob.    FOttSvo.    7f.6<l 

XVIII. 

THE   CROMWELLIAN   SETTLEMENT   OP   IRELAND, 

]fyJ.P.FBEND£BOAST,BanUter-«i-Uw.    WithsMapa.    avo.    121. 6d.      ._ 

XIX. 

BRANDE'S  DICTIONARY  OP  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 

AND  ART.  Fourth  EdlUon,  Baoonstmcted  by  Um  Author  and  the  Bav.  GSORQE  W.  OOX,  M JL 
In  Twelve  Fart*  at  6t^  forming  3  toU,  medium  Svo.,  piloe  2U  each.   Vol.  I.  it  now  reedj* 

DICTIONARY   OP    CHEMISTRY    AND    THE    ALLIED 

BRANCHES  OF  OTHER  SaENCBS,  founded  on  Dr.  Uma'a.  Edited  by  HENRT  WATTS,  F.a& 
A  vola.  medium  8vo^  in  coune  of  pubUeitfon  in  Fkvti.  Yai^  1. 31f.  «d^  Vox..  II.  Zfitn  and  y<m  III. 
Slf.  6d..  maj  now  be  hal 


HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS ;  an  Account  of  the  Habitations 

constructed  by  various  Animals.    By  J.  O.  WOOD.  M.A.,  FXJS.    IllQstiatioos  on  Wood  by  O. 
Peenon.  fkom  Drawings  by  F.  W.  Keyl  and  E.  A.  Smith.    1  voL  8vo.  [On  the  3itt  imt. 


xxn. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES   OP   INPANCY  AND 

CHILDUOOD.    By  CHARLES  WEST.  M.a,«ce.    Fifth  Bdltloo,  revised  and  enhn«ed.  8vo.  W, 

xxm. 

SEA-AIR  AND  SEA-BATHING  POR  CHILDREN  AND 

INVALIDS;  their  Rropertlea,  Uses,  and  Mode  of  Employment.     Edited  ftom  the  FVench  of 
Dr.  RwQOHtwn  hy  W.  STRANGE,  M.D,  Physician  to  the  Qeneral  Hospital,  Wotmter.  Foq>.  3i. 

XXIV. 

THE  RESTORATION  OP  HEALTH;  or,  The  AppUcation  of 

the  Laws  of  ^giene  to  the  Recovery  of  Health:  aManual  for  the  Invalid,  and  a  Guide  In  the 
Sick  Room.    ^W.  STRANGE.  M.D.    Fcp.  [ilody. 

XXV. 

THE  BANE  OP  ENGLAND ;  and  the  Organization  of  Credit 

in  England.    PostSvo.    10i.6<l. 

XXVI. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  EDUCATION  drawn  from  NATURE  and 

REVELATION,  and  APPLIED  to  FEMALE  EDUCATION  in  tlie  UPPER  CLASSES.    By  the 
Author  of  *  Amy  Herbert'   2  vols.  ftp.    12«.6d. 

xxvn. 

SHORT  POEMS.    By  Kenblm  H.  Digby,  Esq.    Pep.    5«. 

XX  vm. 

CRICKETANA    By  the  Author  of  •  The  Cricket  Pield'  and 

*  The  Cricket  Tutor.'    With  7  Portralto  of  Gricketcn.    Fcp,    U 
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W0BK8    ON   AET. 

The  Illustrated  Family  Testament.   Edited  by  Archdeacon 

Churton,  M.A.,  and  Bev.  W.  Basil  Jones,  M.A.    With  110  lUastnttiooa.    2  rols. 
crown  8ro.    30^. 

The  Illustrated  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    Edited  with 

Notes  expUdaing  the  Order  and  History  of  the  Offices.    By  Ber.  Thohas  James,  M.A. 
8to.     IHs,  cloth ;  31s.  6d.  calf:  36s.  morocco. 

The  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales:    a  Concise 

History  of  each  Se^,  with  Biogi-aphicol  Notices  of  the  Bishops.     By  RiCHAED  J.  Kufa, 


).A.     With  250  Illustratioos.    4  toU.  post 

8to.  58s.    Containing: 

— 

Windiester,                   Chichester, 

Peterborough, 

Bristol, 

Ely, 

Gloucester, 

Exeter,                         Canterbury, 

Norwich, 

Worcestn*. 

Wells,                           Oxford, 

Lincoln, 

Herefonl, 

LichfMd. 

The  Gothic  Architecture  of  Spain;  from  Personal  Obser- 

Tatioos  during  several  Journeys  through  that  Country.     By  G.  E.  Strebt,  F.S.A. 
With  25  large  Plans  and  100  Illustrations.     Royal  8ro.  50s. 

The  Marble  and  Brick  Architecture  of  North  Italy  in 

the  Middle  Ages.    By  G.  E.  Street,  F.S.A.    Plates.    8vo.  21s. 

Remarks   on  Secular  and  Domestic   Architecture^ 

Present  and  Future.    By  G.  G.  Soott.     8vo.  9s. 

History  of  the  Modem  Styles  of  Architecture.    By 

James  Ferousson,  F.R.S.     With  312  lUustraUons.    8ro.    31s.  Qd. 

Childe  Harold's   Pilgrimage.    By  Lord  Byrox.    With  80 

Illustrations  of  the  Scenes  and  Objects  described  in  the  Poem.     Crown  8vo.     21s. 

A  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,  from  2nd  to  leth  Century, 

from   iwent  Researches   in    the   Archives.     By  Crowe   and  Cavalcaselle.     With 
70  Illustrations.    Vols.  I.  and  II.     8vo.     42s. 

The  Schools  of  Painting :  Italian,  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch. 

Edited  with  Notes,  by  Sir  Oliailes  Eastlake,  R.A.,  and  Dr.  Waaoen.     With  160  IHoft- 
trations.    4  vols,  post  8vo.     54s. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain;  Ancient,  Medi©val,  and  Modem.  By 
Samuel  Birch,  F.S.A.,  and  Joseph  Marryat.  With  18  Coloured  Plates  and  500 
Woodcuts.    3  vols,  medium  8ro.    73s.  6d, 

Antique  Gems :  their  Origin,  Uses,  and  Value,  as  Interpreters  of 
Ancient  History  and  as  IllustratiTe  of  Ancient  Art.  By  Rer.  C.  W.  Kino,  M.A.  With 
230  Illustrations.     8vo.     42s. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds :  his  Life  and  Times.    By  Leslie 

and  TayLOU.    With  Poilraits  and  Illustrations.     2  vols.  8to.     42s. 

The  Early  Flemish  Painters ;  with  Notices  of  their  Works. 

By  J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle.    With  Illustrations.     Post  8vo.     12s. 

A  Handbook  for  Young  Painters.   By  c.  B,  Lesue,  b.a. 

With  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.     lOs.  6</. 

Oreece;  Pictorial,  Descriptive,    and  Historical.    By 

Canon  Wordsworth,  D.D.    With  600  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo.    28s. 
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DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO  HIS  LATE  BOYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT. 


In  2  Tols.  royal  8to.,  cloth  boards,  price  U,  hs,  each, 
THE 

ROYAL   PHRASEOLOGICAL 

FBENGH-ENGUSH  ahd  ENGUSH-FBENCH 
DICTIONARY- 

By  J.  C.  TARVEB,  late  French  Master,  Eton  College. 


•Uo§i  readlhr  do  we  acknowledge  the  flood  of  light  which  haa  been  thrown  on  French  phraaes  by 
X.  Tarver. . .  .Hla  work  la  really  a  ▼aloable  addition  to  oor  DiaUonary  shelf— the  most  Important  ibelf 
in  every  man's  library.  The  nice  skill  with  which  he  has  compared  and  contrasted  the  pkraut  of  the 
two  most  inflnential  of  modem  tongues  can  hardly  be  over-piaiaed.  Such  a  book  might  well  deserve  a 
distinct  notice ;  bnt  we  are  liappy  to  take  this  opportanity,  meantime,  of  saying  that  one  of  the  volmnes 
has  now  been  in  constant  nse  with  oa  for  five  years,  and  we  should  be  at  a  loos  to  name  another  recent 
dne  of  its  clasa  which  we  have  foxmd  more  useftxl.  The  idea  was  \a^pf*  <^  ^^  execution  has  been 
moat  landably  carefuL  We  have  been  Infinitely  obliged  to  It  In  reading  the  lighter  French  literature  of 
this  day— so  full  of  vocables  ftesh  from  the  mint  of  camp  or  guinpuku,  and  lively  aodadoos  turns 
^vatrra  avvcrotmr,  undreamt  of  by  "the  forty"— which  would  have  puzzled  Voltaire  aa  much  as 
Johnson.'— Quarterly  Jtcvkw. 


DULAU  AND  CO.,  80H0  SQUARE. 


IMPORTANT    LAW    BOOKS. 


Lectures  on  Jurisprudence ;  or,  the  Philosophy  of  Positive 
Law.    By  John  Austin.    3  vols.    8vo.    39«. 

On  Jurisprudence.  By  Charles  Spencer  March  Phillipps, 
8vo.    12«. 

dAncient  Law :  its  Connection  with  the  Early  History  of  Society, 
and  its  Relation  to  Modem  Ideas.  By  H.  Sumner  Maine.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.    12«. 

The  Constitution  and  Practice  of  Courts  Martial;  with 

a  Summary  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  as  connected  therewith;  and  some 
^Notice  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  with  Reference  to  the  Trial  of  Civil 
Offences.    By  Captain  T.  F.  Simmons,  R.A.    Fifth  Edition.    8vo.    14s. 

The  Law  and  Practice  of  Naval  Courts  Martial.    By 

William  Hickman,  R.N.    8vo.    12s. 

A  Manual  of  the  English  Constitution:  it«Eise,  Growth, 

and  Present  State,    By  David  Rowland.    Post  8vo,  10«,  6tf. 
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npHE   NEW   TESTAMENT   FOR    ENGLISH    HEADERS; 

J-    containiog  the  Authorizod  Yereion,  with  a  Rerised  Enelish  Text;  Marginal  Befereooes; 
and  a  Critical  and  Explanatory  Commentarj.     By  Henrt  Alfobo,  DJ).,  Dean  of 
Guiterbory.    YoL  11.,  Fart  I.,  oontafning  the  Eptotlea  of  St.  Puil,  with  a  Map.    Sro. 
16s.  [New  r^ad^n 
n. 

FAITH  AND  PRACTICE :  a  Selection  from  Sermons  preadied 

at  St.  Philip's  Chorch,  Recent  Street.  By  FBANon  PxGOU,  M.A.,  Incnnibnit.1  ]>edic8ted, 
by  permisuon,  to  H.  R.  H.  the  DuohcM  of  Cambridge.    Small  8to.    6s.     [iToio  readjf^ 

m. 

HOUSEHOLD  THEOLOGY;  a  Handbook  of  Religious  Infor- 

mation  reipecttng  the  Holy  Bible,  the  Prayer  Book,  the  Chnrdi,  the  Ministry,  DiTine 
Wonhip,  the  Creedi,  Ik.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  &<UHT,  Aathor  of « I>ii^ectoriam  Pastosak.' 
Small  8to.    6«. 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  WITH  NOTES  and  INTR0DUCnON& 

By  the  Yto.  Christopuer  Woroswobth,  DJ>.,  Archdeacon  and  Csdoq  of  Westmioatcr* 
Part  II.,  completing  the  Pentateach.    Imperial  Sto,    18«.  {2Shmreai§.^ 

V. 

THE  SECRET  FRATERNITIES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AG^; 

being  the  Arnold  Prize  Essay  for  1865,  read  in  the  Theatre,  Oxford,  Jone  21,  1865.  By 
AxERico  Palfbet  MabbjlS,  B.A.y  late  Scholar  of  Linoohi  College.    8to.    2s.  6d. 

VI. 

A  BOOK  OF  FAMILY  PRAYER.     By  Walteb  Fabquhar 

Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.    Serenth  Edition,  reriaed  and  enlarged,     18mo.      2s. 

vn. 

BIOGRAPHIES    OF   THE    KINGS    OF   JUDAH;    Twelye 

Lectures.  By  the  Rer.  Dr.  Hesset,  Head  Master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  Sdiod; 
Preacher  to  the  Hononrable  Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  Crown 
8to.     6s.  6(i. 

▼ni, 

OUTLINES  OF  NORWEGIAN  GRAMMAR,  WITH  EXER- 

CISES :  being  a  help  towards  acquiring  a  practical  Knowledge  of  the  Langusge.  By 
J.  Y.  Saboent,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdslen  College,  Oxford.    Small  8yo.    8s. 

n, 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER ;  a  Review  of  Public  Event*  at 

Home  and  Abroad,  for  the  year  1864;  being  the  Second  Yolome  of  an  Inapirored 
Series.    8to.    18s. 

TRACTS  AND  SERMONS  ON  SUBJECTS  OF  THE  DAT; 

with  an  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Controrersy.  By  F.  B.  WOODWARD,  M.A^ 
Chaplain  of  the  English  Chapel,  Rome.    12mo.     7s. 

THE  MISSING   DOCTRINE  IN  POPULAR  PREACHING. 

By  the  Author  of  <  The  Life  of  Christ,  a  Manual  of  Christian  Knowledge.'  Small  8to.    5s. 

xn. 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  EPHE- 

SIANS,  COLOSSI ANS,  AND  PHILIPPIANS.  By  the  Rer.  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A., 
Prebendary  of  Wells,  and  Rector  of  South  Luffenhun,  Author  of  a  Commentary  on  the 
Romans.    Crown  8yo.    4s.  6d.  {2fcw  rtodtf^ 
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xm. 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  COMPAEED  WITH  THE  SECOND 

BEAST  OR  FALSE  PROPHET  OF  THE  REVELATION.    SmaU  8to.    3».  Bd. 

, XXV.  

SUPPLEMENTAET    EXERCISES    TO    HENKTS    FDEIST 

Latin  Book.  By  Geoboe  Bibkbeck  Hill,  B.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  one  of  the 
Head  liastert  of  Brace  Castle  SchooL     12mo.    29. 

%*  A  K^  maj  be  bad  on  direct  ^ypUcatioo,  by  Tnton  and  for  Self-Tnitioii  only. 

P.  VIRGILn  MAEONIS  iENEIDOS  UBEI  L— VL;    witk 

English  Notef ,  chiefly  from  the  Edition  of  P.  Wagner.  By  T.  Clayton,  M.A.,  and 
0.  S.  Jebrax,  M.A.,  formeriy  Scholars  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.    Small  8to.    4s.  6d. 

XVI. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  CALENDAR  FOR  1865.    Edited 

by  a  Gkaduaxe  of  tiie  Untrenity  of  Oxford,    finall  Svow    df. 

xvn. 

THE  INSPIRATION  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  ito  NATURE 

and  PROOF:  Eight  Discourses,  preached  before  the  University  of  Dublin.  By  WiLUAX 
Lee,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop. 
Fourth  Editioo.    8to.    15s. 

xvm. 

FAITH   AND    LIFE  :    Readings  for  the  Greater  Holy  Days 

and  the  Sundays  from  Adrent  to  Trinity.  Compiled  from  Ancient  Writers.  By 
WiLUAM  Bright,  M^,  Fellow  and  Aasistant-Tator  of  Unirersi^  College,  Oxford. 
Fcap.  Sro.    6s, 

XTX. 

HYMNS    FROM    THE    GERMAN.     Translated    by  Frances 

KuZASrm  Cox.  With  the  Originals  in  German  by  Gerhard,  Luther,  Angelus,  Wiilffer, 
and  others.    SeooDd  Edition,  reriied  and  enlaigcd.    Elegantly  printed  in  small  Sro.    5f. 

THE  AGE  AND  THE   GOSPEL:    Four   Sermons  preached 

before  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge,  at  the  Hulsean  Lecture,  1864.  To  which  is  added,  a 
Discourse  on  Final  Retribution.  By  Danixi.  Moobb,  M.A.,  Insumbent  of  Camden 
Church,  Camberwell.    Crown  8to.    5s; 

XXI. 

DIRECTORIUM  PASTORALE :  The  Principles  and  Practice  of 

Pastoral  Woric  in  the  Churdi  of  England.    By  the  Rer,  Jqhk  Henbt  Bluht.    Crown 
8ro.    9s. 
This  Work  has  been  written  with  the  obifect  of  proirldlng  for  Theological  Stodents  and  the  yoonger 
Clergy  a  Practical  Manual  en  the  sabfect  of  which  It  treats. 

XXII. 

SIMONY;  IN  TWO  PARTa— Part  I.,  its  History  and  Effects. 

Part  IL,  Some  Account  of  the  Puritan  Feoffees,  A.D.  1622,  and  of  the  Simeon  Trastees, 
A.D.  1836.  By  William  Downes  Willis,  A3f.,  Prebendary  of  Wells,  and  Rector  of 
Elated,  Sussex.    Second  Edition,  reyised  and  enlarged.    Sro.    7s.  6d,         [Now  ready, 

xxm. 

SHORT  DEVOTIONAL  BORMS,  compfled  to  meet  the  Exi- 

gendes  of  a  Bus^  Life.  By  Edward  Metbick  Goulbubn,  D.D.  New  Edition, 
elegantly  printed  m  square  16mo.     Is.  6d, 


FAMILY   PRAYERS,  compiled 'from  varions  Sonrces  (chiefly 

from  Bishop  Hamilton's  Manual),  and  arranged  on  the  Liturgical  Principle.    By  the 
same  Author.    Third  Edition.    Small  8to.    3s. 
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ELEMENTAB7  SCHOOL  HISTOBIES, 

PXJBUSHED  BY  ME.  MURRAY. 


New  and  Cbeapor  Edition* 

Mrs.  Markham's  History  of  England,  from  the  First 

Invasion  by  the  Romans  down  to  the  Close  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  1858: 
With  100  Woodcuts.    12mo.    4«. 

n. 

Mrs.  Markham's  History  of  France,  from  the  Conquest 

by  the  Qauls  to  the  Death  of  I^uis-Fhilippe.    Woodcuts.    12mo.     6^ 

m. 

Mrs.  Markham's  History  of  Oermany,  from  the  Invasion 

of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Romans  under  Marius  down  to  the  year  1850. 
Woodcuts.    12mo.    6s. 

IV. 

Little  Arthur's  History  of  England.  By  Lady  Calcott. 

Woodcuts.    18mo.    2«.  64. 

V. 

Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Oreece.   Wood- 
cuts.   18mo.    3s.  6d, 

VI. 

Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Rome.    Wood- 
cuts.   18ma    35. 6cL 

vu. 

Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  England.   Wood- 
cuts.   18mo.    3s.  6d, 

vin. 

Stories  for  Children,  selected  from  the  History  of 

England.    By  Mb.  Choker.    Woodcuts.    12mo.    2s.  6(f. 

IX. 

^sop's   Fables.    A  New  Version.     By  Rev.  Thos. 

James.    Woodcuts.    16mo.    2s.6€L 

X. 

The  Bible  in  the  Holy  Land :  extracted  from  Dean 

STAjnaEY's  Sinai  and  Palestine.    Woodcuts.    18mo.    2s.  6d. 

XI. 

Croker's  Progressive  Oeography  for  Children.  16mo. 

Is.  6d.  
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THE 

FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

JBcUted  t>y  Greorgfe   Henry  "Lteypve^. 


The  object  of  the  '  Fortnightly  Review '  is  to  become  an  organ  for  the  unbiassed 
expression  of  many  and  varions  minds  on  topics  of  general  interest  in  Politics, 

.  Literature,  Philosophy,  Science,  and  Art.  Each  contribution  will  have  the  gravity 
of  an  avowed  responsibility.  Each  contributor,  in  giving  his  name,  will  not  only 
give  an  earnest  of  his  sincerity,  but  will  claim  the  |)rivilege  of  perfect  freedom  of 

x>pinion,  unbiassed  by  the  opinions  of  the  Editor  or  of  fellow  contributors. 

The  First  Number  opens  with  a  New  Story  by  Mr.  Anthony  Tbollopb,  which 
will  be  continued  through  the  First  Sixteen  Numbers  of  the  Review. 

The  *  Fortnightly  Review  *  is  published  on  the  First  and  Fifteenth  of  every 
Month.    Price  Two  SniLLiNas. 


Ckmtents  of  Ho.  I. 

L  The  EDgUdi  Coiutltntlon.     No.  1. 


The 


Oabinet    97  Walter  BageboU 

il.  The  BeltOD  Estate.   Chaps.  hasAlL   By 
Anthony  Trollope. 

.    m.  The  Inflnence  of  Batlonalism.    "By  George 
£Uot. 

17.  Personal  RecoHectlont  of  the  President  Lin- 
coln.   By  the  Ber.  Moncnre  D.  Conway. 

V.  The  Heart  and  the  Brain.    By  the  EkUtor. 

VL  Atalanta  *  In    Calydon.     By  the    Hon.  J. 
Leicester  Warren. 

yH' On  Atoms.    By  Sir  John  Herschel,  Bturt 

Vin.  The  Principles  of  Sncoess  in  Literature.    By 
the  Editor. 

IX.  The  Iron-MssterB*  Trade-Union.     By  Fre- 

deric Harrison. 

X.  PubUc  AfliUrs. 

XL  NoUces  of  Books.    By  George  Eliot.  F.  T. 
Palgmve,  John  Dennis,  and  the  Editor. 

Contents  of  Ho.  n. 

I.  Henry  Taylor's  Poems.    By  Anthony  Trol- 
lope. 

IL  Spanish  Church  and  Exdieqner.    By  Lord 
Edward  St.  Manr. 

^n.  CaUUne  as  a  Party  Leader.    By  Professor  E. 

&BeesIey. 
IT.  Principles  of  Sncoess  in  Literature.  Chap.II. 
The  Principle  of  Version.    Sy  the  Editor. 

y.  The  Belton  Estate.    Chaps.  UL  and  IV.  By 
Anthony  Trollope. 

yi.  Thorwaldsen  and  his  English  Critics.    By 
Robert  Buchanan. 

yil.  Democra<7  in  England.    By  Sheldon  Amos. 

YIII.  Martin's  Puszle.    By  George  Meredith. 

IX.  Public  Aflkirs. 

X.  Notices  of  Books.   By  Wm.  GslI,  the  Editor, 

and  John  Dennis. 


Contents  of  Ho.  UL 

L  On  the  Methoda  of  Ethnology.  Bj  Profteior 
Huxley. 

n.  The  Derby  of  1865.    By  Charles  Clarke. 

UL  The  Belton  Estate.    Chapa.  y.  and  VL    By 
Anthony  Trollope. 

ly.  Glimpses  of  the  Levant.    By  F.  W.  Burton. 

y.  The  English  Constitution.  Na  II.  Pre- 
requisites of  the  Cabinet  ^y  Walter 
Bsgehot. 

yLThe  Artistic  Spirit  By  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton. 

yil.  Our  Rural  Poor,    ^y  John  Dennis. 

Yin,  The  Limits  of  PoUUcal  Economy.    By  Fre- 
deric Harrison. 

IX.  Public  Affairs. 

Contents  of  Ho.  IV. 

L  The  Irish  Land  Question.    By  J.  GodUn. 

IL  The  Belton  Estate.  Chaps.  YH.  and  VIII. 
By  Anthony  Trollope. 

IIL  Modern  Thnes  New  York.  By  the  Rer. 
Moncure  Conway. 

lY.  On  the  Origin  of  Force.  By  Sir  John  Her- 
BcheUBart 

Y.  Robert  Buchanan.    By  the  Editor. 

YI.  Fklgrave's  Journey  through  Arabia.  By 
Begfaiald  Stuart  Poole. 

YU.  Life  in  Francisco.    By  Matthew  Macfle. 

YIII.  A  London  Idyl.    By  Robert  Bncfaanan. 

IX.  On  Anonymous  Literature.  By  Anthony 
TroUope. 

X.  Public  AJfairs. 

XI.  Notices  of  New  Books.  By  the  Editor, 
F.  T.  FSilgraTe,  and  John  Dennis. 
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WORKS   ON    SCIENCE,   &c. 

A  MANUAL  of  SCIENTIFIC  INQUIRY,  for  the  use  of 
Trarellen,  be.    Edited  by  Sir  J.  F.  Hebkhkl,  But.,  and  Ber.  B.  Uaxx.    Third 
Edition.    Map*.    PoftSro.    8*. 

MABTYBS  OF    SCIENCE  ;    or.    Lives  of  Galileo,   Tycho 

Brahe,  and  Ktpler.    By  Sm  D^no  Bbevstbr.    Fcap.  8to.    4*.  6d. 

MORE  WORLDS  THAN  ONE :  The  Creed  of  the  Philoso- 

fl>eraad  tbeHop«of  dieChriitiaii.    By  Sib  D^tid  Brewiteb.    P«st  Sto.    9t, 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOOT ;    or,  the  Ancient  Changes  of 

the  Earth  and   its   Inhabitants,  as   illustrated  bj  Geological   Moaoments.       Bj    Sir 
Charles  Ltell,  Bart,  F.R3.    Sixth  Edition.    With  770  Woodoats.    8ro.    18s. 

ON  THE    ANTIQUITY   OP  MAN,  from  Geological  Evi- 

dences ;   with   Remarks  on  Theories  of  the  Origin  of  Species  bj  Variation.     By   &K 
Charles  LtsLL.    Third  Edition.    Illustrations.    8to.    14«. 

SILURIA ;  a  History  of  the  Oldest  Possiliferous  Bocks  ajid 

their  Fooodations  ;  with  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Distribution  of  Gold  over  the  Earth.     Bj 
Sir  Roderick  Murouibon,  F.R.S.    Third  Edition.    Ulustntiona.    8to.    42s. 

THE    EIVEBS,    MOUNTAINS,    AND    SEA-COAST    OF 

YORKSHIRE.    By  Jomr  Piulufs,  F.RJS.    Second  Edition.    PUtes.    Snk.     1^ 

PHTSIOAL  GEOGRAPHY  OP  THE  HOLY  LAND.  By 

Rev.  Edward  RosntaoN,  D.D.    With  Index.    Post  8vo.  10s.  ddL 

KESEARCHES  INTO  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OP  MAN- 

KIND,  and  the  Development  of   Civilization.       Bj  E.  B.  TriiOR.      lUiwtratnas. 
8vo.    12s. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OP  SPECIES  BY  MEANS  OP 

NATURAL  SELECTION;  or,  the  Preservation  of  Favoured  Races  in  the  Strog;^  its 
Life.    By  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.    Ulustrations.    PostSvo.    dt. 

ORCHIDS,  and  on  the  Yarious  Contrivances  by  which  they 

are  Fertilized  through  Insect  Agency.    By  Charles  Darwot,  F.R.S.    Woodoats.    Post 
8to.    9f. 

THE  VOYAGE  OP  A  NATURALIST  ROUND  THE 

WORLD.    By  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.    Ulustrations.    Post  8vo.    9s. 

METALLURGY    OP    IRON   AND    STEEL;    the  Art  of 

Extracting  those  Metals  from  their  Ores  and  Adapting  them  to  various  Purposes,  of 
Hanu&ctare.    By  John  Perct,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    Illustrations.    8vo.    42f. 

MODERN  WARP  ARE  AND  MODERN  ARTILLERY.  B7 

Col.  Macdouoall.    Plans.    Post  8vo.    12s. 

LIVES   OP  BRITISH  ENGINEERS.     Prom  the  Earliest 

Period  to  the  Death  of  Robert  Stephenson,  with  an  Account  of  their  principal  Works. 
By  Samuel  Smiles.    Portraits  and  Illustrations.    3  vols.    8vo.    63s. 

THE    PRINCIPLES    OP    SURGERY.     By  James   Stm, 

Professor  of  Clinieid  Surgery  m  the  Univenity  of  Edinburgh.   Fifth  Edition.    8vo.   12s. 
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JAMES  NISBET  &  Co.'s  Becent  Pnblicalions. 

THE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  ELIZABETH,  last  DUCHESS 

OF  GORDON.  Bjr  the  Rer.  A.  Moody  Stcabt,  Author  of*  The  Three  Uaxj*,'  Caper- 
nmm,'  itc.    Thiid  Edition.    8ro.    7s.  6d.  cloth.  INearly  ready. 

A  MEMOIR  of  the  Rey.  RICHARD  DAVIS:  for  Thirty- 

nine  Yean  a  Missioimiy  in  New  Zealand.  By  the  Rev.  John  Noble  Colemax,  M.A., 
late  Incumbent  of  Yentnor.    Post  8vo.    79.  6cf.  doth. 

TWENTY-FOUR  SERMONS  ON  PERSONAL  RELIGION 

AND  CHRISTIAN  EXPERIENCE.  Bjr  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Light,  Rector  of  St  James, 
Dover.    Crown  8vo.    ha,  doth. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  JOHN  COLDSTREAM,  M.D., 

of  Edinbnrgh.  By  John  Button  Balfour,  Profeesor  of  Medicine  and  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.    Crown  8vo.    45.  doth. 

A  BRIEF    COMMENTARY  ON   ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE 

TO  THE  ROMANS.  By  the  late  Rev.  William  Marsh,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Beddington, 
and  Hon.  Canon  of  Worcester.  With  a  Pre&ce  by  his  Daughter,  the  Author  of  *  Memo- 
rials of  Captain  Hedley  Vicars.'     Crown  8vo.    25.  6cf.  doth. 

SKETCHES  from  the  LIFE  of  the  REV.  CHARLES  SMITH 

BIRD,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Vicar  of  Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire,  and  Chancellor  of  Lincoln 
CaAhedxaL    By  the  Rev.  Claude  Smith  Bird,  M.A.    Post  8vo.    75.  6(2.  doth. 

A   MEMOIR    of    GENERAL    STONEWALL    JACKSON. 

From  Authentic  Docnmoits.  By  Robert  L.  Dabney,  D.D.,  Vh-ghiia.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Chalmers.    VoL  I.    Post  8vo.    75.  6dL  doth. 

A  SECOND  SERIES  OF  ILLUSTRATIVE  GATHERINGS 

for  PREACHERS  and  TEACHERS.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Bowks,  B.A.  Small  crown 
8vo.     55.  doth. 

CHRIST  ALPHA  and  OMEGA  in  the  WORD  of  GOD.    By 

the  Rev.  John  Cummino,  D.D.    Small  crown  8vo.    55.  cloth. 

THE  LIFE-BOAT.    A  Tale  of  our  Coast  Heroes.    A  Book 

for  Boys.  By  R.  M.  Ballanttnb,  Author  of  <  Gascoyne,*  &c.  With  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo^    65.  doth. 

LAND  and  SEA.    By  Ph.  Gosse,  F.R.S.    With  Illustrations. 

Small  crown  8vo»    5f.  doth. 

THE  POEMS  of  GEORGE  HERBERT.    A  New  and  Cheaper 

Edition.  Illustrated  with  Woodcuts  by  Noel  Humphreys,  Clayton,  and  Birket 
Foster.    Post  4to.    125.  doth  degant ;  2l5.  moi-ooco. 

EFFIE'S    FRIENDS;    or,  Chronicles    of  the  Woods   and 

Shore.  A  Tale.  With  Illustrations  by  Harry  Rogers.  Crown  8vo.  35.  Qd,  doth 
gilt;  55;  gilt  edges. 

EXPOSITIONS    OP    GREAT    PICTURES.     By   Richaed 

Henry  Smith,  Jun.    Illustrated  by  Photographs.  Crown  8vo.  8j;  6<;.  degantly  bound. 

THE  BIBLE  MANUAL :  An  Expository  and  Practical  Com- 
mentary on  the  Books  of  Saipture,  arranged  in  Chronological  Order ;  forming  a  Hand- 
book of  Biblical  Elucidation  for  the  Use  of  Families,  Schoob,  and  Students  of  the  Woid 
of  God.  Translated  from  the  German  Work  edited  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  C.  G.  Barth, 
of  Calw,  Wurtemburg.    Imp.  8vo.    125.  doth. 
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TRAVELS   AND   EXCURSIONS. 


ART  OP  TRAVEL;   or,  Hints  on  the  Shifts  and  Con- 
trivaooes  ATailable   in  Wild  Coontriei.     By  FfiAHOiS  Galtov.    Third   Editifio. 
Woodcutj,    Poit  9to.    7#.  6i. 

TRAVELS  IN  SIAM,  CAMBODIA,  AND  LAOS,  during  ilie 

Yean  1858-60.    By  M.  Henbi  Mouhot,  F.R.6.S.    lUtutratioDs.    2  toIs.    8to.     32s. 

RAMBLES  IN  THE  DESERTS  OE  SYRLi,  and  among 

the  TURKOMANS  and  BEDAWEENS.    Pott  8to.     10s.  Qd. 

THE  NATURALIST  ON  THE  RIVER  AMAZONS;  durino 

Eleven  Ybahs  or  Travel  and  Adventures.    By  H.  W.  Bates,    niastntaaes. 
PoftSvo.  12f. 

THE  ALPS :  a  Narrative  of  Excursions  and  Ascents ;  and 

an  Aooount  of  the  Origin  and  Phenomena  of  Glaciers.    By  John  Ttndaix,  ¥JRS. 
lUostrations.    Post  8to.    149. 

ICELAND ;  its  Volcanoes,  Geysers,  and  Glaciers.    By  Com* 

mander  Forbes,  R.N.    lUostrations,    Post  8to.     14«. 

BRITISH     COLUMBIA,     and     VANCOUVER     ISLAND; 

their  Forests,  Rivers,  Coasts,  Gold  Fields,  and  Resources  for  Colonisation.     By  Coa- 
mander  Matnb,  R.N.    Ulnstratioos.    8vo.    16«. 

TARTAR    STEPPES    and   THEIR    INHABITANTS.     By 

Bin.  Atkinson.    Illostrations.    PostSvo.    12«. 

PERU  AND  INDIA:  a  Narrative  of  Travels  while  cjoUect- 

ing  CiNOHONA  Plants,  and  introducing  Bark  into  India.     By  C.  R.  MARgwAif- 
Illustrations.    8to.     16«. 

THE  YANG-TSZE :  a  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  sent  to 

Explore  its  Upper  Waters.    By  Capt.  Blakiston.    Illustrations.    8to.   18f. 

YEDO  AND  PEKING:  Narrative  of  a  Journey,  with  Notices 

of  the  Natural  Productions.    By  Robert  Fortune.    Illustrations.    8to.     16s. 

THE    GREAT    SAHARA  ;  Wanderings  South  of  the  Atlas 

Mountains.    By  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram,  M. A.    Illustrations.    Post  8to.    lbs, 

NORTH  AFRICA— VISITS  TO  THE   RUINED   CITIES 

SITUATED   WITHIN   NUMIDIAN   AND  CARTHAGINIAN   TERRITORIEa      By 
Nathan  Davis.    Illustrations.    8to.    t6f. 

EQUATORIAL    AFRICA;    with  Accounts  of  the  Gorilla, 

Chiropansee,  &c    By  P.  B.  Du  Chaillu.    Illustrations.    8vo.    2l9. 

LETTERS   FROM   ROME  WRITTEN  TO  FRIENDS   IN 

England.    By  Rer.  J.  W.  BuROON.    Post  8to.  12*. 

SINAI  AND  PALESTINE,  in  Connection  with  their  History. 

By  Canon  Stanlet.    Sixth  Edition.    Plans.     Sto.     16s. 
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Published  by  Robert  Hardwicke,  192|  Piccadilly. 


Surgical  Experiences. 

The  Sobttanca  of  CUnktl  Lectoret.  By  Saxukl 
,  SoLLT.  FJLS^  Senior  Sunieon  to  St.  Thomafl'e 
Ho8i>itRl,  Member  of  the  Ooandl,  and  Late  Pro- 
fcMor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  Royal 
GoUege  of  Sorgeona^  &c  Sto,  doth.  Price  lit,  6d. 

The  Laryngoscope. 

Itanaei  in  diseaaes  of  the  Throat.  ByMORELL 
MACKENZIE.  M.D.  Lond^  Pbyiician  to  the 
Blfpenaaiy  for  Dlaeasea  of  the  Throat.  Folly 
Uloatrated.    8to.  cloth.    Price  5«. 

*  Every  page  exhibits  the  reanlta  of  the  author't 
matored  cocperitnce  and  reflection.'—  Edinburgh 
Jleiical  Journal. 

The  Laryngoscope. 

DIrectlona  for  its  Uae,  and  Practical  IllnstFatioos 
of  its  Valne  in  the  Diagnoala  and  Treatment  of 
Diaeasee  of  the  Throat  and  Noae.  Qy  OfiOROE 
JOHNSON,  MJ).,  Piofeaaor  of  Medidne  to  King's 
CoUeg^  Physician  to  King's  College  Hoq>itaL 
-  Crown  8vo,  doth.    Price  2i.6d. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

(On  the  Modem  Treatment  ot)  Sy  J.  Lu 
MILTON,  Surgeon  to  St  John's  Hospital  for 
8kto  Diaeasee.    8to^  boards.    Price  3«.  tfd. 

On  Hay  Fever,  Hay  Asth- 

MA,  OB  SUMMER  CATABRH.  Br  W. 
ABBOTTS  SMITH.  MJ).,  MJI.CP.  Lood.. 
Physician  to  the  Metropolitan  FttB  Hoapltal 
and  to  the  Finsbnty  Dispensary,  late  Senior  Phy- 
sldantotheatjDlspensaiy.lEO.  Price  U.  sewed. 

On  the  Inhalation  of  Gases 

AND  MEDICATED  YAFOUBS  to  the  Treat- 
ment of  GonsnmpUon  and  other  Pulmonary 
Diseases.  With  a  Paper  on  the  Treatment  of 
Whooping  Coogh.  Qy  W.  ABBOTTS  SMITH. 
MJ).,MJLaP7Lond.,&&    Price  is.  sewed. 

Management    of   Infants 

AND  CHILDREN  IN  HEALTH  AND  SICK- 
NESS. A  Book  for  Mothers  and  Norses.  By 
Db.  barker  (Brij^ton),  Price  ^^ctbj  poet 
04  stamps. 

Shooting  Simplified: 

A  Goodse  Treatise  on'  Gnns  and  Shooting.  Qy 
JAMES  DALZIEL  DOUOALL.  Anthor  of 
'Scottish  Field  Sports.'  Second  EdiUon.  with  a 
Special  Ouster  on  fteech-loaders.  Fcap.  Svo, 
cloth.    Price  ei. 

'  Fall  of  experience  and  practical  advice^  even  to 
Ihe  mtoutest  details. ....  And  we  tana^^  that 
there  are  not  many  adepts  who  oooM  torn  over 
his  pages  without  more  or  less  profit'^Arturd^ 

The  Applications  of  Geo* 

LOGY  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  MANUFAC- 
TURES: Six  Lectores  deUvered  before  the  Sodely 
of  Arts.  By  Professor  D.  T.  ANSTED,  MJL, 
F.RJ3.    8T0k  cloth.   Price  4S. 


The  Popular  Science  Re- 

YIEW,  No.  18,  for  July,  price  2i.  6d..  contains  :— 
Balloon  Ascents,  and  their  Sdentlflc  Importance 

Qy  Jambs  Glaishxb,  F.RJS.    lUnstnted. 
On  the  Highest  Magnlfytog  Pbwers  and  their  Uses. 

Qy  LioRBL  S.  Bbalb,  M.B«  FJLS. 
Darwto'j  Obsenrations  on  the  Physiology  of  the 

Process  of  Fertilization  to  Plants.    Qy  M.  a 

Cookb.    lUnstrated. 
What  is  a  Tonic?    By  Edward  Divers,  M.D. 
The  Eruption  of  Etna.     Qy  S.  J.  Mackb,  F.Q.a 

Ulnstrated. 
Inside  the  Eye:  the  Ophthalmoscope  and  its  Uses. 

By  Eurm  Habt,  M.R.C.S. 
Commmitcatlon  between  Railway  Passengers  and 

Guards. 
On  Whitebait    Hlnstrated. 

Sowerby's  English  Botany. 

YoL  lY.  contains  aU  the— 


WiUow-herba, 

Hare's>«ars, 

Nightshades, 

Worts, 

Water-MilfoUa, 

Chervils, 

Currants, 

WoodbtoM^ 

BedstrawB, 

Saxifrages; 

Yalerians. 

Lettnces,     ' 

Teasels, 

Water- Parsnips, 

Scabkmses; 

And  other  Plants  ranked  under  the  Natural 
Orders  ly  thracea  to  Dipsaoesk 

Nine  Parts  at  6«. ;  complete  to  doth,  48«. ;  to  half- 
morocco,  SSf . ;  whole  morocco,  ftSt .  6d. 

The  County  Families: 

Or,  Royal  Manual  of  the  Titted  and  itnUtled 
Arlstociacy;  containing  a  complete  Peerage, 
Baronetage,  Knightage,  and  Dictionary  of  the 
landed  Comnumers  of  England.  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  Ireland.  By  EDWARD  WALFORD,  UJL 
Price  21.  at.    1200  Pages,  llAW  Families. 

Also  by  the  same  Author,— 
THE  SHILUNG  PEERAGE  FOR  1865. 
THE  SHILLING  KNIGHTAGE  FOR  1866. 
THE  SHILUNG  BARONETAGE  FOR  1868. 
THE  SHILLING  HOUSE  OF  COMMONa 

The  Astronomical  Observer : 

A  Handbook  for  the  Obeervatory  and  the  Com- 
mon Telescope.  By  W.  A.  DARBY,  MJL, 
F.R.A.S.,  Rector  of  St.  Lnke's»  Manchester.  Price 
7«.  6d.  royal  8vo.  doth. 

'  A  very  suggestive  book  for  smateur  obaervers 
who  have  good  telescopes.'— i9tr  John  Her$chdt 
BarL 

First  Help  in  Accidents; 

Being  a  Surgical  Guide  to  the  Absence  of  Imme- 
diate  Medical  Assistance.  By  a  H.  SCUAIBLE, 
M.D.    Fully  lUustrated.    Price  2i.6dL 

Bites,  Drowning; 

;.    Bleedloft  Exhaustion, 

Broken  Bones,  Hanging, 

Bruises^  Poisoning^ 

Bums,  Scalds, 

Cboktog,  Sprains,  ' 

Cold,  Sullbcation, 

Dislocations,^ 
And  other  Accidents  where  Instant  Aid  is  needf  uL 

Holiday  Papers. 

By  HARRY  JONES.  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St 
Luke's,  Berwick-street,  Soho.  Thirty-seven  Fk- 
persb  Crown  8vo,  doth.    Price  6i. 
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STANDARD  LIBEARY  EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED  BT  MB.  MUBIUT. 


T>  AWLINSON*S  HERODOTlfS.    lUuafacatioM.    4  volfc    8vo.    48f. 

BAWLIN80N»S    ANCIENT    EASTERN    MONARCHIES.      lUoatimtiafi. 
Yob. Land II.    8Y0.lCf.Mch. 

GROTE'S  HISTORY  OP  GREECE.    Mapi.    8  vola.    8vo.    112«. 
GROTE'S  PLATO  AND  COMPANIONS  OP  SOKRATES.  3  vols.  8to.  ^ 
DEAN  LIDDELL'S  HISTORY  OP  ROME.    2  toU    8if«.    28«. 
GIBBON'S   ROMAN   EMPIRE.     Edited    by  DR.  WM.   SMITH.     Mjes. 

Svob.    8VIX    flte 

DYER'S  NEW  HISTORY  OP  MODERN  EUROPE;  1453-1857.    4  Tcd. 

8to.    M«. 

HALUOTS  EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.   StoIs.   8Ta  2f 

HALLAM'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  3  vols.  Sro.  2^ 

HALLAM'S  LITERARY  HISTORY  OP  EUROPE.    3  vols.    8vo.    368. 

MAHON'S  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND.    1713-1783.    7  vols.    8vow  93i. 

PORSTERS  HISTORY  OP  THE  GRAND  REMONSTRANCE,  1641. 8fo.  1^^ 

PORSTER'S  ARREST  OF  THE  PlYE  MEMBERS  BY  CHAS.  L    8vo.  1^ 

FORSTER'S  LIFE  OP  SIB  JOHN  EUOT,  1590-1632.    2  vols.    8vo.   ^ 

PORSTER'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  ESSAYS.    8vo.    12f. 

SLPHINSTONE^  HISTORY  OF  INDIA.    Map.    8vo.    18r. 

MOTLETS  HISTORY  OP  THE    UNITED    NETHERLANDS;   Poccais. 
SToh.    tva   aofc 

NICOLAS*S  HISTORIC  PEERAGE  OP  ENGLAND.    8vo.    30sl 

CAMPBELL'S  CHIEF  JUSTICE?  OP  ENGLAND.    3  vols.    8va    42i. 

DR.    WM.    BMITffS    DICTIONARY    OP    THE    BIBLE,     mnstatkcs 

SfOlfr     8T0.     »{.»& 

AIDS  TO  FAITH.    Edited  hy  Abchbishop  Tscncflov.    Svo.    Os. 

MILMAN^S  HISTORY  OP  THE  JEWS.    3  vols.    8vo.    3e«. 

MILMAN^S  HISTORY  OP  CHRISTIANITY.    3  vols.   8vo.    30s. 

MILMAN'S  HISTORY  OP  LATIN  CHRISTLAJ^ITY.    9  vols.    810.    84i. 

STANLETS  JEWISH  CHURCH--ABRAHAM  TO  SAMUEL.    Sva    1&. 

STANLEY'S  EASTERN  CHURCH.    Svo.    125. 

ROBERTSON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH;  Aa>.  64-11^ 
3  Tola.    9n,    SSt. 

MURRAY'S  BRITISH  CLASSICS.     A  Series  of  Standard  English  Antkis. 

printed  firam  the  mott  cantct  text,  Md  edited  with  Notes. 

I.  G0U)6MITH'S  WORKS.    4yoK    Svo.    SOi. 

U.  JOHNSOirS  ENGLISH  POETS.    S  toIs.    8to.  Sf .  ftL 

IlL  BYBON'S  FOKTICAL  WORKS.    Svola.    Svo.  46«. 
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Jost  published,  1  voL  870.,  with  upwards  of  150  Illustrations,  159. 

PRE-HISTORIO   TIMES;   as  Dlnstrated  by  Ancient  Re- 
ixuans  and  the  Mfumen  and  Cuctoms  of  Modern  SaTagei.    Bj  John  Lubbock,  F.R.S., 
Pnskient  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  yice-Presidftat  of  the  Linfi«an»and  Fdlow  of  the 
Zoological,  Geological,  aiul  other  Sodetiea. 
« A  work  of  mors  tban  usual  Interest,  in  whtdi  Mr.  Lubboek  baa  dealt  with  a  rery  difflcnlt  autjeot  in  the 
moat  sdenttflo,  but  at  the  same  time  in  the  most  alluring  manner.'— 2Vmes,  June  6tb. 

Jost  publi&hed,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  7a.  6d, 

AN     INTEODUCTION     TO     THE     PHILOSOPHY    OF 

PRIMARY  BELIEFS.    By  Riohabd  Lowndes. 
*Mr.  Lowndea  has  read  diligently  and  thoughtfully.  ....  The  best  part  of  the  volnme  Is*  that  In 
\vhich  he  breaka  a  spear  with  Mr.  J.  8.  Mill  on  the  latter's  doctrine  of  GauaatioR  Involving  Necessity. 
The  reasoning  la  clear,  without  passion,  and  to  the  point;  nor  is  the  author  mora  bound  by  pnijudlfie  in 
iisvour  of  hla  own  leader  of  thought.  Sir  W.  Hamiltoo.'— C%MrdkaMNb 

Just  Published,  10a.  6d.,  poat  Svo.  doth, 

ORTHODOXY,    SCRIPTURE,   AND    REASON:    An  Exa- 

xnination  of  some  of  the  Piindpal  Articlea  of  the  Creed  of  Chriatendom.  By  the  Bev. 
W.  K1BXO8,  LL.B. 

Price  SU,  6(f.,  4to.  bound  in  cloth, 

ANCIENT  SYRIAC  DOCUMENTS  relative  to  the  Earliest 

Eatabliahment  of  Christianity  in  Edessa  and  the  neighbouring  Conntries,  from  the  Year 
after  our  Loxd's  Ascension  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Fourth  Century.  Discovered,  Edited, 
Translated,  and  Annotated,  by  the  late  W.  CURETON,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
With  a  Preface  by  W.  Wright,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Aaaiatant  in  the  Department  of  MSS., 
British  Museum. 

Price  10*.  6<f,,  crown  8vo.,  doth, 

THE  KORAN.    Translated  from  the  Arabic,  with  Introduc- 

tion,  Notea,  and  Index.  The  Suras  arranged  in  Chronological  order.  By  the  Ber.  J.  M. 
BODWELL,  M.A.,  Bector  of  St.  Ethelbnrga,  Bishopsgate. 

Also,  lately,  by  the  same, 'post  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d, 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB,  Translated  from  the  Original  Hebrew, 

withKbtes. 

lliiid  Edition,  8ro.  doth,  with  35  Woodcut  Blustrationa, 

EVIDENCE  AS  TO  MAN'S   PLACE    IN  NATURE;  or. 

Essays  upon— I.  The  Natural  History  of  the  Man-like  Apes.— II.  The  Rehitioo  of  Man 
to  the  lower  Animals.— III.  Fossil  Bemains  of  Man.    By  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

Complete  in  3  vols.  8to.,  with  Index,  price  Two  Guineas, 

AN  INTBODUOTION  to  the  OLD  TESTAMENT,  Critical, 

Historical,  and  Theological :  containing  a  Discuaaion  of  the  most  Important  Qaestiona 
belonging  to  the  sereral  Books.    By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Price  *Z5a.,  royal  4to.,  cloth  boards,  with  166  Plates, 

OBSERVATIONS  OP  THE  SPOTS    ON  THE  SUN,  from 

Norember  9th,  1853,  to  March  24th,  1861,  mad«  at  BedhiU.  By  BtcHABD  C^Cak- 
BIKOIOM,  F.R.S. 

Fourth*Edition,  Price  IO5.  6dL,  8vo.,  doth  boards,  with  Charts  and  Diagrama, 

THE    SAILOR'S    HORNBOOK    FOR     THE    LAW    OP 

Storms :  a  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  the  Law  of  Storms,  and  its  Uses  to 
Mariners  in  .all  parte  of  the  World,  shown  by  Transparent  Storm  Carda  and  Useful 
Leisons.  By  Heitbt  Piddinqton,  late  Preaident  of  Marine  Courta,  Calcutta.  Fourth 
enlarged  and  improved  Edition. 

Also  by  the  same  Author,  price  7s.,  8vo., 

CONVERSATIONS  ABOUT  HURRICANES.    For  the  Use 

of  Plain  Sailoi-a.  

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  14,  Henrietta  Street,  Corent  Gai-dcn,  London ;  and  20,  South 
Fiiiderick  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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Now  ready,  thick  fcap.  4to.,  el^antlj  printed  by  WhittiDghim,  extra  doth,  ISi, 
(Twenty-five  Copies  printed  on  large  paper,  21,  2s,), 

ENGLAND  AS  SEEN  BY  FOREIGNERS 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  ELIZABETH  AND  JAMES  THE  FIRST; 

ComprisiDg  TRANSLATIONS  of  the  JOURNALS  of  the  TWO  DUKES  of  WIRTEIfBEBii  z 
1592  and  1610,  both  Ulustratire  of  Shakeipeare ;  with  Extracts  from  the  Trareb  of  For^ 
Prinoes  and  others. 

With  COPIOUS  NOTES,  an  INTBODUCnON,  and  ETCHINGS. 

By  WILLIAM  BBENGHLET  STB,  of  the  British  MtueimL 
Londoa :  J.  BUS8ELL  SMITH,  36,  Soho  Squaie. 

Now  ready, 

THE  LAND  OF  ISRAEL; 

A  JOUENAL  OF  TRAVELS  IN  PALESTISE, 

Undertaken  with  special  reference  to  its  phy^cal  chancter. 

By  H.  B.  TRISTRAM,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

672  Pages,  8to,  handsomely  bound  in  doth  boards,  with  2  Maps  and  65  lUostntkos, 
price  One  Quinea. 

LONDON :  SOCIETY  FOB  PKOMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 
Sold  at  the  Depositobies,  77,  Great  Queen  Street,  LinooInVInn-Fields ;  4^  Roysl  Excbip 
48,  PiceadiUy ;  and  by  all  Booksellers. 


SHILLING   BOOKS. 


THE  ROAD. 

ByNIMROD.    Woodcuts. 

THE  CHASE. 

ByNIMROD.    Woodcuts. 

MUSIC  AND  DRESS. 

By  A  LADY. 

THE  FALL  OF  JERU- 

SALPL    By  DEAN  MILMAN. 

LIFE    OF   THEODORE 

HOOK.    By  J.  G.  LOCKHABT. 

THE     FLOWER    GAR- 
DEN.   By  Rer.  THOMAS  JAMES. 

THE  HONEY  BEE. 

By  Rev.  THOMAS  JAMES. 


THE  GUILLOTINE. 

By  Mr.  GROKER.    Woodcoti. 

THE  STORY  OF  JOA^ 

OF  ARC.    By  LORD  MAHOX.     I 

REJECTED  ADDBESSEl 

By  HORACE  and  JAMES  SMITH.  { 

MAXIMS  AND   HINl) 

ON    ANGLING,   CHESS,   &c. 
RICHARD  PENN, 

ADDRESSES. 

By  Earl  STANHOPE. 

CHILDE    HAROLD. 

By  LORD  BYRON.    Woodcute. 
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On  Ist  September.    Imperial  16mo.,  doth,  826  pages,  lOf.  Bd. 

THE  STUDENTS 

ENGLISH   DICTIONARY, 

ETYMOLOGICAL,  PRONOUNCING,   AND  EXPLANATORY. 

By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D., 

Editor  of '  The  Imperial '  and  '  The  Comprehensive '  Dictionaries. 

ninstrated  by  about  Three  Himdred  Engravings  on  Wood. 

This  Work  has  been  specially  prepared  for  the  nse  of  Colleges  and  Advanced  Schools. 
It  presents  the  following  features : — A  full  and  carefally  prepared  Etymology,  in  which  the 
words  are  traced  to  their  ultimate  soorces ;  a  logical  armngement  of  the  Meanings,  in  which 
the  Root  or  Pritnary  Meaning  is  placed  first,  and  the  oUier  significations  follow  it  in  a 
gradually  divergent  sequence;  an  easily  understood  plan  of  showing  the  Pronunciation,  by 
rewriting  the  word;  Pictorial  Illustrations. 

BLAGKIE  &  SON,  44,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
Now  ready,  8vo.,  price  9». 

EXPLORATIO  PHILOSOPHIGA:  Rough  Notes  on 

Modem  Intellectual  Science.  Part  I.  By  JOHN  GRCfTE,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
CoU^e,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in*  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Now  ready,  crown  8yo.,  price  9«. 

A  COMMENTARY  on  the  OOSPEL  of  S.  LUKE. 

Int^ed  fo^  the  English  reader,  and  adapted  either  for  domestic  or  private  use.  By  the 
Very  Rev.  HARVEY  GOODWIN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely.  Lately  published,  S.  MATTHEW, 
12s.    S.  MARK,  7«.  6<f. 

Now  read^,  crown  8vo.,  price  95. 

THE  LIFE  OP  JESUS  CHRIST,     By  H.  Ewald. 

Translated  and  Edited  by  OCTAVIUS  GLOVER,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Emmauud  College, 
Cambridge. 

Now  ready, 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  on  ARCH^O- 

LOG  Y,  deliret^d  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  CHURCHILL  BABINGTON, 
B.D.,  F.L.S.,  Disney  Professor  of  Archieology,  Senior  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  of  the  Numismatic  and  Syro-Egyptian 
Societies,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Historioo-Theological  Society  of  Leipsic,  and  of  the 
Arcbseological  Institute  of  Rome.    .  ,         . 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.,  price  7s.  Qd. 

ARUNDINES   CAMI   SIVE   MUSARUM    CANTA- 

BRIGIENSIUM  LUSUS  CANORI,  CoUegit  ^tque  edidit  HENRICUS  DRURY,  A.M., 
Archidiaoonus  Wiltonensis  CoUegii,  Cainai  in  Grsecis  ac  Latinis  Liieris,  quondam  Praslec- 
tor.  Equitare  In  arundine  longa.  Editio  Sezta.  Curavit  HENRICUS  JOHANNES 
HODGSON,  A.M.,  CoUegii  SS.  Trinitatis  quondam  Socius. 

Now  ready,  post  8vo.,  price  105.  6d, 

FOLIA  SILVUL^  SIVE   ECLOO^  POETARUM 

ANGLICORUM  IN  LATINUM  ET  GR.ECUM  CONVERSE:  QUAS  DISPOSUIT, 
HUBERTUS  A.  HOLDEN,  LL.D.  CoUegii  SS.  Trinitatis,  quondam  Socius  Scholse, 
R^;isB  Gippesvicensis  Magister  Informator.    Volumen  Prius.    Continens  Fasciculos  I.  II. 


Fcap,  8vo.,  price  25. 

FAMILY  PRAYERS  and  SCRIPTURE  CALENDAR. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  WOLFE,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Claie  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
Rector  of  Fomham  All  SaintS)  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

Cambridge :  DEIGHTON,  BELL,  &  CO.  London :  BELL  &  DALDY. 
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MR.  MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS  FOR  THE  CONTINENT,  &c 


MUBBAT8  HANDBOOK   OF  TEAVEL-TALK,  for  the  Use  o! 
ENQiiisHHsir  Abroad  ;  in  Engliwh,  FreDobi  GtenDan,  and  Italun. 

n. 
mrSBATS    HANDBOOK    FOE    HOLLAND  — BsLonni,  Nora 
Gxuujnr,  asd  tkb  Bhins  to  BwrrzsBiuon).    Map.    Poii  8vo.  lOi 

ni. 
mJBBATS  HANDBOOK  FOR  SOUTH  GERMANY  AKD  m 
TTROL^Batabia,  Austbia,  Sttbia,  Hukgabt,  ahd  thi  Distb 
VBOM  Ulk  to  thb  Black  Bea.    Maps.    Poet  8Ta Itk 

XV. 

MXmBATS    KNAPSACK    GUIDE    TO    THE    TTBOL.    Maji 
16ino ..      *.      •«  \Judndi, 

T. 

KUBBATS  HANDBOOK  FOR  SWITZERLAND ---Tn  Aim* 
Batot  akd  Pikdmont.    Mapa.    Post  8yo ^ 

MUBBATS  KNAPSACK  GXHDE  TO  SWITZERLAND.    Mapaii 
Plans.    16mo ^ 

Tn. 
miBBATS  HANDBOOK  OP  PAINTING--Thb  Gbbmait,  Plbi^ 
Axn  DuTOB  SoHooLS.    JUnsfcraliQiis.    2  vols.    Poafc  %J0,   , ..  ^ 


MUBBATS  HANDBOOK  FOR  FRANCE  AND  THE  PYBENEES 
— ^NoBXAimT,  Bbitt ANT,  THX  Fbxkos  Axps,  BAVtmxd,  ASD  PsoTisa 
Maps.    Post  Syo :.....«     ..  l^ 

XUBBATS  HANDBOOK  FOB  PARK  AND  ITS^BNVIBOM 
Maps  and  nans.    16mo. *  ..     ..   ^ 

MUBBATS  HANDBOOK  FOR  SPAIN  AND  ANDALUSIA- 
RoNDA,  Gbbvada,  Oaxaionxa,  Galioia,  thb  Basque,  and  AbkasoS' 
Map.    2  Tols.    Post  Sya ^ 

MUBBATS  HANDBOOK  FOR  PORTUGAL  AND  LISBON.  Bp 
Post  8vo Sr. 

XIX. 

MUBBATS  HANDBOOK  FOR  SWEDEN— Dbnmabk  and  Nobwai 
Maps.    Post  8vo 15^ 

TOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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•MTt.  KUBfiAyS  HASDBOOKB  WOU  THE  COimNENT,  &o. 

Contmued. 


JtfUBBiirS  KNAPSACK  GUIDE  TO  NORWAY.     Map.     16mo. 

xtv, 
MUBBATS  HANDBOOK  FOE  EUSSIA— Finland  and  Ickland. 
Map.    FoBt  8yo. 

MUBBATS   HANDBOOK    FOB    NOETH    ITALY  —  PonMioirr, 

LlOUBIA,  LOMBABDT,  YkNXTIA,  PaBMA,  MoDBNA,  AND  EOMAONA.  Maps. 

PoetSvo ,      12«. 

MUBBATS  HANDBOOK  FOB  CENTEAL  ITALY  — Luooa, 
TuBOANT,  Flobbnos,  Thx  Mabohkb,  Umbbia,  and  the  Patbihont 
ojr  St.  Pbteb's.    Maps.    Post  8yo «      ..   10«. 

ZTXI. 

MUBBATS  HANDBOOK  FOE  EOME— And  to  Envibons,  Map. 
Post8To. ^     9«. 

XVIII. 

MUBBATS  KNAPSACK  GUIDE  TO  ITALT.  Map  and  Plans. 
16mo«  «•      ••      ••      ••      «      •     68. 

MUBBATS  HANDBOOK  FOE  SOUTH  ITALY— Two  Siotlm, 
Naples,  Pompeii,  Heboulaneuu,  and  Ybsuyius.     Map.    Post  Svo. 

xs. 

MUBBATS  HANDBOOK  FOB  SICILY  —  Palebmo,  Messina, 
Catania,  Sybaousb,  Etna,  and  the  Etjins  of  the  Gbeex  Tbbiples. 
Plans.    Post  Svo 12«. 

ZZI. 

MUBBATS  HANDBOOK  FOE  PAINTING— The  Itahak  Schools. 
ninstrations.    2  vols.    Post  Sto.     ..      80«. 


MUBBAT'S  HANDBOOK  FOE  GBEECE— The  Ionian  Islands, 
Albania,  Thessalt,  and  Macedonia.    Maps.    Post  Svo.    •«  15«. 


MUBBATS  HANDBOOK  FOE  EGYPT— The  Nile,  Alexandbia, 
Caibo,  and  Thebes.    Map.    Post  Svo.    ^     ^  IBs. 

xxir. 
MUBBATS  HANDBOOK  FOB  SYELA.  AND  PALESTINE— The 
Peninbttla  OF  Sinai,  Edom,  AND  the  StbianDesebt.   Maps.    2  vols. 
PostSva 24#. 

XXV. 

MUBBATS  HANDBOOK   FOE   INDIA  — Bombay  and  Madeas. 
Maps.    2  vols.    Post  Svo ^     ,.     «•  24«. 
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MR.  MURRAY'S 

HANDBOOKS   FOR  ENGLAND, 


HANDBOOK— TRAVEL  TALK,  fob  Poeeionhjs  h  Ess 

Lun>,  ia  French,  Gennan,  Italian,  and  EngUib.    ISgia    3*.  td. 

HANDBOOK— MODERN  LONDON— A  complete  Guide  fe 

all  the  Sighta  and  Olgects  of  Interest  in  the  lletropdia.    iSupt.    16ina.    3*.iiL 

HANDBOOK— KENT    AND    SUSSEX— Caktkskii 

DOVBR,  kAMSGATE,  SHEERNESS,  ROCHESTER,  CHATHAM,  WoOLWICH,  Bll2iBT>.5 
CHICHE8TEB,  WOBTHINO,  UaSTISIOB,  LEWES,  AND  ARUNDEL.      Map.     Post  6t«.  \\ 

HANDBOOK— SURREY  AND  HANTS— Kmoeroi?,  Gsoi 

DON,  Reioate,  Guildford,  Winchester,  SouTHAJiFroN,  Pobiskocth,  asd  m 
IsUSorWiOHt.    Map.    PditSVo.    10«. 

HANDBOOK— BERKS,  BUCKS,  AND   OXON.— Wmigoi 

£ton,  Reading,  Atlesbuby,  Uxbridqe,  Wycombe,  Henley,  Oxford,  isq  tl 

DaCENT  OF  THE  THAMES.'     Mip.      PlBt  8tK      7g.  6d.     ' 

HANDBOOK— DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.— Exm 

ILFRAOOMBE,  LiNTON,  SlDMOUTH,  DaWLISH,  TeIQNMOUTH,  PLYMOUTH,  BeTOSP/.: 
ToftOUAY','LAUNCE8TON,  TRURO,  PENZANCE,  XND  PALMOUTH.  Hap.   Pbst  8to.  Iji 

HANDBOOK— WILTS,   DORSET,   AND    SOMEESET- 

Salisbury,  Chippenham,  Weymouth,  Sherbourhe,  Wells,  Bath,  Bmsroi^ir 
Taunton.    Map.    Post  870.    7s.  BcL 

HANDBOOK— DURHAM  AND  NORTHUMBERLAIID.- 

Newcastle,  Darlinoton,  Gateshead,  Bishop  Auckland,  Stocktok,  Hirj 
pool,  Sunderland,  Shields,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  Morpeth,  Tynemoctb,  C^- 
stream,  Alnwick,  &c.    Map.    Post  8vo.    9«. 


HANDBOOK— raELAND.— Dublin,    Belfast,    Doskii. 

Galway,  Wexford,  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  the  Lakhs  of  Eiiusstt 
Coast  OF 'Mun9Ter,&c    Maps.'  PostSro.    12s. 


HANDBOOK— NORTH   AND  SOUTH  WALES.— Biycoi 

CAtdvARvoN,  Beaumaris^  SnoWdon,  Conway,  Menai  Straits,  Caeitaethes, 
Pembroke,  Tenby,  Swansea,  and  the  Wye.    Maps.    2  vols.    Pest  8ro.    123. 


HANDBOOK— SOTnmERN  CATHEDRALS.— WiNCHEsm. 

Salisbury,  Exeter,  Wells,  Rochester,  Canterbury,  and  'Cbichssteil  ^^ 
200  lUastrations.     2  toIs.     Post  8to.    24s. 

HANp5P0.:p— EASTERN  CATHEDRALS.— Ox«)ep 

Peterborough,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  and  Ely.    iSs. 

HANDBOOK— WESTERN     CATHEDRALS.—  Bbetoi. 

Guwcesvcr,  Worcester,'  Herbford,  and  Lichfield.    16s. 
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MW  BOOKS  OF  GENER4L  INTEREST. 


THE  OBEAT  SCHOOLS  OF  ENGLANP.   A  History  of 

the  Fonndation^  Endowments,  and  Discipline  of  the  Chief  Seminaries  of  Learning  in 
England ;  including  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  St.  Paul's,  Chaiterhoase,  Merdiant 
Taylors*,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Shrewsbuiy,  &c  By  HOWARD  STAUNTON,  &q.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     1  vol.  Sro,  handsomelj  bound  in  doth,  price  12s. 

•  When  a  good  sul^ect  ftlls  Into  competent  hands 
It  is  an  ezoeUent  thing  for  the  satdect,  the  author, 
and  for  the  public  also.  This  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  Totame  of  which  Mr.  Stannion  is  partly 
the  oompUer  and  partiy  the  wilier.  His  plan  is  to 
give  an  Ustorlcal  chapter  on  each  school:  then  fol- 
lows one  enUtled'*  Statistical  and  Miscellaneous;" 
and  this  is  succeeded  bj  a  record  of  the  distin- 
guished scholars  who  haTe  sprung  from,  or  been 
oonnected  with,  each  foundation.    Hal  history  is 


▼ery  ftillr  treated,  present  history  succinctly  de- 
tailed, and  ftiture  hlstoiy  shadowed  out  in  refenooe 
to  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  those  very 
usefhl  and  twmMeaome  personages,  the  membere  of 
the  Rcyal  (and  reforming)  Commtssion.  The  book, 
therefore,  is  aa  ftall  of  solid  matter  as  of  gossiping 
narrative  and  pleasant  anecdote.  As  a  handbook  to 
our  great  schools  Mr.  Staunton's  volume  will  have 
a  wide  dass  of  reader^'— .iMemaian.. 


A  WINTEB  IN  ALGERIA 

ALBERT  ROGERS.    With  Illastrations, 
tioos.    Sto,  doth,  price  12s. 

'  The  choice  of  climate  which  Algeria  presents  to 
^raletodfaiartana  la  attracting  increased  attention, 
and  the  FVeoch  settiement  promises  to  rival  Egypt 
OB  a  winter  ssnitarlom.  A  book  on  the  country  by 
an  aocompUahed  ladT  Is  sore  to  meet  with  grateltil 
reception  In  England,  whence  so  many  are  annnally 
compelled  to  fly  from  our  fogi  and  general  hu- 
midity. Mrs.  O.  A.  Roens  baa  written  a  very 
plessant  book,  and  one  which  cannot  fail  to  give 
some  hope  and  comfort  to  those  who  are  labouring 

A  HISTOBY  OF  BBIGANDAGE  IN  ITALY:  with  Adven- 


IN  1863-4.   By  Mrs.  George 

and  an  Appendix  of  Meteorological  Observa- 

under  any  of  the  fonna  that  phthisis,  the  seomge  ^ 
of  our  country,  mav  sssubm.  The  dcscrtptloos  of 
inddoits  of  private  life  and  domestic  economy,  the 
accounts  of  seenery.  animals,  people,  and  the  re- 
cords of  the  author's  emotions  will  not  by  any 
meaaa  detract  from  the  value  of  the  sound  know- 
ledge she  communicates  respecting  the  Climate  and 
character  of  the  coontry.  The  section  on  Algiers  la 
very  frill,  and  has,  we  should  think,  left  very  Utile 
for  other  writers  to  say  on  the  vah^teV^DaOy  JVeies. 


tares  of  the  mora  Celebrated  Brigands. 
Svo,  cloth,  price  16s. 
'This  Is  a  deeply-interesting,  and,  we  may  almost 


add,  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  inveterate  scourge 
of  Southern  Italr.  Availing  htanaelf  free^  of  the 
hest  sonrees  of  infoimaUon,  Mr.  Hilton  has  suc- 


ceeded In  making  a  really  valnable  contribution  to 
the  means  of  comprehending  current  Italian  hls- 
tory.'—SSdfiirday  Seview. 

*  A  rcMlahle  and  vataable  work.  ....  Nothing 
csn  he  more  moderate,  or  sensible,  or  true,  thsn 
Mr.  Hilton's  account  of  the  Neapolitan  Revelation 
in  1S60;  and  hla  bitter  dislike  to  the  Papacy  on 


Bj  DAVID  HILTON,  Esq.    In  2  vols,  post 

Klitical  grounds,  is  not  thiged  by  any  political 
IS.'— AeeKler. 

•Deeply  interesthig,  espedally  at  the  present 
time,  when  Italy  is  still  engaged  on  the  consolida- 
tion of  her  unl^.  For  the  politician  sQch  a  work 
has  a  real  value;  for  the  mere  aeeker  after  amuse- 
ment the  narrative  possesses  no  small  attnction, 
since  there  Is  scarody  a  page  which  doea  not  abound 
with  mddenta  more  atarillog  and  horrible  than  the 
most  highly-wrought  and  carmine-coloured  novel 
of  the  seaaon  can  preaent.'— I«ndon  Beview, 


THE  BUBBLES  OP""  Jacmox,  n  By  a  Cily  Man.   Boards, 

with  appropriate  Design,  pnce' 


•Wefadvlae  our  yonng  friends  to  read  aome 
amusln^cbapters  on  ** accommodation"  and  ** bor- 
rowing''which  have  appeared  within  the  last  two 
monUw  in  Mr.  Charles  Dickens's  Att  ike  Year 
Bound,*— Timee  Leading  Artide,  May  31. 

'  It  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  evident 
that  something  should  be  dene  to  protect  the  Iup 


teresCs  of  the  flies  which  are  ao  continually  being 
caught  in  the  web  of  the  promoting  spider.  In 
these  latter  timea  there  la  much  more  need  of  pro- 
tection agslnat  spurtoos  companies  than  against  the 
ntterers  of  coimterfelt  coin.'— Z^oily  iVeirs  Leading 
Jrtkie,UMj  II. 


NEW  NOVELS— Now  Beady. 


SELVA60IO:  a  Story  of  ItaUan 

Orantry   life.     By  ttie  Author  of  'Mary 
FowelL'    1  voL  poat  8vOk  price  8s. 

THE  OATWOBTHTS :  a  Story  of 

the  Thrsada  and  Thiumbs  of  Ufa.   S  vols, 
post  8vOb  price  I0t. 

HELEN  FELTON'S  QUESTION: 

a  Problem  In  a  KoveL    By  Aovas  Wtldk. 
1  VOL  poai  8vOb  doth,  price  8s. 


SIR  FELIX  FOT,  BABT. :  aNovel. 

By  Ddttox  Oook,  Author  of  *The  Trials  of  the 
Trsdgolds.'    3  vols,  post  Svo,  34*. 

CAPT.   HASTEBS'   CHILDBEN. 

By  Tbomab  Hood.   3  vols,  post  Svo^  24i. 

A  MEBE  STOBT.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Bf  the  Anthor  of  'Twice  Lost,'  'Lie* 
net's  Ttlal' &c    3  vols,  post  8vo^  3U. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  &  MARSTON,  Milton  House,  Ludgate  Hill. 
Q.  Bev.— iVb.  235.  D 
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CHOICE  EDITIONS. 


k 


BERCBOMBIE  ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  FOWEBS.    Fcap.  8fo.  ^,  ^ 


ABERCBOMBIE  ON  THE  IIOBAL  FEELINGS.    Fcap.  8vou   i^ 

THE   TABLE-TALK   09   SAMUEL   TAYLOR  COLEBIDGE.      Pcrtcr 

HEBEB'S  POETICAL  WORKS*    Portmt.    Fcap.  8to.    7*.  6J. 
BABBAULiyS  HYMNS  IN  PROSE.    With  112  mBstnlioii&    FcajL  4to.  k 
GIFFABD'S  DEEDS  OF  NAVAL  DABING.    Fcap.  8vd.  3s.  6<f . 
LIFE  OP  THE  POET  CRABBE.    By  Hi*  SON.    Portrait.    Fcap.  8to.   Si 
SIR    HUMPHRY    DAVY'S    CONSOLATIONS  IN  TRAVEL.     Woo&s2 

SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVTS  SALMONIA.    Woodcuts.    Fcapu  8vo.    6iL 

LORD  HOUGHTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    Fcap.  8to.    65.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  OF  FAMHJAB  QUOTATIONS    Fcap.  8to.    5iu 

JESSE'S  GLEANINGS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Woodcula.   Fcap.  8m  tt 

LIVINGSTONE'S  TRAVELS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Woodcuts.  PostfiTaC. 

LAYARD'S  POPULAR  ACCOUNT  OP  NINEVEH.    Woodcuts.     PorSt. 
•I. 

LOCKHARTS  ANCIENT  SPANISH  BALLADS.    Post  8vo.     2«.*f. 
NAPIER'S    BATTLES  AND   SIEGES   OF   THE   PENINSUIiAB  VAI 

FortMit  R)rt8Ta  iof.6<L        -p. — Dublin, 

PARIS'  PHILOSOPHY   IN    SI^^^ADE^^MINCE    IN    EARMT. 

SOUTHEY'S  BOOK  OP  THE  CHURCH.    Post  8vo.    7«.  W. 
WILKINSON'S    MANNERS    AND    CUSTOMS    OF     THE     ANCmC 

EaYFTIAN&    Woodcuts.    2  vols.    FbitSTO.    12f. 

SMILES'    SELF    HELP.     Iuajstbationb  of    Chabacteb   and    CosDrn. 

FOitSTO.    St. 

SMILES'   INDUSTRIAL   BIOGRAPHY— Ibon-wobkebs  and  Toozjusis^ 

Post  SVO.     <(. 

SMILES'  GEORGE  AND  ROBERT  STEPHENSON.  Woodcuts.  Port  Sto.  ' 
SMILES'   BRINDLEY   AND   THE    EARLY  ENGINEERS.     JUiotiatm 

Toit8TO.et. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO;S 

New  Publications. 


Life  and  Letters  of  the  late  Rev.  Fred.  W.  Robertson, 

of  Brighton.    With  Photographic  Portrait.    2  vols,  crown  8to.  ^In  August. 

Sesame  and  Lilies.   Two  Lectures,  delivered  at  Man- 
chester in  1864.    By  John  Kuskin,  M.A.    Fcap.  8to.,  doth,  gilt  edges,  Ss.  6d, 

I.  Of  Kings'  Treasuries.  U.  Of  Queens'  Gardens. 

Principles  of  Reform— Political  and  Legal.    By  John 

BoTD  EnovsAB.  Demj  8to.  7^.  6<7.   ,. 

contents: 

Part  I.— Educational  Franchise  (with  Draft  Bill) — ^Foreign  Policy — ^Keduction  of  Taxation- 
Military  and  KaTal  Armaments,  1805  to  1865«>DefensiTe  Expenditure  and 
Systems. 

Pabt  n.— Simplification  of  Law — ^Assimilation  of  Law — ^Judicial  RepOTting — ^Law  of  Marriage 
in  England  and  Scotland. 

Three  Oreat  Teachers  of  onr  own  Time ;  being  an 

Attempt  to  deduce  the  Spirit  and  Purpose  animating  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  and  Rusldn,  By 
Albxandee  H.  Japp.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie's  Indian 

Administration.    By  Sir  Chables  Jackson.    Demy  8to.    6s. 

Hardy  Ferns;  how  I  collected  and  cultivated  them. 

By  Nona  Bellaibs.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece.    Crown  8to.    5s. 
SECOND    EDITION. 

Life  of  Michael  Angelo.    By  Herman  Orimm.   Trans- 
lated hy  F.  E.  BUNNETT.    With  Photographic  Portrait.    2  vols,  crown  8ro.    24s. 

Our  Faithfdl  Ally^  the  Nizam:  being  an  Historical 

Sketdi  of  Eyents,  showing  the  Value  of  the  Kizam*s  Alliance  io  the  British  GoTemmoit 
in  India,  and  his  Serrices  during  the  Mutinies.  By  Capt.  Hastings  Frasbb,  Madras 
Staflf  Corps.    Demy  8vo.    20s. 

The  Re-Conquest.   A  Love  Story.   By  Arthur  Cory, 

Captain  H.M,  Indian  Army.    Crown  8yo.    5s.  IContmued. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.'S 

New  VxxhMceAionB—continued. 


:  NEW   AND    ILLUSTRATED    EDITION. 

Romola.    By  Oeorge  Eliot,  Author  of  'Adam  Bede/ 

*  Scen««  of  Clerical  Life,'  and  *  Silas  Marner.'    With  Fire  Illastrationa.    Crown  Sro. 
[NEW  AND    ILLUSTRATED    EDITION. 

Transformation;  or,  The  Romance  of  Monte  Bern. 

By  Natuaniel  Hawthorne,  Author  of  •Our  Old  Home/  'The  Scarlet  Letter,* fc 
With  Fire  Illustrations.    Crown  8yo. 

The  Conscript :  a  Tale  of  the  French  War  of  1813. 

From  the  French  of  EBCCMAN5  CiiATiUAN.    With  Frontispiece.     Crown  8to.   61. 

Waterloo:  a  Sequel  to  'The  Conscript.*    From  the 

French  of  Ebckmann  Chatrian.    Crown  8ro. 

The  Inferno  of  Dante.    Translated  in  the  Metre  of 

the  Original,  by  the  Rev.  James  Foed,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Exeter.    With  s  ftrtil 
Crown  8to.     10s.  6d, 

The' Italian  Text  is  printed  on  the  opposite  pages  of  the  Translatioo,  for  the  Dei" 
Student!. 


Our  Tropical  Possessions  in  Malayan  India; 

a  Descriptive  Account  of  Singapore,  Penang,  Proyinoe  Wellesley,  and  Hslaoca;  ^ 
Peoples,  Products,  Commerce,  and  Government.  By  Jonx  Camebox,  E#q.,  F.B.G^ 
With  Seven  Coloured  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.     16s.    • 

A  Digest  of  Moohummudan  Law,  on  the  Sulqectsto 

which  it  Is  usually  applied  by  British  Courts  of  JusUce  in  India.  With  an  lotrodixt^ 
and  Explanatory  Notes.    By  Neil  B.  E.  Baillie.    Demy  8vo.    28s. 

The  Life  of  Ooethe.    By  Oeorge  Henry  Lewes.  New 

Edition.    Pailly  Te-written.    With  a  Portrait.     1  vol.  demy  Svo.     16s. 

■ 

Aristotle :  a  Chapter  from  the  History  of  Science. 

By  Geooqe  Hekbt  Lewes.    Demy  Sva    15s. 

Studies  in  Animal  Life.    By  Oeorge  Henry  Lewes. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  other  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    5s. 

Iceland:  its  Scenes  and  Sagas.    By  Sabine  Baring- 

Gould,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  S.  Nicholas  College,  Lancing.  With  35  IllustratioM  naJ  SI  ?• 
Roynl  8vo.,  gilt  edges.     10s.  Qd. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDEB,  &  CO.,  65,  CORNHILL 
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NEW    NOVELS. 


NOEL;  or,  IT  WAS  TO  BE. 

By  BOBERT   BAEEB  and  SKELTON  YOBEE. 

3  TOlk     Pott  8T0. 

FAITH  UNMN'S  ORDEAL. 

By  GEORGIANA  M.  C5RAIK, 

Author  of '  Blvertton,' '  WInlfred't  Wooing,'  aod '  L^st  anl  Woo.'    2  Tolf.    Post  8vo. 

m. 

SHELBURN. 

By  ALEXANDER  LEIGHTON. 

'  GRASP  YOUR  nettle; 

By  E.  LYNN  LINTON, 

Author  of  *  The  Lake  Gountiy/  '  Axeth  the  Egyptian^'  Sec    3  vol<.    Post  8ro. 

DHARMA;  or,  THREE  PHASES  OF  LOVE. 

By    E.    PAULET, 

3  vols.,   PostSTO.  ^ 


GRETS  COURT. 

Edited  by  GEORGIANA  LADY  CHATTERTON. 

a  vols.     Post  8Y0. 


*An  interesting  story.  The  faitentlon  of  the 
story  is  t0  illustrate  a  phase  of  female  character 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  recognised 
before  in  fiction.' — Athenaum. 

'"Grey's  Court"  is  a  remarlcable  work.    The 


style  in  which  *•  Grey's  Court  **  is  written  ia 
cultivated,  elegant,  and  unaffected ;  and  the  general 
effect  of  the  book  is  that  of  equal  and  sustained 
ability— a  task  well  oMKcived,  and  as  well  exe* 
cuted.'— Jfomifv /'ot/.. 


vn. 


HEIBESS  OF  THE  BLACKBURNFOOT. 


A  TALE  OF  SCOTTISH  LITB. 
'       1  vol    Post  8vo. 


*  A  Story  on  which  the  mind  of  the  reader  can 
repose  itself  with  f^U  satisfartJon.  There  is  much 
sadness  In  it,  it  is  true :  but  it  is  a  wholesome  sad- 
ness, a  holy  sorrow.  There  is  not  one  distorted 
feature^  not  one  unnatural  line  in  the  liomely. 


simple,  touching  picture The  author^ 

wlioee  style  is  artistic  and  highly  finished,  has 
studied  each  porUon  of  her  work  thorongfaly,  and 
imparted  to  It  all  the  polish  of  ^hich  it  is  suscep- 
UUe.'— ifomin^  PotL 


ONCE  AND  AGAIN. 

By  the  Author  of  *  Who  Breaks— Pays,*  •  Coaain  Stella,*  &o, 

3  vols.    Post  8vo. 


'   •  A  clever  and  beantifttl  novel.'— (rlofte. 

*We  are  much  Impressed  with  the  skill  dis- 
played in  the. structure  and  portraiture  of  the 
story,  and  the  knowledge  of  life  it  embodies.'— 
DcUly  yewg. 

*  An  exceedingly  readable  book,  full  of  pleasant 
sketches  of  French  society,  of  characters  which  live 


and  move,  and  of  incidents  which,  if  not  probable' 
seem  so,  as  one  reads  of  tbeta.*  ^Spectator, 

'"Once  and  Again"  abounds  with  brilliant 
sketches ;  for  our  own  part.  If  only  for  the  introduc- 
tion to  that  most  courteous  and  sagacious  of  elderly 
Rentlemen,  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Blacourt,  we 
should  be  grateful  to  its  author.'— /Ysm. 


LONDON :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65,  CORNHILL. 
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LORD  BYRON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 


BYEON'S    POETICAL    WORKS.      Library   Edition. 

Fortiait.    6  roU.    8to.    45*. 

BYRON'S    POETICAL    WORKS.      Cabinet    Edition. 

Plates.    10  vols.    Fcap.8T0.    80*. 

BYRON'S    POETICAL     WORKS.     Pociet    Edition. 

8  vol*.    24mo.    20*. 

BYRON'S  POETICAL  WORKS.      Popdaa-    Edition. 

Fortniit  and  Vignette.    Rojral  8to.    9i. 

BYRON'S   POETICAL   WORKS.     Enaptack  Edition. 

Portrait    One  Compact  Yohmie.    Small  8^0.    ((i. 


BYRON'S  LIFE,  LETTERS,  and  JOURNALS.  By 

THOMAS  MOOBE.    Cahinti  Edition.    Fhtet.    6  tol*.    Fcap.  Svot.  18k. 

BYRON'S  LIFE,  LETTERS,  and  JOURNALS.  By 

I'HOMAS  MOOBE.    PoptHar  Edition.    Porttaits.    Boyal  8to.    9*. 


BYRON'S    CHILDE    HAROLD.     Illustrated  Edition. 

With  80  EngraTingB.    Crown  8to.  21*. 

BYRON'S  CHILDE  HAROLD  .  .  .  24mo.  2s.  ed. 
BYRON'S  CHILDE  HAROLD.  Woodcuts.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is. 
BYRON'S  CHILDE  HAROLD    .    .    .  16mo.  6d. 

BYRON'S  TALES  AND  POEMS  .  .  24mo.  2^.  6d. 
BYRON'S  MISCELLANIES  ...  2  Vols.  24mo.  5s, 
BYRON'S  DRAMAS  &  PLAYS .  .  2  Vols.  24mo.  5*. 
BYRON'S  DON  JUAN 2  Vols.  24mo.  5*. 


BYRON'S    BEAUTIES  :    being    Selections    from    his 

PoiriBT  and  Fkose.    Portrait    Fcap.  3*.  6d. 
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GEOEGE  EOUTLEDGE  AND  SONS' 

LIST   OF    NEW  AND    STANDARD   WORKS. 


THE    ARABIAN     NIGHTS' 

ENTERTAINMENTS.  One  voL  poet  8to. 
cloth,  750  pages,  3f .  e<i. 

LONGFELLOW'S     POETICAL 

WORKS.  Complete  Edttton.  with  a  PortraU 
of  the  Author.  One  toL  post  ISmo,  cloth, 
450  peges,  2». ;  or  In  Boxburgb  binding,  gilt 
edges,  2f.6(l. 


A    NEW    POEM 

LONGFELLOW. 


BY 


H.    W. 

^/n  August. 


MEN  OP  THE  TBIR     A  new 

Edition.  Bj  EDWARD  WALFORD.  Crown 
8yo.    12t.  6d. 

A  NEW   NOVEL    BY  JAMES 

GRANT,  Antbor  of  the  «Roaunoe  of  Wtxb' 
&C,  in  3  vols,  cloth. 

LAMB'S  TALES  from  SHAKE- 

SPEARB.  A  New  and  Popular  EdiUon,  with 
Plates  by  JOHN  GILBERT. 

WORDSWORTH'S     POETICAL 

WORK&    4to,  doth,  with  Plates,  15«. 

THE     HOME    AFFECTIONS 

PORTRAYED  BY  THE  POETS.  4to.  doth, 
with  Plates,  18«. 

PERCY'S    RELIQUES    OF 

ENGLISH  POETRY.  Fcap.  8vo,  doth  gilt, 
with  PUtes,  5«. 

EOUTLEDGE'S     ILLUS- 

TRATED  SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by 
HOWARD  STAUNTON.  With  8vo.  Plates 
by  JOHN  GILBERT.  3  vols,  royal  8vo,  elotit, 
31. 16*. 

ROUTLEDGE'S    ILLUS- 

TRATED  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A.  With  1706  Ittostrv- 
tions.    3  vols,  royal  8vo,  doth,  21.  lit. 


THE  W0BX8  OF  W.  E.  FBESCOTt. 
THE  LIBRARY  EDITION.     12 

vols,  demy  8vo,  doth,  with  Sted  Plates,  61. 18«. 

THE  CABINET  EDITION.    15 

vols,  post  8vo,  cloth,  with  Steel  Platen  31. 15«. 

THE    CHEAP    EDITION.      12 

yd*,  fcap.  8T0,  doth,  12.  lOi. 

CRAIG'S    DICTIONARY    OF 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  A  new  Kdi- 
tion,  revised  by  Dr.  NUT  TALL  a  vols,  royal 
8vo,  doth,  21. 2(. 


TSB  OlD  BBAXAnraS  (ICozon'i  Edi^ 
tioni),  rojid  Svo,  doth,  with  PUtflt. 

BEN  JONSON,  165. 
MASSINGEB  and  FORD,  16s. 
WYCHERLEY,    CONGREVE, 

VANBRUGH.  and  FARQUHAR,  16s. 

BEAUMONT  and  FLETCHER. 

avail.    321. 

JOHN  WEBSTER,  12#. 
MARLOWE,  12*. 
GREEN  and  PEELE,  16s. 


THE  OLD  POETS. 
tMftit  with  tha  Old  Dramatistf. 

SPENSER,  108.  6d. 

CHAUCER,  105.  6d. 

DRYDBN,  105.  6d. 

POPE,  105.  6d. 


THE    NOVELS   OF    SIR 

EDWARD  BULWER  LYTTON.     Complete 
Edition  in  23  vols.    Crown  Svo,  doth,  41.  31. 

GRINDON'S    BRITJ'SH    GAR- 

DEN  BOTANY.    1  voL  post  8vo,  doth,  12t. 


BOtmEME'fl  HOTTSEHOLD  MAHITALS. 
Deny  8t»,  wHh  FUtet,  half-teimd. 

STONEHENGE  ON  THE 

HORSE,  18«. 

STONEHENGE'S  SHOT  GUN, 

10«.6d. 


WALSH'S    DOMESTIC 

NOMY,  lOf.  Sd. 


ECO- 


MOTLEYS  HISTORY  OF  THE 

DUTCH  REPUBLIC.    3  vols,  post  8vo,  doth. 


London  :  THE  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL. 
New  York:  129,  GRAND  STREET. 
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*  Mr.  MuBRA.r'8  esDOeBent  and  uniform  aeries* — Ehoush  Chubchmaju 

*  The  cheuxst  educatiooal  books  in  existence.' — ExAMiyKB. 


pr.  prarrag's  ^tx^trd's  pmmals 

FOR  ADVANCED   SCHOLARS. 

<TIusterias  of  *<9n7DEHT*B  Uahuals/  edited  for  the  most  part  bj  Db.  Wx.5Krn. 
possess  several  distinctlrt  features  which  render  them  singularly  raloahle  as  cdocstk::. 
works.  While  there  is  an  utter  absence  of  flippancy  in  them,  there  is  thought  in  ererj  jcr 
which  cannot  £ul  to  excite  thought  in  those  who  study  them,  and  we  are  ^«i  &z 
opportunity  of  directing  the  attention  of  such  teachers  as  are  not  familiar  with  tbea  » 
iJieee  admir<Me  scAoo^ioofo.'— TAe  Jfusetnn. 

ENGLAND  AND  FRANCS. 
THE  STUDENT'S  HUME ;   a  History  of  England,  fbcx 

A     THE   EARLIEST  Times.     By  DAVID  HUME,  corrected  and   oontiniied  to  H ^ 
Woodcuts.    PostSro.    7«.6(r. 

THE  STUDENTS  HISTOEY  OF  FRANCE.  Fbom  tei 
Eablibbt  Times  to  the  Estjlbushment  of  the  Second  Empibe,  1852.  Bt~ 
H.  PEARSON,  H.A«    Woodcuts.    PostSro.    7«.  6<f. 

QREBCB  AND  ROME. 

THE  STUDENTS  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  Fbom  m 
Earlibst  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest,  By  WM.  SMITH*  LL.D.  Woo&n. 
Post  8yo.    7«.  6<f. 

npHE     STUDENT'S     HISTORY     OF     ROME.      Fbom  in 

A     Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empibc.    By  DEA^  UDDEl 
Woodcuts.    PostSro.    7«.  6<f. 

T»HE  STUDENTS  GIBBON ;    an  Epitome  op  the  Hisror 

A     OF  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.     By  EDWARD  GIBEO. 
WoodcuU.    Post  Sro.    7s.  6d: 

aEOaRAPHY. 

THE  STUDENTS  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGEAPHT. 
By  REV.  W.  L.  BEVAN,  M.A.    WoodcuU.    PostSro.    7s.  6<f. 

LANaUAQE  AND^UTERATTTRE. 

THE  STUDENTS  MANUAL  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LLV- 
GUAGE.  By  GEORGE  P.  MARSH.  Edited,  with  additional  Oiapken  and  ii^ 
Post  Sro.    7«.  6<f. 

THE  STUDENTS  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATUEE 
By  T.  B.  SHAW,  MJl.     Edited,  with  Notes  and  lUustratioiis.    PostSro.    7s.  &i. 

THE  STUDENTS  SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLSH  LITEBA- 
TQRE.  Selected  from  the  CHIEF  WRITERS.  By  THOMAS  B.  SHAW,  MJl.  &^ 
with  Additions,     Post  Sro.    7s.  6of. 

QRAMMARB. 
STUDENT'S    GREEK    GRAMMAR     By   Pbopessos 

CURTIUS.    Translated  under  the  Reridon  of  the  Author.    Post  8vo.     7s.  6d: 

npHE  STUDENTS  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  Wm.  Smith,  LLP. 

-*•    Post  Sro.     7».  6d.  

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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LATELY   PUBLISHED   BY 

Messrs.  J.  H.  &  JAS.  PAEKER, 

OXFORD  AND  LONDON. 
A  PLAIN   COMMENTARY'ON 

THE  FOUR  HOLY  GOSPELS.  Intended  chiefly 
for  DeToUonal  Reading.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  BUR. 
GON.  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  Gollen,  and  Vicar  of 
6u  Maiy-the-Virgin's,  Oxford.  1  Cheaper  Edi- 
tioD,  6  vols,  doth,  ait.  iBead^. 

ADDEESSES  TO  THE  CANDI- 
DATES FOR  ORDINATION,  on  the  Qoestlooa 
In  the  Otdination  Service.  By  SAMUEL.  LORD 
BISHOP  of  OXroRD.  Chancellor  of  the  Most 
Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  Lord  High  Al- 
moner to  Her  MiO«sty  the  Qoeen.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion, crown  8vo,  price  6f.  cloth. 

DANIEL  THE  PROPHET:  Nine 

Lectures  in  the  Divinity  School.  Ozfoid.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  B.  PUSEY,  DJ)..  Regios  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  'Ibtid 
Thousand,  8vo,  638  pp^  doth,  12t. 

DEVOTIONS     BEFORE    AND 

AFTER  HOLY  COMMUNION.  In  32mo.  on 
toned  paper,  with  red  lines,  doth,  price  %. 

SERMONS  ON  SEVERAL  Oc- 
casions. By  the  Ute  Rev.  HENRY  HUTCH- 
INSON SWINNY.  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Coddeadon, 
and  Prindpal  of  the  Theological  College ;  some- 
time Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  CambridKe. 
Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  6*. 

SERMONS  addressed  to  the  Con- 
gregation of  St.  Maiy-le-Tower,  Ipswich.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  TORNOCK,  m.a^  Incumbent. 
Fcap.  8va,  doth,  price  St. 

ANCIENT    COLLECTS     AND 

OTHER  PRAYERS,  Selected  for  Devotional 
Use  from  various  Rituals.  With  an  Appendix 
?'i  !^  53J®«*U?>  ^  Pttiyer-Book.  Bj  WIL- 
LIAM BRIGHT.  M.A..  Fdlow  of  University 
CoUen;  Oxford.  Third  Edition,  enlarged.  Fcp. 
8vo.,in  red  and  black,  on  toned  paper,  5t:.  antique 
cloth,  red  edges. 

TRACTS  FOB  THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN SEASONS;  being  Readings  for  eveiy 
Sunday  and  Holyday  in  the  year.  'ITilrd  Series. 
Sn*«J«d  by  the  Rev.  JAMES  RUJsSELL 
WOODFORD,  M.A..  Vicar  of  Kempsfoid.  Glou- 
cestershire. Among  the  Writers  will  be  found 
the  following:  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Oxford.  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  Coadjutor  of 
Edhiburgh,  V«l  Archdeacon  Bickersteth,  Rev. 
Dr.  Goulbum.  Rev.  Dr.  Moberly.  Rev.  Dr.  Hes- 
s«y  (late  Bampton  Lecturer).  Rev.  T.  L.  Claugh- 
ton.  Rev.  Prebendary  Fieeman,  Rev.  W.  Wal- 
sham  How,  Rev.  C  E.  Kennaway,  &a  &c  Now 
complete,  with  an  Introductory  TrKt  on  the  In- 

3Sht?te?Lu  J?"*^  ^^"^  *  ^"^  '^P- 

SHORT  READINGS  FOR  SUN- 
DAY.   By  the  Author  of  •  The  FootprinU  fai  the 
WUdeneas.'     With  la  IllustniUons  on  Wood. 
Square  crown  8vo,  doth  lettered,  3t.  6cL 
'The  prettiest  child's  book  we  have  ever  seen 
from  Messrs.  Psriter'a  press;  well  printed,  wdl 
bound,  and  well  illustrated,  but.  above  all.  wdl 
written ;  suitable  for  the  nursery,  or  as  a  presenta- 
tion volume,  that  will  be  read  over  and  over  again, 
and  be  carefblly  pnaenrtd.'—BooktelUr, 


A  SHORT  HISTOEY  OF  THE 

ENGLISH  CHURCH,  from  its  first  Establish- 
ment to  the  End  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Period.  Ad- 
dressed to  the  Young.    Fcap.  8vow  doth.  Drioe  St. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY 

OF  HISTORY.  Ddivered  in  Oxford.  1859-61.  By 
QOLDWIN  SMITH,  M.A..  Regius  Professor  of 
Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Second  Edition,  in  post  8vo.  limp  cloth.  3t:  6d. 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  Dif- 
ference OF  i^tyle  observable  on 

ancient  GLASS  PAINTING.  espedaUy  in 
England,  with  Hinto  on  Glass  Painting.  By  the 
Ule  CHARLES  WINSTON.  With  OorrecUons 
and  AddiUoDS  by  the  Author,  and  a  Series  of  his 
Letters  describing  Improved  Methods  of  Manu- 
lactnrlng  and  Colouring  Glass  for  Painted  Win- 
dows.   New  Edition,  8T0.  llnthePrtMi, 

ESSAY  ON  THE  TREES  AND 

SHRUBS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS:  being  the 
substance  of  Four  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  intended  to  be  supple- 
mentary to  those  on  Roman  Husbandry,  already 
pubUshcd.  By  C  DAUBKN Y.  M.I)..  F.RJS.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  and  Rural  Economy  In  the  l/ni- 
verslty  of  Oxford.    8vo.  Ump  doth  lettered,  St. 

OXFOBD  EKOLISH  CLASSICS. 

(Uniform  with  the  *  Oxford  Pocket  Classics.')  a4mo. 
doth,  each  3t.  6d. 

THE  LIVES  OF  THE    MOST 

EMINENT  ENGLISH   POETB.  with  Critical 

ObservaUons  on  their  Works.     By  SAMUEL 

JOHNSON. 

VoL  L— Containing  Lives  of  Cowley,  Denham. 
Milton.  BuUer,  Rochester.  Roecommon,  Otway, 
Waller,  and  Dryden. 

VoU  II.— Containing  lives  of  Pbmftet,  Dorset. 
Stn>ney,  PhlUips,  Walsh,  Smith,  Duke.  Kino.  Sprat. 
J^lfax.  Fkmell.  Garth,  Rowe.  Addison.  Hughes,. 
Sheffield,  Prior.  Oougreve,  Blackmore,  Fenton,Gay, 
Granville,  Yalden,  Tickdl.  Hammond.  SomervUe, 
and  Savage. 

VoL  UL  wIU  shorUy  be  published. 

V  Volumes  containing  the  Works,  or  Selection* 
fhnn  the  Works,  of  the  EnglUh  Classical  Writers, 
suitable  for  use  in  Schools,  will  be  issued  from  time 
to  time. 

Just  pubUahed.  in  one  volume,  royal  8vo.  price  21t. 

POETARUM  SCENICORUM 

ORiEOORUM,  iEschylU  Sophodis.  Euripidls.  et 
Aristophanis  Fabula;,  SupersUtes,  et  Perditarum 
fVagmenta.  Ex  Kcoognitione  GUIU  DIN- 
D0RF1I.    EditioQuarta. 

ART  APPLIED  TO  INDUSTRY : 

a  Series  of  Lectures  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
&&  By  WILLIAM  BURGfiB.FJLI.BA.  Me- 
dium 8vo.,  doth.  4t. 

NORWAY :    The  Road  and  the 

FclL  By  CHARLES  ELTON,  tate  FeUow  of 
Queen's  College,  OjOTonL    Post  8vo,  doth,  U.  9d. 


OXFORD  and  LONDON :  J.  H.  &  JAMES  PARKER. 
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New  Edition,  now  ready. 
T^HE  SECOND  ADVENT.   Stig- 

-■-  gestiona  for  Scripture  Studj.  By  tbe 
Rer.  Jbrar  Stevenson,  D.D^  Vicar  of 
Patriiboame-com-Bridge,  Kent.  Crown  Sto., 
dotb.    Price  U. 

London :  Saxuel  Bagster  and  Sons, 
15,  Paternoster  Row. 

FBISBHT  ARSR  OOmBMAXIOH. 

In  18mo.,  price  2a„  the  Second  Edition  of 

rIE  THRESHOLD  OF  PRI- 
VATE DEVOTION ;  containing  Prayers ; 
and  Extracts  from  the  Holy  ScriptaraB  and 
varioos  Anthon  upon  the  Love  of  God,  the 
Dirine  Pmnises,  Meditation,  Zeal,  Resignation, 
Charity,  Providence,  and  Pnwtical  HoUnesi. 

RnriHOTOfHi:  London,  Oxford,  and  Canrhridgeu 

npHE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY 

X    REVIEW,  No.  83,  fi>r  July,  price  6«., 


1.  Earl  RosseH  on  the  Constitutiott. 

2.  The  Elizabethan  Poetry. 

3.  Geneva. 

4.  Magic  and  Spiritual  Mantftstationa. 
^    5.  Our  Great  Faoiiltea. 

6.  The  Two  Newmans. 

7.  Recent  Parliamentaiy  History. 

8.  Church  and  State  in  France,  since  1779. 

9.  Univerrity  Tests  and  Refbnn. 
10.  Epilogne  on  Affaii-s  and  Boob. 

Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hoddeb, 
27,  Paternoster  Row. 

Now  ready,  8th  Edition,  5*., 

'THEORETICAL   AND   PKAC- 

i    TICAL  ITALIAN   GRAMMAR;    with 

Numerous  Exercises  and  Examples  illnstretire 

of  every  Rule,  and  a  Selection  of  Phrases  and 

Dialogues.     By  E.   Lemmi,   LL,D.,  Italian 

Tutor  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

%♦  A  KEY  to  the  Work  is  also  ready,  5«. 

Edmburgh :  Oliver  and  Bovd. 

[London:  Sihpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ; 

and  P.  RoLANOi. 


«  Now  ready,  demy  8vo.,  price  8#.  M., 

MAN'S  AGE  in  the  WORLD 
according  to  Holy  Scripture  and  Science. 
By  an  Essex  Rector. 

COKTEOTS:— 1.  The  Flint  Weapons  of 
the  Drift.  2.  The  Creation.  3.  The  Para- 
disiacal State.  4.  The  Genealogies.  5.  The 
Mug.     6.  Babel  and  the  Dispersion.    Ap- 

Reeve  and  Co..  5.  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Ganien. 


In  July, 

t>RITISH      CONCHOLOGT. 

*-^  Vol.  3.  Induding  an  aoeoimt  «  tfe- 
TEREDO,  or  Ship-worm.  By  J.  Ottx 
Jeffrets,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  etc 

John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Patemaster  Ew. 


TbParlkflMituySaaBnBanaRaiMWn 
of  tlift  Britiih  ConstitAtioi. 

Just  puUished,  crown  Svo.,  pp.  542,  price  7*, 

F)LITIA;   or,  An  Anaiysis  of 
Government.    By  Verax. 
D.  R.  COLLIE  and  Son, 
19,  South  St.  David  Street,  Edinlnr^ 
Single  Copies  sent  post-fiee,  en  receipt  i 
Post-oliloe  Older.     10  per  cent.  KscooDt  ta 
Booksellers,  &c.    No  Credit.    Ganiage  pad 
by  the  Publishers,  in  esecntai^  oidexs  bm 
London,  Dublin,  and  the  Provineei. 


Joat  published,  price  7s.  Bd^  in  crowa  Stv^ 
doth  extra, 

PICTURES  of  the  PERIOK: 
a  Sketch-book  of  Old  English  Uk.  Bf 
William  Francis  Oolueb,  LL.D.,  Avua 
of  *  History  of  English  Literatuie/  'Histoif 
of  England,^  &c  &c. 


I.  Idlios  the  GeotaTion:  m  Trie  tf  Of  £t^ 

Boman  Period, 
n.  The  Were-gfld  of  Esrl  AI%r  ^  a  Tak  «f  tb 

Saxon  Period. 
IIL  How  Sir  Eostaoe  Crispia  Lost  and  Foo^la 

Hawk :  a  Tale  of  the  Koman  Pectod. 
IV.  Alice  Dale's  Lesson:  aChrisliBaaTafetftfae 

Tndor  Period. 
V.  Satin  and  8«l-CuIoar.-  a  Tale  of  the  Sar. 

Period. 
VL  Squire  Haxelrig's  Investment  la  Sooft  Sa 
Stock :  a  Tale  of  the  Ear^  Bmnswick  Iteipi 

•These  "Pfctores"  are  plessant  and  9p/izM.ml 
the  author  oerlahily  sacceeds  In  his  aim.  . 
The  pictures  of  tbe  life  and  nunners  are  virU  aii. 
grapbrc.  and  we  feel  no  difficulty  in  aonpttog  the 
author's  assurance  that  they  are  ntersUr  hOk^ 
to  tbe  most  recent  results  of  antlqtnrlsB  luntd 
.  .  .  .  The  work  IsbeauttfonjprfaitedttidoH 
njv  and  wHI  make  an  acceptshle  Klf|pbook.'-A( 
Mkenaum. 

*  Dr.  Collier  has  attempted  to  be  InstraetiTe  oi 
interesthig,  and  he  has  sucoeedsd.'— Ae  DeSi 
Bemew. 

'  A  perusal  of  the  book  wilt  satisfy  anybadf  (ba 
the  author  has  not  only  done  fats  dntj  weO  ti*. 
britliaotly.  .  .  .  Indeed  when  we  ttke  iBt> 
account  the  immense  amount  and  amwacjf  of  i^ 
historical  details,  tbe  masterly  gi>ouphiv  of  Aw 
details  ruund  one  great  oentrsl  peraMt  or  hicideit, 
the  wide  sweep  of  canvas,  and  the  hamnof  »< 
brightness  of  tbe  oolonrtng;  we  rise  firooi  a  pemai 
of  tbe  book  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  we  te^ 
been  most  bistracted  or  entertained.'— ]%«  iittt- 
buTffk  OourafU. 

Edinbni^h :  William  P.  Niaoro. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall^  and  Co. 
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HOW    TO    BUILD    A    HOUSE. 


Now  ready,  2nd  Edition^  revised^  with  numerous  Views 
and  Plans,  8vo,  2l9. 

THE  GENTLEIAI'S  HOUSE; 

OR,  HOW  TO  PLAN  ENGLISH  RESIDENCES,! 

FROM  THE  PABSONAGE  TO  THE  PALACE. 

WITH    TABLES   OF    ACCOMMODATION    AND    COST,   AND    A   SERIES    OF 
SELECTED    PLANS. 

£y  BO^BT  S£BB^  AroUteot; 

noPE880B  or  TBC  Aiats  or  •omnucnov  cr  kixo's  ooluoe,  lokdost.  « 


'Mr.  Kerr  is  a  master  of  his  art,  profoundly 
versed  in  the  history  of  its  developments, 
and,  what  Is  more  practically  to  the  purpose 
hefore  us,  he  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  house  fit  fbr  a  gentieman's 
habitation  in  our  own  day,  as  to  its  structure 
and  all  its  arrangements,  its  provisions  for 
privacy,  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  oonvenieDce, 
its  spaciousness  or  compactness,  its  relations 
to  light  and  air,  its  salubrity  and  cheerfulness, 
its  aspect  and  prospect,  its  elegance,  import- 
ance, and  ornamentation,  and  all  the  other 
adaptations  which  may  be  conducive  to  the 
serenity  of  its  proprietor  and  the  health  and 
enjoyment  of  his  family.  With  such  capa- 
cities of  judgment  and  such  a  sphere  of 
counsel,  Mr.  Kerr  has  acted  most  sagaciously, 
and,  we  may  add,  most  benevolently,  in 
making  his  proposals  to  the  gentleman  who  is 
about  to  build.  A  very  useful  book  it  is, 
and  we  recommend  it  cordially.' — Times, 

*  The  purpose  of  this  treatise  is  to  set  forth 
a  systematic  exposition  of  those  details  of  ar- 
rangement which  make  up  the  plan  of  an 
English  gentleman's  resideiice.  The  subject 
will  commend  the  work  to  the  notioe,  not 
only  of  those  who  actually  contemplate  em- 
barking in  building  operations,  but  also  of  all 
who  take  an  interest,  whether  pleasm-able  or 


otherwise,  in  the  state  of  their  dwelling. 
The  volume  contains  a  number  of  valuable 
suggestions  which  all  will  do  well  to  consider 
and  to  attend  to  in  any  house  they  may  here- 
after build,  if  only  they  can  find  an  architect 
able  and  willing  to  carry  them  all  out.'^ 
C/turchman, 

'Professor  Kerr's  volume  upon  the  con- 
struction of  *'  The  Gentleman's  House  "  is  a 
practical  treatise  that  every  man  should  study 
who  is  about  to  build  himself  a  house, 
whether  he  purpose  to  spend  on  its  con- 
struction one  thousand  or  forty  thousand 
pounds.  It  is  lavishly  supplied  with  plans^ 
and,  starting  from  a  retrospect  of  the  history 
of  English  domestic  architecture  and  house- 
planning,  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  different 
styles,  and  to  explain  mysteries  of  construc- 
tion, builders'  estimates,  &c.' — Examiner, 

*  The  whole  volume,  in  fact,  is  a  catalogue 
raisonne',  or  specification,  of  items  to  be  pro- 
vided in  plan  as  well  as  a  definition  of  prin- 
ciples, and  a  guide  in  that  logical  process  of 
which  planning  consists.  As  the  book  is,  we 
regard  it  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  litemture  of  our  profession.  It  is  a  woric 
of  great  importance  to  students,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  prophesy  it  will  become  a  text-book 
for  those  who  are  more  advanced.' — Builder, 


JOHN  MUBBAY,  ALBEMAELE  STEEET. 
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THE  PIONEERS  OF  INDUSTRY. 


This  Day,  witli  Portrait  and  50  IHnstrations,  post  8to^  6«. 

JAMES  BBINDLEY  and  the  EAELY  ENaiNEEilS: 

INCLUDING  VERMUYDEN,  SIR  HUGH  MIDDLBTON,  CAPT.  PEKBT, 
AND  PIERRE-PAUL  RIQUET. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMILES. 

n. 

BT  THE  SAKE  AUTHOR. 

&EOR&E   AND  ROBERT  STEPHENSON, 

RAILWAY   ENGINEERS:    THE   StORY   OP   THEIR  LIYEi 

With  2  Portraits  and  100  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.     G<. 

'What  England  oires  to  her  Engioeers  it  were  hard  to  estimate.  Those  v1x>  wonU  ii 
know  something  of  the  industrial  pioneers  of  their  country's  greatness,  from  James  Bria&y. 
who  gare  us  our  Canal  System,  to  George  Stephenson,  to  whom  we  owe  our  Railway  Sp&t, 
will  Hnd  the  account  faiiiy  stated  in  these  two  cheap  and  handsome  rolumes,  which  v€  ^t 
will  be  circulated  by  thousands  among  the  hard-handed  and  hard-headed  craftanen  of  Eagl^ 
— ifottft  and  Queries, 

m. 

SELF  HELP. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  CHARACTER  AND  CX)NDUCT. 

Post  8vo.    6«. 


IV. 


SELF  HELP; 


OU,  CARACTERE,  CONDUITE,  ET  PERSEVERANCE  ILLUSTRlS  A 
L'AIDE  DE  BIOGRAPHIES. 

TRADUIT  DE  L'ANGUVIS  PAR  ALFRED  TALANDIER. 
Fcap.  8vo.    6«. 


INDUSTRIAL  BIO&RAPHT: 

IRON    WORKERS    AND    TOOL    MAKERS. 
A  COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  'SELF  HELP.' 

Post  8vo.    65. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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THE  FURNISHING  OF  BED-ROOMS. 


HEAL  and  SON  have  obferved  for  fome  time  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  their  customers  to  fee  a  much  larger  fele^ion  of  Bed-room  Furniture 
than  is  dually  difplayed,  and  that  to  judge  properly  of  the  flyle  and  effedt  of 
the  different  defcriptions  of  Furniture^  it  is  neceffary  that  each  defcription 
ihould  be  placed  in  a  (eparate  room.  They  have  therefore  erected  large  and 
additional  Show  Rooms,  by  which  they  are  enabled  not  only  to  extend 
their  (how  of  Iron,  Brais,  and  Wood  Bedfteads,  and  Bed-room  Furniture, 
beyond  what  they  believe  has  ever  been  attempted ;  but  alfo  to  provide  feveral 
fmall  rooms  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  complete  fuites  of  Bed-room  Furniture 
in  the  different  flyles. 

Japanned  Deal  Goods  may  be  feen  in  complete  fuites  of  Bve  or  fix  different 
colours,  fome  of  them  light  and  ornamental,  and  others  of  a  plainer  defcription. 
Suites  of  Stained  Deal  Gothic  Furniture,  Polifhed  Deal,  Oak,  and  Walnut,  are 
alfo  fet  apart  in  feparate  rooms,  fo  that  cuflomers  are  able  to  fee  the  effedt  as 
it  would  appear  in  their  own  rooms.  A  Suite  of  very  fuperior  Gothic  Oak 
Furniture  will  generally  be  kept  in  ftock,  and  from  time  to  time  new  and  feledb 
Furniture  in  various  woods  will  be  added. 

Bed  Furnitures  are  fitted  to  the  Bedileads  in  large  numbers,  fo  that  a  com- 
plete afibrtment  may  be  seen,  and  the  effeA  of  any  particular  pattern  afcertained 
as  it  would  appear  on  the  Bedftead. 

A  very  large  fbck  of  Bedding  (HEAL  and  SON'S  original  trade)  is 
placed  on  the  BEDSTEADS. 

The  (lock  of  Mahogany  Goods  for  the  better  Bed-rooms,  and  Japanned 
Goods  for  plain  and  Servants'  ufe,  is  very  greatly  increafed.  The  entire 
Stock  is  arranged  in  eight  rooms,  fix  galleries,  each  120  foet  long,  and  two 
large  ground  floors,  the  whole  forming  as  complete  an  afibrtment  of  Bed-room 
Furniture  as  they  think  can  pofiibly  be  defired. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Cabinet  work,  and  they 
have  juft  eredled  large  Workfhops  on  the  premifes  for  this  purpofe,  that  the 
manufa^hire  may  be  under  their  own  immediate  care. 

Their  Bedding  trade  receives  their  conflant  and  perfonal  attention,  every 
article  b^ing  made  on  the  premifes. 

They  particularly  call  attention  to  their  Patent  Spring  Mattrafs,  the  Sommier 
Elaftique  Portatif.  It  is  portable,  durable,  and  elafHc,  and  lower  in  price  than 
the  old  Spring  Mattrafs. 

HEAL  AND  SON'S 

XLLUBTIUTBD  CATALOOUB  OF 

Sent  free  hy  Pwi. 
196,  197,  198,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 
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QUAKTJUUjX   MlSUI:.J.«L<Alli£«UU5  AAJy XJS^riDXM,      iJVhl^ 


THE  PEfiFECT  SUBSTTrUTE  FOB  SILYES. 

THE  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  thirty  tkci 
•go  by  WILUAM  &  BURTON,  when -VLATEO  by  the  pfttcDt  pnxseM  of  Mem. Enind 
Co.,  it  bejdod  all  oomiMrlnii  the  very  best  Mtidenezt  to  eteriing  ■UrerthtttcmtaeaBplofrik^^ 
efeUy  or  ornunentjaiy,  M  by  DO  poatlble  test  cen  U  be  dtethiKalafaed  firam  itel  tfnr. 
lAil  eet.  gnennteed  of  flnt  quality  for  floiih  and  darabOity,  aa  lbllo«B»— 


A  HDall  uoeAil  i 


Fiddle 
or  Old 
Silver 
rattem. 


UTaMeForia.. 
la  Table  Spoona . 
IS  Deoert  Forfca. 
la  Peieert  Spoona 
la  Tea  Spooba, 


•  Bgg  Spoona.  gUt  bowla.. . 

aSanoelJMUea 

1  Orarr  Spoon 

2 Salt  SpooM,  gUt  bowU.. . 
1  Moftard  Spoon.  gUt  bowl. 

I  Fair  of  Sngw  Tonga 

iFairofFbhOuren 

1  Batter  Knife 

iSonp  Ladle 

iSogar  Sifter 


£  i.  d, 

1  13    0 
1  13 
1    4 
1     4 

16 
10 

• 
6 
3 
1 

a 

1    4 

a 

10 
3 


Total. 


I 


•  1»    • 


Bnd 

Fatten^ 


£  9.  d, 

a  0  0 

a  0  • 

1  10  0 

1  10  0 

10  0 

13  0 

8  0 

•  0 

4  0 

a  0 

3  • 

1  10  0 

4  0 

la  0 

4  f 


13    3    0 


Thread 


Dag*! 
orUly. 


£  •:    d. 

3  4  0 
3  4 
1  13 
1  13 
1  3 
13 

8 
10 

4 

3 

3 
1  10 

5 
10 

4 


13    3    • 


£  a.  dL 

3  10  0 

3  10  0 

1  IS  0 

1  U  0 

ISO 

IS  f 

0  0 

11  0 

4  f 

3  3 

4  6 
1  10  0 

•  0 

IT  0 

6  C 


14  IT    3 


Any  artlde  to  be  had  eingly  at  the  lame  prkea.  An  oak  dieat  to  oontahi  the  afaoTe,iad  t  nte^i 
nomber  of  kniTea»  *&.  £3  ifti.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sete»  Dish  OoTeia,  and  Oarocr  DUhei,  Gnxt  odbr^ 
Fiamca,  kc^  at  proportionate  piioea.    All  klnda  of  re-pUtIng  done  by  the  patent  proocai. 

CUTLERY  WASSANTED. 

,  TiMmogt  Tailed  Aawrtment  of  TABLE  GUTLERT  tai  the  World,  aUwamntad,  if  oo  ale « 

WILUAM  8.  BURTON'S, 

At  prtDM  that  are  lemunaratlve  only  became  of  the  taigeneai  of  the  aalea. 


IvowTBAMoua, 

3f>faich  Irory  handles 

Sf-lnch  fine  iToiy  handlea 

4-lnch  iToiy  balance  handles. 
4-lnch  line  Iv 


Table  I  Desaert  !  ,-,,.^ 
Knivea  I  Knivea  '^7^ 
per  doL  per  dca.  ."^  ^^' 


a.  d. 

13  0 

!   IS  0 

IH  0 

iToiTbandlea I    2S  0 

4-Inch  flneatAMcsniToiyhandlea *    33  0 

Ditto,  with  allTer  feniles I    40  0 

Dittos  canred  bandlca,  allTer  ferales >    SO  0 

Nickel  electro-sllTer  handles, any  pattern.... I    38  0 

SUvcrhandtea  of  any  pattern '    84  0 


Bovi  AXD  HoB«  Handlo. 
KnlTes  and  Fortes  per  dosen. 

White  bone  hsndles 

Ditto,  balance  handlea 

Black  horn,  rimmed  sbonlders 

Do.       veiyatrong  riveted  handles 


11  0 

31  0 

IT  0 

13  0 


ff.  d. 

9  « 

11  • 

14  0 

10  0 

26  0 

33  0 

43  0 

19  0 

•4  0 


8  • 

IT  0 

14  0 

9  0 


8.  d. 

4  • 

4  • 

5  0 
T  6 

11  6 

13  0 

IT  • 

T  • 

31  0 


3  • 

4  f 

4  0 

3  0 


The  UrseitStodt  in  ezistenoe  Of  PLATED  DESBEBT  KNIVES  and  FORKS;  hi  Omi  nd  gte«lK. 
■ad  of  the  new  Fhited  fish  Owverk 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING   IRONMONGER, 

BT  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  _. 
Senda  a  OATASiOOVX  gntls  and  poat  paid.  It  contatos  upwards  of  800  IDostntlons  of  Ui  fltt^ 
Stock  of  Sterilnf  Sfiver  and  Electro  Plate,  Nfekel  SUTer,  and  Britannfai  Metal  tiooda,  DIA  GonA  ^^ 
water  Dlshea.  Stoves,  Fenders.  Marble  Chimneypfeces,  ^Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps.  Oaaeliers,  T«a  Tttji  ^ 
am  KetUea.  Gtocka,  Table  CnUenr.  Batha.  ToUet  Wan,  Tnmery,  Iran  and  Aim  Beditesds.  BeddK  ^ 
room  Gabhiet  Fomltiire  Ac,  with  bats  of  Prices,  and  PLANS  of  ths  TWENTY  LARGE  SHOW-BOOlbii 
88, 0X70BD  6TBSET.  W. ;  1.  la,  S,  8,  &  4,  JSTEWXAN  8TBSET: 
4, 6.  and  e,  FEBB.T'S  FIiACE ;  and  1,  NBWMAK  7ABD,  IiOHDOJ 

Bedroom  Furniture  Manufactory,  84,  Newman  Street 
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Mudie's  Select  Library. 

TWENTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  was  established  iv 
1842,  m  order  to  promote  the  widest  possible  circulation  of 
the  best  Works  in  History y  Biography ,  Religion^  Philosophy ^ 
Travel  and  Advetiture,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction. 

From  its  commencement  great  care  has  been  taken  to  render 
the  Library  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  cordial  support  of  all 
Classes  of  Readers.  Books  of  every  shade  of  opinion  on  all 
subjects  of  public  interest  have  been  freely  added ;  in  many 
cases  Hundreds^  and  in  some  instances  Thousands^  of  Copies 
of  the  Principal  Works  of  the  day  having  been  provided  for 
the  use  of  Subscribers. 

Arrangements  have  again  been  made  with  the  leading 
Publishes  for  an  early  and  abundant  supply,  during  the 
ensuing  Season,  of  all  forthcoming  Books  of  merit  and 
general  interest. 

The  Collection  of  MODERN  STANDARD  WORKS, 
to  which  all  Subscribers  ham  readjf  access,  and  which  is  nxnv 
by  many  Thou>sand  Volumes  the  largest  in  the  world,  will  also 
be  still  further  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  the  addition  of 
Copies  of  the  NEW  EDITIONS  of  those  Works  of  the 
best  Authors  which  are  still  in  demand. 

Book  Societies  in  direct  communication  with  the  Library 
are  now  established  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  Country. 
Two  or  three  friends  may,  by  uniting  in  one  subscription, 
originate  similar  Societies  in  any  neighbourhood,  and  obtain 
a  constant  succession  of  the  best  books  on  moderate  terms. 


HIJDIE'S  HELECr  LIBRARY  (Limited), 

NEW    OXFORD    STREET,   LONDON. 

Crrr  OrFiCE--4,  KING  STREET,  CHEaPSIDE. 
Q,  Rev,— iVb.  236.  r^         . 
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MUDIE'S    SELECT   LIBRAE! 


LIST  OF  SOME  OF  THE  VmWH  FDRTHBOmM  lOii 

to  U  added  to  Xvdu's  MMt  Xdfemy,  wkuL  zMdy,  li  sn^hn 
Iiroportioiiato  to  tlw  aatidpatod  dena&d : — 

Life  and  LETTEBa  or  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Robkbtiov.— Hemoib  or  Sir  Cbibus  Eok 

LiTIKOSTOKX't  EXPBDinaK  TO  THB  ZaMBBHT. 

Dean  Stanley's  Lbctcbss  ox  the  Jewish  Chcibcb.    ,S€e(md  Seriek 
Life  and  Letikbb  of  Abcbbxbbop  Whately.— God  or  HmoBY.  n  C.  C.  J.  Rss 

DOMEKRCATED  AXPIALS.  BY  ChABUB  DaBWIN. 

The  HABXOMifia  of  Natcbe,  by  Db.  Habtwio.— T&AiinLTAHZA,BT  C^AuaBcm 
Hi&rroRY  OF  England  fob  Boyb,  by  Pbofbbka  Kingbley. 
Pekin  and  thb  PebirgbsBi  by  Db.  Renhie. 
Tiie  Wobld  befobe  the  Dklugb»  by  LoriB  FiortSB. 

FOFULAS  AbTBONOXY,  BY  PBOFBKOB  AlBY. 

Lamaktene's  Biogbaphies  of  Eionent  Men.^Lkitebb  on  Englahd.  by  ham  Blv 
The  Pbdccb's  PBOGBEsSt  by  GHBisnNA  Roibttu 
Db.  Manning's  Life  of  Cardinal  Wiseman.— PBOcfioB^a  Life  ov  Obabus  Luc^ 
A  New  Poem,  by  Robebt  Beowning.— Essays  on  Art,  by  Fbakcis  T.  Palsuti 
A  Noble  Life,  by  the  Attthob  of  *  John  Halifax.' 

SMILBBi*8  LiTBS  OF  BoULTOK  AND  WaTT.-^THB  LlOHTHOUSlEi  BY  R.  H  BAU.&STm 

FoBffTEB's  Life  and  Leitebs  of  Swift.-^ebse's  Lifb  of  Gbobgx  the  Tbid. 

REUof ors  Life  on  the  Continent,  by  Kbs.  Olifhakt. 
West's  Mission  in  PoLYNa8LA.^RBYNaLDB'8  Notbs  of  the  Cbbbhiax  lift 

*EcGB  HOMOI'  A  StBVEY  OF  THE  LXFB  AND  WoBK  <»  JbBOB  CmST. 

Wives  and  DAroHTEBs,  by  Mbs.  GASKELLi^f^AiTS  TTnwin*b  Obdbal 
PoFtxAB  Epics  of  the  Middle  Aqx8»  fi¥  J.  M*  Lttdutw. 
WoLzoGEN*8  Life  of  RAimiigr.  Santl — ^BovxT*s  Life  of  Count  Zaaxsrxsi. 
Montalembebt's  Monks  of  the  West,  fboM  Bt.  BEKEDicfr  to  8t.  Bee^asix 

Beminiscsncbs  of  a  Highland  Paios^  by  Db.  Nobmak  HACLBon. 

CORBEBPONDBNCE  OF  GeOBGB  lit.  WITR  LOBB  KoBTB. 

Lifb  and  ADVENrnBEs  of  HtH  Q*  B.  L'EsnuBOB. 

DbAFTS  on  my  MeMOBY,  Vt  liOBD  W.  Lenboe. 

Oomte  and  Positivism,  by  <toflN  Stuart  Mill. 

Miss  Biddy  Frobisheb,  by  the  Author  of  'Mary  Powell.' 

A  Son  OF  THE  Soil.^John  HathBbton.^Maxwzu.  Dbewbtt. 

Eclectic  Notes,  by  AbqBdeaoqn  Pbait. 

Abbivabenb's  Social  Life  in  FLoBEifOB.— CMhebb  HncELLAxna^  *»  to  J«n  ^^^'' 
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MUDIS'8  UBBAST.— List  of  Forthoomiag  Books— co»^wL 


The  Habvkst  of  trx  Sea,  by  J.  O.  Bnrnu]i.^MiH0iB8  o9  Visoouirr  Gombebmere. 
Kozabt'8  Lettebi,  Tbahblatid  bt  Last  Wallace, 
I        RAiaoiBQN*^  HmrroHr  of  Medu  aud  BAancLainA.--AoirB,  sr  Mas.  Otmuan. ' 
Heeewabd,  by  PBovEasoB  K1NG8LBY.— Hobson's  Bbsays  ok  Scienge  aed  Tbboloot. 

JOUBEAL  OF  A  TOUB  THBOUGH  PaUBBTZME^  BT  Ds.  HaNKA« 
OOCASONAL  K8SAT8,  BT  GhABUB  WbEN  HoSKTlffl. 

Ghorley*8  Hunc  of  Uavt  Nation8.— M*CoflH'i  Dbfevgb  of  Fokdaxental  Teoth. 

Half  a  Milltoe  of  Moeet.— Abmadale.-*Kb9tseu  aed  Faloosb. 

Bbiobtoe*b  Biogbatht  of  Adhtbal  Bboxx.— Awdbioobafhy  of  81B  Thoxas  Sbatov. 

A  Tbep  to  Babbabt,  by  G.  A  Sala.— A  WoBKnm-xAN'a  Acoouet  of  America. 

Kemesdy's  Aoootnrr  of  the  Battle  of  Watebloo. 

The  Bote  IE  IBB  EAaLE*aKavr.— Waterloo  :  a  Sequel  to  '  The  Goebgbzft/ 

Gbowb'b  HiBTOBY  OF  FAiETZEa  IN  Italy,  Yd  IIL— Chadock  NowsUi. 

The  Gaxf  Fibe,  by  the  '  Old  Skekabby.'— Oitoyebee  Jaoqvelieb,  by  Sabah  Tytler. 

A  Sbovf  HmoBY  of  EecoiAei^  by  Gounmr  Skhb. 

A  HmosY  OF  Gbbbce,  by  Bet.  G.  W,  Goz,^A  Hdxoby  09  8<xnLAED,  BY  J.  H.  BoKToar. 

A  Walk  to  the  Land's  Bed,  by  Euiro  Bverity. 

Taateu  nr  Bgyft,  bt  S.  S.  Hill.— Spobt  aed  SroKnaoE.  bt  Chabus  Stebttok. 

The  Bbitibr  Wobkxae,  bt  FsoFEsaoB  FAircETr. 

JeBVSALBX  as  it  is,  bt  ALBEBT  BhODES.— EfiFIEAS8E*8  LlFE  OF  VOLTAIRE. 

'  Behold  the  Bbidegboom  Gombtr  1 '  bt  Da  Gcxhieg. 

Old  Wobld  aed  TauEa  Wobli\  by  Johh  Heitqe. 

The  Agaxexhon,  Tbaeblatbd  by  Dean  Milu an.— Discourbbs,  bt  A.  J.  Soott. 

Hombb  and  the  Iliad,  bt  FBOFEanB  Blagkib. 

Plvmftrb'b  Tranalations  fbob  Sophocles. 

LEcnntflB  AND  PanoicBPHictAL  Bemainb  of  the  late  J.  F«  Fbbricb. 

Man  and  the  Gh»PEL»  bt  Db.  GtrrHBUs. — School-Life  at  Winchester  Golleog. 

Tbollofb's  HiammY  of  Floebece.    Tc^.  III.  and  IV. 

The  Book  of  Webb  Wolves,  bt  S.  BABtNG-GouLD. 

FBOLTOIONB  in  PtATHOtBB,  BT  A  MaNOHBRBB  MaN. 

D  AuBiGNi*8  HmoBT  OF  THB  BeformatioN.    a  New  Volume. 
AND  MANY  NEW  EDITIONS  OF  WOBKS  BY  POPULAB  AUTHOBS. 


FIBBT^LASB  817BSORIPTXOM, 

For  SiNctu  Bbadbbs^  FAMtLXBS,  Boot  GlubB)  aho  Pvblio  IirsTrnmoKs, 
One  Guinea  to  One  Hundred  Guineas  per  Annunii 

ACCOBDIirO  to  THE  VCXBEB  OF  TOiUMBS  BBQUIBED* 


MUDIE'S  BELECT  LIBRARY  (LIMITED), 
NEW  OXFORD  8TBEBT>  LONDON. 
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IS.  Gbbat  MASuoaoueB  Bnaxi^ 

HUBST  AND  BLAGKETITS  NEW  WORKS 

IN  PREPARATION. 


MEMOISS  AND    GOBRESFONSENGE    OF    FIELD- 

MARSHAL  VISCOUNT  COMBERHERE,  G.C.B.,  &c;  from  his   FamUj  Vfm. 
3  ToU.  8td.    With  Portrait*  and  other  IlliutratioDS. 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOSIAH 

WEDGWOOD;   from  his  Private  Correspondence  and  Family  Papers      By    ELIZA 
METETARD.    Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
%*  This  Tolanie  (completing  the  work)  will  be  embeUlshed  with  nearly  300  beantlftil  mottntloML 

FROM  CADET  TO  COLONEL:  Being  the  Record  of  a  Life 

of  Active  Service.    By  Migor-General  SIR  THOMAS  SEATON,  K.C.B.     2  rols.  post 
8vo.    With  Illostrations. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFB  ON  THE  CONTINENT.    By  Mr& 

OLIPHANT,  Author  of  *  THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  IRVING.'    2  vols.  8vo. 

THE    HON.   ORANTLET  BERKELEY'S    LIFE    AND 

RECOLLECTIONS.    Vols.  IH.  and  IV.,  completing  the  work. 
*  A  book  nnrivalled  jn  iti  position  in  the  nuige  of  modem  liteimtnre.'— T)to  Timet. 

SPOST  AND  SPORTSMEN:  A  Book  of  RecoUectioiis. 

By  CHARLES  STRETTON,  E»q.    2  rob. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  FLOBENGE.    By  Gonnt  GHABLES 

ARRIVABENE,  AoUior  of  •  ITALY  UMOEK  VICTOR  EMMANUEL.'    2  rok. 


NEW  NOVELS,  FORTHCOMING. 
AGNES.    By  Mrs.  OUFHANT,  Author  of  'THE  LIFE 

OF  EDWARD  IRVING,'  &c    3  toU.  [<>;to6<9-  30. 

A  NOBLE  LIFE.    By  the  Author  of  'JOHN  HALTFAX,' 

•  CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE/  kc     2  vols. 

DOGTOB  HABOLD.    By  Mrs.  GASGOIONE,  Author  of 

'TEMPTATION;  OB,  A  WIFE%  PERILS.'    8  vob,  [A'oicr read^. 

HESTER'S  SAGEIFIGE.  By  the  Author  of '  ST.  OLAVE'S,' 

&c    3  vols. 

FIDES;  OR,  THE  BEAUTY  OF  MATENCE.    Adapted 

from  the  Geman.    By  SIR  LASCELLES  WRAXALL,  Bart.    3  vols. 

CHRONICLES  OF  DARTMOOR.  By  Mrs.  MARSH.  3  vols. 
THE    CLYFFARDS    OF    CLYFFE.     By  the  Author  of 

•  LOST  SIR  MASSINGBERD,*  iuu    3  vols. 

A  CHEAP  EDITION  OF  ST.  OLAVE'S.    lUustrated  by 

J.  E.  MILLAIS,  R.A.     Pnce  5s.  bomKi.     Forming  the  New  Volume  of  •  HURST  AKD 
BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY  OF  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS/  [Oct.  20. 


ALSO,  IN  PREPARATION, 
NEW  WORKS  OF  FICTION,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  NORTON 

—  The  Rev.  J.  M.  BELLEW— MARK  LEMON —WALTER  THORNBUR Y  —  Tlit 
Anthor  of  'NO  CHURCH/  lie.— The  Author  of  «  GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY,'  &c 
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13.  Gbiax  MAELBOiouan  Brunr. 

HURST  AND  BLAGEEITS  NEW  WORKS 

NOW  BEADY. 


THE  LIFE  OF  JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD;  from  his  Private 

Con^pondence  and  Family  Papers,  io  the  poesessioa  of  Joseph  Matbb,  Esq.,  F^.A., 
FRANas  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  C.  Darwin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R^.,  Miss  Wbdowood,  and 
other  Original  Sources.  With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the-  Aii  of  Pottery  in  England. 
By  ELIZA  METEYARD.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Right  Hon«  W.  £.  Glad- 
8T0NE.  Vol.  L  8to.,  with  Portraits  and  above  100  other  Illustrations,  2  It.  elegantly 
bound,  is  now  ready.    The  work  will  be  completed  in  one  more  volume. 

*  lliis  Is  the  Life  of  Wedgtrood  to  the  expected  appearuice  of  which  I  referred  at  Borslem.'— Ab^tocI 
fromal^eUertolheAuilufrbytheSightam,  W,  E.  eiadtUme, 


'This  very  beantlfal  book  la  the  first  of  two  volnmes  which  will  contain  thai  Life  of  Wedgwood  which 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  Mi«  Meteyard  has  had  in  view,  and  to  which  the  Wedgwood  family,  and  all  wlte> 
have  papers  valuable  in  relation  to  its  sot^t,  have  been  cordially  contributing.  In  his  admirable  aketdi 
of  Wedgwood,  given  at  Baralem,  it  waa  to  the  publication  of  this  biopapby  that  Mr.  AladfUHie  looked 
forward  with  pleasure.  It  is  a  very  accurate  and  valuable  book.  To  give  their  fullest  value  to  the 
engraviogB  of  works  of  art  which  largely  enrldi  the  volume,  the  biography  has  been  made  by  Its  put>U8hers 
a  choice  specimen  of  their  own  art  as  book«makers.  Neither  care  nor  cost  has  been  grudged.'— ASmmtncr. 

*  The  appearance  of  eudi  a  work  as  Miss  Meteyard's  "  Life  of  Joslah  Wedgwood"  Is  an  event  of 
importance  in  the  sister  ^iheres  of  literature  and  art.  The  biographer  of  our  great  potter  has  more 
than  ordinary  fitness  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  labour  of  love.  She  is  an  enthusiaBtlc  admirer  and  a  pnctised 
connoisseur  of  Oeramic  Art.  and  she  brings  the  pleasant  energy  of  individual  taste  and  feeling  to  the  aid 
of  complete,  authentic,  and  well-arranged  infonnation.  and  the  weU^balanoed  style  of  an  experienced 
lUUraleur,  The  interest  of  the  book  grows  with  every  page.  The  reader  will  peruse  the  numerous 
interesting  particulara  of  Wedgwood's  family  life  and  affairs  with  unusual  satistection.  and  will  lay  down 
the  work  mth  undoubting  confidence  that  it  will  rank  as  a  classic  among  biographies— an  exhaustive  work 
of  the  first  rank  in  its  school'— i'oit 

ADVENTUBES  AMONGST  THE  DTAES  OF  BORNEO. 

By  FREDERICK  BOYLE,  F.R.G.S.     1  toL  demy  8vo.     With  IllustraUons.     155. 

*  Mr.  Boyle's  Adventures  are  very  pleasant  reading— smart,  lively,  and  indicative  of  no  slight  amoimt 
of  bonhomie  m  the  writer.' —AthenoMm. 

*  This  is  an  entertaiulng  book.  Mr.  Boyle  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  country,  and  has  given  us,  in  an  enter- 
taining and  himiorous  s^le,  a  very  lively  and  pleasant  account  of  his  trip.'— £Mtmky  Jtevieto. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  LIFE  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

By  Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     14s. 

'  Lord  Eustace  Cedl  has  selected  f\rom  varlou  Journeys  the  points  which  most  interested  hhn.  The 
Idea  is  a  good  one,  and  is  carried  out  with  success.  We  are  grateful  for  a  good  deal  of  information  given 
with  unpretending  good  sense.'— SUttrday  Review, 

*  The  author  of  this  volune  has  earned  an  honourable  place  among  noUe  antbors.'- JMenavm. 

HISTORIC  PICTURES.    By  A.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE, 

M.P.    2  vols.    21s. 
'  Mr.  Balllle  Gochrane  has  published  two  entertaining  volmaes  of  studies  fhmi  history.    They  are  lively 
reading.    **  My  aim."  he  says,  "  has  been  to  depict  events  generally  known'in  a  light,  and.  if  ponible,  a 
picturesque  manner."    Mr.  Cochrane  has  been  quite  sucoesMul  in  carrying  out  this  mtsatfcio.'- TVmei. 

*  Mr.  Gochrane  gives  evidence  in  his  **.Historic  Pictures'*  of  sulBdent  vividness  of  fancy  and  pfctur- 
esqueness  hi  description  to  make  his  sketches  very  lively  and  agreeable  to  read.'— Aolurday  BtvUw, 

BRIGAND  LIFE  IN  ITALY.      By  COUNT  MAFFEL 

2  vols.    2U. 

*  Two  voliunes  of  interesting  retearch.*— TVaMt. 

'  Count  Maffei's  work  is  useful  and  Interestmg  as  regards  both  the  social  and  political  bearing  of 
brigandage.    It  will  be  much  prized  bjT  all  who  are  Interested  in  Italian  aflklra.'— /'oil 

TACHTING  ROUND  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND.    By 

the  Rev.  A.  G.L'£STRANGE»  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  R.T.Y.C.   8vo.  lUustrated.   15s. 
'  A  very  Interesting  work.    We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  mote  pleasant  and  romantic  voyage.'— ObserMr. 

HAUNTED    LONDON.     By  WALTER    THORNBURT. 

8vo.    With  numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  W.  Fairuolt,  F.S.A.    2l5.  bound. 

*  Mr.  Thombuiy's  "Haunted  London"  is  a  very  Interesting,  amusing,  and  Instructive  book.  It  is  well 
llhistrated  by  Mr.  Fairbolt,'— ^Saturday  Review, 

MISS  CAREW.    By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  Author  of 

'BARBARA'S  history;  &c.    Second  Edition.    3  voU. 
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A  BAPTISMAL  PRESENT. 


How  Beady,  beaniiMy  Fkintod  on  toofld  paper,  in  One  Tolmae,  Stql*  ISt.  dsd 
31f.  6d.  oalf ;  36f.  moroooo, 

Cl^t  §00fe  0£  C0mm0n  ^ragtr. 

XIXUBTBAnD  WITH  BOlUlfi  IRIIAL  LDTSBSi  WOnOOn, 

AND    KOTES    EXPLAINIKQ    THE    ORDER    AKD    H18TORT   Of 

THE    OFFICES. 


By  BEV.  THOMAS  JAMES,  MJL, 

Lalt  UoDonijr  Ouon  of  B»tartioimi|^ 


The  Embellifihinentg  of  the  present  edition  consist  of  Ornamental  ScroUa,  Fok^, 
Head-pieoes,  Vignettes,  together  with  Borders,  and  Initial  Letters  printed  i&  rp 
and  black,  and  the  following  Historical  Engravings,  to  illustrate  the  Go^idi^fec 
the  works  of  the  early  If  asters : — 


ChrlsffeEntiylntoJeniMleiii.    .  Ang.  da  FSubU. 
fit.  John  in  tiieWildemew     .     .  Overtecfc. 
ChrUdDM  Day— tlM  Nativity 
Staaing  of  St  Stephen  .    . 
SL  John  EYangoUtt     .     . 

Flight  Into  E^t Aug,  da  Fietote. 

AdoniknofthaMasl.    .    .    .  Bofkad. 
Infant  Jcnii  in  Um  Templo   .     .  Oterbecfe.    . 
C!hriitbealii«  the  Blind   .    .    . 

ManrMagdalen 

Jodas  raoeiTing  Uw  Money    •    • 

The  Laat  Sapper 

Chrirt  befofe  PiUte     .... 

Good  Friday— The  Chiolflxioa    . 

^       «        Chriat  bearing  the 

Grew 

The  Entomhment 

Eaeter  Day— The  Betorraotion   . 
'TheGoodShapberd    •    .    .    •  OctrMh. 


Ang.  da  MetoU, 
Rofkad, 

Otftntckm 

Jtapkad. 


DayofPenteoost    .... 

TbeAaoenalon 

Mtracnloua  Dranght  of  FldieB 
The  Widow's  Son  of  Mam      . 

THbnte  Money 5Ufe. 

The  Raising  of  Jainu's  Daoghter  Overtedk. 

St  Andrew 

StThonai'alncrediiUty  .    . 

fitBMl 

OoBTenioiorStBaal.  .  . 
Praaenlntion  in  Che  Temple  . 
AnnnndetlonoftlieVlr^   . 

StMaik A«J 

St  Peter 

St  Bartholomew    .... 

St  Matthew B^AaA 

StHichael, 

St  Loin  •-.... 
StSiinDnandStJiidB    .    . 


'  The  number,  variety,  and  beauty  of  the  devioca  tluit  enrich  ^bs  pages  fiu-i 
pass  anything  that  has  been  done  in  decorative  printing.'— 2%6  SpeekOor, 

*  A  noble  devotional  volume  and  fitting  Christian  manual.* — Tfw  3¥nica. 


JOHN  MUKRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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Walton  and  Maherltfs  New  Publications. 

AN  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  from  the  EA^tE^T  TIMES 

TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE.     Foming  the  First  Pei-iod  of  the 

« Hiitory  of  the  World,*    By  PHILIP  SMITH,  B.A.,  one  of  the  princioal  Contributors 

to  Dr.  Smith's  Classical  Dictionaries.    Complete  in  3  vols.  8to.    With  Maps  and  Plans. 

2/.  28.  doth  lettered. 

Within  the  moderate  compass  of  3  volumes  the  reader  has  now  offered  to  him  for  the  first 

time  in  English  Literature,  a  complete  Ancient  History,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the 

Fall  d  the  Western  Empire  <Kf  Rome,  treated  as  r  continuous  narrative,  and  with  unity  of 

purpose.    Besides  its  place  in  the  whole  scheme  of  the  *  HiSTORT  of  the  World,'  this  division 

may  be  regarded  as  f)rming  a  compiete  and  independent  work,  which  may  occupy  the  place 

once  filled  by  the  Ancient  History  of  Rollin. 

*  The  Three  Panic  Wars  ll>rm  the  stople  of  the  most  brilliant  historliaa  descriptions  In  this  portion  of  a 
volnme  which  concludes  with  the  death  of  the  younger  Scipio  and  the  formation  of  the  high-soanding 
**  Province  of  Asia."  In  dealing  with  these  sut^fects  the  author  has.  If  possible,  shown  even  more  Kkill  and 
aptitude  than  before  In  exercising  his  power  of  condensation ;  and  his  style  is  equal  to  the  subject,  lending 
that  sntject  what  It  often  laclcs— an  attractive  gnce.'^AthenmtvL 

'  He  writes  the  history  as  well  as  oonunenta  upon  it^  so  that  any  ordinary  nader  who  diall  master  the 
contents  of  the  volumes  as  they  appear  wlU  find  himseir  at  the  end  tolerably  well  furnished  In  historic 
knowledge.  It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Smith  writes  in  a  dear  and  agreeable  manner,  and  that  he 
displays  in  the  ohoioe  and  handling  of  his  topics  the  skill  of  a  discreet,  devout,  and  well-read  man.'— 
DmO^irews, 

%♦  The  Volmnes  are  9old  separately.     Vols,  I.  and  II.  each  12».  Qd.     V(4.  III.  175. 

M0D£;RN    chemistry    (AN    INTRODUCTION    TO), 

EXPERIMENTAL    AND    THEORETIC.      Twelve   Lecture*  delivered  in  the  Royal 

College  of  Chemistry.    By  A.  W.  HOFMANN,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 

"  the  I^yal  School  of  Mines.  Illostrated  by  Engravings  on  Wood.   Small  8vo.  49. 6d.  doth, 

ni. 

THE  HEBRAIST'S  VADE-MECUM.    Beii^r  a  Complete 

Verbal  Index  to  every  word  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  made  upon  the  principle  of  a  Con- 
cordance.   8vo.  [^Nearly  ready. 

A  COMPLETE  BEBBEW  CONCOKDANCE,  with  EngUsh 

Headings.    8vo.  [iVeportik/, 

PRACTICAL  DIETARY  for  FAMILIES,  SCHOOLS,  and 

the  LABOURING  CLASSES.     By  EDWARD  SMITH,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Assistant 
Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption,  Brompton.    Third  Thooaand.    Small  8vo. 
Ss.  6cr..doth. 
**«*  ThS$  Edition  contains  Notices  of  the  South  American  Beef,  of  Liehig'g  Sm^  for 
Children,  and  of  Hebifs  Extract  ef  Meat. 

OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS.    The  DESERTED 

VILLAGE,  by  OuvEB  G^H'DSIOTH.  With  Notes  on  the  Analysis  of  Sentences,  and 
Life  of  Goldsmith.  By  0.  P.  MASON,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 
12mo.  Is.  ed. 

vn. 

DR.  ROBERTS  ON  URINARY  AND  RENAL  DISEASES. 

A  PracUcal  Treatise.    With  Illustrations.    Small  8vo.  128.  6(f. 

VIII, 

QUAIN'S  ANATOMY.  By  Dr.  Sharpey,  Dr.  Allen  Thomson, 

and  Dr.  CLELAND.  Extensively  Illostrated.  Part  II.,  containing  Arteries,  Veins, 
Absorbents,  Nerves^  and  a  further  portion  of  the  General  Anatomy.  8vo.  10s.  6d, 
doth.  lEarly  in  November. 

London :  WALTON  and  MABERLY,  Booksellers  and  Publishers  to  University 
College,  Gower  Street  and  Ivy  Lane. 
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Q 


UAIN'S  ANATOMY.    ByDr.SHABPEY,I>r.ALiJENTHOi«», 

and  Dr.  Clelaho.  Exteosirel  j  Dliutrtted  bj  larger  Flgorea,  for  the  moit  peri  acw.  9ra 


Part  L  BONES.  JOINTS.  MUSCLES^  and  a  portkm  of  the  GSNHLAX 

ANATOMY.    341  niastraUooe.    10«.  M.  dolh.  C^*^ 

Part  n.  ABTEBIES,  YEIN8,  AB80BBENT8,  NEBYES,  with  m  tnOm 
porUoQ  of  tbe  GENERAL  AKATOMT.    10i.6d.cloCk  (AHjy  mJita. 

URINAKY  AND  RENAL  DISEASES.     A  Practical  Treatise. 

Illofttrated  hj  nameroos  Cuei  and  CngraTinga.  Bj  WiLUAM  Robkkts,  M  JX,  F.  BXLK 
Fb jsidan  to  tbe  Manchester  Rojal  Infinnarj,  and  Lecturer  on  If edkine  at  the  Mm 
cheater  School  of  Medidne.    SmaU  Sro.     12$.  Qd.  [/iptjuiiritiif. 

ERICHSEN'S  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OP  SURGERY.    Foaith 

Editioo,  reriaed  and  enlarged.    517  lUostrationa.    8ro.    SOa. 

DK.  GARROD'S  MATERIA  MEDICA  and  THERAPEUTICS. 

Second  Edition,  reviaed  and  moch  enUurged.    Small  8to.     10a.  Sd, 

DR   GARROD    ON    GOUT    AND    RHEUMATIC    GOUT. 

Second  Edition,  with  eztcnaive  alterationa.  Coloured  and  other  lUoatratioDa.  Saall 
8vo.     15s. 

DR  HILLIER'S   HANDBOOK    OF   SKIN   DISEASES,  for 

StudenU  and  Practitkoera.    With  Ulostnitiona.    Small  8to.    7a.  6<L 

KIRKES'   HANDBOOK    OF   PHYSIOLOGY.    Fifth  Edition, 

carefully  reriaed  and  enUrged.  With  Illu&tiationa  on  Steel  and  Wood.  1  toL  aaasU  8ni 
12t,6<L 

DR  WALSHE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART  and  GREAT 

VESSELS,  including  the  Principlea  of  Fhjaical  Diagnoeia.  Third  £ditioB«  iwiaed  and 
greatly  enlarged.    Small  8to.     12s.  6d 

DR  WALSHE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS,  including 

the  Principles  of  Physical  Diagnosis.  Third  Edition,  reriaed  and  greatlr  colarnL 
SmaUSvo.    12a.  6(2. 

DR.  MURPHY'S  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MID^ 

WIPERY.  Second  and  greatly  improved  Edition.  With  many  UloatimtioQB.  Coinpleti 
in  1  ToL  small  8to.    12a.  Gd 

DR  EDWARD   SMITH  ON  CONSUMPTION;  ita  Early  and 

Remediable  Stages.    Small  Sro.     IDs.  6d.  cloth. 

DR  EDWARD  SMITH  ON  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE  AS 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  CYCUCAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  HUMAN  SYSTEM. 
With  10  Diagrams.    Small  8ro.     105,  6<f.  doth. 

MR  QUAIN  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  RECTUM,     Second 

BdiUon.     Coloured  Platea.     Small  8yo.     7t.  6<i 
*^i*  WMm  and  Mcherly^t  JkdGriptwe  Catalogue  vcUlhc  sent  (post  free)  to  any  one  writrngfirH, 
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WORKS  PRINTED  FOR  WALTON  AND  MABERLY, 

^ookatlUrs  unit  f  ittilis|ini  ta  ^niiitTsiti|  CoUtgt, 

137,  OOWEB  STBEET,  and  27,  IVT  LANE,  PATEBNOSTEB  BOW. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN-sIiSSeWAND  CHALDEE  con- 
cordance OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  An  Attempt  at  a  Vo-ImI  Connexion 
between  the  Original  and  tlie  Engliah  TrtDslation,  With  Indexes.'a  Liit  of  Proper  Name*, 
and  their  Oocorrenoes.    Second  Edition,  lerised.  2  Toli.  royal  8vo.  Price  3/.  13*.  Sd. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  GREEK  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT.    An  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexioo  between  the  Greek  Original 

'     and  the  English  Translation.    Third  Edition,  rojal  8vo.    42f. 

«No  other  work  exist*  in  oar  language  affording  the  same  fkdUUes  to  one  who  desires  to  search  the 

orlsinal  Scriptnres*  nor  any  wmk  rendering  so  simple  and  so  secure  the  bosinefle  of  BtMe  interpretation.  The 

entire  book  is  a  msnrel  of  industiy,  and.  tnai  the  care  and  the  scholarship  which  have  been  brought  to  its 

reparation,  there  is  no  risk  of  ito  ever  losing  the  high  place  which  it  has  already  secured  amonoit  modem 

CO  ntribuUons  to  lacrcd  literatore.'— /lev.  J>r,  Jama  EamiUon  in  the  'ITesJUy  JUoUw: 

DR  R.  G.  LATHAM'S  WORKS : 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.    New  Edition,  complete  in  1  toL    8to.    18s. 
HANDBOOK  of  tbe  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Sixth  Edition.  SmaU  8vo.  7s.  ed. 

ELEMENTARY   ENGLISH   GRAMMAR   FOR   SCHOOLS.      Nineteenth 

Thoosand.    SmaU  8vo.    4«.6d. 
ELEMENTS  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY.    8yo.    H.  Is. 
ENGLISH    GRAMMAR   FOR   CLASSICAL   SCHOOLS.     Third  Editkm. 

Fcap.  8V0.    3s.  6d. 

SMALLER  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    By  Dr.  Latham,  and  MiaB  Mabbblt. 
Third  EdiUon.    FGap.8To.    2s.  6d. 

DR.  WILLIAM  SMITH'S  CLASSICAL  CYCLOPiEDIA: 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIEa     By  Various 

Wrltera.    Second  Edition.    I  thick  vol.  8to.    43s. 
DICTIONARY  of  GREEK  and  ROMAN  BIOGRAPHY  and  MYTHOLOGY. 

By  Various  Writers.    Complete  in  3  vols.  8to.    Al.  16s.  6d. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  GEOGRAPHY.    By  Various 
Writers.    2to1s.8vo.    4l 

BARON  MEBIG'S  WORKS: 

NATURAL  LAWS  OF  HUSBANDRY.    8?o.    10s.  Gd. 
FAMIUAR  LETTERS  ON  CHEBOSTRY.  Fourth  Edition.  Small  8vo.  7s.6cl. 
LETTERS  ON  MODERN  AGRICULTURE.    Small  8vo.    6».       * 
*Side  by  side,  as  long  as  husbandry  ihall  last,  will  these  three  names  shine  in  co-equal  gkNfy—Antoine 
liavoiaier,  Humphry  Davy,  Justus  Liebig.  To  Layoisier  belongs  the  noble  initiation  of  tbe  work ;  to  Davy. 


its  splendid  prosecution ;  to  LleUg.  its  glorious  consummation.  Embracing  in  his  masterly  induction  tbe 
results  of  all  foregone  and  oontempcwary  investigation,  and  supplying  its  large  defects  by  his  own  incompa- 
rable researches,  Liebig  has  built  up  on  imperishable  fbundatlons.  as  a  connected  whole,  the  code  of  simple 


general  laws  on  which  regenerated  agricoltore  must  henceforth  for  all  time  repose.'— /nlemalionai  mi- 
bition  Report,  1863. 

DR.    SMITH'S    SMALLER    HISTORIES    FOR   SOHOOIiS. 

New  Editions,  fcap.  8vo.,  doth,  i-ad  edges. 
ENGLAND.    68  Illustrations.    38.  Qd.       ROME.    79  Illustrations.    Ss.  6d 
GREECE.    74  Blustiatbns.    Ss .  Gd. 

HANDBOOK  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    By  Dr.  Lard- 

NER.    1334  Cuts,  complete  in  4  vols.  20s.    Also,  in  volames  separately,  as  under : 

MECHANICS.     5s.  i       OPTICS.    5s. 

HYDROSTATICS.  PNEUMATICS,         ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  and 
and  HEAT.    6s.  I  AOOUSTlCa    6r. 

HANDBOOK  OF  ASTRONOMY.    Second  Edition.    Edited  by 

Edwim  Dumkin,  F.R.A.S.,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.    37  Plates  and  100 
Wood  EngFavings.    Small  8vo.    7s.  6J. 

GLOSSARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  TERMS  FOR  GENERAL  USK 

Small  8vo.    3s.  6<f. 
\*  Walton  and  Maberly'i  Desoriptive  CatahgvcwiU  he  tent  (jporiffee)  to  any  (me  writing  for  it. 
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Kdw  iwljr,  BevMd  Gditioo.  25Ui  Ttousanil,  12ibo.»  St.  64, 

HANDBOOK  OF  TRAVEL-TALK ; 

A  Ck>lleclkm  of  QuBsnoKSy  PHBAB]Ef,tiidyoa4BULABnBB,uitaided  tD  i 

Interpreter  to  English  TnTellen  in  Germany,  France,  or 

Italy,  or  to  Foreignen  yisifcing  Kngland. 

•H6tkftttrav«aeai  hrto  a  wrtry  ttton  hi  hafk  §am  gotwaw  fcite  tin  ianf^t,  gaetti  to  i 
•Dd  not  to  tnveL'— Baoox. 

By  the  Editob  of  the  Haktoookb  for  Gbrmakt,  FBAVCE,ind  8wiTKEBti.AJ<a>. 

The  CompiW  of  the  above  small  Toluroe,  having  remarked  the  nocalar  vnfitiieas  for  pne^ 
tical  Qse  of  the  common  nm  of  works  calling  themsdres  *  Interpreters/  '  MaonaU  of  CkmTcrsa- 
tioo,'  and  the  like — in  which  the  Tiaveller  usually  finds  everything  except  vhat  he  icaiite — 
has  been  indooed  to  prepare  a  Handbook  adapted  strkily  to  supply  the  wants  of  TrareUen. 

He  do«  not  pretend,  aa  some  do,  to  enable  Englislmiea  abtond  to  talk  a  fitreipi  luig«age 
withont  having  opened  a  grammar  befbrehatid.  That  would  be  aa  absurdity.  A  pTerieM 
knowledge  of  the  elements  and  construction  of  a  language  is  absolutely  needed  before  any  auc- 
oessful  attempt  can  be  made  to  speak  it.  But  even  a  achohurt  who  is  aft>Ie  to  md  Ibraga 
works  with  tolerable  fiMnlity,  finds  himself  at  a  loss  when  he  comes  to  radaoe  his  kaowlei%e  to 
practice,  and  to  attompt  the  colloquial  phnueology  of  the  railway  or  road-aide.  Still  tnere 
difficult  is  it  to  attain  fluency  in  technical  phrases,  or  the  terms  belonging  to  any  pftrtteobr 
art,  science,  or  profession. 

In  this  little  book  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  supply  the  Traveler  with  the  worcb  and 
sentences  which,  the  Editor  knows  from  experience,  are  inquired  on  a  journey — fVee  ftooa  the 
puerilities  and  vulgar  nonsense  which  nsuaUy  supply  their  place  in  similar  worka.  Hitherto 
tiuch  essential  topics  as  CvMtom-homee  —  Bailwcnf — Passport  Office — Coach  Ofice — TabU- 
tfHMe    end  many  more^-hav«  scarcely  been  aUoded  to  in  books  of  this  dsM. 

The  new  Edition  of  1865  has  undergone  a  thorough  rwisiott  by  competent  Profeasors  of 
the  Three  Foreign  Languages,  useful  additions  iMva  been  made^  and  the  Italian  worda  have 
been  accentuated. 

JOHN  MURRAY*  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

DR.  LIVINGSTOr^^         WORK. 

On  November  lOtb,  with  Map  by  Arrowsmith  and  numerous  IlluitntMnSy  8to. 

A    NARRATIVE 

or 

AN  EXPEDmON  TO  THE  ZAMBESI 

AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES: 

^ttb  of  %  ^iscobtis  ^  9'^  %\pitt%  talb  T^^jpaum,  bnnng  Up  gtats 

1868*.64. 
By  DAYID  and  CHABLBS  LIVINGSTONE. 


<  It  has  been  my  object  in  this  work  to  give  as  clear  an  account  os  I  was  able  of  tiacts  of 
country  previously  unexplored,  with  th^r  river  systems,  natural  productions,  and  oapabdities ; 
and  to  bring  before  my  countrymen  and  all  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  humanity  the 
misery  entailed  by  the  slave -tnide  in  its  inland  phases;  a  subject  on  which  1  and  my  oom- 
panions  are  the  first  who  have  had  any  opportunities  of  forming  a  judgment.  ...  I  would 
hope  that,  whatever  my  descriptiooa  want  in  deameas,  or  litarar/  sldll,  may  in  a  nieasare  be 
compensated  by  the  novelty  of  the  scenes  described,  and  the  additional  infinrmition  afibrded  oa 
that  curse  of  Africa,  and  that  shame,  even  now,  in  the  nineteenth  eentuij,  of  an  Sunpsu 
natioD,~the  slave-trade.' — Preface, 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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SAMPSON  LOW  &  OO.'S 

LIST  OF 

NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


THE  ARGOSY :  a  New  Monthly  Adventure.    Price  6cL 

In  Utmcbing  '  Ttn  Amost,'  ber  Owners  and  CapUin  aoUdpats  the  question.  *  kxt  there  not  enotnth  of 
theee  light  M«gaxtne  craft  afloat  already?*  They  answer  that  their  venture  wiU  not  ran  Into  orflMon 
with  aiiy:  she  will  sail  the  high  seas  of  literature,  and  bring  ber  freight  from  the  realms  of  imagination 
and  lancf.  The  producU  of  iMse  regions  make  a  market  for  themselves^—thelr  gems,  and  stlks,  and  iplcM 
creating  the  desires  which  they  satisfy. 

The  Trujectors  of  *  Tmc  Aboo6y  *  will  not  pnt  In  a  claim  to  the  prise  of  Ring  Xerxes  for  the  Invention 
of  a  new  pleasare,  of  for  the  disoovecy  of  any  new  world  of  entertainment.  They  are  aware  how  hard  It  is 
to  find  '  sach  wit  as  ne'er  has  been,'  and  tliey  therefore  decline  to  give  promissory  notiv,  as  is  the  order  of 
the  day.  on  an  EU  Dorado  of  wit  and  wisdonu  They  are  not  going  in  search  of  that  golden  fleece. '  The  great 
-want  of  the  age,'-'an  expedition  which  generally  begins  with  *  mnch  cry.'  and  ends  with  '  little  wooL'  Kor 
will  they  attempt  to  introduce  the  vtrr  Oriental  btnlness  of  amusing  the  unamusable.  Enough  if  they 
raooeed  in  making  tlie  thoughtAil  merrier,  and  the  unthinking  wiser. 

*  Thb  Anoosr '  wiU  address  itself  alike  to  the  travelled  and  the  untravelled;— to  the  former  seeking  to 
recall  the  delight  of  scenes  to  which  distance  only  lends  enchantment,  and  to  the  latter  to  furnish  pictures 
'  vivid  enough  to  stand  in  the  place  oi  realities.  In  stoiy-telUng  it  will  welcome  all  who  can  create  *  new 
worlds  of  lofty  hopes,  and  fandes  diaste  and  noble,'  and  who  can  clothe  Incidents  of  natural  conKtruction 
with  the  real  Interest  of  human  action  and  passion.  In  Its  essays  it  wlU  try  to  display  the  lights  and 
■badows  of  our  age,  bring  out  its  harmonies  and  discords,  aid  its  aspirations,  and  laugh  at  its  absnidities. 
And  it  is  intended  that  its  every  pege*  wliether  prose  or  verse,  shall  attest  the  presence  of  that  genial 
poedo  spirit,  fhnn  which  the  best  fruits  In  any  gcadous  art  may  be  anticipated.  But  however  much 
might  be  saM  here,  it  would  still  require  to  be  left  to  'Thb  Abqobt  '  itself  to  make  friends  or  to  lose  them. 
The  public  will  therefore  be  pleased  to  consider  themselves  introduced  to  this  new  literary  advmture ; 
and  then  all  is  done  that  a  ProKpectus  can  do. 

Praying  for  a  fair  wind  of  popular  f&vour,  «  Tbb  Abgost  '  will  start  on  the  flnt  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  grace  1865. 

II. 

PICTURES  of  SOCIETY,  Grave  and  Gay;  comprising  One 

Hundred  Engravlncs  on  Wood,  fh^m  the  Plctares  of  Eminent  Artists,  inclndlng  J.  E.  Millais, 
KA.,  f,  W.  PicsEBaoim  RJL,  G.  W.  Copk,  K.A.,  J.  D.  Watmui,  Gbomb  Thoius,  J.  C  Hobslky, 
ftc  Ac  lUnstrated  by  the  pens  of  popular  authors,  inclndlng  Mrs.  8.  C  Hau«  £.  K.  Uabvbt, 
Babet  Cobkwall,  Tox  Hoon^  Edward  Lbwin,  Noel  Jokbs,  Cdtubbet  Bedb.  kc  Beautlftilly 
printed  by  Messrs.  Dalziel  Bbothebs;  handsomely  bound  In  doth,  with  an  eUborate  and  novel 
Design,  by  Mesart.  Leiobton  le  Go.    Boyal8vo. 

Ill, 

The  DIVINE  and  MORAL  SONGS  of  DR.  WATTS :  a  New 

and  very  cbfltoe  Edition.  Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  Woodcuts  in  the  first  style  of  Art,  from 
Original  Designs  by  eminent  Artists;  engraved  by  J.  D.Goorss.  Printed  on  the  best  white  paper 
byCLAT.    SmaU4to. 

The  TWENTY-THIRD  PSALM;  with  richly-coloured  Em- 

blematio  Bordtrs.   Small  4to.    Bevelled  Boards. 

The  THREE  KINGS  of  ORIENT ;  a  Christmas  Carol    lUu- 

minated.   SmalUto.    Bevelled  boards. 

VI. 

The  PLEASURES  of  MEMORY,   By  Samuel  Rogees.   IUus- 

trated  with  Twvhij  Itatlgns,  fbrming  a  volame  of  « Cundall'a  -Choioe  Edittons  of  Ghcioe  Books.* 


VII. 

PICTURES  for  the  PEOPLE :  a  Series  of  Ten  Engravings 

on  Wood  of  English  Ooontij  LUb.    Adapted  by  their  price  to  the  adornment  of  Cottage  walls,  and 
by  their  artistic  beauty  ta  the  Drawhig-room  Portfolio.    Each  One  Shilling. 

VIII. 

An  entirely  New  Edition  of  EDGAR  A.   POE'S   POEMS. 

lUnstrated  lyK^nineot  Artists.   Small  4to. 

IX. 

YARIA:  Rare  Readings  from  Scarce  Books.    Reprinted  by 

permission  from  the  Saturdajf  Iteview  and  SpectcUor,    Beautifully  priated  by  WHirmroHAK.    Fcp. 
ctoth.  IContinued. 
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8AKFB01I'  LOW  Sb  CO/8  ANKOinirCElCBNTS— 


THE  GREAT  SCHOOLS  of 

ENGLAND.  ▲  Htotonr  of  the  FomxSatka.  Bn- 
dowmeDta,  and  DiadpUoe  of  the  Ctiief  Seminaiks 
of  Leuning  in  Knglaod ;  IncIodioK  Eton,  Wla- 
cfaoter,  Wegtmiiwier.  Sc  fmd%  CbtfUtboue. 
MerdMot  Tajlon*.  Harrow,  Bogfay,  Sbrewstaiy. 

HOWARD  STAUNTO^TEiq.  With  niuDenNU 
lUustmloni.  1  Tot  9tol,  haadMurlj  boood  in 
doth,  pike  lai.  iJimo  rM^y. 

'When  •  food  ratilect  ftOs  Into  coopeleDt  haiMb 
it  it  an  ezoallcDt  thine  for  the  aaljeet,  the  author, 
and  for  the  pobUc  alao.  Thia  haa  happmed  in  the 
caae  of  the  Toiwne  of  which  Mr.  Btaantoo  ia  partly 
the  oompUer  and  partly  the  writer.  Ula  plan  ia  to 
l^te  an  hlatorical  duqrter  on  each  actaool;  then  fol- 
lowa  one  enUUed  "Statiatlcal  and  Mlsoellaneooa;*' 
and  this  ia  aoooeeded  by  a  record  of  the  diaUn- 
gniihed  acholan  wtw  ha^e  ipning  firom.  or  been 
connected  with,  each  fonndaUon.  PMt  hiatory  Is 
▼ery  fully  treated,  present  hiatoiy  aQOclnctly  de- 
tailed, and  future  hlataiy  ahadowed  out  In  refisrenoe 
to  the  reporta  and  reoommendatlona  of  thoee  recy 
useful  and  tronbiesome  penonagea.  the  members  of 
the  Royal  (and  refonning)  Oommlasion.  The  book, 
therefore,  is  as  fhll  of  ooUd  matter  as  of  goasiplng 
narratlTe  and  pleaaant  anecdote.  As  a  hauttwok  to 
our  great  achoola  Mr.  SUunton's  Totume  will  have 
a  wide  cUm  of  readers.'— iUAeiueinn. 


The  STORY  of  the  GBEAT 

MARCH :  a  Diary  of  General  Sherman's  Chm- 
paign  through  Georgia  and  the  OsroltnasL  By 
Brevet-Malor  G.  W.  NICHOLS.  ASdeHle-Qunp  to 
GeoenI  Sherman.  With  a  Cblonred  Map  and 
numeroos  Illustntlona.      12moL,    doth,   prioe 

XU. 

LETTERS    on   ENGLAND. 

By  LOUIS  BLAKa    DemySvo. 


xni. 

HOUSE  and  HOME  in  BEL- 

GIUM.  By  BLANCHARDJERBOLD.  Author 
of*  At  Home  in  Paris.'    IHwtavo. 

XIT. 

TURKEY.  ByJ.LEWisPAE- 

LEY.  FJHA,  Author  of  •  Two  Years  in  SyriiL* 
With  a  Portrait  of  Hie  Uighnesa  Fnad  Pasha, 
wo. 


The  CONSPraACY  of  GIAN- 

LU  JGI FIESCHI :  an  ^isode  hi  Italian  History. 
ByM.DECELEBIA.  ^ansUted  tgr  David  HiX/- 
TOR,  Esq.,  Author  of  a  'Hlstoiy  of  Brigandage.' 
With  Portrait.    8to. 


A  WALK  from  LONDON  to 

S**  LANIJS  END;  with  Notes  by  the  Way. 
By  ELIHU  BURRITT  ('Tbe  Learned  Blade- 

JohnO-OroatV    With  IllustraUons.    8vo. 


ZTU. 

The  ROYAL  HOUSE  of  TT- 


DOR :  a  Serfca  of  BlagrarliiGal  fihetrtn  ^ 
GEORGE  WALLIS,  Keeper  of  tbe  Ait  U-im*, 
South  KensiMton  Mosemo.  lUmuaSii^^ 
Twenty-eight  ^l-length  Fortnlta  of  tbe  T^ 
Family,  executed  fhr  the  Prinoe'a  Chaasber  « -^ 
New  Palace  at  Westmfaistfer,  hf  BMH^m  ftn- 
CHnr.  Head  Maatar  of  the  NMrnnal  Art  Tna- 
ing  School.    Demy8F0„ 


znii. 
ESSAYS  BY  MONTAIGlfE 

Choicely  printed.  With  Yignette  BorlndL  SmU 
poetSva. 

ZIX. 

A    Second    Sebisb    of  tk 

GENTLE  LIFE.  Unlfoan  witb  tbe  tint  Ses 


XX. 

A  BIOGRAPHY  of  Admrai 

Sir  BL  p.  V.  BROKE.  Bait,  KXL&  By  the  ^ 
JOHN  G.  BRIGHTON,  Beolar  of  K<nt  Tw. 
I)odicated  by  exprem  wmnlairfoa  to  Hii  £^ 
Highneaa  Prince  Alfked.    Sto. 

XXI. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, on  the  bsrfs  of  Sattona  IMdKnt? 
Rewritten  bj  Profeaor  DAWSON,  of  Km* 
College.  Editor  of  the  *  Britiah  Joonial  of  Fba^- 
gnphv ;'  and  THOMAS  SUTTOX.  RA,  f^ 
of  •  Photographic  Notes.*  avot,  with  ouacja 
llostrations, 

XXII. 

MILTON'S     COMPLETE 

POETICAL  WORKS;  with  a  Oonoordjaa  eti 
Verbal  Index.  By  W.  D.  CLKVELANK  i 
New  EdltloD,  In  one  volume.  8Tn«  dosk  ec 
morocco. 

XXIU. 

HELEN  PELTON'S  QUES- 
TION :  a  Book  for  Girls.  By  AGNIS  WYU4^ 
Cheaper  EditioD,  with  Fnmtiipleoe.    Cn/nm 

XXIV. 

FAITH  GARTNEY'S  GIEL- 

HOOD.  By  the  Author  of  « The  Gayvortiip 
Fcap.  8T0.,  with  coloured  FWmtinieo^  ci^ 
price  31.   6d.;   or  RaUwaj    fiditaon.  boi>-*. 

XXY, 

The  ROOKS'  GARDEN,  aad 

other  Papers.  Bf  COTHBEBT  BEDEL  ^^i^ 
of  '  The  Adtentures  of  Mr.  Verdant  Gnu: 
Choicely  printed  by  Oooftahte.  IHnt  tve,  pn 
7t.  657  iBa^ 

XXYI. 

WAYSIDE  WARBLES.   Bj 

EDWARD  GAFERN.  Rural  Fteiman.  BiMM 
Devon.    Fcap.  S^-o.,  cloth,  price  5ju       IStsif 
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SAMPSON  IiOW  is  GO.*S  ANTSfOXTNCEMBNTB— continued. 


NEW  JUVENILE   BOOKS. 


xxvn. 

THE   GREAT    FUN    TOY 

BOOKS :  a  Series  of  Kight  New  One-SbllUns 
Story  Book!  for  Young  People.  Bj  THOMAS 
HOOD  and  THOMAS  ARCmR.  E^h  SUos- 
trated  l^  Six  of  Edward  Webneri's  weU'known 
Great  Fan  Picturet.  Printed  in  Golonn,  with  an 
appropriate  Cover  by  Charles  Bonmrr. 

1.  The  CHERRY-COLOURED  CAT  and  Her 
THREE  FRIENDS. 

%  The  LIVE  ROCKINQ-HORSR. 

3.  MASTER  MISCHIEF  and  MISS  MEDDLE. 

4.  COUSIN  NELUE'S  STORIES  after  SCHOOL. 

5.  HARRY  HIGH-STEPPER.       • 

6.  GRANDMAMMA'S  SPECTACLi^ 
1.  HOW  the  HOUSE  was  BUILT. 

8.  DOG  TOBY  and  ARTISTICAL  ARTHUR. 

xxvni. 

Choice    Editions    of    CHIL- 
DREN^ fairy  tales.  Etch  mnstrated  with 

hiriiiy.Bnished  Coloured  Pictures  in  feo-timile  of 
(    water-colour  Drawingi^  in  the  style  of  '  Cliild'i 
Play.'    Square,  doth  extra. 

1.  CmpERELLA  and  the  GLASS  SLIPPER. 

2.  PUSS  fai  BOOTS. 

3.  BEAUTY  and  the  BEAST. 

XXIX. 

The  CRUISE  of  the  FROLIC. 

By  W.  H.  G.  KINGSrrON.    A  Story  for  Young 
Yacht-Ioving  Ptople.    New  and  Illustrated  Edi- 
tion, price  6*. 
*  Who  does  not  welcome  Mr.  W.  H.  G.  Kingston  ? 

Here  he  is  again  with  an  admirable  boys'  book. 

If  boys  do  not  love  this  book,  there  is  no  truth  in 

boyhood,  and  no  use  in  reviewing.    It  is  Just  the 

book  for  a  present'— ittitftrated  Timet. 

AUo,  by  the  tame  Author^  «reO  xlluthnUed, 

The  BOY'S  OWN  BOOK  of  BOATS.  lUustrated 
by  Weedon.    St. 

ERN£ST  BRACBBRIDGE;  or.  The  Boy*!  Book 
of  Sports.    5f. 

The  FIRE  SHIPS.  TSkortlf. 

JACK  BUNTUNE :  the  Life  of  a  Sailor  Boy.    2f. 


XXX. 

UNDER   the  WAVES;    or. 

The  Hermit  Crab  in  Society.  ▲  Book  Ibr  the 
Seaside.    3«.  ed.;  or  gilt  edges,  U. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  best  books  we  know  of  to 
place  In  the  hands  of  young  and  intelligent  persons 
during  a  visit  to  the  seaside'— ilMMfer. 

Abo  heauttftMy  OUutraUd, 

LITTLE  BIRD  RED  and  LITTLE  BIRD  BLUE. 
Coloured.  St. 

SNOW  FLAKES,  and  WHAT  THEY  TOLD  tbo 
CHILDREN.    Coloured,  St. 

CHILD'S  BOOK  of  the  SAGACITY  of  ANIMAU5. 
St. ;  or  coloured.  It.  6d 

CHILD'S  PICTURE  FABLE  BOOK.  St.;  or  co- 
loured. It.  §d. 

CHILD'S  TREASURY  of  STORY  BOOKa  St.; 
or  coloured.  It.  Sd. 

The  NURSERY  PLAYMATE.  200Pk:tures.  St.; 
or  coloured.  It. 

XXXI. 

GREAT    FUN    and    MORE 

FUN  for  LITTLE  FRIENDa  By  HARRIET 
MYRTLEL  New  Edition.  2  vols,  in  1.  complete 
with  SO  large  Uluatraticms,  coloured  in  a  superiw 
manner,  gilt  edgei^  price  I2t. 

Alto,  with  numerout  lUnttnaUmtt 
GREAT  FUN  and  MORE  FUN.     Each  St. ;  or 

coloured.  It.  6d.  . 
The  STORIES  that  LITTLE  BREECHES  TOLD. 

St ;  or  coloured.  It.  9d. 
The  BOOK  of  BLOCKHEADS.     By  the  same 

Author.    St. ;  or  coloured.  It.  td. 
NOODLKDOO.    ^y  the  same  Author.    St.  plain ; 

or  It.  6d  coloured. 
MR.  WIND  and  MADAM  RAIN.     Dlustrated 

by  the  same  Author.    St. 
CHILD'S  DELIGHT.    43  Pictures.  It. 
GOODY  PLATTS  and  HKR  TWO  CATS.    'By 

THOMAS  MILLER.    It. 
UTTLE  9LUB  HOOD.    By  (he  same.    it.  6ci. 


NEW  AND   POPULAR    NOVELS. 


PASSING  the  TIME: 

JERROLD.   2  vols,  post  8va 
xxxm. 

MISS  BIDDY  FROBISHER : 

a  Salt-water  Story.    Bv  the  Author  of  •  Maiy 
Powell*    Crown  8vo.,  cloth. 

XXXIV. 

MARIAN  ROOKE ;  or,  The 

Quest  for  Fortune.     A  Novel,     ^y  HENRY 
SEDLEY.    3  vols,  post  8V0.,  24t. 


an  Original  Novel.     By  Blanohaed 


XXXV. 

TheGAYWORTHTS: 

Storr  of  New  England  Life. 
2  vols,  poet  8V0.,  ie& 


XXXVl. 

TALES  for  the  MARINES. 

By  WAI.TER  THORNBURY.  2  vols,  post  8va, 
16t. 

xxxvn. 
RAILWAY    EDITIONS    of 

FOPCLAR  FICTION.    On  good  paper,  weU 
printed  and  bound,  2t.  6d  each,  fancy  boards. 

PAUL  FOSTER'S  DAUGHTER. 
The  LOST  SIR  MASSINGBERD. 
The  RUBBLES  of  FINANCE. 
a  FAITH.GARTNEY'S  GIRI.HCOD. 

SecoDd  Edition,  The  KING'S  MAIL. 

MY  LADY  LUDLOW.  [gkortlf. 


London:  BAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  ft  KAB8T0N,  Mflton Honae.  LndgAte  Hill. 
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MESSRS.  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO. 

WtU  PMiAt  during  ihe  wnUng  Smtoi^  iUfdkwing 

NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS  :- 
Life   and  Letters   of  the  late  Ber.  Frederick  ¥. 

R0BBBT805,  H.A^  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Bi^fataa.    WiHh  FortrriU    2  vdi.  vnmm  9m. 

Raphael  Baiiti:  his  Life  and  his  Works«    By  Alfred 

Barou  von  Wolzooen,    Tnnsliited  hf  F.  E.  BumnEir,  Tmdatar  «f  GinmmL%  'li^ 
of  Midiael  Kd^i^*  Gerrinns's  '  Shakespeare  Commentaries/  &c    Crown  9v«. 

A  Century  of  Psunters  of  the  English  Schocd;  witii 

"e  Prqgrow 


Critical  Notioea  of  their  Woiks,  and  an  Account  of  the  Progrow  of  Ait  in  Eb^ImmI  Bt 
KiCHARD  Redokave,  R.X  (Surrejor  of  Her  Majesty^  Rctnrci)  aaat  Samtsl  tz?> 
SBATE.    2  Tola,  demy  8to. 

The  Book  of  Were-Wobres.   By  Sabine  Baring-Gould, 

H Jk^  Author  of  •loefauHt :  ite  Senea  and  Sagfu. 

A  New  Volume  of  Reminiscences.   By  CapL  Gronow. 

Crown  8to. 

Denis    DnvaL     By    the    late    W.    M.    Thackeray. 

Crown  8ro. 

Three   Tears    among  the  Working-Classes   in  the 

UNlTfiD  STATES  DURING  THE  WAR.  By  the  Author  of  <  Autobiognvhy  mx 
Beggar  Boy.*    Crown  8to. 

Irish  Coast  Tales  of  Love  and  Adventure.   By  Capt 

L.  EflsfoxDB  White.    Poal  $to. 

Waterloo :  a  Story  of  the  Hundred  Days.    A  Seqnel 

to  <  The  Conscript.*    From  the  Freneh  of  EiCKMahh  GIUTBIAK.    Cknwa  8vww 

The    Red    Shirt.      Episodes    by    Alberto    Mario. 

Crown  8vo. 

Faith   Unwinds   OrdeaL     By  Oeorgiana   M.   Craik, 

Author  of  *  Loii  and  Won/  •  WiniCred's  Wooing^*  &o. 

Companions   of  my  Solitade.     By  the   Anther  of 

'  Friends  in  Coancil/  &c.    l^ew  Edition.    Fcap.  8ro« 

Transformation;  or^  The  Romance  of  Monte  BenL 

By  Nathaniel  Hawthorhe.  New  Edition.  With  Five  tllUBtratkniB  by  W.  Caxsz. 
Crown  8to. 

Romantic  Tales.    By  the  Author  of  'John  EaUfiu, 

Gentleman.'    New  Edition.    With  Fire  Illnatrations  by  £*  Whtmpeb.    Crown  8to. 

Lizzie  Leigh,  and  other  Tales.    By  Mrs.  Oaskell 

New  Edition,    With  Foot  lUnstrations  by  Geobqs  TfO  U  AUBiEik    Crawft  8y«^    3il  ^ 

Cousin  Fhillis,  and  other  Tales.    By  Mrs.  GaskelL 

Hew  Edition.    With  Feu  lUostratioDs  by  Gborob  XfQ  Maubuou   Cceem  8to.   3f.  64 

The  Grey  Woman,  and  other  Tales.    1^  Mrs.  GasketL 

New  Edition.    With  Four  Illustrations  by  George  du  Maubier.    Crown  8vo.    3«,  6i 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  ^  CO.-,  65,  COHNHILL. 
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WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  BY  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  GO. 

Sesame  and  Lilies.  Two  Ziectorea,  delivered  at  Man- 
chester in  1864.  By  John  RusKiNy  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8¥o.,  doth,  giH  edges, 
3s,  Gd.  I,  Of  Kiqgs'  Tresiaries.  II.  Of  Qveens*  Gaid»i, 

Bomola.    By  George  Eliot,  Author  of  ^Adam  Bede/ 

*  Scenes  of  Clerioa  Ufe,'  «nd  « Silu  M»iaer/    Kev  EdittoD.    With  Fire  Ilhutrations . 
Crown  Sro. 

Life  and  Writings  of  Joseph  Mazzini. 

Volume  II.— Critical  and  Literary  Writings.    Crown  8vo.    95. 

Volume  I. — Autobiographical  and  Political.  With  Photographic  Portrait*  Crown  8vo.  d«. 

Shellbum.      By    Alexander    Leighton,    Author    of 

*  Curious-Storied  Traditions  of  Scottish  Life/  &c    Post  Sro. 

The  Woman  in  White.    By  WiUde   Collins.     New 

Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.     28. 6d, 

*/  New  Editions  of  all  Mr.  Collins't  Workt  will  hs  ImMd  at  interrab,  laifoami  in 
size  and  price  wilh  <  The  Woman  in  White.' 

Claudia:    a  Poem.     By  Mrs*  Frederick  Prideaiix. 

Fcap.  8ro.    5s. 

Hardy  Ferns;  how  I  collected  and  cultivated  them. 

By  Nozu  BELLAiBCk    With  Coloured  Frontispieoe.    Crown  Sro.    5s. 

Three  Oreat  Teachers  of  our  o^m  Time;  being  an 

Attempt  to  deduce  the  Spirit  and  Purpose  animating  Carlyle^  Tennyson.  Iffid  Ruakin.  By 
ALEXAKDBa  H.  Japp.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

The  Conscript :  a  Tale  of  the  French  War  of  1813. 

From  the  French  of  Erckxaitk  Ciiatrian.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  Sro.    65* 

The  Inferno  of  Dante.    Translated  in  the  Metre  of 

the  Original.    By  Jaxes  Ford,  A.M.,  Prebendary  of  Exeter.    Crown  Sro.    lOs.  6zf. 

♦^*  The  Italian  Text  is  printed  on  the  opposite  pages  of  the  Jhmslation  for  the  use 
cf  Students, 

Principles  of  Reforaeh-PoUtioal  and  Legal.    By  John 

BoTD  EiNHKAB*    Demy  Svo.    75.  M. 

C0KTENT9: 
Pa&T  I. — ^Educational  Franchise  (with  Draft  Bill) — ^Foreign  Policy— Beduction  of  TasatioB-« 

Militaiy  and  Naval  Armaments,  1805  to  1865 — Defensive  Expenditure  and  Systems. 
Part  II. — SimpUflcation  of  Law— Asshnilation  of  Law— Judicial  Reporting — Law  of  Marriage 

in  England  and  Scotiand. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie's  Indian 

Administration.    By  Sir  Charles  Jackson.    Demy  8vo.    65. 

The  Englishwoman  In  India.  Containing  Information 

for  the  use  of  Ladies  proceedfaig  to  or  residing  in  the  East  Indies,  on  the  Subject  of  their 
Outfit,  Furniture,  Housekeeping,  the  Rearing  of  Children,  Duties  and,  Wages  of  Servants, 
Management  of  the  Stables,  and  Arransements  for  Travelling;  to  which  are  added 
Receipts  for  Incyan  Coolcery.    Bjf  a  Lady  Resident.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8to.   65. 

Our  Faithftil  Ally,  the  Nizam:  being  an  Historical 

Sketdi  of  Events,  showtog  the  Value  of  the  Nisam*8  Alliance  to  the  British  Government 
in  India,  and  his  Services  during  the  Mutinies.  By  Capt.  Hastihg9  FrasqR,  Madraa 
Staff  Corps.    Demy  8vo.    205. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  ^  CO.,  65,  COBNHILL. 
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WORKS  B7  THE  LATE  MB,  THACKERAY. 

THB  HI8TOBY  OF  PSNDBHNI8,  bi«  Fortanes  and  Miflfofrtii]ft«s» 

htoFriendtandUsOraUMtEaemlMi   With  lUiutntlooa  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  the  AattMr.   3  vafts. 
dMnySvo.    atf. 

THB  NBWCOKBS.   Xemoirs  of  a  most  Bespectable  Family.    Sdited 

lij  ARTHUR  PBNDENNia  Etq.   With  lUattXBttooft  ou  Steel  and  Wood  tf  Richabd  Vimat,    S^^te. 
dionjsvo.    Ut, 

THB  HI8TOB7  OF  HXNR7  B8M0ND,  Baa.,  a  Colonel  in  tlie  Ser- 

TioeofH.M.QoecaAniM.    Written  by  HlmMlt    3  toIa.  poa  8tu.    1S«. 

THB  VIBOINIANS:  a  Tale  of  the  Ijast  Century.    With  mastra- 

UoM  oo  Stoel  and  Wood  by  the  Author.    3  rola.  demy  8vo.    Stt. 

VABITT  FAIR;  a  Novel  without  a  Hero.    With  Illustrations  on 

Steel  and  Wood  by  ttM  Author.    Demy  tm    31«. 

V  CHEAPER    EDITIONS  OF  THE   ABOVE   MAY   BE    HAD   AS   FOLLOWS;— 

PEHDRNNia    CrownSvo. T«.  Od.       I      ESMOND.    Crown  sro. «&  Od. 

THB  NKWOOMHS.    Crown  8va  .    U  Od.              THE  VIBOINIANS.    Grown  Bvo.     7a.  Od. 
VANITY  FAIR.    Crownftw. te.  OdL 


THB  APVBJJTUHBS  OF  FHIIiIP  ON  HIS  WAT  THHOUQH 

TUB  W^RLU;  Showing  who  Robbed  Him,  who  Helped  Htm,  and  who  PlHied  Him  by.    3  Tvte. 
poet  8T0.    Sli.  td. 

DBNI8  DUVAIi.    Crown  8to.  ' 

THB  FOITB  GBOBQBS :  Sketches  of  Manners,  Morals,  Court  and 

Town  Ufa.    With  lUuatnuiona.    Crown  8to.    if. 
IiBCTITBBS    ON    THB    BNQIiISH     HXJMOUBISTS     OF     THB 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.    Fcap.  8vo.    3f.  «d. 

IiOVBL  THB  WIDOWBB.   With  Six  Illustrations.   Post  8vo.    6ta. 
BOUNDABOITT  PAFBB8.   With  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.    7a.  6d. 
A  JOXTBNBT  FBOM   COBNHHiL  TO  OBAND  CAIBO.      *With 

lUostrationa.    Foet  8to.    4t. 

THB  IBISH  SKBTCH-BOOK.   With  Illustrations.   Post  8to.    6a. 

THB  HI8TOB7  OF  SAMUBIi  TITMABSH  AND  THB  ORBAT 

HOGOARTY  DIAMOND.    lUattrated  by  the  Author.    Small  8vo.    a. 


CHRISTMAS   BOOKS. 

MBS.  PBHEINS'S  BAIJi.   With  niustrations.   Crown  4to.    Ss. 
DB.  BIBCH  AND  HIS  TOXTNG  FBIBNDS.    With  Illustrations. 

Crown  4to.    3f. 

OITB  STBBBT.  With  Illustrations.   Crown  4to.   ds. 

*ii*  The  above  may  be  had  m  One  Vohtme,  crown  4to.  chih,  price  St. 


MISCBIiIiANIBS :  Prose  and  Verse.    4  vols,  orown  Sro.    ea.  eacdL 

%*  The  Conients  of  each  Volume  of  the  MisceUanies  map  be  had  separately,  asfoOo^ts  ^-^ 
VOL.  I.  ,.  A 

THE  BOOK  OF  BALLADS 1    6 

THE  BOOK  OF  SNOBS 3    • 

THE  FATAL  BOO^:  COX'S  DIARY  ...     1    0 


TUB  TREMENDOUS  ADVENTURES  OF 

MAJORQAHAQAN 1    0 

VOL.  U. 
MEMOIRS    OF    MR.    C.   J.    YELLOW- 
FLUSH:  DIARY  OF  a  JEAMES  DE 

LA  PLUCHi;  ESQ. 3    0 

SKETCHES  AND  TRAVELS  IN  LONDON    3    0 
NOVELS  BY  EMINENT  HANDS:  CHA- 

RACTER  SKETCHES 1    < 


VOU  IIL  ^  i 

MEMOIRS  OF  BARRY  LYNDON.  ESQ. .  3  9 
A  LEGEND  OF  THE  RHINE:  REBECCA 

ANDROWENA i    « 

A  UlTLE  DINNER  AT  TIMMINS^: 

THE  BEDFORD  ROW  CONSPIRACY.  1    0 

VOL.  IV. 
THE   FrrZ-DOODLE    PAPERS:    MENS 

WIVES 3   8 

A  SHABBY-GENTEEL  8T0RT i    • 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SAMUEL  TTTMARSH 
AND  THE  GREAT  HOGGARTY  DiX- 
MOND 1    8 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65,  CORNHILL. 
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SAMPSON  LOW  &  CO.'S  LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

EECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


CAPTAIN    HALL'S    LIFE  with   the   ESQUIMAUX.     New 

and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  odoored  Engravings  and  upwards  of  100  Woodcats.  With  a  Map.  Price 
•«.  6d.  cloth  extra.  Forming  the  cheapest  and  most  popolar  Edliion  of  a  woric  on  Arctic  Life  and 
Exploration  ever  published. 

■This  is  a  very  remarkable  book,  and,  onless  we  very  modi  misunderstand  both  blm  and  his  book, 
the  author  is  one  of  those  men  of  whom  great  nations  do  well  to  be  proud'—^jpectotor. 

*  J f  Captain  Hall  should  survive  the  perils  of  the  Journey  on  which  he  Is  now  engaged,  we  are  con- 
vinced he  will  bring  liome  some  news^  be  it  good  or  bad.  about  the  Franklin  expedition.  He  can  hardly 
be  expected  back  baore  the  autumn  of  186ft.  Bat  if  lie  has  gone,  he  has  left  us  his  vastly  ^entertaining 
volumes,  which  contiUn  much  valuable  Infbrmation,  as  we  have  Niid,  concerning  the  l^ulmaux  tribes. 
We  have  not  dealt  with  this  part  of  the  volume,  preferring  to  let  Ci^t.  Hall  speak  for  himself  about  the, 
to  Englishmen,  most  interescing  portions  of  his  travels.  But  even  apart  from  the  history  of  the  discovery 
and  the  description  of  the  Frobisher  relics,  these  volumes  are  the  best  that  we  have  ever  met  with  oon- 
cemlns  the  people  and  things  to  be  found  among  **  the  thick'rtbb'd  ice."  '—Standard. 

*  The  pen  of  Wllkie  Collins  would  fail  to  describe  in  more  life>like  terms  of  horror  the  episode  of  the 
cannibsil  crew  escaped  from  a  whaler  who  boarded  the  **  George  Heniy  "  on  the  outward  passage  of  that 
ship.  We  are  tempted  to  relate  how  an  Ihnuit  throws  a  summersault  In  the  water  in  his  kjfackt  boat  and 
all,  and  to  introduce  our  readers  to  our  Author's  dogs.  Including  the  fiunous  Barbekerk;  but  we  must 
pause,  and  refer  to  this  most  interesting  work  itself,  which  will  well  repay  perusal.  We  will  only  add 
that  Mr.  Hall  is  now  aaain  in  the  ftozen  regions  of  the  North,  engaged  in  his  noble  and  humane  effort, 
with  a  devotion  to  which  past  sulTerings  seem  only  to  give  seU-reUanoe  and  strength.'— iVesf. . 

Also,  mitahle  for  Presents,  f\dl  of  Illustrations  and  veil  bound — 
LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  with  the  INDIANS.    By  Obobgb  Catlik.    bs. 
CAPT.  MAURY'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  of  the  SEA.  and  ite  METEOROLOGY.     Eleventh 

Edition,    ftt. 
The  VOYAGE  of  the  CONSTANCE,  and  the  NARRATIVE  of  the  FOX.    By  Mast  GiLLixa.    5«. 
BLACK  PANTHER ;  or,  A  Boy's  Adventures  amongst  the  Red  Skins.    By  Sir  L.  AVbaxall.    6«. 
GOLDEN  HAIR :  a  Story  of  the  New  England  Pilgrims.    By  the  same  Author.    9«. 
ADVENTURES  in  the  WOODSw    From  the  Leather^tocking  Tales  of  J.  F.  Cooper.    6j. 
STORIES  of  the  SEA.    From  Oodpsb's  Naval  Novels.   St. 

A  WINTER  in  ALGERIA  in  1863.4.    By  Mrs.  Oeorge  Albert 

RoosBSL    With  Illustrations,  and  an  Appendix  of  Meteorological  Observations,   bvo.,  cloth,  price  I2t. 

SELVAOOIO:   a   Story   of  Italian    Country  Life.     By  the 

Author  of  *  lifary  PowelL'    1  voL  post  8  vo^  price  Ss, 

Mr.  CHARLES  READE'S  Celebrated  Romance  HARD  CASH. 

A  New  and  Cheap  Standard  Edition.    Price  6«.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

The  BUBBLES   of  FINANCE:  The  Revelations  of  a  City 

Man.    fcp.,  8vo.,  fisncy  boards,  price  2s,  6d. 

The  RAILWAY  FREIGHTER'S  OUIDE.    Defining  mntaal 

liabilities  of  carriers  and  firelgbters,  and  explaining  system  of  rates,  accounts,  invoices,  checks,  book- 
ing, and  permits,  and  all  other  detaiU  pertaining  to  traffic  management,  as  sanctioned  by  Act«  of 
Parliament,  Bye  Laws,  and  General  Usage.    By  J.  S.  MARTIN.    12mo.,  doth,  2<.  6d. 

An    INDUSTRIAL    HISTORY    of    the    ENGLISH   POST- 

OFFICE,  enUtled  'HER  MAJESTY'S  MAILS.'  By  WILLIAM  LEWINS,  Esq.  An  entirely 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  rewritten.  With  a  Photograph  of  Sir  Rowland  HilL  Fcp.  8vo.,  doth 
extra,  e<. 

BEES   and   BEE-KEEPINQ.      By  the  'Times  Beemaster.' 

A  Manual  for  all  who  keep  or  wish  to  keep  Bees.  With  numerous  Illustnitious.  Crown  «vo. 
doth,  5«. 

The  PROFESSOR  at  the  BREAKFAST-TABLE.    By  Oliver 

WENDELL  HOLMESk  Author  of  'The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table.'  Cheap  jbdltion.  Fcp. 
31.6(1. 

The  OENTLE  LIFE :  Essays  on  the  Formation  of  Character 

of  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen.    6th  Edition,  cloth  extra,  price  6c. 

LIKE    UNTO    CHRIST.     A  New  Translation   of  the   'De 

iMITATIONE  CHRISTI,'  usually  ascribed  to  Thomas  k  Kempis.  BeauUfuUy  printed  on  toned 
paper,  with  a  Vignette  ^m  an  original  Drawing  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  12mo.,  dotli  extra, 
price  6«. ;  or,  handsomely  bound  in  calf  antique,  I2g. 

Dr.  BEECHER'S  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  :  an  Auto- 
biography.   Edited  by  his  Son.    2  vols,  pott  Svo.,  with  Illustrations^  prioe  21«. 

London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  &  MARSTON,  Milton  House,  Ludjjate  Hill. 
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Now  ready,  printed  on  Toned  Paper,  with  more  than  100  lUttMtratioM  f^y/. 
8  Panoramic  Vieics^  Two  Vols,  crown  8vo,  30». 

THE    ILLUSTRATED 

FAMILY  TESTAMENT. 

EDITED,  WITH  A  SHORT  PRACTICAL  COHUENTART, 

BY  EDWARD  CHURTON,  UJl, 

ABCBDIACOV   OF  CLKYKLAHD  AID   rBKBKSTDAST   OV    TOSX; 
▲HD 

REV.  W.  BASIL  J0NE8,  NUL 

rmiBBVDABT    OB     TOBK     AID    OF     ST.    DAYID'B. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH   AUTHENTIC  VIEWS   OF  PLACES   MENTIONED   IS   THE  gACSD 
TEXTp  FROM   SKETCHiS   AND   PHOTOGRAPHS  MADE  ON  THE   SPOT 

BT  BXT.  8.  C.  XALAir  *  JAMES  OSAHAX,  X8<t 


From  The  Guabdl&v. 


'  Mr.  Momy  lias  done  his  work  well : 
a  clear  type^  nncrowded  page,  and  many 
beauttfal  woodcuts,  make  this  at  first 
sight  a  very  pretty  edition  of  the  New 
Testament ;  it  will  be  found,  on  closer 
▼iew,  to  be  something  more. 

'  In  a  well-known  essay  on  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  we  are  told  that 
"  educated  persons  are  beginning  to  ask, 
not  what  Scripture  may  be  nuuie  to  say, 
but  what  it  does  (say)."  The  same  ques- 
tion has  in  fact  been  asked  more  or  less 
earnestly  for  eighteen  centuries,  and  the 
answers,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
have  been  many  and  various.  It  is 
of  course  mere  folly  to  look  for  a  com- 
plete and  uniform  interpretation  of  Holy 
Scripture,  to  which  all  men  may  assent. 
Such  an  expectation,  if  ever  entertained, 
is  but  one  among  many  forms  of  the 
weak  craving  for  an  infallible  guide. 

*  But  in  our  own  day  there  is  certainlv 
a  growing  desire  to  let  the  Bible  speak 
for  itself  and  interpret  itself,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  this  salutary  principle  hear^ 
tily  recognised  in  the  work  before  us. 
The  editors,  we  are  told,  have  wished 
**•  to  avoid  the  fault  of  inviting  attention 
to  the  gloss  rather  than  to  the  text," 
and  so  to  interpret  "as  to  leave  the 


words  of  the  sacred  lesson  itsdf  &is 
and  last  in  the  reader's  mind." 

'  The  task  thus  indicated  is  no  eir 
on&  In  regard  to  many  a  pusa:' 
where  a  note  is  indispensable  the  r^ 
suits  of  modem  scholaiship  are  ehlr 
indecisive  or  are  to  be  gathered  only  ^ 
laborious  research;  and,  even  w!» 
there  is  a  well-ascertained  agieement  ;3 
to  the  matter,  there  still  remains  tk 
great  difficulty  of  putting  it  into  s  to 
which  shall  be  at  the  same  timekd 
"  condensed  and  popular.** 

'  The  stringent  necessity  for  coodessi- 
tion  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  tb 
commentary  and  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion occupy  about  equal  portions  of  tv? 
crown  octavo  volumes.  iBut  the  edifio 
have  managed  to  compress  into  so  as^ 
a  space  a  very  laige  amonnt  of  veil- 
selected  matter.  We  have  been  stra^ 
with  the  excellence  of  some  of  the  Intith 
ductions  to  the  several  books :  they  vt 
brief^  but  full  of  instructive  and  in^ 
resting  matter.  The  Commentaxy,ieA 
whole,  is  not  less  marked  by  aocuncT 
and  sound  learning  than  by  jndgznss^ 
candour,  and  piety.  We  hig^y  ccq- 
mend  it  to  the  large  class  of  readenir 
whom  it  is  designra.' 


JOHN  MUBRAY,  ALBEMAELE  STBEET. 
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Jwt  Published,  price  1 2«.  doth, 

THE   FIRST   VOLU]VtE 

OP 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

EDITED  BY 

GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES. 


CONTENTS  OP   NO.  VIL 

I.  Tbe  LMt  Six  Dayi  of  SecessiA.    By  Feakcb  Lawut. 

II.  Tbe  Belton  Estate.    Chapters  XIlL  and  XIV.    By  Akthony  TROLLorK. 
UL  British  India.    By  CbLONBL  Pellt. 

IV.  Meyerbeer's  •  L'AfHcaine.'    By  John  Huixah. 

V.  Home  Travel.— Surrey.    By  John  Dekxu. 

VI.  Bible  Study  in  tbe  Flfteentb  Ceutuiy.    Part  II.    By  Jajc£S  Gaibdneb. 
VIL  How  Crime  is  Investigated  lo  Scotland.    By  W.  CoAUvaaa. 
VIII.  The  Irish  Church.    By  Anthony  Tbollofs. 
IX.  Housing  of  the  National  Art  Treasures.    By  Phiup  Gilbebt  Haherton. 
X.  The  English  Constitution :  No.  IlL    Tbe  Monarchy.    By  Waltbb  Baoehot. 
XI.  Public  Aflklrs. 
XIL  Notices  of  New  Books.    By  Geobgs  Stott  and  the  EDrroR. 

CONTENTS  OF   NO.  VUX 

I.  Are  tbe  'Paston  Letters'  Authentic?    By  Hebman  Mebitalk. 

II.  Tbe  Black  Deatii.  and  its  Place  iu  EnglUh  History.    Part  I.    By  F.  Segbohm. 
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V.  Tbe  Apple  of  Lift.    By  Robebt  Lyttok. 

VI.  Social  Amusements  under  the  Restoration.    Part  L    By  Robkbt  Bell. 
VIL  The  Belton  Estate.    Chapters  XV.  and  XVI.    By  Anthony  Tbollope. 

VIII.  The  Political  Economy  of  Copyright.    By  W.  Bbidges  Apamsl 
JX.  Public  Allalrs. 

X.  Notices  of  New  Books.    By  tbe  Kbv.  G.  D.  Hauqhton,  Axthokt  Tbollope, 
F.  T.  Palobatb.  and  John  Denni& 

CONTENTS    OF  NO.  IX. 

1 .  Principles  of  Success  in  Literature.    Chapter  V.    By  tbe  Emtob. 

II.  The  BOack  Death,  and  its  Place  in  English  History.    Psrt  IL    By  F.  Sbebohx. 

I I I.  Ireland  without  a  Church  EeUblisbment^    By  Jambs  Oookoc. 

IV.  Social  Amusements  under  tbe  Restoration.    Pnrt  U.    ^y  Robbbt  Brix. 
V.  On  some  unexpected  Results  of  the  Crimean  War.    By  Ueobqb  Hoofeb. 

VL  Civilisation  and  Crime.    By  Sheldon  Amos. 
VIL  De  Proftmdis.    By  W.  H.  RcasxLL. 
VIII.  Pferaonal  Kecollections  of  Sism.    By  Sir  John  Bowbibo. 
IX.  Tbe  Belton  Estate.    Chapters  XYn.  and  XVUi    By  Anthony  Tbollope. 
X.  PubUc  Attain, 

XI.  Notices  of  New  Books.    By  Antboxt  Tbollofb,  A.  B.  Vabdt,  and  tbe  £x>itob. 

CONTENTS   OF  NO.   X. 

L  Tbe  Bibliograpby  of  Tennyson.    By  tbe  Hon.  J.  LstCBatriK  WAtBEM*. 
IL  Tbe  Beltoo  Estate.    Chapters  XIX.  and  XX.    By  Axtbokx  Tbollope. 

I I I.  The  Calcutta  Qydone  of  1864.    By  L.  J.  Jennings 
iV.  Agricultural  Statistics.    By  R  Akthub  Abnoldw 

V.  An  Electoral  Reform.    By  Thomas  IIaub. 

VI.  Fishing  in  Norwsy.    By  Sir  Charles  Taylob,  Bart 

VII.  Tbe  Bishops  and  Clerical  Subscription.    By  the  Kev.  G.  D.  Havortok. 
VIII.  Social  AmusemenU  under  tbe  Restoration.    Part  IlL    By  Robert  Bell. 

IX.  Public  Schools.    By  Anthony  Tbollope. 
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Preparing  for  Publication, 


UVES  of  INDIAK  OFFICERS :  forming  a  Bio- 

graphical  History  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Services.    By  JOHN  W.  Kill, 
Author  of '  The  life  of  Lord  Metcalfe,'  &c    In  two  volumes,  demy  8to. 

TVnr.T.ATffS  ILLUSTRATIONS.     A  CoUection  of 

Drawings  on  Wood.    By  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  K.A.    In4ta 

FAMTTiY  PRAYERS  for  the  CHRISTIAN  TEAL 

By  HENRY  ALFORD,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.    Fcap.  8vo. 

LONDON   DYLS.      By  ROBERT   BUCHANM, 

Author  of  *  Idyls  and  Legends  of  Inverbum.'    Fcap.  8vo. 

THE  REIGN  of  LAW.    Essays  by  the   DUE 

ofARGTLL.    PostSvo. 

REMINISCENCES    of  a    HIGHLAND    FARISE 

By  NORMAN  MACLEOD,  D.D.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chaplains.   Ou 
voL,  post  8vo. 

TRAVELS  in  the   SLAVONIC  PROVISOES  of 

TURKEY  in  EUROPE.    By  G.  MUIR  MACKENZIE  and  A.  P.  IRBI. 
Demy  8vo.    With  Illustrations. 

An  EiLITSTRATED  EDITION  of  The  AUTOOEAT 

OP  THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE.    With  24  Woodcuts  by  Liktok,  fe 
Drawings  by  J.  Goodon  Tuomson.    Small  8vo. 

ALFRED  HAGART'S  HOUSEHOLD.    By  ALEX- 

ANDER  SMITH,  Author  of  *  A  Life  Drama,'  &c.    Two  volumes. 

CHRIST  THE  UGHT  of  the  WORLD.     By  C. 

J.  VAUGHAN,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Doncaster.    Small  8vo. 
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Preparing  for  Pvblication, 


EASTWARD.     By  NOEMAN  MACLEOD,   DJ)., 

one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chaplains.    One  Volume.    Illustrated, 

DAYS  of  TORE.    By  SARAH  TTTLER.    2  vols, 
HYMNS   and  HYMN-WRITERS  of  GERMANY. 

By  W.  FLEMING  STEVENSON.    Two  volumes. 

THEOLOGY  and  LIFE.    By  E.  H.  PLUMPTRE, 

M.A.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Gliaplain,  King's  College ;  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's  CathedraL    One  rolume. 

FAMILIAR    LECTURES   ON    SCIENTIFIC 

SUBJECTS.    By  Sir  JOHN  F.  W.  HEESCHEL,  Bart.    Small  crown  8to. 

MEN  and  MONEY.    By  JEREMTAH  GOTTHELF. 

Two  volumes. 

THE    WORKING-MAN    and    the    FRANCHISE. 

Lectures  Delivered  at  the  Working  Men's  College,  London.      By  FRE- 
DERICK DENISON  MAURICE,  M.A. 

SPANISH  SCENES.    By  the  Author  of  'Flemish 

Interiors.'    Two  volumes.    With  Illustrations. 

THE  VICARIOUS  SACRIFICE.     By  Horace 

BUSHNELL,  Author  of  •  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,'  Ac.    Crown  8vo, 

STORIES  told  to  a  CHILD.    By  the  Author  of 

'  Studies  for  Stories.'    One  volume.    With  IHustrations. 

THE  MAGIC   MIRROB;  A  Eound  of  Tales  for 

THE   YOUNG.     By  WILLIAM   GILBERT,  Author   of  'Shirley  HaU 
Asylum.'    One  volume.    With  Illustrations. 


ALEXANDER  STBAHAN,  148,  STBAND. 
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STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

GBSBK  QRAmtAKa 

HUTTON'S   PRIXCIPIA  GR^CA.     A  First  Greek  Conrae. 
A  Qnmmsr,  Ddeelitt,  aod  Kxerdat  Book,  wkb  VoGftbukriM.    12iiio..  St.  6dL 

MATTHIiE'S    GREEK   GRAMMAR,  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 

Abrk^ed  bj  Blomfield,  Rerned  hj  Edwabds.     12ibo^  3«.  6d. 

BUTTMANITS  LEXILOGUS :  A  Critical  Examinatioii  rf  Hie 

Meaning  and  Etymologj  ci  Passages  in  Greek  Writers.    Translated,  with  Notes,  hy 
FUHLAKE.     8ro^  12f. 

iiATnr  aBAMKABa 
KING  EDWARD  VL's  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK.'    The  Latm 

Accidence;  indoding  a  Short  Syntax  and  Pro  sody,  with  an  English  Translation.    12mo., 
2s.  6d. 

KING  EDWARD  VL's  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  for  the  Uae  of 

Schools.     12mo.,  as.  6d. 

OXENHAM'S  ENGLISH  NOTES  FOR  LATIN  ELEGIACS: 

designed  for  Eariy  Proficients  in  the  Art  of  Latin  VenifiGation.     12ino.,  3$,  6dL 


JOHN  MUHRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


KB.  SMILES'  POPULAR  WORKS. 


SELF-HELP. 

WrrH  ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  CHARACTER  AND  CONDUCT. 

FiastSTO^tc 

SELF-HELP ; 

TRANSLATED  INTO  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  FOR  READING  IN 

SCHOOLS. 
BY   ALFRED    TALANDIER. 

FG8p.tV0.     bt, 

INDUSTEIAL  BIOGRAPHY: 

A  COMPANION  VOLUMC  TO  'SELF41ELP.' 

Post  8T0.t  €s» 

aEORGE   AND  ROBERT  STEPHENSON, 

THE   STORY   OF   THEIR   LIVES. 
With  Portnits  and  TO  lllnstrationsi    PMi  Bwo^  «s. 

JAMES  BRINDLETand  the  EARLY  ENGINEERS: 

With  Pwtraita  and  50  niQstrations.    PbstSvo..  es. 
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INCLUDINa 

THE  SESSIONAL  PAPERS 

OP 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 


EDITED  BY 


EDWIN  LANKESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 


The  Joubnal  of  Social  Science  will  "be  published  on  the  first  of  eveiy  month, 
and  will  be  devoted  to  the  publication  of  Papers,  Reviews  of  Books,  and  In- 
formation on  the  various  subjects  embraced  in  the  Departments  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National  Social  Science  Association  for  the 
publication,  in  a  separate  department  of  the  Journal,  of  the  Sessional  Pap«v  read 
at  the  ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Association  held  in  London.  These  will  comprise 
all  Papers  recommended  for  publication  by  the  Committees  of  the  various  Depart- 
ments of  the  Association,  and  all  important  Discussions  on  these  Papers  will  be 
published  in  the  Journal.     Each  number  of  the  Journal  will  contain : — 

1. — Original  Papers  in  the  Demrtments  of  Jurisprudence,  Education, 
Public  Health,  Political  Economy,  and  Trade,  contributed  by  Members  <^  the 
Association  and  others,  llie  object  of  these  Papers  will  be  the  discussion  of  the 
principles  on  which  practical  measures  ought  to  be  founded  for  the  Amendment 
of  the  Law,  the  Improvement  of  Education,  the  Seciirity  of  the  Public  Health, 
and  die  Development  of  the  Industry  and  the  Resources  of  the  Nation. 

2. — ^Rbvisws  of  all  important  Books  and  Pamphlets,  British  and  Foreign, 
devoted  to  the  various  branches  of  Sodal  Science. 

8. — ^Traitslations  and  Abstnusts  of  Foreign  Papers. 

4. — A  Monthly  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Social  Science,  and  of  occurrences 
interesting  to  the  Social  Reformer. 

5. — Proceedings  of  the  various  Societies,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent,  in  which  Papers  are  read  and  discussed  havins;  relation  to  the  various 
objects  contemplated  by  the  Departments  of  the  National  Science  Assooiaticw. 

6. — Correspondence. 

AlUiough  many  of  the  subjects  discussed  must  be  necessarily  connected  with 
the  religious  and  political  opinions  of  the  day,  the  Journal  will  not  be  the  advocate 
of  any  sect  or  party  in  the  State,  but  seek  only  to  advance  and  diffuse  a  know- 
ledge of  those  fiicts  and  principles  by  which  alone  society  can  be  governed  so  as 
to  secure  the  greatest  amoimt  of  human  happiness. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Council  of  the  National  Association  for 
supplying  their  Two  Guinea  Members  with  this  Journal  gratuitously;  at  the 
same  time,  the  Council  will  not  hold  itself  in  any  manner  responsible  for  the 
contents  of  the  Journal  independent  of  the  Papers  read  at  its  own  Meetings  in 
London.  No.  I,  price  Eigh teen-pence,  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  November,  1865. 
All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  at  193,  Piccadilly. 

chapman  and  hall,  193,  PICCADILLY. 
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MESSRS.  RIVINGTON'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  Con- 
taining the  Text  of  the  Sealed  Book,  with  the  Originals  of  ail  traiukted  pc* 
tions;  Marginal  References;  Historical,  Ritual,  and  Expository  Notes;  &:;. 
short  lllustratiye  Essays.  By  Several  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Rer.Jc** 
Hekbt  Bi.UNT,  Author  of '  Directorinm  Pastorale.'  In  one  Toliime,  imp^u: 
8to.,  unifonn  with  Archdeacon  Wordsworth's  Commentary,     [/it  tke  pree. 

Post-Mediaeval  Preachers;   Some  Account  of  tiie 

most  celebrated  Preachers  of  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  Centuries^  with  Cte- 
lines  of  their  Sermons,  and  Specimens  of  their  Style.  By  S.  Babihg-Goclii 
M.A.,  Author  of  '  Iceland,  its  Scenes  and  Sa^,'  &c*  Post  Stol,  wiii 
engraved  Title-page,  7s.  {^Nc 


Some  Words  for   God:  Being  Sermons  preached 

before  the  University  of  Oxford,  chiefly  daring  the  years  186^ — ^1865.  h 
Henrt  Paubt  Liddok,  MJL.,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Prebendarr  : 
Salisbury',  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  lakij 
Select  Preacher.    8vo.    8«.  f  Abw  r»^. 

The  Church  of  England  a  portion  of  Christ's  Ont 

Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  a  Means  of  restoring  Visible  Unity.  An  1^?:- 
icon ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Author  of  *  The  Christian  Year.'  By  E.  B.  Prsn 
D.D.,  Kegins  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Ox^r. 
8vo.     78.  6c?.  lliow  r&tk, 

Libri    Precum    Publicarum    Ecclesias     Anglicam 

versio  Latina,  a  Gulielmo  Bbioht,  A.M.,  et  Pbtbo  Goldsmith  Mkdd^  AJL, 
Presbyteris,  Collegii  Universitatis  in  Acad.  Oxon.  Sociis^  &cta.     ISma 

[In  a/ew  <%& 

On  Miracles:  Eight  Lectures  preached  before  the 

University  of  Oxford  at  the  Bampton  Lecture  for  1865.  By  J.  B.  Meson, 
B.D.,  Vicar  of  Old  Shoreham,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oskai 
8vo.  [ShorUS' 

Directorium  Pastorale :  The  Principles  and  Praetict 

of  Pastoral  Work  in  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  Johk  Hxsx: 
Blunt.    Second  Edition,  revised.    Crown  8vo.  9«.  £Ifcw  reaet 

Tbii  work  hu  Iwen  written  with  th.  ol^ect  of  proiidlDg  for  TlMoIoglc.1  Stnknls  and  fbe  jnep^ 
Cler^  a  Practical  Muraal  on  the  aoltfect  of  wlOch  it  treatai 

Faith   and  Practice;    A   Selection  from  Sermons 

preached  at  St  Philip's  Chapel,  Regent  Street.  By  Frakcib  Pigou,  MJ. 
Incumbent.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  H.R.H.  ^e  Ducheas  of  Canihcid^- 
Small  8vo.    6a. 

The   Holy  Bible,   with  Notes   and  IntroductioDN 

By  the  Ven.  Chbibtophkb  Wobdswobth,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Wedmisste 
Part  III.,  containing  the  Books  of  Joshua^  Judges,  and  Ruth.    12a. 
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MESSRS.   BIVINOTON'S    LlST-eontimed. 


Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1850, 1853.  and  1854.  By  the  late  Rev.  Henby  Venn  Elliott, 
M.A.,  Sometime  Fellow  of  Trinity  Colle«;e,  Cambridge,  and  Perpetual  Curate 
of  St  Mary's,  Brighton.    Crown  8vo,    Is.  [Heady. 

Thoughts   on  Personal  Keligion,  being  a  Treatise 

on  the  Christian  Life  in  its  Two  Chief  Elements,  Devotion  and  Practice.  By 
Edward  Metbick  Goulbctbn,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  St  PauFs,  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chaplains  in  Ordinary. 
Eighth  Edition,  revised,  with  two  additional  Chapters,  68.  6d. 

The  additional  Chapters  may  be  had  separately,  price  6d. 

Sermons,  Addresses,  and  Statistics  of  the  Diocese 

of  Montreal.  By  Francis  Fulford,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Montreal,  and 
Metropolitan  of  Canada,    8vo.    58.  [Just  pMished. 

A  Tliird  Part  of  Dean  Alford's  New  Testament 

for  English  Headers.    8vo.    16«.    (^See  separate  Advertisement) 

The  Divine  Oracles  of  Joel,  Habakkuk,  and  Zepha- 

niah,  interpreted  in  a  Series  of  Homilies;  with  copious  Notes.  By  C. 
Robinson,  LL.D.,  Incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity,  Blackburn.    8vo. 

[In  a  few  days. 

Four  Prize  Essays  on  Free  Worship  and  Church 

Finance.  By  the  Revs.  T.  P.  Browning.  S.  H.  Saxby,  J.  Hamilton,  and 
W.  P.  S.  BiNOHAM.  With  a  Preface  by  Archdeacon  Sandford.  Crown 
8vo.    2s.  [Now  ready. 

Household  Theology;  A   Handbook  of  Religious 

Information.  By  the  Rev.  J.  fl.  Blunt,  Author  of  *  Directorium  Pastorale.* 
Small  8vo.    6«. 

OoKTEXTs:  1.  The'Bible— 2.  The  Prayer-Book— 3.  The  Chnrcb— 4.  Table  of  Dates— 8.  Ministerial 
Offices— 6.  Divine  Worship— 7.  The  Creed»— 8.  Sonimaiy  of  ChrisUan  Doctrine— 9.  Early  ChriftUan 
Writers— 10.  Heresies  and  Sects^U.  The  Church  Kalendar— 12.  £:q>laQation  of  Terms.  With  an 
Index. 

Agatha,   or,   School-Life;   and  the   Black   Sheep: 

Two  Tales  for  Girls.    By  Mrs.  Packer.    Small  8vo.    With  Illustrations. 

[In  the  Press* 

Simony ;  in  Two  Parts.     Part  the  First,  its  History 

and  Effects;  Part  the  Second,  Some  Account  of  the  Puritan  Feoffees,  a.d. 
1622,  and  of  the  Simeon  Trustees,  a.d.  1836.  By  William  Downeb 
Willis,  A.M.,  Prebendary  of  Wells,  and  Rector  of  Elsted,  Sussex.  Second 
Edition,  revised  aud.enlai^^ed.    8?o.    7s.  6d. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians, 

Colossians,  and  Philippians;  for  English  Readers.  By  the  Rev.  C.  £. 
pRiOHARD,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Wells,  and  Rector  of  South  Luffenham ; 
Author  of '  A  Commentary  on  the  Romans.'    Crown  8vo.    45.  6d. 

[Continued. 
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MESSRS.    RIYINaTON'S    LIST.-ooii<hm«I: 


An  Exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St    John. 

By  the  Kev.  John  Stock,  M.A.y  lately  Vicar  of  FiDchingfield,  Essex.     8tol 

108. 

Outlines  of  Norwegian  Grammar,  with  Exercises: 

beinjiC  a  Help  towards  acquiring  a  Practical  Knowledge  of  the  Langna^ 
By  J.  Y.  Sabqent,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,   Small  8to.   3i. 

Virffilii    ^neidos    Libri    I  —  VI ;    with     English 

Sotes,  chiefly  from  the  Edition  of  P.  Wagner.  By  T.  Claytok,  MJL, 
and  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholars  of  Trinity  College,  OxfcmL 
Small  8vo.    45.  Qd. 

The  Public  Schools  Calendar  for  1866;  being  the 

Second  Annual  Volume.  Edited  by  a  Graduate  of  the  UniverBity  of  Oxfozd. 
Small  8va     Gs.  [/n  December, 

Theophilus   Anglieanus ;   or,  On  the  Church,    and 

the  Anglican  Branch  of  it  By  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of 
Westminster.    Ninth  Edition,  revised.     Small  8vo.    6«.  \_Now  reatfy, 

Aristotelis  Ethica  Nicomachea.     With   References 

to  Parallel  Passages.  Edited  by  James  E.  T.  Rogers,  M.A.,  ProfosscM'  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    New  Edition.     Small  8va 

[In  the  Pnsw. 

Life  in  the  World ;  being  a  Selection  from  Sermons 

preached  at  St  Luke*s,  Berwick  Street  By  the  Bev.  Harry  Jokxs,  Ma^ 
Incumbent    Small  8vo.    5». 

Biographies  of  the  Kings  of  Judah.  Twelve  Lec- 
tures. By  James  Augustus  Ursset,  D.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Merchant 
Taylors'  School;  Preacher  to  the  Hon.  Society  of  Gray's  Inn;  and  Pre- 
bendary of  St  Paul's.    Crown  8vo.    6*.  6d. 

Tracts    and    Sermons    on    Subjects    of  the   Day. 

By  F.  B.  Woodward,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  English  Congr^ation,  Roma 
12mo.    7& 

The    Missing    Doctrine    in     Popular     Preaching. 

By  the  Author  of  '  llie  Life  of  Christ,  a  Manual  of  Christian  Knowledge.' 
Small  8vo.    6s. 

Supplementary  Exercises  to   Henry's   First   Latin 

Book.  By  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  B.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  one  <rf 
the  Head  Masters  of  Bruce  Castle  School.    12ma    2s, 

*^*  A  Key  may  he  had  on  direct  amplication,  by  Ttdor$  and  for  Self-Tuition  or^. 


RIVINGTON'S, 
LONDON,  OXFORD,  AND    CAMBRIDGE. 
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DEAN  ALFORD  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


rVEE  GREEK  TESTAMENT;  with  a  CriticaUy  revised  Text: 

■*-  a  Digest  of  Various  Readings :  Marginal  References  to  Verbal  and  Idiomatic  Usage :  Pro- 
legomena: and  a  copious  Critical  ami  Exegetical  Commentary  in  English.  For  the  use  of 
Theological  Students  and  MinUters.  By  HENRY  ALFORD,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 
In  4  Vols,  8vo.  6/.  2s. 

The  volumes  are  sold  separately  as  follows : — 
Vol.  L— The  Four  Goipeia.    Fifth  Edition,    2Ss. 
Vou  II. — Acts  to  II.  Corinthians.    Fifth  Edition.    24». 
Vol.  III.— Galatians  to  Philemon.     Third  Edition,    18«. 
Vol.  IV.— Hebrews  to  Revelation.    Swxmd  Edition.    82». 
The  Fourth  Volume  may  still  be  had  in  Two  Parts. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS :  con- 

tdning  the  authorized  Version  with  a  Revised  English  Text;  Marginal  References ;  and  a 
Critical  and  Explanatory  Commentary.   By  the  same  Editor.     In  two  large  volumes,  8vo. 

Already  published, 
Vol.  I.  Part  I.,  containing  the  thi^  first  Gospels,  with  a  Map,  12s. 
Vol.  I.  Part  II.,  containing  St.  John  and  tlie  Acts,  10s.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  Part  I.,  containing  the  Eptstkv  of  St.  Paul,  with  a  Map,  I65. 

RTVINGTONS,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge ; 
DEIGHTON,  BELL,  &  CO.,  Cambridge. 

WEBSTER'S  SYNTAX  OF  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 


Lately  published  in  8vo.,  price  95. 

T^E  SYNTAX  AND  SYNONYMS  OF  THE  GREEK 

■*-    TESTAMENT.   By  William  Webster,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Queen's  CoUege,  Cambridge 
(joint  Editor  of  Webster  and  Wilkinson's  Greek  Testament). 

The  Syntax  is  btaed  upon  Oooaldson's,  with  extrMU  fh>m  the  writings  of  eminent  English  Tbeologiaos 
of  the  prewnt  day.  The  chapter  on  Synonyms  treats  of  many  words  which  have  not  been  noticed  by  other 
writers.  In  another  duster  attention  is  drawn  to  »ome  passages  in  which  the  Authorised  Version  is  in- 
correct, inexact,  insufficient,  or  obscure.    Copious  Indices  are  added. 

RIYINGTONS,  London.  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 


A 


Third  Edition,  corrected,  with  the  Appendix  incorporated,  8vo.,  21s. 

COPIOUS    PHRASEOLOGICAL    ENGLISH  -  GREEK 

LEXICON,  founded  on  a  Work  pi-epared  by  J.  W.  FbIdebsdorff,  Ph.  Dr.,  of  the  Tiylor 
Institution,  Oxford.  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Improved  by  Hekrt  Browne,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  Perensey,  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester. 

In  this  Lexicon  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  give  the  .equivalent  Greek  for  all  English  words,  with  their 
various  meanings.  The  grammatical  construction  is  duly  indicated,  poetiy  discriminated  fh>m  prose, 
aynooymes  distlnffuiihed,  and  ttie  usage  and  idioms  of  both  languages  exemplified  by  copious  phrases,  firom 
■amed  aathora.  It  is  odtiiCT  a  fngmentaiyoommonplace  book  of  words  and  phrMes,  nor  a  mere  English 
digest  of  the  materiab  contained  in  Qerman  and  French  worlcs,  but  a  I.<siboii  in  the  proper  aeose  of  the 
word,  such  that  a  foreigner,  being  a  good  Qreek  scholar,  could  acquire  from  it  a  knowledge  of  EngUsb 
•Imost  as  conplete  (except  for  what  is  essentially  Modem)  as  would  be  furnished  by  a  good  English  Dic- 
tiooarv  in  his  own  language ;  In  which,  therefore,  t^e  student  may  expect  to  find  the  words  he  requires, 
with  the  suitable  mode  of  expressioo. 

BIVINGT0N8,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 
TBOLLOPE'S  HOMER'S  ILIAD. 


Fifth  Edition,  in  8vo.,  price  15s. 

THE  ILIAD  OP  HOMER,  with  a  carefully  corrected  Text; 

A  with  o>pious  English  Notes  on  grammatical  construction,  manners  and  customs,  mythology, 
and  antiquities;  and  Preliminary  Observations  on  Homer  and  his  Writings.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Trollope,  M.A.,  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge;  and  formerly  one  of 
the  Mastera  of  Christ's  Ho^ital. 

London :  BIVINGTONS,  and  the  other  P]t^rietot& 
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Jr.  Wim.  Smilffn  Ipatin  girlbnaaws. 


Now  ready,  a  New  and  carefuny  Sevised  Edition  (1864). 

With  the  Refereooet  Verified,  mid  AddiUone  to  the  Etymokgitt  (1250  fp.). 

Medium  Sto,  2]<. 

mW  UTIN-ENaLISH  DICnONMT, 

FOB  THE  HIGHER  FOBMS  IN  SCHOOLS. 

BASED  ON  THE  WORKS  OF  FORCELUNI  &  FREUND. 
WITH  TABLES  OF  THB  BOMAN  CALBNDAB,  MEASURES^  VEIQBTfl^  AKD  XOSn. 

By  WM.  SMITH,  LL.D., 

CleMlcal  g**'"^"^  in  ttie  UniTenltr  of  London,  and  Editor  of  the '  DlcttooaxtaiorGreikna 
Uoman  AntlqnlUee,'  ttc 


•^^^^^^^^/N^WV>i^VN^S^<% 


OPINIONS   OF   SCHOLARS. 


Rot.  Dr.  Dosuddaon.— '  Of  Litln  end  EocUsh 
LezioMis  tbe  best  repreeentatlon  of  the  tdiolAnailp 
of  the  daj  to  nudoabledly  that  of  Dr.  Wm.  Smiih.^ 

Sir  O.  O.  Iiewla.~*Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  lAtln 
Dictionary  to  a  most  useful  book,  and  fills  for  Latin 
literature  the  place  now  occupied  bj  LIddell's  and 
Scott's  Leitoon  for  Greek. ' 

Rot.  Dr.  B«dh«n^— *Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Latin 
Dictionary  to  a  flnurate  wock.  As  a  acbolar  I  am 
glad  to  have  continual  recourse  to  its  valuable  aid ; 
as  a  tesdier  1  find  that  tbe  young  student  can  use 
It,  not  only  without  the  risk  of  being  bewildered  1^ 
Its  niUneas,  but  with  the  certainty  of  finding  In  ft 
the  veiy  thing  of  whldi  he  to  in  seardi.* 

Rot.  Dr.  Ooodford.— <Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  to  the 
most  useful  Latin  Dictionary  that  I  know.' 

Rot.  Dr.  Boott— '  I  have  found  Dr.  Wm.  Smith's 
Latin  Dictionary  a  great  convenience  to  me.  lUUnk 
that  he  hot  been  very  mdieious  in  wAcU  he  hat 
amiUed,  as  well  as  what  he  has  Inserted,' 

Rot.  Dr.  Hodaon.~*Dr.  Wm.  Sknith's  Latin 
Dlctlooaiy  is.  beyond  compailBon,  the  beat  In  every 
point  of  view.* 


Rot.  Dr.  ^jnMaUm^^  Dr.  Wta.  fltaith^Ic- 
Dictionary  to  one  of  the  many  ohMpttinniwkt> 
has  conferred  npon  oar  public  adwoto.* 

Dr.  BobmitB.-*!  have  tmed  Dr.  Wn.  k.1 
Latin  Dictionary  ever  slnoe  Its  pahtiealfaBh.fi 
and  the  opinion  I  then  fbniMd  ofito  sq 
over  all  other  Latin  Dictionariea  faasbema 


1^  Incteaaed  ftmiUarity  with  tt.' 

Dow  litddolL— 'I  coDBlder  Dr.  Wn.  ^ 
Dictionaries  to  have  conferred  a  great  nd  ius 
servloe  on  the  canae  of  dMilcil  kaadsf  k  zt 
country. 

Hot.  Dr.  Hoaaoy.— 'Dr.  Wm.  findA^ «(t 
have  commenced  a  new  em  In  ftii^fah  atekaL 

Rot.  Dr.  Moberly.  —  *I  coaskler  Dr.  7i 
Smith'a  Dlcticoariea  ejrtremdy  valoafaie  wo^a! 

Rot.  Dr.  YAii^haii.— *  Tbe  great  and  Ur.« 
worka  of  Dr.  Wm.  Smith  are  extensively  a**!  c- 
with  great  profit,  at  IIanow«  aa  fci  all  tbr  {l>  i 
achooto  of  England.' 

ReT.  Dr.  HawtrKT.—'Dr.  Was.  SmiA'i » 
mimble  DIctionarlea.  Hanqy  a^ijpaaMbvtc 
I  do  not  cooanlt  them.* 


n. 


DR.  WM.  SMITffS  SMALLER  LATm-ENGUS: 

DlCriONART,  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Claseei.    Abridged  from  th«  abora  Woric  Sl'-o 
12mo.    7ff.  6(f. 

DR.  WM  SMITffS  LATIN  VOCABULARY,  a:- 

ranged  according  to  Subjecta  and  Etymology;    with  a  Latin-Engljah  IXetiaosiy* 
PhjedroB,  Comeliua  Nepoa,  and  Coisar'B'*  Gallic  War.*    12mo.    3s.  Gd. 


DR.  WM.  SMITffS  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIOJ 

ARY.    Sro.  ■nd]2mo.    Iniheprets. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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Just  Pvhlished. 

MISCELLANIES.   From  the  Collected  Writings  of  Edward 

IRVING.    One  Volume.    6». 

A  SUMMER  IN  SETE.  By  Alexander  Smith.   2  vols.  16s. 
MAN  AND  THE  GOSPEL.    By  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D., 

Aathor  of  *  The  Gcfipel  in  Ezekiel.'    7s.  6d. 

THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  SOPHOCLES.  A  New  Translation, 

with  a  Biographical    Easay.      By  E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A.,  Professor  of  DiTinity, 
King's  College,    Two  Volumes.     12«.  

CITOTENNE  JACQUELINE.  A  Woman's  Lot  in  the  Great 

French  RevoluUon.    By  SARAH  TYTLER.    Three  Volumes.    Fcap.  8vo.    I85. 

SIX  MONTHS  AMONG  THE  CHARITIES  OF  EUROPE. 

By  JOHN  DE  LIEFDE.    Two  Volumes,  with  Illustrations.     I6s, 

MEDITATIONS.   In  Advent,  on  Creation,  on  Providence. 

By  HENRY  ALFORD,D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.     5s.       _  _ 

SERMONS    AND    EXPOSITIONS.     By  the   late  John 

ROBERTSON,  D.D.,  Glasgow  Oithedral.     7».  6d. 

*  Dr.  Robertson  bad  not  a  superior  among  the  Scotch  clergy :  for  manly  grasp  of  mind,  for  pith  and 
point  in  treating  his  sat^t,  he  had  hardly  an  equal  Let  it  be  added  that  a  more  genial,  kindly,  liberal- 
minded,  and  honest  man,  never  walked  this  eaxlh.'—Pnuer't  Magazine,  October,  lues. 

ESSAYS  ON  WOKAN'S  WOBE.  By  Bessie  Bayner  Farkes. 

Second  Edition.     49. 

*  Every  woman  ought  to  read  Miss  Farkes*  little  volume.*— Tfte  Times, 

STUDIES    FOB    STOBIES,    FBOH    6IBLS'    LIVES. 

Popular  Edition.     6s. 

*  These  Stories  are  a  rare  source  of  delight  for  all  who  can  find  pleasure  in  nudly  good  pittse  fiction.* 
"The  Athenteum. 

UNDERTONES.    By  Robert  Buchanan.   Second  Edition. 

5s. 

IDYLS  AND  LEGENDS  OF  INVERBURN.   By  Robert 

BUCHANAN.    5s. 

THE  COLLECTED  WRITINGS  OF  EDWARD  IRVING. 

Edited  by  Kev.  GAVIN  CARLYLE,  M.A.     Five  Volumes.     8vo.     3/. 

'The  English  language  can  show  no  more  magnificent  specimens  of  religious  eloquence  than  those 
that  are  contained  Ln  theae  Collected  Writings.'— 37(«  Times. 

PLAIN  WORDS  ON  CHRISTIAN  LITING.     By  C.  J. 

VAUGHAN,  D.D.,  Vicai-  of  Doncaster.    Second  Edition,  enlarged.    4s.  6d. 

BEGINNING  LIFE.    A  Book  for  Toung  Men.    By  John 

TULLOCH,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St.   Mary's  College,  St.  Andiews.     Ninth  Thousand. 
3s.  6d. 

'  Principal  Tulloch's  excellent  book  for  young  men.'—  The  Edinburgh  Review.      1 } 

HEADS  AND  HANDS  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  LABOUR. 

A  Book  for  Employers.    By  W.  G.  BLAIKIE,  D.D.    New  EdiUon.     3s.  6d. 

*  We  heartUj  sympathise  with  the  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Blaikle's  book  is  written,  and  we  can  recom- 
mend it  as  a  convenient  summary  of  the  various  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  Improve  the  relatioos 
between  masters  and  workmen.'— T%e  Saturday  Review. 


ALEXANDER  STRAHAN,  148,  STBAND. 
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MESSRS.  BLACKWOOD  AND  SOS 

UST  OE  WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 


In  Quarto,  with  Plans, 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  WAR  EXPLAISB 

AND  ILLUSTRATED.  By  Colonel  E.  R  Hamlet,  RJL,  bte  Piefa 
of  Military  History,  Strategy,  and  Tactics  at  the  Staff  College. 

A  NEW  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPM 

for  Students  and  Families.  By  Alex.  Keith  Jobkbtok,  LL.D.,  F^v 
F.G.S.,  Author  of  the  *  Royal  Atlas/  the  *  Physical  Atlas,'  Ac  To  be  ic^ 
lished  in  Twelve  Parts,  Royal  Quarto,  at  4s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND;     fim  A^fe:, 

Invasion  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  By  Joiur  Hill  Bcxtok,  Antk 
'  The  Soot  Abroad,' &c. 

In  Octavo, 

DICTIONARY  of  BRITISH-INDIAN  DAW. 

Being  a  Compendium  of  all  the  Dates  essential  to  the  Study  of  the  Essr 
of  British  Rule  in  India ;  Legal,  Historical,  and  Biogra^thicaL  Intendsd  k 
Students  about  to  &oe  Examinations  for  the  Indian  Services. 

One  Volume,  Octavo, 

LECTURES  ON  THE  EARLY  GREEK  PEl 

LOSOPEY,  and  other  Philosophical  Remains  of  the  late  J.  F.  FERi:^ 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Eoonomy  in  tbc  Xi- 
vereity  of  St  Andrews.  Edited  by  Sir  Alexander  Gbakt,  Bart,LL'i 
Principal  of  Elphiustone  Ck>ll^e,  Bombay;  and  £•  L*  Lushihgtok, ii, 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER.  Translated  inta  English  Va 
in  the  Spenserian  Stanza.  By  Philip  Stanhope  Wobslet,  ILA.,  Felio*  J 
Corpus  Christ!  CoU^e,  Oxford.  Unifbim  with  the  '  Odyssey,'  truuialid  '^:. 
the  same. 

A  New  Volume,  being  the  Third, 

THE  MONKS  OF  THE  WEST;  ir<^  st  R««fc 

St.  Bernard.    By  the  Count  De  Montalbmbebt.    Authorised  Tnmsla&i. 
A  New  Edition. 

SIR    WILLIAM    HAMILTON'S   LECTUBE> 

ON  LOGIC.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Mahbel,  B.D.,  LUD.,  yfrf^: 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxford ;  and  Jobs  Yetv^ 
M.A,,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  Glasgow.  [cww« 
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ME88R8.  BLACKWOOD'S  LIST  OF  WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS 

(ConUnued), 

PHYSIOLOGY  AT  THE  FARM  IN  REARING 

AND  FEEDING  THE  LIVE  STOCK.  By  William  Seller,  M.D., 
F.R.S.K,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh ;  formerly 
Leotarer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Dietetics :  and  Henby  Stephens,  F.R^.£., 
Author  of  •  The  Book  of  the  Farm,'  &c. 

In  Crown  Octavo, 

THE  HANDY  HORSE-BOOK;  or,  Practical  instructions 
on  Ridings  Driving;  and  the  General  Care  and  Management  of  Horses.  By  a 
Cavalby  Officer. 

In  Crown  Octavo, 

GEOLOGY  FOR    GENERAL  READERS:    a 

Series  of  Popular  Sketches  in  Geology  and  Paheontology.  By  David  Page, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S. 

In  Crown  Octavo,  6s. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

Chiefly  in  Relation  to  the  Food  of  the  People.    By  a  Rural  D.D. 

Three  Volumes,  Post  Octavo, 
RALPH  DARNELL.      By  Captain  Meadows  Taylob,  MJI.I.A. 
Author  of  •  Tara,*  *  Confessions  of  a  Thug,'  &c. 

<tti)toniclej5  o(  ©atlingforli. 

A  Cheap  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  of 
THE  PERPETUAL    CURATE.     By  the  Author  of 'Salem 
Chapel,'  &c. 

In  Crown  Octavo, 

HANDBOOK  OF  GEOLOGICAL  TERMS,    and 

of  Geology  and  Physical  Geography.  By  David  Page,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S., 
&C.  Being  a  New  Edition,  much  enlarged,  of  the  Author's  '  Handbook  of 
Geological  Terms.' 

In  Crown  Octavo,  with  lUustrations, 

AN    INTRODUCTORY    TEXT-BOOK    OF 

METEOROLOOY.  By  Alexakdeb  Buchan,  Secretary  of  the  Scottish 
Meteorological  Society. 

In  Royal  Quarto, 
with  102  full-page  Engravings  on  Steel,  &c. 

VILLA  RESIDENCES  AND  FARM  ARCHI- 
TECTURE; a  Series  of  Designs  for  Villas,  Farm-Houses,  Farm-Steadings, 
Factors'  Houses,  and  Labourers'  Cottages,  with  Descriptions.  By  John 
Stabfobth,  Architect 

45,  George  Street,  Edinburgh;  37,  Paternoster  Bow,  London. 
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POPULAR   EDITIONS. 


Hallain*8  Historical  Works.— L  Histort  of  England,    n.  IztF. 

Dcxixo tHB MiDou AoHL   III. LmouxT HszoKr ov Edbotk.    lOvoIi.    ¥oA9w^U.etA. 

Mahon's  History  of  Bnjlandy  from  the  Peace  of  Utbecet  to  ti: 

Fmace  or  VW4ITT1TS  itlS-lTaa,.    fTote.    Pott  8to- fti.  cidi. 

Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Lord  ChanceUon  of  IBntfsitd,  &l 

the  Karlieti  Ttmes  to  the  Reign  of  George  the  Fourth.    IOtoIs.    Post  8n>^  Cs.  each. 

Forster's  Historical  and  Biographical  Works. — L  The  Qm 

Rexosbtiaxcs.  IMl.    II.  Trk  Abbebt  or  tsk  Fti-s  Uemwol   IIL  Sot  Jam  &Jor.  IT.  Cu- 
WKLL»  Doom,  SrsEts,  CiiUACKiLLk  Foon.    6  voli»    Port  Svo. 

Cust'8  Axmals  of  the  Wars  of  the  18th  and  19tii  Centoies- 

noO-1815.    Mapi.    •vols.    Fcap.  Svo.,  6c  cidi. 

Cost's  Warriors  of  the  17th  Century.    2  ▼ol&    Post  8to.  16& 
Rowland's    Manual    of  the   English  ConstitoUon :  ns  M 

Gbowtk,  akd  I^nuT  Stats.    IH»t  8vow,  lOi .  id, 

Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egsrptians;  their  Private  Life,  Mism 

aDdCDsram.   Woodcuts.    2  vols.    Foa8To.,12«. 

The  Student's  Historical  Manuals.— ^I.  England.     IL  Fei^c 

UL  Gbssck.    IV.  Roxc.    V.  Roxak  Eupikb.    WoodcatsL    6  voU.    Bort  Sro..  7s.  id.  taA 

Brace's   Popular  History  of  the   Baces   of  the  Old  Wor^. 

Foit8m.M. 

Marsh's   Manual    of   the    English    Language*     Edited,  iri 

AddlttoM  and  Notes,  by  Wm.  Sxith,  LUD.    l^Mt  Sto,  It.  td. 

Shaw's  Manual  of  English  Literature.    Edited,  with  Notes  as^ 

lUutttmUoDs,  1^  Wm.  SmitHp  LLJ>.    FbetSvo.   f<.«d. 

Shaw's  Specimens  of  English  Literature.     Selected  from  *^ 

Cam  ExauBH  Wbitbui    Edited,  with  Motes,  &c,  by  Wv.  Smith.  LL.D.    Fbst  Svo.    ts.  Ci 

Byron's  Poetical  Works.     With  Notes  and  Ulnstrations.    Fia:^ 

IOtoUl    Fcspt.  Syou,  sot. 

Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Byron;  with  his  Letters  and  JoasiL. 

With  Notes  sod  lUastntloDS.    PUtes.    6  vols.    Fcap.  Svo..  IBs. 

Crabbe's  Poetical  Works ;  with  his  Life,  Letters,  and  Joubsiia 

With  Notes  and  lUostnttOML    PUtes.   8  vols.    Fosp.8m.24i. 

Heber's  Poetical  Works ;  oontainiiig  Palestine,  Eubofk,  the  Br 

Sea,  Htmxs.  te;    Fortndt.    FcsiN8TOn8<. 

Milman's  Poetical  Works ;  containing  Samor,  Fall  of  jKBiTSiiii 

Tt«TiBiA»»A»,  Mabttb  or  AinxocH,  Axx  Bolbtv.  See    Plsteii    3  vols.    Fcspu  8vo^  I8i: 

Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  Lord  Houghton.  Fc^: 

8T0.    61.  6d. 

Oongora's  Poetical  Works :    Translated  with  an  Historical  id 

Critical  Ehsj.    By  Abcbj>saoox  CBUBTOnr.    Portrait    2  toIs.    Small  8to^  18f. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO  HIS  LATE  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PmNCE  ALBERT. 


In  2  vols,  royal  8vo.,  cloth  boards,  price  1/.  Ss.  each, 
THE 

ROYAL   PHRASEOLOGICAL 

FBENGH-ENGLISH  ahb  ENGUSH-FBENGH 
DICTIONARY. 

By  J.  C.  TAEVER,  late  French  Master,  Eton  College. 


•Mott  readnir  do  we  adcnowledse  the  flood  of  light  whldi  haa  been  thrown  on  French  phraaes  by 
M.  Tarver. . ..Hia  work  ia  really  a  valuable  addition  to  onr  Dictionary  ahelf— the  moel  ImporUnt  ahelf 
In  every  man'a  library.  The  nice  skill  with  which  he  has  compared  and  contraat«d  the  jafcrcMt  of  the 
two  moat  influential  of  modem  tonguea  can  hwdly  be  over-praised.  Soch  a  book  might  well  deserve  a 
dbtlnct  noUoe ;  but  we  are  happy  to  take  this  opportunity,  meantime,  of  aaarlng  that  one  of  the  volumes 
has  now  been  in  constant  use  with  us  for  five  years,  and  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  name  another  reooit 
one  of  its  clasa  which  we  have  found  more  naefuL  The  idea  waa  happy,  and  the  execution  has  been 
most  laudably  careftiL  We  have  been  infinitely  obliged  to  it  in  reading  the  lighter  French  literature  of 
thiaday— ao  Ml  of  vooablea  frenh  ftt>m  the  mint  of  camp  or  guirtpwku,  and  livelr  audadons  tnma 
^vavra  trwrrourw,  undreamt  of  by  "  the  forty  "—which  would  have  poaled  Voltaire  aa  much  as 
Johnson.'— Quarterly  BevUw. 

DULAU  AKD  CO.,  SOHO  SQUARE. 


Mr.  Van  Voorst  will  publish  in  a  few  days — 

THE  RECORD  OF  ZOOLOGICAL  LITERATURE 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1864. 
EDITED  BY  DR.  ALBERT  C.  L.  Q.  GUNTHER. 

■The  scientific  part  of  the  Zoological  Literature  of  1864,  to  which  this  volume  forms  a  guide,  oonsisU  of 
more  than  25,000  pages.'— Preface. 

8vo,  640  pp.,  30f. 

FALCONERS'  FAVOUBITES.    Coloured  Figures,  size  of 

Life,  of  the  Six  British   Species  now  ti«ed  in  Falconry.     Drawn  and  destuibed  by 
W.  Broduick.     Folio,  2/.  2s.  cloth. 

THE  NATUBAL  HISTOEY  of  TUTBUEY.  By  Sir  Oswald 

MOSLET,  Barf.,  D.C.L.,  F.L.S.     Together  with  the  Fanna  and  Flora  of  the  district  sur- 
rounding Burton-on-Ticut,  by  Edwin  Brown.     Koyal  8vo,  with  Plates,  21«. 

BRITISH  GONCHOLOGT.     By  J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  F.B.S., 

F.G.S.,  &0.     Vol.  3;  including  an  accoant  of  the  Tered),  or  Shipworm.     Post  8ro,  12s. 

TEAVELS  and  EESEAEGHES  in  GEETE.     By  Gapt. 

Spratt,  R.N.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.     With  Map,  12  full-page  Chromo-lithogrnphic  Views,  and 
many  Head-pieces  and  other  Vignette  Illustrations.     2  toIs.,  8ro,  21. 

'  But  the  hook  is  one  wbich  is  sure  to  he  a  favourite  aliice  i^ith  the  more  careftil  and  the  more  cur- 
sory reader.  There  Is  much  in  it  for  both.  It  is  at  once  amuaing,  and  at  Uie  same  time  full  of  in- 
formation and  suggesUon.'~I.i(crary  Churchman,  June  3. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
Q.  Hkv.—No.  236.  D 
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RECENT  WORKS   ON    SCIENCE,  Ac. 


A  MANUAL  of  SCIENTIFIC  INQUIBY,  for  the  use  of 
Tmrellen,  &c.    Edited  hy  Sir  J.  K.  Herschel,  But.,  and  Rer.  B.  Maix.     TUH 
Editioiu    Mf.    PoftSro.    9$. 

MAETYBS  OP    SCIENCE  ;    or.    Lives  of  GaMleo,    Tycbo 

Brahe,  and  Kepler.    Bj  Sm  David  Bbewstsb.    Fcap.  8to.    4«.  6d. 

MORE  WORLDS  THAN  ONE :  The  Creed  of  the  Phfloso- 

pber  and  the  Hop*  of  the  Chriatian.    By  Sir  Datid  BaxwsTEB.    Port  8to.     6*. 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY ;    or,  the  Ancient  Changes  of 

the  Earth  and   its   Inhnbitantt,  as    illcuti*ated  by  Geological   Mooaments.       Bj   SiK 
Charles  Ltell,  Bart,  F.RJS.    Sixth  Edition.    With  770  WoodcaU.    8to.    18i. 

ON   THE    ANTIQUITY   OP  MAN,  from  Geological  Eti- 

dancas ;   with   Remarks  on  Theories  of  the  Origin  of  Species  bj  YariatioB.     Bj  Sa 
Charles  Ltell.    Thixd  Edition.    Illustntions.    Sro.    14f. 

8ILXJBIA ;  a  History  of  the  Oldest  FossOiferoos  Bocks  and 

their  Foundationii ;  with  a  Brief  Sketdi  of  the  Distribution  of  Gold  orer  the  Eutiu     Bf 
Sib  Booerick  Mubchiboh,  F.R.S.    Third  Edition.    lUostimtions.    8vo.    42s. 

THE    GEOLOGY   AND    EXTINCT   VOLCANOES  OF 

CENTRAL  FRANCE.    By  G.  Podlett  Sceope,  M.P.    Second  Edition.    IllQstzatMs. 
8tq.    80t. 

THE    RIVERS,    MOUNTAINS,    AND    SEA-COAST    OF 

YORKSHIRE.    With  Essays  on  the  Climate,  Scenery,  and  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  the 
Country.    By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.    Second  Edition.    Plates.    8to.     15c 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OP  THE  HOLY  LAND.    By 

Ret.  Edward  RoBiiraoH,  D.D.    Poat  8to.  lOi.  64. 

GLACIERS  OF  THE  ALPS ;  a  Narrative  of  Excursions  and 

Asofnts ;  and  an  Account  of  Three  Years'  Obserrations  on  the  Origin  of  PhenonMsa  of 
Glaciers.    By  JouN  Ttnoall,  F.RJS.    lUostrations.    Post  8to.     14s. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OP  SPECIES  BY  MEANS  OF 

NATURAL  SELECTION;  or,  the  PreserraUon  of  Faroured  Races  in  the  Stmgsfe  fcr 
Life.    By  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.    Illustrations.    Poet  8to.    9s. 

ORCHIDS,  and  on  the  Various  Contrivances  by  which  they 

are  Fertilized  through  Insect  Agency.    By  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.    Woodcuta.    Foci 
8to. 

THE  VOYAGE  OP  A  NATURALIST  ROUND  THE 

WORLD.    By  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.    Illustrations.    Post  8vo.    ds. 

TRAVELS  OF  A  NATURALIST  IN  SIAM,  CAMBODIA, 

AND  LAOS,  during  1858-60.    By  Henri  Mouhot,  F.R.G.S.    With  Eighty  Dlostn- 
tions.    2  vols.    8yo.    32f . 

THE  NATURALIST  ON  THE  RIVER  AMAZONS;  with 

Adrentom  and  Studies  of  Natural  History  during  Eleven  Years  of  Trarels.     By  H.  W. 
Bates.     Second  Edition.     Illustrations.     Post  8ro.     12«. 

TRAVELS  IN  PERU  AND  INDLSl,  while  superintending 

the  Collection  of  Cinchona  Plants  and  Seeds  in  South  America,  and  their  IntroductkiB 
into  India.    By  Clements  R.  Markhax.    Illustrations.    8ro.    16s. 

THE   PRINCIPLES    OP    SURGERY.     By  Jambs   Syme, 

Professor  of  Clinical  Suigery  in  the  Univexsity  of  Edinburgh.   Fifth  Editioo.     8ro.    12s. 


JOHN  MUBRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

BOOKS   IN  THE   PRESS. 

ECCE  HOMO.    A  Survey  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ. 
THE   HEAVENLY    FATHER.     By  Ebnest  Naville,  Cor- 

xapoodfav  Mwibti'  of  flM  Imtltnto  of  Francs,  and  fonBerlr  PlofeMor  of  PhUoaoiOiy  In  the 
Uiil>wHlj  of  Qmmu,    tiMitated  bj  HENRY  DO WNTON,  ILA.,  English  Chaplain  attGeneva. 

QAtaHy  ready. 

A  DEFENCE  of  FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTH ;  being  a  Review 

of  the  Pbfloioahr  of  Mr.  John  %uabt  Milu  By  JAMES  M*G06H,  hUD^  ProfiBasor  of  Logic  and 
M«Upb78ioa,  Qaeen'a  College,  Belfast,  Author  of  *  Intaitlons  of  the  Mind/  tc  kc 

SPIRITUAL  PHILOSOPHY,  founded  on  the  Teaching  of  the 

Ute  SAMxncL  Tatlos  Colkbidov.  Bj  the  late  JOSEPH  HENRY  GREEN.  F.B^a.  DXIU  Edited, 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author's  life,  by  JOHN  SIMON,  F.R.S..  Medical  OfDcer  of  Her  Msjesty't 
Privy  CbuncU,  and  Sorgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  HoepiUL  {ycwmber  UL 

NOTES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE.    A  Selection  of  Sennons 

preached  bj  HENRY  ROBERT  REYNOLDS.  B.A..  Pnrident  of  Cbeahont  College,  and  Fellow  of 
UniTerslty  College^  London. 

POPULAR  EPICS  OF  THE  MlDbLE  AGES.    Of  the  Norse- 

Geiman  and  Carlovlngian  Qydes.  By  JOHN  MALCOLM  LDDLOW.  2  vols.  fcap.  Sto., 
doth.  [^In  aftto  days. 

AN  ATTEMPT  to  ASCERTAIN  the  STATE  of  CHAUCER'S 

WORKS,  AS  THEY  WERE  LEFT  AT  HIS  DEATH.  With  some  NoUoes  of  tbdr  Sabeeqnent 
History.    Bj  HENRY  BRAD6H AW.  of  King's  College,  snd  the  Unirerslty  Library.  Cambridge. 

SONNETS  AND   SONGS  BY  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  FRANCIS  TURNER  PALQRATE.  M.  A,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College.  Oxford.  With 
a  Tignotttt  Oem  engraved  by  Jnns. 

AIJCE'S  ADVENTURES  IN  WONDERLAND.     A  Tale  for 

Children.    By  LEWIS  CARROLL.    With  lllnstrationa  bf  Johx  Tbckxel. 

AUSTIN  ELLIOT,   By  Henry  Kingsley,  Author  of  *  Ravenshoe/ 

*  The  Hillyan  and  Barton^'  Ac    New  KdiUon.    Crown  Stow,  cloth,  price  €s,         lA'eariy  ready. 

ESSAYS  ON  ART.    By  Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  MA.,  late 

Fellow  of  Exeter  College.  OxftmL  Mnlready— Dyce— Holman  Hunt- Herbert— Fbetiy.  Prose,  and 
Senntionalism  in  Ari-Sculpture  in  England—the  Albert  Cross.  Ac.  Royal  fcap.  8vo.  (Uniform 
with  *  Arnold's  Essays.') 

THE  ECONOMIC  POSITION  of  the  BRITISH  LABOURER. 

»f  HfantY  FAWCETT.  H. A..  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  and  Professor  of  PoliUcal  Economy  hi  the 
University  of  Cambridge.    Author  of  *  Manual  of  Political  Economy.' 

A  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE.    To  be  completed  in  Three  Vo- 

lomes.  8V0.  Edited  by  J.  RUSSELL  REYNOLDS,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  London,  Holme  Professor  of 
ainical  Medicine  in  UniveiWty  College,  Physician  to  Universi^  College  Hospital,  and  to  the 
National  Hoq>ltal  for  the  Paralysed  and  Eplk{>tlc. 

The  First  Volume  wiU  bepuhluhed  shortly,  and  vnll  contain  :— 
Past  I.— Gekbsal  Disbases,  or  Affections  of  the  Whole  System. 

§  L— Those  determined  by  agents  operating  from  without;  such  as  the  exanthemata. 

malarial  diseases,  and  their  allies. 
§  XL— Those  determined  by  conditions  existtog  within  the  body.  6uch  as  Gout,  Rheu' 
matl«n,  Rickets.  Ac 
Past  IL— Local  Diseasis,  or  Affections  of  Particular  Systems. 
$  L— Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON.  iconHttued. 
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NEW   BOOKS  AND   NEW   EDITIONS. 

LETTERS  FROM  EGYPT.    1863-65.    By  I^y  DnFF-Gk>RiKMr. 

Grown  Sto,  dotb,  price  8«.  id.  [Seamd  SUtitm  Oki*  dap. 

*  We  seon  while  wo  follow  the  tumtlTt  of  her  loaRMgr  ntho*  to  tee  and  to  tirar  then  to  remd.' — TSm€*. 

MR.  TMUNLL7WB  TRkim  JX  ABABUl 

A  NARRATIVE  of  a  TEAR'S  JOURNEY  through  CENTRAL 

ADd  EACTER^r  AKABIA.  lf)6a-3.    Bj  WILLUM  OIKFX)RD  PALQEAVk  Ute  oflte  8Cfa  E/^- 

ment  Bombay  N.  L    Two  vols.  8vo..  cloth;  with  a  Portndt  of  the  Author,  Map,  and  PUae  Blm 
tiattog  the  Roate,  price  2S*.  [Seeomd  Mmm  Am  d^y. 

*Unfc|iie  in  many  respects,  it  It,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  important  work  of  trarel  which  hm»  taned 
tlther  ifom  the  En^^Uah  or  Continental  press  Ibr  many  years.'— ^Sodtrdajf  Jteview. 

THE  HILLYARS  and  the  BURTONS :  A  Story  of  Two  Families. 

Br  HEMRY  KINGSLEY.  Anthor  of  •  Awtin  EUlot,*  *  RaTeniboe,'  kc    Second  EdltJoii.  ttuee  woia. 
crown  8T0.,  doth,  price  12.  lit.  6d. 

THE  CLEVER  WOMAN  OF  THE  FAMILY.    By  tiie  Author 

cf  *  The  Heir  of  Beddyffe.'    Two  toIsl  crown  ftvo..  doth,  lit. 

MISS  RUSSELL'S  HOBBY.     A  NoyeL     Two  vols,  crown  8to., 

piloelSt. 

BROTHER  FABUNS  MANUSCRIPT  ;  and  other  Poems.   By 

SEBASTIAN  EVANa    Fcap.  8to.  dotb,  price  •«. 

POEMS.     By  RicHABD  Chenevix  Tbench,  D.D,,  Aichlnshop 

of  Dnblln.    Collected  and  amtnged  anew.    Fcsp.  8to.  doth,  price  1$.  id. 

STUDIES  IN  VERSE.    By  William  Lakoasteb.    Extau  fcap. 

9yo,  doth,  price  U.U.  , 

mth  a  new  Oeologinl  Xap  of  Seottond,  by  Mr  BODSBICK  L  WJBCmMOm 
aadA.0EIKIB. 

THE  SCENERY  OF  SCOTLAND  IN  CONNEXION  WITH 

rrs  PHYSICAL  QEOLOQY.     3y  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE.     With  lUostratioos.     Chnvn  Svis 
doth,  10s.  M.  "^ 

THE  CAMBBIDGB  8BAXE8PSABB. 

THE  WORKS    of  WILLIAM   SHAKESPEARE.    Edited  by 

W.  G.  CLARK  and  W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT.    To  be  completed  in  Nine  Vols,  detny  Svo..  cadh  Its.  M. 
Vol.  VIL,  8vo.,  doth,  price  lOt-  6<2..  this  day. 
CoffTKKTs.— Romeo  and  Joliet,  a  Reprint  of  the  Qoarto  Edition  of  l597~Tlmon  of  Athens— JuUnf  Owii 
—and  Macbeth. 

THE  eiOBE  EDinOH  OF 

SHAKESPEARE'S   COMPLETE  WORKS.     In  One  Compact 

Volome.  royal  fcap.  gro^  beautiftilly  printed  on  Toned  Paper,  and  bonnd  in  extra  doth.    E£tod  fay 
W.  G.CLARK  and  W.  ALDIS  WBltiHT.    PriceSf.6d. 

Ths  Thibd  EmTHNr  or  aojDOO  Oonsk 

A  BRIEF  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY.     Compiled  and 

Arranged  by  CHARLES  HOLE,  BJL,  Trinily  Collee^  Csmbridge. 

The  PobHshers  venture  to  believe  that  this  little  comprehensive  work  will  become  as  Indiapeosable  to 
an  English  readers  as  an  English  dictionary.  The  same  sise  aa  the  '  Golden  Treaaory  Series'  neatfy  end 
stxonfty  bonnd  in  cloth,  i^ce  U,  6d. 

*  An  invaluable  addition  to  our  manuals  of  reteenoe^  and  from  its  moderate  Jprioe  it  eamwt  fril  to 
become  as  popular  as  It  is  vMfaV^Times. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 
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NEW   BOOKS   AND    NEW   EDITIONS. 

rHEHISTORIC  MAN;  Researches  into  the  Origin  of  Civiliza- 

tloa  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  Bj  DANIEL  WILSON,  LUD.  Bevised  and  partly  re-written, 
with  nrnnerons  lilostratlona. 

^  A  New  EdiUoD,  in  One  Volume,  8m,  doth,  prioe  2U.  [Tfttt  day, 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  to  the  GALATLANS.    A  Revised  Text, 

with  Notes  and  DisaerUtions.  By  J.  D.  LIOHTFOOT,  DJX,  Hnlaean  ProtlBiBor  of  Dtvlnity  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.    Svo.,  doth,  lOc  acL 

THE  SYNONYMS  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT.    By  Richabd 

CHENEVIX  TRENCH.  DJ>,  Archbishop  of  DobHn.  New  and  Xeriaed  Edition,  in  1  voL  8vo., 
price  lot.  ed, 

EECENT  BRITISH  PHILOSOPHY :  A  EeTiew  with  Critidsms, 

Inclndhw  aome  Conmieiito  on  Hr.  MUl's  Annrar  to  Sir  WUlJMn  Hamaton.  Bv  DAVID 
11A8S0K.    CrowD  STo,  doOi,  price  ?<.  <d. 

OK  THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS.     By  R.  Chbnevix  Trbnoh, 

lXD..Aidil)ifihop  of  Dublin.    Fcap.  8to^  cloth,  4a.    ElbtshtA  Edttiok; 

SELECT  GLOSSARY  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  used  formerly 

in  SENSES  different  from  the  PRESENT.  By  R.  CHENEVIX  TRENCH.  DJ>..  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.    Fcap.  8to^  doth,  price  4f.    Fourth  Edition. 

BACON'S  ESSAYS  AND  COLOURS  OP  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 

With  Notes  and  GloMarial  Index  by  W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT.  M.A.  of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge, 
and  a  Vignette  fiigraving,  after  Woolner'a  Statoe  of  Bmou,  l^  Jekhs. 

The  'Qounor  Tiuusrar  8000^'  Iftno,  estndotb,  price  *§.  9i, 

%*  Copies  on  Large  Baper,  crown  Svo^  doth,  7s.  6d. ;  half-bound  morocco,  lOi.  6d. 

'  One  of  the  Teiy  best  edited  boots  of  any  age.'— ifeoder. 

THE  COAL  QUESTION:  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Progress 

of  the  Nation  and  the  Probable  Exhaustion  of  oar  doal  Bnnea.  By  W.  ^J&LEt  JEVOK?  MA, 
FeRow  of  tbe  Statistical  Sodety.    8to.,  ototh,  price  10s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  of  PROBA- 

BIUTT,  from  the  Time  of  PASCAL  to  that  of  LAPLACE.  By  ISAAC  TODHUNTER,  ILA., 
FJLS.    8vo.,  doth,  price  181. 

DIPLOMATARIUM  ANGLICUM  iEVI  SAXONICL     A  Col- 

lection  of  ENGLISH  CHARTERS,  from  the  Reign  of  King  ^thdberht  of  Kent.  a.i>.  DC.V.,  to 
that  of  Wnilam  the  Conqueror,  cootainlns :— I.  Mincellaneoua  Charter8.^n.  WUls^-in.  Guilds.^ 
rv.  Manumissions  and  Acquittances.  With  a  TransUtion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  S^  BENJAMIN 
THORPE,  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sdenoes^  Municb,  and  of  the  Society  of  Netherlauiish 
Literature  at  Leyden.    Svo,  doth,  price  2l«. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DYNAMICS  OP  A  PARTICLE,  with 

numerous  Examples.  By  PETER  GUTHRIK  TAIT,  MA.,  late  Fellow  of  St  Peter's  College, 
Professor  of  Natural  Ffafkvopby  in  the  Univenlty  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  late  WILLIAM  JOi& 
STEELE,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  St  Peter's  CoUege.    Second  Edidon,  price  lOt.  9d. 
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New  Books  Printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 


CATALOOUE    OF    THE 

ORIGINAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  WVCLIF. 
By  Waltcb  Waodikotox  Suiblit,  D.D^ 
RaghM  ProftMor  of  EcdMkttlcAl  Utotory 
and  CuKm  of  CtaM  Ghoroh.     8to^  doUi, 

mSTORT  OF  AORICUL- 

TURK  AND  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND  trom 
135»-n93.  Conpilcd  entirely  ttom  OrlxtnAl 
And  Oontwnporanww  Rcoorda.  Bj  Jambs  E. 
Thobold  Booibs,  ICA^  PiofcuPT  of  PoUikal 
Eoooomj  In  the  unlvenrity  of  Ozlbrd ;  Tooke 
ProCenor  of  Eoooomlc  Scknco  and  SuUeUoe. 
King**  CoUafBb  London.  [/»  a/em  dap$. 

OXFORD:  PRINTED  AT 


TWO  OF  TBE    8AX0H 

CHRONICLES.  PARALLEL;  wiik  S^pit- 
menUry  EztncU  tnm  ibe  otbcn.  Edberi,  vfih 
Introduction,  Noice,  and  aOteei^riBl  laimt,^ 
Jom  Eablb,  M.A..aocnrtliDeF«tWwadTMr 
Af  OHelOolk«e.aml  ProCBMor  cT  AJisl»«u^ 
Rector  of  Swancwkk.    Stol.  doAi*  lit. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  Di- 

FINITESIMAL  CALCULUa  ToL  IL  lUcffri 
OkknlM  and  OyciUM  of  VwiatlQM.  Hr** 
Rev.  BABnouMUwIiucB.  M.A^  F^Rja^Mbv 
and  late  Tator  of  Penbroko  OaUefe.  aaiSM- 
Man  ProTeeeor  of  Natoml  PtalkMophy,  Oaddrl 
Second  Edition.    Sro..  prke  18«. 

THE  CLARENDON  PRESS. 


Clarendon  Press  Series. 


CHEMXSTRT     FOR     STU- 

DENTS.    By  Albxaxdbb  WuxiAmon,  Pro- 
of GlKinlttry   In   the  Univertlty  of 
"lOctoW. 


London. 


lint 


GREEK    VERBS,    Irregiikr 

and  DefSBcave;   their  forma. 


Snantity ;  enbrndnc  all  the  Temea  and  tr 
rreek  writen,  with  referenoeB  to  the  wwiiri 
In  wbloh  they  are  found.  9y  the  Rfev.  WfuujE 


YBiTCfi.  r-url      tt  La         C ^  < 

SHORT    HISTORY    OF 

ENGLAND  DOWN  to  the  REFORMATfQJ. 


By  GoLDwix  Smith,  MJL.,  BcsIiib  ProfnM  tf 

Modern  History. 


TTPICAL  FORMS  OF  ANI- 

MAL  LIFE.  Illustrated  by  DescripUoos  and 
Drawings  of  DIsseciioos.  By  Gkobob  Rol- 
LssroB.  MJ).,  FJLS^  Uaaora  Professor  of 
Pbyslolofly.  [/» Ociober, 

Otfatr  Book!  of  til*  Olarvndoa  Frets  SoriMwill  ihortlj  be 

OXFORD:  PRINTED  AT  THE  CLARENDON  PRESS. 

Historical  Works  Printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 

BURNET'S    HISTORY    OF 

THE  REFORMATION  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND.  A  New  Edlttoo.  carefully 
revised,  and  the  Records  collated  with  the 
Originals.  By  the  Rev.  N.  Pboucx,  M.A^  late 
Michel  Fellow  of  Queen's  College.  7  vob.  8vo.. 
cloth,  41.  4i. 

BURNET'S    HISTORY    OF 

JAMES  IL  With  Additional  Notes.  Svo., 
doth,  fts-ed. 

BURNET'S    HISTORY    OF 

HIS    OWN   TIME.     With  the   suppressed 
1  Notes.    6  vols.  8vo.,  cloth.  2l,  lOs. 


BINGHAM'S  ANTIQUITIES 

OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  and  Other 
Works.    10  vols.  8V0.,  cloth.  U.  6s. 

CLARENDON'S     HISTORY 

OF  THE  REBELUON.  New  Edition.  T  vols, 
lamo.,  cloth,  21$. 

CLARENDON'S     HISTORY 

OF  THE  REBELLION.  With  hto  Life,  in 
whldi  is  included  a  Continuation  of  his  History. 
Withlndezca.    Royal  Svo.,  doth.  22i. 

CLARENDON'S     HISTORY 

OF  THE  REBELLION.  With  Notes  by  Bishop 
Wabbubior.    T  vols.  med.  8vo.,doth,  2L  los. 

CLARENDON'S  LIFE  AND 

CONTINUATION  of  bis  HISTORY,  with  the 
SopprtBMdPasiagea.  3vols.8vOnCloth,l6<.6d. 

CLIHTON'8     FASTI     HBL- 

LENId.  From  the  Earliest  Accounts  to  the 
Ikath  of  Augustus.  8vols.4tOnCloth,4(.l7«. 

Pablished  for  the  Uniyeriity  of  Oxford 


CLINTON'S   EPITOME  OF 

TH  E  FASTI  HELLENICI ;  or.  Q  vil  and  Liir- 
raiy  ChroDi^ogy  of  Greece.    Svol.  cloih.  C*.  <^ 

CLINTON'S      FASTI      RO- 

MANI.  From  the  Death  of  A«q;astna  to  tbe 
Death  of  HeracUus.    2  vols.  4to..  doth,  3L  •& 

CLINTON'S    EPITOME  OF 

THE  FASTI  ROMANLor  Ovil  and  Uteroy 
Chronology  of  Rome  and  ConstanUnopte.  ^y*^ 
doth,  U. 

EUSEBn,    mSTORIA    EC- 

CLESIASTICA.  Edited  by  E.  Bdbtov.  »n>, 
cloth.  8«.  6d. 

FULLER'S    CHURCH    HIS- 

TORY  OF  BlUTAIN.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J. 
S.  Bbcwbb.    8  vols.  8VO.,  doth,  ll  Its. 

ORESWELL'S  FASTI  TEM- 

P0RI8  CATHOLICL  4vola.Svo,cloth.9l.ltt. 

ORESWELL'S      ORIOINES 

KAL£NDARI£  ITALICiE.  4  vol..  8vt^ 
doth,  SX.  It. 

ORESWELL'S      ORIOINES 

KALENDARLE  HELENICiE.  evolalTft, 
cloth,  41.  U, 

INETT'S     CHURCH     HIS- 

TORY.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Johx  GBirmA. 
MJL    a  vols.  8VO.,  doth.  IZ.  lis.  <d. 

KENNETT'S     PAROCHIAL 

ANTIQUITIES.    2  vols.  4to..cloth.li  141. 
by  MACMILLAN  mnU  CO.,  London. 
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CLAREJHDOJN    PRESS. 

XDUOATIONAL  WOBKS  FOB  OOLLEaSS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

IIDDELL  AND  SCOTT'S  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.    Fifth 
I     EdiUoD.    Cro«n4to.ll.ll«.6d. 

LEXICON  FOR  SCHOOLS.   11th  Edition.    Square  12mo.  7«.  6i 

GREEK-ENGLISH  VOCABULARY.    18mo.    3<r. 

WORDSWORTH'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR  Fourteenth  Edition,   12mo. 

Btxongly  bound,  3t. 

LliOYD'S   GREEK   TESTAMENT,  with  Marginal  References,  &c. 

ISmow  cloth.  3«.    Lu^e  ptper  1m  Marginal  Notet,  4ta  doth,  lOi.  6d.    Half  moroooob  VU, 

MILL'S  GREEK  TESTAMENT.     Fcap.  Bvo.  cloth,  2«.  Qd.    Large 

Paper,  4tOb  doth.  6«.  «d. 

VETUS   TESTAMENTUM   GR^CE   EX   VERSIONE   SEPTUA- 

OIIVTJL    S  vols.  18mo.  doth,  U«. 

SOPHOCLI S  TRAGCEDMS,  cum  Commeniariis  G.  Dindorfii.    Third 

Edition.    2Tola.fcap.8TO.au. 

Each  Play,  iepantel J,  2t.  6d.    The  Text  only,  aqoaraiemo.,  3i.  6<L    Each  Plaj,  ^d.  each. 
Jones'a  Notes  on  (Edlpua  Tynumoa,  6(1. 

.ffiSCHYLUS,  cum  Notis  et  Scholia.     Dindorfii.     3  vole.  Bvo.  cloth, 

lI.O«.acL    The  Text  separately,  5«.  6flL 

HOMERI  ILIAS,  ex  rec.  Dindorfii.     8vo.  bs.  6d. 

ODYSSEA  Dindorfii.    8vo.  bs.  6d. 

SCHOLIA  GR^CA  Dindorfii.     2  vola  8vo.  lbs.  6<i. 

ARISTOPHANES,  cum  Annot.  et  SchoL  Dindorfii.     9  vols.  21.  2s. 
ARISTOTELIS  OPERA.     Bekkeri.     11  vols.   8vo.   cloth.   21.  10«. 

Each  .Tolnme  to  be  had  separately,  6«.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES,  cum  Annot  et  Schol.  Dindorfii.     9  vols.  4?.  13«. 

The  Text  separately,  2Z.  2t. 

DEMOSTHENES.   HABPOOEATIONIS   LEXICON,  ed.    Dindorf. 

2  vols,  doth,  21«. 

DINDORF,    METRA   iESCHYLI    SOPHOCLIS    EURIPIDIS    ET 

ARIS  rOPHANIS  DESCRIPIA.    8to.  doth.  5«. 

PLATO,  PHILEBUS,  revised  text  and  English  Notes.    Poste.     8vo. 

doth,  7s.  Sd. 

THEiETETUS,   revised  Text  and  English  Notes.     Campbell. 

8to.  cloth,  9«. 

SCHELLER'S  LATIN  LEXICON.    Riddle.    Folio,  cloth,  IZ.  U. 
BACON'S   NOVUM   ORGANUM,  with  EngHsh  Notes.     By  G.  W. 

KITCHIN.   8T0.  cloth,  9«.  ed. 

XENOPHONTIS  HISTORIA  GRiECA.     Dindorf,  accedunt  Annota- 

tioues.    Second  Edition.    8to.  doth,  10«.  6(L 

EXPEDITIO    CYRI,   cum  Annotationibus.    Dindorf.    Second 

Edition.    8to.  cloth,  10«.  ed. 

INSTITUTIO    CYRI,    cum    Annotationibus.     Dindorf.      8vo. 

doth,  lOi.  6d. 

MEMORABILIA  SOCRATIS.    Dindorf.    8vo.  cloth,  10«.  6d. 

WILLIAMS'    GRAMMAR   OF    THE    SANSKRIT    LANGUAGE. 

Third  Edition,  enlarged.    8to.  doth,  13f.  6d. 

SUMMER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE.    8vo. 

doth,  IL  8*. 

EUCLID.    SCHEMATA  GEOMETRICA  EX  EUCLIDB  ET  ALUS. 

TABULIS  JENEIS  EXPRESSA.    8to.  2i.  6d. 

ENUNCIATIONS  OF   THE   PROPOSITIONS  OF  EUCLID. 

Books  L-VL  and  XII.    Fcp.  8to.  limp  cloth,  l«. 
Oxford:  Printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press;  and  Published  for  the  University. 
BT  MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  London. 
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WORKS  BY  JOHN  STUAET  ^m.T., 

MJ^.  FOR  WESTMINSTER 

An  EXAMINATION  of  SIR  WILLIAM  HAMIL- 
TON'S PUILOSOPUr,  anl  of  the  Piincipol  Phil<»ophictI  QoMtiaiis  itiir  lacJ  m  fe 
Writing*.     Secood  Edition,  revise"! «.«....^.««>— ...3to.  14i, 

'  The  rabjects  ilueiUKd  in  this  Tolnme  *  A  more  careful,  Ktfdiiiig;  or  i1<iiiiii 

are  various  and  interocting.    They  relate  tJve  pt«oe  or  crfcidHB  ^  leldaaB  ■iipiwuii,    &i 

to  the  reladyitj  of  knmkKlge,  tJte  philo-  Mux  ha»  toaTcOed  tfaroogk  tte  wiin^^  of  fir 

sophy  of  the  conditioned,  eoii8ciousDe88,  Wiluax  ILunuox  and  Mr.  Maxskx.  wUM  «■  de 

tke  belief  in  an  external  world,  the  priumrv  »«1  of  ito  most  hamUe  aad  cntteriartie  «k«^ 

qittliiteM  of  nutter,  the  Uw  of  Inscpwable  asrod-  ,   •«>  **«  prodooed  agiiBrt  them  both  mm  inActant 

alkm,  the  doctrine  of  nnoonsdoiu  meDtal  modlff-  which  tt  lequJiee  a  oonaHuaMii  eflbct  ta  raad.  Mt 

cftikHiik  the  theory  of  canaatkn,  h>gk,  and  formal  which  will  repaj  study.    It  ia.  aa  mi^Kt  hmw  faea 

logic,  the  natural  prtjudioea  and  fallacies  coante«  t   expected  fhnn   its  autfaor's  repatattoo.   pecfcctlj 

nwccd  bj  Hamilto9,  the  theory  of  pleasure  and  ,    fair  and  ooorteom.     Mr.  Mtxx  caotiammaj'  xabe* 

patn,free  will,  and  the  study  of  matbomatica.  ..  .       occarion  to  praKe  air  William  HAMLKMrt  ■■a 

rbe  Tolume  Is  one  which  readers  even  moderately  I    English,  his  extraordinary  teamfoft  aad  lus  exm^i 

Interested  In  philosophical  dlscuaskm  will  find  full  ^   fairness  In  ooDtrover^y.  and  be  duu  fttJI  JiMi'ai  to 

of  Miggestion.     They  will  in  all  cnses  eee  these  ,   Mr.  iHASBKL'd  cleamess  of  statenent.     Tba  book 

topicsdlscossodwlth  admirable  cieamew and  perfect  \  altogether  is  as  cre<Btabie  as  It  Is  instmctlve.' 

UmptT.'                           Tall  Mall  Uazjcttk.  i                                            Satossat  Bcvisw. 

PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  with  some 

of  th«ir  Applications  to  Social  Philosophy.    Sixth  Edition •..•2  toL.  Sto.  30t. 

ni. 

PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    By  Jobs 

Stuart  Mill,  M.P.    People's  EditioD. Grows  9r».  5i. 

CONSIDERATIONS    on    REPRESENTATIYE    GO- 

VKR.NMBNT.    Third  KOitroo „ „ 8vnt  9t 

On  REPRESENTATIYE  GOVERNMENT.    By  Johk 

Stuabt  Mill,  MJ*.    People's  Edition ^ .Crown  8to.  3c 

On  LIBERTY.    Third  Edition Post  8vo.  7^.  6d. 

Vlt. 

On  LIBERTY.     By  John  Stuart  Mill,  M.P.    People's 

Edition Crown  8vo.  Is.  4rf. 

VIII. 

A    SYSTEM    OF    LOGIC,    RATIOCINATIVE    and 

INDUCTIVE.    Fifth  Edition „. 2  t«1».  8to.  2o». 

DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  POLITICAL, 

PHILOSOPHICAL,  and  HISTORICAL 2  Tob.  8w>.  34*. 

UTILITARIANISM.     Second  Edition 8vo.  55. 

THOUGHTS  on  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM.    Se- 

cond  Edition,  with  Supplemekt 8vo.  1*.  6rf. 
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MISS   BERRY'S   JOURNALS  AND   CORRESPONDENCE. 

Just  published,  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  with  3  Portraits,  price  42»., 

EXTRACTS 

OF  TUB 

JOURNALS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

or 

MISS  BEEEY, 


From  the  Year  1783  to  1852. 
Edited  by  LADY   THERESA    LEWIS. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 


*  Good  things  are  alwars  in  season, 
however  long  delayed ;  aud  Lady  Theresa 
Lkwi8*s  editioQ  of  tlie  journal  and  letters  of 
Miss  Berrt  is  as  welcome  as  roses  io  August 
or  peaches  in  October.  .  .  The  con^spondence 
of  Miss  Berry  with  Lord  Orford  m  the  part 
of  this  work  which  will  attract  the  greatest 
attention  fiom  many  readers.  Much  of  it  is 
new  to  the  public,  and  is  full  of  WalpolE'S 
best  nature.  We  must  give  our  readers  sonoe 
account  of  this  in  another  notice,  as  well  ns  a 
notification  of  the  contenta  of  the  last  voloffie. 
The  first  and  second  voltimes  contam  each  a 
wealth  of  gossip  and  eomment  on  passing 
events  which  will  make  them  precious  to  those 
who  seek  to  reproduce  for  themselves  or  others 
the  fint  half  of  this  centurt  and  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth.  The  small  events 
of  daily  life,  the  adveirtiira  «f  travelling,  the 
amusements,  the  fashions^  Wonb,  feeUags  of 
those  days,  before  steambootty  railways,  che«f 
postage,  popnlor  education,  and  penny  news- 
papers existed,  are  all  brought  vividly  to  mind 
by  these  volumes.'  Globe,  Sept.  25. 

*  Miss  Bkbrt  bequeathed  all  her 
papers  to  the  Ifile  Sir  Fikakklakd  Lewis, 
and,  not  long  bet^nv  her  death,  informed  his 
daughter-in-law.  Lady  Tiikresa  Lewis,  that 
she  had  done  so,  adding  that,  in  case  of  his 
death,  and  of  his  not  having  had  time  to  deal  with 
these  MSS.,  she  wished  her  to  promise  to  take 
charge  of  them.  This  promise  Lady  Theresa 
Lewis  has  fulfilled,  and  by  careful  selection 
from  as  many  papers  as  filled  two  lai-ge  trunks 
she  has  produced  thi-ee  volumes  of  interesting 
extracts  from  the  joumab  and  coiTespondeuce 
of  a  lady  who  died  in  the  year  1852  at  the 
age  of  eighty-nine,  and  who  in  her  youth  had 
Horace  Walpole  for  a  faithful  admirer. 
ll'u$  BeriiY  was  editress  of  the  original  letters 
of  Lady  lUcuEL  Russell,  which  she  )>re- 
faced  with  noble  appreciation  of  her  life ;  her 
intei  c^it  was  al  wajs  strong  in  life  and  literature ; 


and  by  her  abilities  and  her  position  in 
society,  and  by  her  special  inclination  to 
observe,  shown  in  her  *  Comparative  View  of 
Social  Life  in  Engbuid  and  France  from  the 
Restoration,'  she  was  a  person  very  likely  to 
set  down  in  journal  and  letters  such  notes  of 
her  socktl  experience  aa  woold  be  worth  pub- 
lishing for  the  in«tructi<Ni  and  amusement  of 
a  later  generation.'    ExaMinsr,  Sept.  23. 

•All  who  are  acquainted  with  Wal- 
pole's  letters  irill  not  &il  to  remember 
what  new  life,  and  zest,  and  spirit,  freshen  the 
correspondence  (which  had  begnn  to  languish) 
as  soon  as  the  name  of  Berry  brightens  his 
epistles.  Light,  grace,  music,  be;iuty,  nature, 
and  truthfulness,  sram  all  to  come  back  again, 
or  at  all  events  to  appear  ^th  the  young  girls 
whom  VfAJsPGUt  loved  ib  call  in  happy  play- 
fulness his  ii^o  wires.  Theit  presence  lends 
a  peeuRrtr  charm  to  the  letter-writer's  closing 
pages. .  .The  chief  value  of  thcM  volumes  con- 
sists fai  Ae  illustrations  they  give,  social  and 
political,  moral  and  religious,  of  a  long  and 
eventfbl  perioiy  foranag  iairpertant  p^irts  of 
two  centuries.  The  jonmalf  and  lettei?,  whe- 
ther treating  of  bdoie  or  foreign  topics,  are 
marked  by  dim  good  sense  and  accurate  judg- 
ment, rather  than  by  dashing  wit  and  dazzling 
brilliancy,  and,  in  very  many  respects,  they  arc 
the  better  for  these  more  sober  characteristics. 
. . .  For  the  very  full  portraits  of  Caroline  of 
Brunswick  and  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
and  the  very  curious  things  said  of  and  about 
them,  we  must  i-efer  to  these  volumes.  Those 
ladies  have  never  been  bett«r  linmed,  shadows 
as  well  as  lieht,  the  comic  as  well  as  the  tragic 
sides. . . .  All  the  Paris  scenes,  the  life,  man- 
ners, the  morals,  costome,  and  characters,  are 
charmingly  poitiajed.  Nor  do  these  volumes 
lack  contributions  from  correspondents  illus- 
ttative  of  spch  mattera  in  other  lands.  ...  Of 
the  merit  of  these  volumes  we  need  say  nothing 
more.'  Atuen^um,  Sept.  23. 
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ILLUSTRATED   EDITION. 

/»  the  AuittmM  wiU  he  puiluked,  in  crown  8«g^  pnee  12f.  €^ 
eUdh^  oQt  edget-, 

THE  RECREATIOM 

OF  A 

COUNTRY  PARSOK 

B 1  A.  K.  H.  B. 

HR8T  SERIES.   NEW  EDmON. 

WITH  41  IIXUSTRATIOXS  ENGRAVED  OX  WOOD  BY  JOSEPH  SWAIN,  FBOM  OEKI^il 
DESIGNS  BY  B.  T.  PRTTCHETT. 


VILLAG£BS  OOMIXO  IKIO  CBURCH. 


CONTENTS. 


CoDoerniiig  the  Conntiy  Puwn'B  life. 

ConcerniDg  the   Art  of  Patting  Things:   being 

Tboogfati    on    BepretenUtion    and    Misrepre- 

lentAtlon. 
Concerning  Two   Blisters  of    Hnmanfty:    being 

ThongtaU  on  Petty  Malignltj  and  Petty  Trickery. 
Concerning  Work  and  Play. 
Concerning  Gountiy  Housea  and  Country  Life. 


Concerning  Tidiness:  being  Thonglid  apo  a 
Overlooked  Source  of  Human  Oiownt 

How  1  Mnaed  in  the  RaUway  Train :  being  Tb^ 
on  Rising  by  Caodle-iigbt;  on  Nerroe  ^e^ 
and  oo  Vaponrlng. 

Oonoeming  the  Moral  Inflnences  of  the  D^iS?. 

Concerning  Horry  and  Leisure. 

Conclusion. 
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MB.  LEIGHTOirS  LIFE  OF  MAN  SYMBOLISED. 

At  the  end  of  October  will  be  published,  in  One  Volume,  4to.,  price  31«.  6d^ 
bound  in  richly-ornamented  covers  appropriate  to  the  Work,  designed  by  the 
Artist,  and  with  Index-edge  in  Colours  and  Gold;  or  price  66«.  elegantly 
bound  in  morocco  by  Riyi^be, 

THE 

LIFE  OE  MAN 

IN 

THEIE  SEASONS  AND  PHASES, 
WITH  7A88A0S8  BELEOIBD  RtOX  AXOlBSt  AHD  KODEBV  AVTHOBS. 

BY  KICHARD  PIGOT. 

AOOOMPANIBD  B7  A  8EBIB8  OF  TWBNTT-FIYB  FULL-PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

AND  MANY  HUNDBED  MABOINAI^  DEYIOES,  DEOOBATIYX  INITIAL  LETTEBS  AND 

TAIL-FIB0S8,   ENOBAYED  ON  WOOD   FBOM   OBIGINAL  DESIGNS 

BY  JOHN  LEIGHTON,  P.S.A. 

THIS  Volume  will  consist  of  Twelve  Sections,  into  which  the  Life 
of  Man  is  divided,  to  accord  with  the  twelve  Months  of  the  Year,  and  the 
progress  of  nature,  from  the  germination  of  the  seed  to  the  decay  of  the  tree. 

The  progressive  developments  of  the  physical  and  moral  attributes  of  Man  are 
shown  in  each  Month  concurrently  with  the  growth  of  the  Tear ;  and  the  varying 
phases  of  his  Passions,  Pursuits,  and  Aspirations  are  exhibited  in  excerpt  passages 
from  Ancient  and  Modem  Writers.  These  are  cited  in  the  typographical  charac- 
ters of  their  respective  periods,  appropriately  and  suggestively  illustrated  by  many 
hundreds  of  marginal  devices,  initial  vignettes,  and  tail-pieces. 

Each  page  of  the  book  will  be  enclosed  in  a  framework,  which  serves  as  a 
setting  for  proverbs  and  other  aphorismatic  sentences,  in  harmony  with  the  text. 
Each  Section  will  be  preceded  by  two  full- page  Engravings,  of  which,  including 
the  General  Frontispiece,  there  will  be  Twenty-five,  printed  within  red  mlea. 
Twelve  of  them,  illustrating  the  Life  of  Man  from  the  Cradle  to  the  Grave,  also 
embody  the  Progress  of  the  Seasons,  and  the  varying  Aspects  of  Nature,  as  seen 
under  an  English  sky.  •  The  other  Twelve  comprise  a  Series  of  Medallion  Por- 
traits, from  the  Infant  to  the  Patriarch,  combined  with  Floral  Emblems  and  other 
Symbolical  Attributes,  in  keeping  with  the  central  subject 

Subjects  of  the  Twelve  Cardinal  lUustraiians. 
Fbontispiece— All  the  World 's  a  Stage. 


Jannary — ^The  Infant. 
Febroary— The  SCHOOLBOY. 
March — ^Thc  Stripling. 
Apiil— The  Lover. 
May— The  Father. 
June — ^The  Soldier. 


Jaly— The  Merchant. 
Aogost — ^The  MAGiffiRAT^. 
September— The  Philosopher. 
October— The  Grandsire. 
November — ^The  Censor. 
December— The  Patriarch. 
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A  BOOK-QIFT  SUITABLE  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS. 


Recently  pMuhed,  in  crown  4to,  price  63f.  in  tioQ^  gdi  top ; 
or  price  5/.  5f .  hound  in  morocco  hy  Biwihre^ 

THE   NEW  TESTAMENT 

JESUS  CHRIST. 

Illustrated  with  Borders,  Ornaments,  and  Initial  Letters  coined  to 
Italian  MSB.  of  the  15th  and  16th  Centimes,  and  by 
nomeroos  other  Engravings  on  Wood  front 
the  Early  Masters,  viz. 


ANDREA  ORCAONA.  ALBESTI5BLU. 

FRA  ANOELIOO.  '      TITIAN. 


LKOKARDO  DA  VINCI. 
PIETBO  PERUGINO. 
FRANCBBOO  FRANCIA. 
LORENZO  DI  CREDI. 
PINTURIOCHIO. 
FRA  BARTOLOMllEO. 


RAPHAEL. 

OAUDENZK)  FERRARL 
FRA    SEBASTIANO    PEL 

PIOIIBO. 
ANDREA  I«L  SARTa 
DANIELE  DA  VOLTERRA. 


BAROOCL 
PAOLO  VEROSSL 
JACOPO  BAffilML 
ANmBALB  GAEIOL 
GUlDORUn. 
NICHOLAS  POOSSO. 
ANTONY  VAM  OTCL 
LUCA  OIQBDAVa 


FBOM  THS  'SATX7BDAY  BSVIEW.' 
*  A  volume  which  is  socond  in  point  of  art  to  no  ccmtemporaiy  p^ 

Bcatton It  is  a  book  which  will  alwajs  be  a  treasure  to  bibHogiaphets,  and  wiich  iS 

be  reckoned  in  future  generations  as  one  of  the  ohoiceHt  typographical  moaamebta  of  dife  ap' 

7BOM  'THS  TIMSS.* 

'  This  edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  finest  thing  that  has  ew 

been  done  in  wood  engraying ;  and  no  Tolume  of  equal  artistic  noerit  has  tor  many  jem  Im 
published  in  this  country.  It  is  a  great  woik,  which  will  hereafter  be  often  cited  ss  ooeflf  tk 
master^pieces  of  the  printing-press.  ....  It  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  bdiere  that  the  eogrr* 
ings  which  embellish  this  magniticent  work  are  on  wood,  the  toudtes  are  so  delictte  sid  tk 
enecis  so  identical  with  those  which  it  has  hitherto  been  thought  possible  to  prodoee  oeljis 

steel To  appreciate  the  thorough  honesty  of  the  work  in  every  page  it  dooU  be  m 

through  a  msgnifying  glass.' 

FBOM  'THE  GUARDIAN.' 

'Asa  specimen  of  English  workmanship  in  the  arts  of  wood^ngnT- 
ing  and  printing — arts  which  have  ever  called  for  and  rewarded  the  application  ofinva^f^ 
taste,  and  skill,  as  much  as  those  which  especially  claim  to  be  the  fine  arts — it  will  tske  la^ 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  perfection  to  which  they  have  been  brooglU.  •  ■  • 
Printing  and  engiavines  alike  show  the  same  combination  of  strength,  evenness,  and  <BiBfki^ 
ness  of  finish.  All  the  parts  correspond.  There  is  no  contrast  between  hl|^  and  orij^ 
design  in  one  department  of  the  woik  and  coarse  and  uneven  execution  in  another,  f^c!* 
where  thei-e  is  the  same  care,  the  same  conscientiousness,  the  ma>tery  over  work:  uA  ^ 
result  is  a  book  which  hardly  has  its  like  in  goodness,  variety,  and  per^tion  of  '  ' 
among  the  productions  of  the  English  press.* 
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THE  LIFE  OF  ISAMBARD  K.  BRUNEL,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
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HISTORY  OF   THE   REFORMATION  IN   EUROPE  IN 

THE  TIME  OF  CALVIN.  By  J.  H.  MKRLK  D'AUBIGNE.  DJ>..  Author  of  'History  of  the 
Befbrmatton  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.'    Vou  IV.    8va  lln  the  Preu. 

IV. 

MOZART'S  LETTERS.    Edited  by  Db.  Nohl.    Translated 

Ify  LADY  WALLACE.    1  voL  8vo.  l^ust  read^. 

TRANSYLVANIA,  ITS  PRODUCTS  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

J^  CHARLES  BONER.  8vo,  with  Maps  and  nnmerons  Illnstrations  in  Chromolithography  and  on 
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TRAVELS  in  EGYPT  and  SYRIA.    By  S.  S.  Hill,  F.R.G.S., 
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THE  WORSHIP  OF  BAALIM  IN  ISRAEL.    Based  on  the 

Work  of  Dr.  R.  Dozy,  '  The  Israelites  at  Mecca.'  hy  Dr.  H.  OORT,  Pastor  of  Sandpoort,  Translated 
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Just  publtsbed,  in  post  8vo^  price  4$.  clotb, 

AN  ELEMBNTAEY  GREEK  SYNTAX.  By  the  Be?.  E 

"^    UiLLKR,  M.  A.,  late  Ftllow  and  Tutor  of  New  CoU^e,  Oxford ;  Aathor  oi  m  ! 
BTj  Latin  Gnmunar  and  a  Smaller  Latin  Grammar. 


. .  worthj  of  Um  i«>-  'WebavebMBBaehptaaid  vttkttbJiMni 

pQtatknofitoaatbor.'— ^MCiator  and aoboJarty Hitle  lulii.     eammtmkwtAm 

*11»e  work  li  ooostrncted  on  a  good  plan  for  mach  needed  In  our  claMlcal  aobooli  «  m  1n» 

teacblnf.    It  k  well-amnged,  aooorate,  and  adio-  dnctSon  to  Jell;  Dooaldm.  Motthk^  «ii  Miitit' 

larly.'— JMmmm.  ^MmaUimal  Jimt*. 

LoD^m :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO^  FatonoBter  Bow. 
Beoently  publisbed,  in  1  toL  8vo.,  price  128.  doih, 

THE  NATURE  and  EXTENT  of  DIVINE  INSPIBATIOI, 

^     ai  stated  bj  the  Writera,  and  dedaoed  from  the  Facta,  of  the  New  TesteneBt    Bf^ 
Rer.  C.  A.  Row,  M.A.,of  Pembroke  College,  Oxfbid;  kto  MMter  of  the  Royil  < 
Scbool,  Manseekt 


*  The  book  ie  Tcry  fnU  of  m^iUr/^WutwUmtttr 
Reriew, 

*  We  heartiU  reooDnend  Mr.  Bow^  book.*— 


*  The  ableet  that  the  controverqr  has  prodoced.* 

*  Jhe  Aathor  has  rendered  an  important  ■errke 


to  the  Gfaarch.' — ChmrA  BewUm, 
*A  TaliMble  and  moot 

aaend  llterat«re.'->riar<eal 
*  Among  ■nch  worto  the  noet 

Tolome  before  na'— Louden 
•Mr.  Kow  bM  handled  • 

qneatlon  with  clterneM  mA 
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HegeL'    8vo.    5t. 

ELEMENTS  OP  PHYSICS  OR  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

3y  NEIL  ARNOTT,  M J).,  F Jt^  &c  SUth  and  completed  Edition,  In  a  Parts,  Sto.,  prke  lOi.  9d. 
each. 

OUTLINES  OP   ASTRONOMY.    By  Sir  John  P.  W.  Heh- 

SCHEU  Bart^  K.H.    Eighth  Edition,  corrected,  with  9  Plates.    8ro.    18«. 

vn. 

A  REASONABLE  PAITH.  By  John  Baker  Hopkins.  Crown 

8YO.    et.6d. 

vni. 
HOMES  WITHOUT   HANDS;  A  Description  of  the  Habita- 

tlona  of  AntmalB,  classed  according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD, 
M.A.,  VJjS.  niustratloos  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson,  tnm  Drawings  by  F.  W.  Keyl  and  £.  A.  StaUth. 
8vo^  aif.  doth;  or  27*.  half-morocco. 

IX. 

A  GUIDE  to  SPAIN.  By  H.  O'Shea.  Post  8vo,  with  Map,  15s. 


X. 

THE   ILLAD  OP  HOMER,  IN  ENGLISH  HEXAMETER 

VERSE.    By  J.  HENRY  DART.  M.A.  of  Exeter  CoUege,  Oxford,  Author  of  'The  Exile  of 
St.  Helena^  Newdigate,  1838.'    Square  crown  8to,  21t. 

THE  INSTITUTES  OF  JUSTINLA.N ;  with  English  Intro- 

doction.  TransIaUon,  and  Notes.     By  THOMAS  C  SANDARS,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Third 
Edition.    8T0.  16f. 

XU. 

EPIGRAMS,    ANCIENT    AND    MODERN,    HUMOROUS, 

WITTY,  SATIRICAL^  MORAL.  AND  PANEGYRICAL.     Collected  and  classified  by  JOHN 
BOOTH,  BJl.  Cantab.    Second  Thousand,  ReviBed.  Enlarged,  and  Rearranged.    Fcap.        IBeady. 

XIII. 

THE  HORSE-TRAINER'S  AND  SPORTSMAN'S  GUIDE : 

With  Additional  Considerations  on  the  Duty  of  Grooms,  on  Purchasing  Blood  Stock,  and  on  Veter- 
inary Examinatkin.    By  DIGBY  COLUNS.    Post  8vo.    et. 

XIV. 

DICTIONARY  OP  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE.    By  James 

COPLAND,  M.D.    Abridged  tnm  the  larger  work  of  the  Author,  assisted  by  J.  C.  COPLAND, 
1I.R.CJ3.    1  voU  8T0.    80*.  

London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Bow. 
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DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  LATIN  DICTIONARIES. 
A  NEW  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONABT,  for  the  Higher  Forms  ii 

FcbooK    nawd  on  the  Worfca  of  FoBCExxim  utA  Fbeckd.    With  TaUa  of  thfC  Baaaam  GftlH&dr 
Measuref,  Weigbta.  and  Money.    Mediom  8vo.    Sli. 

A  SMALLER  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONABT,  for  Junior  aasses 

abridfed  from  the  abore  work.    Square  12iiio.    7i.  td. 

A  LATIN  VOCABULARY,  arranged  according  to  Subjects  and  Etj 

motogj-;  with  a  Utlo-EDgUah  DIctkNiarj  to  Phndnw.  Ooraeliua  Nepof^  ami  Omst's  'GalBc  Wj: 
ISmo.    S«.S<I. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  LATIN  COURSE 
PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  I.    A  First  Latin  Coarse.     A  Grammar 

Deleetas,  and  Ezerdae  Book.    With  Vocabalartca.    12mo.    3i:6cL 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  U.     A  Latin  Reading  Book.     An  Inti^ 

ductton  to  Ancient  ]l7th<ilogf,  Geography.  Roman  Antiquities,  and  Hialory.     Wllb  Notia  •::<  . 
]>ictkMiai7.    lamo.    31.  •d, 

PRINCIPIA  LUTINA.  Part  ni.    Latin  Poetry.    1.  Easy  Hezametcr 

and  Pentameten^     %  Edogie  OvUiaote.     3.   Pnaody  and  Ifetrr.     4.  Flr«t  Laiin   V<:7«f  i^Jia. 
12mo.    Si.  6d. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  lY.    Latin  Prose  Composition.     Bnl^s :: 

SfntAX,  with  Ezamplci^  ExplanatioDt  of  Sjnanjms,  and  Exerdcea  on  the  STDlax.    12iiuit    3«.  c  1 

THE    STUDENT'S    LATIN   GRAMMAR,  for  the  Upper   Foubs  i: 

Schooti.    PoatSvo.    7«.6d. 

A  SMALLER  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  for  the  Middle  and  Lower  Forzni 

Abridged  ftom  the  above.    l2nio.    3t.9tL 

DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARIES. 
A  NEW  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  MYTHOLOGY,  BIOGRAPHY 

and  OEOORAPHT;  compUed  from  the  larger  I>ictionarie8,  for  the  Higher  Fonns  In  Seitoob.    M 
fftOWoodcttU.    8V0.    18«. 

A  SMALLER  CLASSICAL  DICTIONABT,  for  Junior  Classes;  con 

piled  from  the  above  work.    With  200  AVoodoota.    Crown  8vo.    7«.  Cd. 

A  SMALLEB  DICTIONART  of  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES 

for  Junior  Clnaeea ;  compiled  from  the  larger  work.    With  200  Woodcata.    Crown  »vtK    7c.  <d 

DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  GREKK  COURSE. 
INITIA  GR£CA :  an  Introduction  to  Greek ;  comprehending  Grammar. 

Pelectua,  and  Exercise  Book.    With  Vocabularies.    Bj  Dr.  WM.  SMITH.    12roo.     3s.  64.    <« 
rlan  </  *  Principia  Latino.' 

THE    STUDENT'S    GREEK   GRAMMAR,  for  the  Upper   Forms  i: 

SdioolB.    B/ Professor  CURTiUS.    Edited,  with  Notes,  bj^WM.  SMITH.  LL  D.    Pom  «vo.   U  64 

A  SMALLER  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  for  the  Middle  and  Lower  Forms 

abridged  f^m  the  above  work.    iSmo.    3$.  6<L 

A  FIRST  GREEK  COURSE ;  containing  Delectus,  Ezerdse  Book,  ui 

Tocibnlaiief.    Bj  Profcaior  CORTIUS.    12aio.    a*.  6(1. 
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BOOKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED  BY 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS. 


ETONIANA,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN;  being  Notes  of 

the  History  and  Traditions  op  Eton  College.  Reprinted  from  •Blackwood's 
Mag^ine,'  with  Additions.     Fcnp.  Svo,  price  55. 

ESSAYS  ON  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS.   From  the  'Saturday 

Review/    Fint  and  Second  Series.    Price  7s.  6cf.  each. 

PBOFESSOR  AYTOUN'S    LAYS   OF   THE   SCOTTISH 

CAVALIERS.  Illustrated  b/  J.  NOEL  PATON,  R.S.A.,  &c.  Small  Qnarto,  printed 
on  Toned  Paper,  bound  in  gilt  cloth,  21s.  Another  and  Smaller  Edition  (the 
18th),  price  7s.  Cd. 

THE  BOOK    OF  BALLADS-    Edited  by  Bon  Gaultier. 

Eighth  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations  by  Doyle,  Leecu,  and  Crowqcill.  Gilt 
edges,  post  8vo,  price  8s.  6d. 

FAUST :  A  DRAMATIC  POEM.    By  Goethe.    Translated 

into  English  Verse  by  THEODORE  MARTIN.     Post  8vo,  price  Gs. 

THE  GREAT  GOVERNING  FAMILIES  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  J.  LANGTON  SANFORD  and  MEREDITH  TOWNSEND.  Two  Volumes,  8vo., 
price  1/.  8s.  in  extra  binding,  with  riclily-gilt  cover. 

CORNELIUS    O'DOWD   UPON    MEN   AND   WOMEN, 

AND  OTHER  THINGS  IN  GENERAL.  Originally  published  in  •  Blackwood's  Mng{\. 
zine.'    2  vols,  crown  8vo,  2  Is. 

THE    NOVELS   OF   GEORGE   ELIOT.    Cheap  Edition,. 

complete  in  3  vols.,  price  6s.  each,  viz. : — Adam  Bede.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss* 
Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  and  Silas  Marner. 

CHRONICLES  OF  GARLINGFOBD.    Cheap  Edition,  viz. : 

— Saleu  Chapel.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  The  Rector,  and  The  Docior's  Family. 
Ci-own  8to,  4s.    Perpetual  Curate.    In  Vie  press, 

WORKS  OF  PROFESSOR  WILSON.   A  Cheap  Reissue  in 

12  vols.    With  Porti-aits.    At  4s.  each. 

THE  SCOT  ABROAD,  AND  THE  ANCIENT  LEAGITE 

WITH  FRANCE.  By  JOHN  HILL  BURTON,  Author  of  tlie  *  Book-Huuter.'  Two 
Vols.  Crown  Octavo,  lot, 

STUDIES  IN  ROMAN  LAW.    With  Comparative  Views 

of  the  Laws  of  France,  England,  and  Scotland.  By  LORD  MACKENZIE,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.    Second  Edition,  8vo,  12s. 


45,  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH ;   37,  PATERNOSTER  ROW, 

LONDON. 
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NEW  WORKS   FOR  BOOK  CLUBS. 


PLATO,  and  THE  OTHER  COMPANIONS  of  SOERATESl 

B7  GEORGE  6R0TE,  F.HS.    3  vols.    8to.    4S(. 

THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMES,  rendered  into  Eroun  Bun 

Yebse.    Bjr  EDWARD  EARL  OF  DSRBT.   M  SUtiom,  rmktd.   2  fdi.  8m  '^ 


SIB  JOHN  ELIOT:    a  Biography;— 1590-1632.     By  hm 

FOBSTER,  LU).    Sni  Uunmmd.    Portndte.    2t6U.    Port  8vo.    80t. 

AltOf  Now  Ready ,  by  ths  tame  Author, 
ARREST  OF  THE  FIVE  MEMBERS  BT  CHARLES  THE  FIRST.    Ftat  8ro.  Vj. 

THE  DEBATES  ON  THE  GRAND  REMONSTRANCE,  16il.    Po«t  8t».    12s. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    ESSAYS.     Cbomwell  — De  Foe  —  Steele  —  Chtbchiu- 
FooTE.    Port  8ro.     12». 

THE  WELLINGTON  SUPPLEMENTARY  DESPATCH^ 

VoLXII.    1817-1818.    8vo.    20». 

THE  GENTLEMAN'S  HOUSE ;  or,  How  to  Plan  EngM 

Rttidenoei,  from  the  Ftaaonige  to  the  pyiaoe.    Bj  ROBERT  KERR,  Aidiitect  ^i 
Views,  Plans,  and  Tabla  of  Cort.    2Md  Edition,    8ro.    2U. 

THE  GOTHIC  AECHITECTURE  OP  SPAIN:  from  Per- 
sonal ObsermtioDS  in  that  Gonntiy.  Bj  G.  E.  STREET,  F.S.A.  With  25  Fbib  tfl 
100  niustnttioDS.    Medinm  8td.    SOt. 

LIVES  OP  THE  WABRIORS  OP  THE  17th  CENTDBY. 

Bj  Lieat-Gan.  tlw  Hon.  Sir  EDWARD  OUST,  D.aL.    2  vols.    Cbmn  8to.   IGl 

LIFE  AND  TDfES  OP  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS;  ti* 

Notices  of  hkContemponries.    Bj  C.  R.  LESLIE,  R A.,  and  TOM  TAYLOB.   ?^ 
and  Illustrations.    2  toIs.    8ro.    42«. 

TRAVELS  ANDJfADYENTUBES  IN  CENTRAL  iSU, 

from  Teheran  across  the  Turkoman  Desert,  to  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Ssmajtasi  ^ 
ARMINIUS  YAMBERY.    WiUi  IllustratioDs.    8to.    21«. 
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NEW  WOEKS  FOR  BOOK  CLUBS. 


THE  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OP  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

By  Rev.  EDWARD  ROBINSON,  D.D.    With  Indcc    Poit  8to.    10».  6A 

BESEARCHES  INTO  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OP  MAN- 
KIND, and  the  DeTdopment  of  aTiUation.    B7E.B.TTLOR.  lUustratioDs.  8ro.   12«. 

THE  MODERN  STYLES  OP  ARCHITECTURE:  being 

the  eoDclndiDg  VolaiDe  of  the  '  Handbook  of  Arehiteetiiiv  of  all  AgM  and  all  Coontrici.' 
Bj  JAM£S  F£RGUSSON,  F.aS.    With  312  lUoftratiooi.    8to.    3U.  6(f. 

THE  JUDGES  OP  ENGLAND.   With  Notices  of  the  Courts 

at  Westminster,  from  the  time  of  the  Conqiiert  to  the  PreMnt  Time.    By  EDWARD 
F06S,  F^.A.    9  Tolf.    8to. 

A  NEW  HISTOBY  OP  PAINTING  IN  ITALY,  from  re- 

cent  researches,  as  well  as  personal  inspection  of  the  Works  of  Art  im  that  Countiy.    By 
J.  A.  CROWE  and  G.  B.  CAVALCASELLE.  With  70  lUustrations.   2  toIs.  8vo.  428. 

THE  SIBERLiN  OVERLAND  ROUTE,  PROM  PEKING 

TO  PETERSBURG.    By  ALEXANDER  MICHIE.    IllustnUonit.    8ro.    IBs. 

MODERN  WARPARE  AND  MODERN  ARTILLERY-  By 

CoL  MACDOUGALL.    With  PUns.    Post  8vo.    125. 

POEMS,    By  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  E.  Bulwbe  Lytton,  Bart., 

M.P.    Xew  Edition.    Post  8ro.    10$.  6d. 

THREE  MONTHS'  RESIDENCE  AT  NABLUS;  with  an 

Account  of  the  Modem  Samaritans.    By  Rer.  JOHN  MILLS.    Illustrations.    Post  Svo. 
108.  6d. 

THE    STORY  OP  LORD    BACON'S   LIPE.    By  W. 

HEPWORTH  DIXON.     Portrait  and  Vignette.     Post  Svo.    7s.  6rf. 

THE  MUSIC  OP  THE  ANCIENTS  ;   particnlariy  of  the 

Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Hebrews.    By  CARL  ENGEL.    With   100  lUostrations. 
8fo.    165, 

A  NEW   HISTORY  OP   MODERN   EUROPE;   from  the 

Taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  to  the  Close  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea— 
1453-1857.    By  THOS.  H.  DYER.    With  Copious  Index.    4  vols.    8to.    fOs. 

THE  BRITISH  ARMS  IN  NORTH  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

By  Staff-Soigeon  RENNIE.    Post  8ro.    123. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  HISTQBIES 

PUBUSHED  BY  MR.  MUERAY. 


Mrs.  Msurkham's  History  of  England,  from  the  First 

Invasion  by  the  Koraans.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  witli  100  Woodci:?. 
12mo.    45. 

Mrs.  Markham's  History  of  France,  from  the  Conquest 

by  the  Gauls  to  the  Death  of  Loui»-Philippe,    Woodcuts.     12mo» 

in. 

Mrs.  Markham's  History  of  Germany,  from  the  Invasici: 

of  the  Kingdom  by  tlie  Romans  under  ^larlus.     Woodcuts.     12ino.     €$. 

IV. 

Little  Arthur's  History  of  England.  By  Lady  Callcott 

Woodcuts.     18mo.    2«.  Cd. 

V. 

Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece.    Wood- 
cuts.   18mo.    3«.  Qd, 

TT. 

Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Rome.     Wood- 
cuts.   ISmo.    3«.  GJ. 

VII. 

Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  England.    Wood- 
cuts.   18mo.    3«.  Qd. 

VIII. 

Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Small  Book  of  Classical  Mytholo^. 

Woodcuts.    18mo.  [/«  the  Pas, 

IX. 

^sop's   Fables.    A  New  Version.     By  Rev.   Thos. 

James.    Woodcuts.    16mo.    2s.  Gd, 

X. 

The  Bible  in  the  Holy  Land :  extracted  from  Deas 

Stanlet'b  Sinai  akd  Palestine.    Woodcuts.    18mo.    2s.  Gc?. 

XI. 

Croker's  Stories  for  Children,  from  the  History  of 

ENGLAND.    Woodcuts.    IGmo.    2s,  Qd, 

XII. 

Croker's  Progressive  Geography  for  Children.  IGma 

Is.  6<l, 
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Chapman  &  Hall's  Announoements  for 

October. 


COMPLETION  OF  MR.  CHARLES  OICKENS'S  NEW  WORK. 

On  Octoim  20  wiUhejpw^Mhed  Yf^,  Il^price  lU,o/ 

OTJIt  MiTJTTJAIi  T^MElsTD, 

BY  CHARLES  DICEENS. 
WrTH  TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  MARCUS  STONE. 


KB.  AJfTHOirr  TROLLOPVa  HBW  WOSK. 

CAN   YOU   POEGIVE   HER?     By  Anthony  Teollope^ 

a  vols,  with  40  lUuBtnttooa.   231. 

THE  WORLD  BEFORE  the  DELUGE.    By  Louis  PiGunsB. 

With  35  Ideal  Landsomet  of  the  Ancient  World,  designed  hf  Riou;  and  208  Figures  of  Animab^ 
Plant*,  and  other  FoMtf  Remains,  &&    Timnslated  from  the  Foorth  FVencfa  BdtUoo.  lOeLVt. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  COMMONWEALTH  of  FLORENCE. 

From  the  Earliest  Independence  of  the  Cornmone  to  the  Fall  of  the  Republic  in  .1(31.    Bv  Thokas 
AnoLFHUS  Tboxxopb.    vols.  ni.  and  IV.    DemySTo.  [Oct.  25. 

THE   HOLY  LAND.     By  Wm,  Hbpwobth  Ddcon.     With 

lUnstrationB,  from  Original  Drawings  and  Photographs,  on  Steel  ^nd  Wood.    2  vols,  demy  8to. 
Seoond  Edition.  lOetdO. 

BYCVI  8HAXE8PBABB. 

THE  WORKS  of  SHAKESPEARE.     Edited  by  the  Rev. 

ALIXA2IDIB  Dyce.    VoL  VIL  [Oct  25. 

THE   LITERATURE   and   CURIOSITIES    of  DREAMS. 

Bj  FkAXK  Sbavibld,  ILA.    2  vols,  post  Bro,  24s. 

THE   BUSINESS   of  PLEASURE.     By   Edmund   Yates. 

a  Tols.  poat  8T0b  tu. 

EASTERN   ENGLAND.     By   Walter   Whitb.     2   Vols. 

postSro. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

KISS  AHVA  DBiniTS  HEW  HOTEL. 

THE  BROTHERS.    By  Miss  Anna  DsimT,  Author  of  <  Mis- 

tqmnDUUoo,' kc    Bott  Ivot  a  Tola.  [Shorttg. 

THE  SPANISH  MATCH.    By  William  Habbison  Ains- 

WOBIB.    3  Tola.    (The  Second  Edition  in  a  few  days.) 

STRATHMORE.    ByOuiDA.    3  Vols. 

THE  LOST  MANUSCRIPT.    By  Hkbe  Pbettao,  Author  of 

'Debit  and  Credit'    Translated  by  Mrs.  Malooui.   3  toIs. 

WON  BY  A  HEAD.    A  New  Novel  in  3  Vols,  post  8vo.    By 

ALmD  AUSTSN. 

CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  FIGCADILLT. 
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BELL    AND    DALDY,    186,    FLEET    STREET. 

THE    ALDINE    POETS. 

Me$irt,  BELL  and  DALDY  Ug  to  cumounet  that  they  have  in  the  press,  and  hope  to  pd- 
Jith  Mr%  m  the  enauing  .vMr,  m  nev  and  ihorovMu  reueed  ksm  ef  THK  ALSflSl 
EDITION  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 

It  ii  hardly  tteceteary  to  enimrge  on  the  merOt  cfa  Series  whiA  hae  been  populcr for  man, 
agemeraiwtifUmaymjfieeiomythatthepreaeniedUioniBmimerelyarepriMttfthm 
ittme, but  mat  m  mery  oaoe  the  work  has  heeu  oarefuMy/^ieed ;  md  «i  those  cotes  wkme^ee 
matter  has  been  brought  to  liaht,  it  has  been  incorporated^  and,  where  considered  necessary,  a  wm 
Life  has  been  added  It  is  hopisd  by  these  means  to  establish  the  reputation  vhick  *  The  Aidiat' 
has  so  long  enjoyed^mbeiagtAe  most  compute^  correct,  and  elegatUeditiMcftMe  Poets  exUM. 


AKENSIDFS     POETICAL 

WORKSL    with    HfliDotr    by   the    Rcr.  ▲. 
Dtck.  and  wldiUoiua  Letiei%  oareftiUj  x«. 


THOMSON'S  POEMS,  wiA 

moir  by  Or  H.  Nioolju^  •nncKatod  ^ 
OainiDiOHAK»  £iq«  FJSLA^  and  mti 
fmam,  cMtdilly  ravlaed.    a  vola,     los. 

THOMSON'S     SEASONS, 

CAOTLKOF INDOLEHC^  with 


]!»- 


•I. 


ISRJED: 

KIRKE  WHITE'S  POEMS, 

MciDotr  Inr  8tr  H.  ZftoocAfl. 
Notes.   OuttaQf  r«vln4    It. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  PORMS, 

COLLINS'S    POEMS,    with  M.-flirbytheBaT.A.I>rc..    ^ 

Memoir  tod  N«tat  bj  W.  Hot  TrafA%  Ekj.       TOUNO'S  POEMS,  witk 
^  •*  ^  tbe  Rer.  Jonr  MiXfo«i>w 

DEYDEN'S      POETICAL 

WORKS,  with  Memoir  bj  tb«  Bar.  R.  HoorjB. 
FJSUL    ftob.    2S«. 

GBAY'S    POETICAL   WOBKS. 

wHh  KoCm  and  Memoir  bj  the  Rev.  Jomr 
MirroKo.   ftt. 

JV8T  PUBUnnSD: 

COWPER'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  including  his  TiMifllAtioiia.  Edited, 

Ir, and atWItlnnal  Oufyrifht Pkca» by  Job» Bkcci, Biq^ FJBuL   StoIiu    VU, 

and  In  tht  atoond  and  more  fanpottant  ptanr ,  It  ba 
had  the  adrantaflt  of  being  anperhumiiil  by  • 
gentleman  wbo  baa  been  fat  yean  a  dlWgiwil  ted 
ada^rtngatndeotofOofwper^wTttinp..  •  .Asm 
editor  of  the  poemt.  Mr.  Broot  baa  iiTbibHai  mset. 
prataeworthy  oare  in  the  oonatkn  of  bin  text . 
while  the  notM  iUoatrattva  of  tl»  r  * 
which  DOfW  eall  Ibr  explanation  are 

Intelligent    Mr.  Bnice'a  editkm  ia  deM^r « 

tetafcelti  plaoe  among  the  standard  edtttooaorHtf 
Enrilah  gitaln/— Mofai  and  ^«enic«,Sept.ft,lsiL 
*  In  the  ^ohunea  before  na  Mr.  Broee  baa  p»> 
formed  hia  taak  of  biographer  with  the  nimart 
grace,  and  of  editor  with  the  ntmoat  caxv,  seal,  ad 
Melitj.  No  adltton  of  Oowper  equal  to  thfa  ba 
yet  been  iiiuad  tnm  the  prenc'—  iffcflnffi,Aii^ 
1%  1M5. 


With 

'The  text  of  the  poems  la  oarefMly  ootlated  with 
Ike  editlona  publlsbed  during  Cowper's  Ufe,  the 
cbaniea  an  marlced,  the  obsolete  allnslona  are 
•xplatoad  in  briar  and  pertinent  notea.  and  the  edi- 
tloo  is  the  best  edition  of  Gowper  attainable. .  .  . 
The  memoir  by  Mr.  J.  Bmce  b  entirely  re- written, 
and  Indndea  aeveral  original  letters  not  prerionsly 
pvbHafaed.  It occnplea nearly 900 peitea, .  .  .The 
editor,  the  printers,  and  the  publishers  have  eom- 
blned  to  produce  a  very  beautifbl  edition.'~M^ 


r  anythingcottld  add  to  the  wide  and 


minflifcain  i/'oMmol. 
'  il  anything  cottk 
popolaritj  of  Oowner's  poems.  It  would  ba^uoh  an 
edition  of  tbem  as  has  Just  been  laaued  by  Measrs. 
Bali  and  DaldT.  In  the  first  place,  this  new  AMIne 
Oowper  is  printed  by  Messrs.  Whittingbam  at  the 
CMswtekPiiii^aadisashsndwsaboabascanbs; 

NEAALT  READT: 

CHAUCER    6  Tols.    Eiited  by  &  Morris,  Esq. 

SPENSER.    5  vols.     Careftdly  reprinted  from  the  Edition  by  J.  P. 

Oqlubi,  Esq.,  recently  iasned. 

TO  BE  FOLLOWED  BT 

MJATTIB;  BURNS,  8  vols.;  BUTLER,  2  voK;   CHURCHILL, 

3  vols.;  COLLINS;  FALCONER;  GOLDSMITH;  MTLT02f ,  8  Tob. ;  PARNELL;  FOPE»  Sveb; 
PRIOR»avokLi  SURREY;  SWIFT, avols.;  WTATT.. 

A  limited  nusuber  will  be  issued  on  large  paper,  which  wiH  be  sold  only  us  Sets^ 
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Messrs.  BELL  &DA][^S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Nearly  readj,  in  one  splendid. 4to.  toI.,  21«.  doth  extra,  3U,  6J.  morocco, 

T  EGENDS  AND  LTEICS,    By  Adelaide  Anne  Procter,  with 

*'"'  Additions,  and  an  IntrodoctioB  by  Cbarleb  Dickens.  A  Portrait  by  Jeeos,  and  20 
lUostrations  by  W.  C.  T.  Dobton,  A.R^.,  Samuel  Palmer,  J.  Tennid,  George  Thomas, 
Lorenz  Frdhlicfa,  W.  H.  MUUts,  6.  Da  Manrier,  W.  P.  Burton,  J.  D.  Watwrn,  Charles 
Keene,  J.  M.  Ganick,  M.  £.  JBdwaxdf ,  and  T.  Morton. 

Nearly  ready,  in  one  handsome  4to.  vol, 

THE  GBEAT  WOBES  OF  RAPHAEL  SANZIO  OF  UBBINO. 

A  Series  of  Twenty  Photographs  from  the  best  EngiTivings  of  his  most  celebrated  paintinss ; 
with  the  Life  written  by  Giorgio  Vasari,  translated,  with  Notes  and  lUnstrations,  by  Mi-s. 
JoDathan  Foster ;  and  an  Appendix  containing  a  complete  list  of  the  anthenticated  works 
of  Raphael,  tnmslated  from  PassaTant's  •  Rafael  von  Urbine  und  aein  Vater,' 

Immediately,  in  2  Tola.  8to.,  240.  doth, 

THE   ODTSSET  OF  HOMES,  rendered  into  English  Blank 

Verse.    By  Georob  Mumba.vs«  M.A.  Brascnoee  College,  Oxford. 

Now  ready.  New  Edition,  in  one  thick  tdI.  8yo.,  priee  16«. 

THE  LOGIC  OF  BANSINO.    A  Familiar  Exposition  of  the 

Principles  of  Reaaoning,  and  then*  Appliestioa  to  the  Art  and  Sdence  of  Banking.  By 
the  hte  James  Wiluax  Gilbart,  ir.R.S.,  one  of  the  Direoton  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,  and  formerly  General  Manager. 

IThmformi  the  Tkurd  Vohane  of  GiBtarVB  Compleie  WorkM,'] 

Shortly,  in  1  rol.  8to., 

THE   mSTOBT  AND  FBINGIPLES  OF  BAMINO,  AHD 

BANKING  IN  IRELAND.    By  the  late  Jaxks  William  Gilbast. 
\Forming  the  FowHh  Vahme  of  Mb  OompMe  WorhJ] 

Lately  published.  Seventh  Edition,  in  2  toLb.  Sra,  price  21«. 

A  PRAGTIGAL  TREATISE  on  BAMHTa.   By  J.  W.  Oilbart. 

Shortly,  in  post  8to.,  doth, 

SHADOWS  of  the  OLD  BOOESELLEBS.    By  Ghades  Enight. 

Immediately,  in  fcap.  8^0.,  price  3s.  Sd. 

COMMON  WORDS  WITH  CUEIOUS  DEEIVATIONS.    By 

Arcudeaoon  Smith,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Erith. 
*  Immediatdy,  &up»  8roi,  St. 

7EBSES,  OLD  AND  NEW.    By  Arthur  J.  Mirnbj. 

In  the  pren^  Vol.  II.  of 

THE  DECLINE  of  the  BOMAN  BEFUBIIC.  ByOeo.  Long,M.A. 

In  the  press,  fcap.  8to. 

THE  DUBLIN  AFTERNOON  LEGTURES ;  delivered  in  the 

Theatre  of  the  Museum  of  Industry,  St.  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  1865. 
•THE  F1B8T  SBB1E8-0N  BlTOLiail  LTrKKATCrRIi;  6«. 
THE  SBOOND  SE&IES--ON  UTERATURE  aid  ART.  6t. 

NEW  VOLUMES    IN    BONN'S   LIBRARIES. 
Nearly  ready, 

FLAXMAN'SLECTUBESonSCnLFrnBE.  DliistratedLibraiy. 

Just  published, 

COLERIDGE'S  'FBIEND.'    Stoadard  Libraiy. 
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THE    GENTLEMAN'S    LIBRARY. 


DR.  WM.  SMITHES  BIBUB  DICTIONABY. 
With  mastntkns,  3  vols.  8vo.,  5/.  5f. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE :  Its  Antiquities,  Biogre- 

graphj,  Geography,  and  Nataral  History.     By  Vabious  Writebs.    Edited  by  Wx. 

SxTTU,  LL.D. 
*  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  ooald  not  iail  to  take  a  rerr  high  place  in  English  litcntare — in  its 
own  department  (he  very  highest ;  for  no  similar  work  in  our  own  or  in  any  other  bngoage  is 
for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  it.  It  has  already  a  world-wide  reputation.  The  Christiaa 
and  the  scholar  hare  here  a  treasure-hoose  on  erery  subject  connected  with  the  BiblCy  foil  to 
overflowing,  and  minnte,  eren  to  the  tithing  of  mint  and  cammin.' — Quarterig  Rgeiew, 

A  CONCISE   BIBLE  DICTIONARY  FOR  THE   TTSE   OF 

FAMILIES;  Oondensed  from  the  abore  woric.    One  Volume.  8ro.  21«.    [Om  Abr.  10. 


RAWUNSOirS  HERODOTUS. 

With  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  4  rols.  8to.,  48«. 

HERODOTUS ;  a  New  English  Version.     Edited,  with  copioos 

Notes,  embodying  the  chief  results,  historical  and  ethnographical,  which  hare  obtained  ia 
'    the  ycopfm  of  cuneiform  and  hieroglyphical  discovery.    By  Geobge  Kawlissos,  1I.A., 

Cani'ien  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
'  Worthy  to  Uke  rank  with  the  works  of  Thirlwall,  Grote,  Mure,  and  Gladstone.     The 
book  is  a  gntX  boolc.' — Qwxrdian, 

BAWLIKSOirS  AKOIENT  HISTORY. 
With  Maps  and  niastrations,  4  rols.  8vo. 

THE  FIVE  ANCIENT  MONARCHIES  OF  THE  EASTERN 

WORLD:  their  History,  Geography,  and  Antiquities.    Collected  and  illustrated  from 
Ancient  and  Modem  Sources.    By  Geobge  RAWLmaox,  M.A. 

Vols.  1,  2.  CHALDiEA  and  ASSYRIA.    8to.     16s.  each.    {Keady.) 
M     3, 4.  BABTLOK,  MEDIA,  and  PERSIA,    (/n  Prtpanikm,) 
*  A  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Western  Asia.    The  drawings  are  not  only 
most  TaloaUe  as  an  illustration  of  the  text,  but  most  faithful  representations  of  the  original 
sculptures.' — Beader, 

OROTX'B  HISTORY  OF   GREECi:. 
With  Portrait  and  Maps,  8  rols.  8ro.  112^. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.     From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 

close  of  the  Generation  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great.  By  George  Gbote,  K.R.S. 
'Mr.  Grote  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  historian  of  Greece,  unriralled,  so  far  as  we  know, 
in  the  erudition  and  genius  with  which  he  has  »vived  the  picture  of  a  distant  part^  and 
brought  home  every  part  and  feature  of  its  history  to  our  intellects  and  our  hearta.' — Timtg, 


OIBBOirS  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

With  Portrait  and  Maps,  8  vols.  8vo.,  605. 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRR 

By  Edwabd  Gibbon.    With  Notes  by  Milman  and  Guizor.    Edited,  with  addttional 
Notes,  by  Wm.  Smitu,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  the  *  Chusical  and  Latin  DictioiiarieS|'  &c. 

This  Edition  contains  the  unmuUlated  text  of  Gibbon,  with  his  Autobiography,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  veiy  careful  revikion  and  veii/ication  of  all  his  references. 

<  An  edition  that  must  for  veiy  many  years  remain  incomfarably  the  best  in  every  respect 
that  has  hitherto  appeared.  The  book  has  had  absolutely  the  best  editing  this  country  could 
affoixl.'— frxamificr.  [CbuhnvedL 
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THE   GENTLEMAN^S    LIBRARY -continued. 

LIDDELL'S  HISTOBY  OF  BOMB. 

2  vols.  8vo.»  28«. 

HISTORY  OP  ROME.    From  the  Earliest  Times  ta  the  Estab- 

lishmeDt  of  the  Empire.     With  Chapters  on  the  Historj-  of  Literature  and  Art.    Bj 
H.  G.  LiDDELL,  D.D.»  Dean  of  Chri«tchiirch. 

*  Dr.  Liddeirs  History  ia  adapted  for  those  readers  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  the  **  altered 
Aspect  whidi  Roman  history  has  assumed.'*  By  means  of  a  skilfully-arranged  stmetnre,  not 
only  the  different  periods  of  the  history,  but  their  varioas  subdiyisioos,  an  presented  as  dis- 
tinct parts,  yet  each  haring  a  relation  to  a  lai-ger  whole.' — Spectator, 

HALLAM'S  HISTOBIOAL  WORKS. 
Com]dett  in  9  vols.  Sro. 

THE  HISTORICAL  WORKS  OF  HENRY  HALLAM.— I.  His- 

tory  of  England,  3  rols. — II.  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  3  rols. — IIL  Literary 
History  of  Europe,  3  vols. 
'Mr.  Hallam's  knowledge  is  extensive,  various,  and  profound;  and  his  mind  is  equally 
distinguished  by  the  amplitude  of  its  grasp  and  delicacy  of  its  toncb.'*-J^m&ury^  Beti$w,  ^ 

Mn.MAN'S  HISTOBIOAL  WOBES. 
Complete  in  15  rols.  Svo. 

THE  HISTORICAL  WORKS  OF  HENRY  HART  MILMAN, 

D.D.,  DeJin  of  St  Paul's.    Containing— I.  History  of  the  Jews,  3  vols.— U.  History  of 
Christianity,  3  vols. — lU.  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  9  vols. 

*  Dean  Milman  brings  to  his  task  the  skill  of  a  practised  writer,  remarkable  powera  of 
expression,  of  narrative,  of  repretenution ;  a  mind  poetical,  critical,  scholarly,  and  stored 
with  the  results  of  very  wide  and  general  reading.'— fiwtfr. 


MAHOirS  HISTOBY  OF  XNaLAND. 
Complete  in  7  vols.  Svo.,  93^. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    From  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to 

the  Peace  of  VeraaUles,  1713-83.    By  Lord  MiiUOK  (Earl  Stanhopb). 

*  Lord  Mahon  has  a  very  just  judgment  of  things.  He  writes  sensibly,  dearly^  and  plea- 
santly.   His  book  has  the  vivacity  of  a  French  memoir,  without  its  insinoeritj.* — iSxandner, 

BOBEBTSON'S  CHUBCH  HISTOBY. 
2  vols.  Svo.,  38j. 

HISTORY    OF   THE    CHRISTIAN   CHURCH.      From  the 

Apostolic  Age  to  the  Conoordat  of  Worms,  a.d.  64-1 122.    By  Canon  ROBERTflOif ,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  King's  College,  London. 

*  A  text-book  for  the  student— while  the  host  of  references  with  which  the  mnthor  has 
studded  his  pages  mfl.  be  invaluable  as  a  guide  to  the  more  advanced  inqnirer.' — Saturdajf 
Jleview,  __^ 

J>TBB*S  HODXBH  XUBOPE. 
With  copious  Index,  4  vols.  Svo.,  60s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE.     From  the  Taking 

of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  to  the  Close  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea,  1453-1857. 
By  Tuos.  H.  Dver. 
The  design  of  this  work  is  to  supply  those  u>ho  have  not  leisure  for  deeper  and  lengthier 
historical  researches  with  a  general  idea  of  the  chief  events  of  Modem  European  History, 

*  Mr.  Dyer  has  arranged  and  proportioned  his  narrative  admirably  well ;  it  is  really  of 
Kurope  thnt  he  tells  the  nnodem  historv.  His  style  is  clear  and  close,  the  references  in  the 
notes  set  readers  upon  the  right  track  for  pursuing  the  study  of  any  period ;  and  the  wofk 
has  a  thoroughly  good  general  index.' — Examiner, 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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CHOICE  EDITIONS. 


iBlRCROMBIB  ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWBBS.    Fcmp- 8va.  QkU 
ABERCROMBIE  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  THE  MORAL  FEELKGS. 

Faip.  8T0.    4«. 

LORD  BYRON^  COMPLETE  WORKS.    Pwrtrait    Post  8ve.     6«. 
SPECIMENS  OF  THE  TABLE-TALK  of  SAMUEL  TAYLOR  CX)LERIDGK 

Portrait.    Foftp.8To.6t. 

HEBERTS  POETICAL  WORKS.    Pdrtnit    Ft»p.  8vo.    7«.  ed. 

LIFE  OF  THE  POET  CRABBB.    By  Hi«  SON.    Portnut.    FcajJt  8va.    3«. 

SIB    HUMPHRY    DAVY'S    CONSOLATIONS  IN  TRAVEL.      Woodcate. 
Fbipw8fQ.    Ct. 

SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY'S  SALMONIA;  ob,  Days  of  Flt-Fmhing.     Wood- 

cnta.    Fcap.  8to.    et. 

DIXON'S  STORY  OP  LORD  BACON'S  LIFE.   Portndt   Foh>.  Sto.    7a,  6i 
LORD  HOUGHTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    Fcap.  8vo.    6«.  6dL 
HANDBOOK  OF  FAMILUR  QUOTATIONa  Chiefly  fiiom  Ei^lish  Audioes. 

JESSE'S  GLEANINGS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Woodcuts.  Fcap.8vo.  U 
LIVINGSTONE'S    STORY   OP   HIS   TRAVELS   IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

Woodcats.    FottSTo^    U. 

LAYARD'S  POPULAR  ACCOUNT  OP  NINEVEH.    Woodcuts.    Post  Svo. 
ft*. 

LOCKHARrS  ANCIENT  SPANISH  BALLADS.    Pbst  8m    2».  «. 
NAPIER'S  ENGLISH  BATTLES  AND  SIEGES  OF  THE  PENINSULA 

Fbrtnit   FotiSra    10i.6ii 

PHILOSOPHY   IN   SPORT   MADE   SCIENCE   IN   EARNEST.     By  Dt 

PA&1&   WoodootL    FteiSTo.    7f.i(L 

SOUTHEY'S  BOOK  OF  THE  CHURCH.    Post  8vo.    7«.  Bd. 

SMILES^  SELF  HELP;  with  Illustbatioot  of  Chabactbb  akd  CoxductJ 
FostSTo.  et. 

SMILES'  INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY;  A  Companion  Volume  to  *  Self  Help.' 
PostSyo.    6f. 

SMILES'    STORY    OP    THE    LIVES    OF    GEORGE    AND     ROBERT 

STEPHENSON.    Woodcati.    FMtSya    U, 

SMILES'   LIVES   OF   BRINDLEY   AND    THE    EARLY   ENGINEERS. 

P0it8To.ei; 

WILKINSON'S  POPULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS. 

Wooicoti;   atvlii    PofiSvo.    Ui; 
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BLACKIE  AND  SON'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Btadent's  'Er^gHftii  Dictionary,  Ettmolo6ical»  Froskxjnging, 

aod  Explanatory.     Prepared  specially  for  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  AdTanoed  Schools. 

By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL«D.    With  about  300  Engravingg  on  Wood.    Imperial  16mo. 

826  pp.,  cloth,  lOff.  6d, ;  half-moroceo,  13«.  {Just  puhlisML 

•TblM  exoeOent  woric  rappUcs  a  waat  which  has  long  been  ftit  bj  teachers  and  popils  In  oar  Col- 
leges and  Advanced  Schools,  of  a  good  Etymological  and  EzpUoatoxy  EngUsli  DIetioiiBry  of  a  mode- 
nto  lias  end  price.'— iYsM. 

The   Comprehensive   English   Dictionary,    Exflanatokt,   Pbo- 

iRmKCxno,  and  Ettvologkul.  By  JOHN  OGILVIE;  LL.D.  The  Proaimciation 
adapted  to  the  best  modem  wage,  by  RICHARD  CULL,  F.S.A.  Above  800  EngFavings 
on  Wood.    Lai|^  8to..  doth,  25s. 

'  We  do  not  besitata  to  reoommend  this  DictionaTT  as,  next  to  the  mora  oostlj'and  cambnma 
••  Imperial,"  the  veiy  best  that  hMiyot  been  compiled.'--£ofi'     ~    ' 


The  Imperial  Dictionary,  English,  Technolooigal,  and  Scientific. 

Adapted  to  the  P^:esent State  of  Literatare,  Sdence,  and  Art;  and  coataining  an  exteosiTV 
coDection  of  Words,  Terms,  aod  Phrases,  not  included  in  previous  English  Dictionaries. 
By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D.  lUustnted  by  above  2500  Engravings  on  Wood.  2  large 
volomes,  imperial  8vo.,  doth,  4/. 

'Dr.  Ogavie  has  not  only  prodnoed  the  best  English  Dlctkaarj  that  exists  but.  so  to  as  the  aotoia 
state  of  knowlodgs  pennitted,  has  made  some  approach  toward  perfection.*— ilrttiA  Quarterljf  Bee 

The  Imperial  Bible-Dictionary,  Historical,  Biographical,  Gkogba^ 

PHICAL,  and  Doctrinal.  By  the  Rev.  PATRICK  FAIRBAIRN,  D.D.,  assisted  by 
nnmeroos  Contribotors.  Illastnled  by  nmny  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  and  SteeL 
In  2  vols,  imperial  8vo.    Now  ready,  Vol.  I.,  price  34^.  doth. 

*  Dr.  mrfaalm'B  Dictiooary  Is  the  best  with  which  we  are  acquainted.'— Cftiirdtoioi. 

The  Imperial  Oaaetteer;    A  General  Dictionart  of  Geographti 

Physical,  Political,  Statisticsl,  and  Descriptive.  Edited  by  W.  G.  BLACKIE,  Ph.D., 
F.&G.S.  Illustrated  by  nearly  750  Engravings  on  Wood,  Vlewa,  Costumes,  Maps, 
Plans,  &c.     2  large  Vols,  imperial  8vo.,  cloth,  4/.  6«. 

*  Thia  excellent  book  of  veiBVBnoe.  ...  All  the  artidai  we  have  exaasiacd,  whether  long  or  short, 
exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  oorrectness  In  minute  detail  than  we  shonld  have  thought  pcacticable  In 
so  oomBireoenslve  a  waikZ—Aihenaum, 

The  Imperial  Atlaa  ot  Modem  Oeography ;  A  Series  of  above 

One  Hundred  carefully  Coloured  Maps.  Compiled  from  the  moat  authentic  sources, 
under  the  supervision  of  W.  G.  BLACKIE,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.  With  an  Index,  contain- 
ing References  to  nearly  120,000  places.    Imperial  4to.,  half-morocco,  gilt  edges,  5/.  5^ 

•This  exoenent  Atlas.'— Sslaivbisf  Bewiem. 

'  Beyond  oompaxlaon  the  best  coUeciioa  of  Uspa  which  has  yet  been  mads.'— Jfcnriiv  MienML 

The  Compreheimive  History  of  England,  Civil  and  Military, 

Relioious,  Intellectual,  and  Social.  By  CHARLES  MACFARLANE  and  the  Rev. 
THOMAS  THOMSON.  Ahova  1100  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Stefel  —  Antiquitic8» 
Views,  Costumes,  Portraits,  Maps,  Plans,  Iw.  &c.    4  Vols,  large  8vo.,  doth,  4/. 

*By  fiu'  the  most  beantlfti],  cheep,  and  reallj  •* comprehensive "  hlstoiyof  the  nation  whicfa  has 
ever  jei  appeared.'— JMn  BuU, 

A  Comprehensive  History  of  Ixxdisk,  Civil,  Uilitaet,  and  Social, 

from  the  first  landing  of  the  English  to  the  Suppression  of  the  Sepoy  Revolt.  By  HENRY 
BEVERIDGE.  Above  500  Engravings— Views,  Costumes,  PortraiU,  Maps,  Plans  of 
Battks,  &&  &c    3  Vols.  lug»  8vo.  doth,  3(.  3c 

*  These  three  lavishly  iUustrated  volumes  range  over  the  entire  known  history  of  India.  They  are 
certainly  oomprehensiTe,  and  deserve  to  be  popular.'— Jtfcewaiun. 


London :  BLACKIE  and'  SON,  44,  Paternoster  Bow. 
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Kew  and  cheaper  Edition,  price  69., 

MEMOIR  of  BISHOP  MACKENZIE.    By  the  Dean 

OF  ELY.    With  Mnps  and  Illustrations,  and  an  engrared  Portrait  from  a  Painting  hj 


[Now  ready, 

donr  and  enduTloir  finnncas  of  parpo9ew*and  gnided 
by  an  innata  lanlly  and  Intctrltj  that  abnmk  froa 
the  fiftlntest  touch  of  wnng,  ooold  not  &a  to  exdte 
the  admiration  of  the  meet  woridly-minded.  Cba* 
Mcrated  u  thrae  qualiUe*  were  to  the  senke  of 
relkkm,  and  wanned  by  a  glowing  leal  that  bad 
nothing  common  with  ftmatldam,  tbej  aaaaBe 
aomethlng  like  heroic  proportions.  Nor  axe  the 
batUea  he  fonghi.  the  vicUirioi  he  won.  the  sacri- 
fices he  made  for  the  great  olject  to  whfah  te 
devoted  his  life,  and  the  eolferinss  be  eodond, 
unworthy  of  a  record  aaxngst  the  achlevoBeats  «C 
England's  illnstrlons  aons.'-'Aaay  ydet. 

'And  Charles  MadEenxie  going  Ibrtb  aa  a  nis- 
slonaiy,  leaving  the  most  advanced  oo^osta  of 
dviUsatJon  to  live  amongst  remote  eavagoa.  bdnos 
home  the  oU  heroism  of  mlssionaiy  Ue  wn 
uirasoal  closeoess  to  the  coltivated  fia^isb  nted. 
Many  of  ns  have  known  him  at  Cambrldse  In  the 
very  foremost  rank  of  students  and  coUegs  teachoi^ 
from  which  be  stepped  oat  deliberately  to  do  the 
work  to  which  he  believed  his  Master  waa  caUtag 
him  in  the  wUds  of  AMca.  And  there  ia  a  mlz- 
tore  of  pride  and  regret  in  following  htm  akag 
every  step  of  his  sincere  and  blameleis  Hfe.  tarn. 
the  familiar  hannts  of  academical  study  and  eeafe- 
Ip  to  his  lonely  grave  on  the  SUii.'— 


G.  RICHMOKD. 

*No  one  can  rise  ftom  his  narrative  without 
feeling  something  of  the  strong  pemnal  alTectton 
and  trust  which  the  Bishop's  living  presnioe  seems 
alwayn  to  have  insplitd,  or  without  feellng^if  he 
has  previously  been  disposed  to  pass  a  severe 
Judgment  on  some  of  the  Btsbon's  acts— that  he 
may  have  been  in  danger  of  Jodpng  without  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  drcumstanoes  most  novel  and 
peiplexed,  and  of  a  character  at  once  most  noble 
and  most  gentle.'— (Tuordian. 

*  Dean  Goodwin  has  adonirably  executed  his  tadc ; 
he  has  given  us  the  veiy  man  hbnself,  ever  so 
marvollously  serene,  and  withal  ao  marveliooalv 
busy— «iia«tler  in  mode,  fortikr  tn  re.  Yet  this 
memoir  is  no  blhid  panegyric,  and  fUlfaigs  and 
mistakes  In  the  career  of  its  subject  are  honestly 
noted.  What  Dean  Ooodwta  aays»  for  instsnoe,  of 
the  course  which  Msckensie  took  in  deaUi^  wiih 
the  AJawa  slave^leAters  is  thoroughly  ImpartiaL'— 
CoUmial  CJUfudk  Ckronide. 

*In  every  respect,  and  to  eveiy  class  of  readers, 
here  is  a  memoir  to  be  commended.'— itttencRiM. 

*Tb«  stoiy  of  a  good  man's  Ufe  Is  the  noblest  of 
all  leeions,  and  this  is  the  sut^Ject  of  the  volume 
before  us.  In  any  calttng  Cbartec  Frederick  Mao- 
kenxle  would  have  been  diaUngnisbcd  for  his  fine 
natural  qualities.  His  checrftihiess,  gentleness  and 
simpUdty,  supporled  as  they  were  hj  manly  can- 

MISSION   LIFE   AMONG    THE    ZULUS:   being 

EXTRACTS  fnm  the  JOURNAL  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  MRS.  ROBERTSON. 
With  a  Memoir.  [/»  the  Prmt. 

WORDS  of  COMFORT  for  the  SICE  and  WEABT. 

By  JOHN  MORRIS.  IKearly  rwd§. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY  of  GLASTON- 

BURY  ABBEY.  Bjr  R.  WILLIS,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Jacksonian  Professor.  With  lUoa- 
trations.  \Pnparmg, 

KENT'S  COMMENTARY  on  INTERNATIONAL 

LAW.    £ditedb7J.T.AB0T,I.L.D.,  BegiufProreaorofLsws.  {IntUPrtu. 

VERSES    AND    TRANSLATIONS.     By  C.  S.  C. 

Thiri  Edition,  lerised.    Fcap.  8to.     Price  55.  [Nom  raody. 

*  We  were  surprised  by  the  little  book  into  lani^ter,  and  charmed  by  its  whlmstcal  gmos  or  potesye 
suggestions,  now  and  then  running  into  lines  hardly  soxpassed  in  their  way  since  the  daja  of  Thanas 
Hood.'— £saai<Ner, 

THE  AULULARIA   OF  PLAUTUS.     With  Notes 

Critical  and  Ezegetical,  and  au  Introduction  on  the  Plaotian  Metres  and  Prosodj.  Bf 
Dr.  WM.  WAGNER.  [/»  the  Frea. 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  SOLID  GEOME- 
TRY.   By  W.  S.  ALDIS^  M.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    8vo.  {Reaiy. 

ELEMENTARY    TREATISE    ON   ASTRONOMY. 

For  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  and  for  Students  prepaiing  for  the  Three  DajS" 
Examinations  in  the  Senate  House.  By  P.  T.  MAIN,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  St,  John's  CbOcge, 
Cambridge.  [Nearly  ready, 
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ELEMENTARY    GEOMETRICAL    CONIC    Sec- 
tions.   By  W.  H.  BESANT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,    [/n  the  Press. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  on  ARCH-ffiO- 

LOGY,  delivered  l)efore  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  CHURCHILL  BABINGTOX, 
B.D.,  F.L^.,  Disuey  Professor  of  Archaeology,  Senior  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College. 
8vo.  cloth.     35. 

*  As  a  general  guide  to  the  subject  It  stands  alone  in  oar  literatore.'— Cftrutfan  RtmemXnunoar,  Oct  lb65. 

EXPLORATIO  PHILOSOPHICA:  Rough  Notes  on 

Modern  Intellectual  Science.  Part  I.  By  JOHN  GROTE,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    8vo.    95. 

A  COMMENTARY  on  the  GOSPEL  of  S.  LUKE. 

Intended  for  the  English  reader,  and  adapted  either  for  domestic  or  private  use.  By  the 
Very  Her.  HARVEV  GOODWIN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely.  down  8vo.  9«.  Lately  pub- 
lished. S.  MATTHEW,  129.    S.  MARK,  Is,  6d, 

THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.     By  H.  Ewald. 

Translated  and  Edited  by  OCTAVIUS  GLOVER,  B.D.,  Fdlow  of  Emmaunel  CoUege, 
Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.    9s, 

*  If  any  author  writes  lovingly  and  reverentially  of  our  Lord,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  i>roflt  by  what  Is 
good  in  htm,  and  to  avoid  his  errors.  That  bigotry  which  closes  its  eyes  and  cars  against  all  that  can  be 
advanced  to  modify  or  alter  cherished  opinions,  id^  after  all,  a  less  safe  state  of  mind  than  that  which 
calmly  considers  what  con  be  advanced  by  others.  To  tbuee  then  who  are  not  able  to  roalte  themselves 
acouainted  with  Ewald's  writings  In  Qcrmao.  this  translation  of  the  mobt  Impurtaut  of  them  ougiit  to  bo 
welcome.'— C'lmcoi  Journal. 

FURIOSO;  or,  Passages  from  the  Life  of  Ludwig 

VON  BEETHOVEN.    From  the  Gei-man.    Crown  8vo.     Ss. 

'This  Is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  great  musician,  f^imishlng*  details  of  bis 
boyhood,  which  was  very  superficially  treated  by  Spindler.    The  book  is  rich  too  in  picturps  of  the  olden 


time,  gives  us  plcapant  glimpses  of  bygone  manners,  and  furnishes  an  Interesting  account  of  Beethoven's 

introduction  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  11.  and  Haydn.    It*      •••••••  

genius  of  Ludwig  von  Beethoven.'— JV^oCex  and  Queries. 


Introduction  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  11.  and  Haydn.    It  is  a  book  which  must  interest  all  who  admire  tho 


Now  ready,  Sixth  Edition,  price  7$,  Qd,, 

ARUNDINES   CAMI   SIVE   MUSARUM    CANTA- 

BIUGIENSIUM  LUSDS  CANORI.    Collegit  atque  edidit  HENRICUS  DRURY,  A.M. 
Editio  Sexta.    Cura  HENKICI  JOHANNIS  HODGSON,  A.M. 

DEIGHTON.  BELL  &  CO..  CAMBRIDGE.      LONDON,  LONGMAN.  GREEN  &  CO. 

NEW  WORK    BY  THE   REV.    OR.    HOLDEN. 

Pott  6vo.,  10«.  6(f. 

FOLIA  SILVUL^ :  being  Select  Translations  of 

Passages  from  the  English  Poets  by  various  eminent  SchoUi-s.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  HOLDEN, 

H«ul  Master  of  Ipswich  School,  and  formerly  Fellow  and  Ckissical  Lecturer  of  Tiinity 

College,  Cambridge. 

*  It  will  roudi  surprise  us  If  the  common  verdict  of  scholars  does  not  rank  the  "  Folia  SIIvuIsb"  as  higlt 

as.  if  not  above,  the  •*  Amndines  Gami,"  the  "  Authologia  Oxonlensis."  and  the  *  Sabrinse  Corolla."    If,  as 

is  not  unlikely,  it  is  by  some  considered  to  eclipse  these,  the  chief  credit  wlil  be  due  to  Dr.  Hubert  Holden. 

not  less  for  the  industry,  taste,  and  discrimination  which  he  has  shown  as  an  editor,  than  for  the  pns 

eminent  excellence  of  his  contributions  as  a  translator/— iScOicrdajf  RtvUWt  July  22, 1M5. 

Gambridge :  DEIGHTON,  BELL,  &  CO.  London :  BELL  &  DALDY. 

Now  ready  at  all  Libraries,  the  English  Edition  of 

THE  JOURNAL  of  EUGENIE  DE  GUEKIN.    One  Volume. 

A     7*.  6<f. 

'  It  Is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  Impression  made  in  France  by  this  book  that  it  has  gone  thro^igh  ten 
editions  in  less  than  two  years.  We  have  never  read  a  more  touching  record  of  devoted  piety,  »tetoriy 
aifection,  and  love  strong  as  death.  Her  Journal  Is  the  outpouring  of  on»  of  the  purest  and  most  saintly 
minds  that  ever  existed  upon  earth.'— rhe  Edinhurgk  Review. 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO.,  StaUonere*  Hall  Court. 
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*  Mr.  HuBRA.T*8  §xotBmi  midwtform  «Brfet*— EsraLZBH  Cmmcaxur. 

*  The  Student's  Manuali  an  the  cheapest  edacUiooal  bo<^  in  eziitenGe/ — ^Exajokes. 
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X.  '^m^s  ^kWs  P^mrnak 


FOR  ADVANCED    SCHOLARS. 


•  This  series  of  ^SruDurn*  Majkujom,"  edUied  lor  the  most  port  hj  Dk.  Wx.  Sktcv, 
ponesB  serenl  distinoUre  featorcs  which  render  them  Biog;alari7  raluahle  as  educatiooal 
worics.  While  there  b  an  utter  afasenoe  of  fiippancj  in  them»  there  is  thoi^t  in  every  page* 
which  csnnot  iail  to  excite  thought  in  those  who  stadr  them,  and  we  are  glad  of  an  oppor^ 
tonity  of  directing  the  attention  of  aoch  teachers  as'  are  not  fioniliar  with  liMm  to  tkem 
odmxriAle  Bchoot^ooh,* — The  Mutevm^ 

I.— ENGLAXn). 

THE  STUDENT'S  HUME ;  a  Histobt  of  Ehglaivd,  fbom 
THE  Eabldsst  Times.  B7  DAVID  HUME.  Corrected  end  ooDtinoed  to  1858. 
Woodcuts.    Post  8ro.    7s.  6<i. 

'This  HisUnrj  is  certainly  well  done.  In  the  form  of^otes  and  Illastrationa»  manj' 
important  sabjects*  oonstatntional«  legal,  or  social,  are  treated ;  and  tlw  autmaities  of  tlK 
period  are  mentioned  at  its  dose.' — ^edator^ 

n.— FRANCS. 

THE  STUDENTS  HISTOET  OF  FRANCK  Fbom  the 
Eabuest  Times  to  the  Establibbment  of  the  Seoond  Empire,  1852.  Bt 
W.  H.  PEAI^N,  M.A.    Woodcats.    PostSvo.    7a.  6(f. 

'There  was  no  greater  litersry  want  than  a  really  good  English  History  of  Frsnoe,  wUdi  k 
now  soppUed  by  Uie  worlc  before  ns.  The  matter  is  well  selected  aad  well  oondeaaad;  and 
the  style  is  clear  and  forcible.* — Qardener^s  Chronicle, 


THE 
A    ea 


IIL— OBEKCB. 
STUDENTS   mSTORT   OF   GREECE.     From  the 

Eabliest  Times  to  the  Romak  Cosquest.    By  WM.  SMITH,  IXJX    W^oodcnts. 
Post  8to.    7s.  ed, 

'  Written  on  an  eioellent  plan,  and  earried  out  hi  a  carelul  and  sobolailike  manner.  The 
great  distiactiTe  feature,  however,  is  the  History  of  Literature  and  Art.  2%ti  gioes  it  a 
decided  adotaUage  ooer  affpretfimu  werks'^^Mkeitawn, 

IV.— ROMEi-^l)  The  BepMie. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OP  ROME.  From  thk 
Easliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  B7  DEAN  LIDD£LL. 
Woodcuts.    Poet  8vo.    7s.  6(1. 

'  We  should  commend  this  History  to  the  youthful  student  as  the  one  which  will  oonvey  the 
latest  views  and  most  extensive  information.  Our  opinion  is,  that  there  is  no  other  work 
whidi  so  aUy  supplies  a  **  History  of  Rome  **  suited  to  the  present  day.'— ^iodbeoodL 

(2)  The  Empire, 

THE  STUDENT'S  GIBBON ;  an  Epitome  of  thb  Histobt 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  EDWARD  GIBBOIT. 
Woodcuts.    Post8To.    7s.  6d. 

*  Dr.  Wm.  Smith  has  prewrved  the  main  features  of  the  great  historian's  work*  the  ^lief 
slterstions  being  the  omission  of  offensive  antichristiaQ  sneen,  and  the  inoorpoTation  of  import- 
ant notes  in  the  body  of  the  teitJ^Quardian,  Idmtmucd. 
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V.--LANOUAOB  AMD  LITEBATURE. 
q^HE   STUDENTS  MANUAL  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 

-L     GUAGE.     Bj  GEORGE  P.  MARSH.    Edited,  with  addition^  Chapters  and  Kotei. 
Post  8vo.    7«.  ScL 

*  Dr.  Smith  has  added  two  chiqpten,  eontaining  a  oompaet  yet  distinct  sommaiy  of  what  ta 
to  he  foand  in  the  hest  writers  on  the  English  hugaage ;  and  has  produoed  a  manual  of  great 


■PS 


STUDENTS  MANUAL  OP  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By  T.  B.  SHAW,  M.A.    Edited,  with  Notes  and  IllastntioDS.    Post  8to.    7«.  6(f . 

*  Mr.  Shaw  haa  sapplied  i,  desideiatiim  in  English  literatore.  His  book  contains  a  brief  hot 
aatis&ctorj  sketch  of  all  the  great  English  writers,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
day.    On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  be  a  fair  and  imparttal  summary.'— fn^/teA  Beview, 

THE   STUDENT'S   SPECIMENS  OF  LITERATURE.     Se- 
lected fiom  the  chief  ENCusHWRiTERa   By  THOMAS  B.S&AW,M.A«  Sdited, 

with  Additions.    PostSTO.    7a.  6tf. 

*  This  selection  is  admirably  accomplished,  and  presents  ns  with  the  means  of  tracing  the 
history  of  oar  literatoxe  in  the  most  agreeable  manner.  No  one  need  erer  be  at  a  less  for  a 
companion  on  an  idle  day,  if  he  haa  anch  a  book  aa  this  on  his  ahelTe8.'-^oA»  Butt, 


VI.— GRAXMARS. 

THE    STUDENTS    GREEK    GRAMMAR     By  Pbofbbsob 
CURTIUS.    Txanskteinnder  the  SevuioQ  of  the  Author.    Post  8vo.    7a,  ed. 

*  There  is  no  Greek  Grammar  in  existence  which  in  so  small  a  compass  contains  so  much 
raluable  and  snggestiTe  information,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  ere  long  be  adopted  as  the 
standaixl  Greek  Urammar  in  this  country — a  position  which  it  holds  in  most  of  the  schools  in 
continental  Europe.* — The  MtaewoK 

THE  STUDENT'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D. 

•L     Post  8to.    7«.  6d. 

^  This  Grammar  is  intended  to  opcnpy  an  intermediate  position  between  the  kige  treatises  of 
Zampt  and  Madrig,  ai^  the  numerous  dementaiy  school  Gnmmars.  There  are  rery  few 
students  who  will  require  more  inibnnation  than  is  here  supplied  by  skilful  arrangement,  in 
a  oonyenient  size  and  fonn  for  practical  use.    The  editor's  good  sense  is  risihle  throoghout.' — 

VIL— OEOaBAPHY. 
THE  STUDENTS  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

JL     By  REV.  W.  L.  BEVAN,  M.A.    Woodcuts.    PortSro.    7«.  6<f. 

« A  valuable  addition  to  our  geographical  works.  It  contains  the  newest  and  most  zeBable 
information  deriyed  from  the  researches  of  modem  tnTellers.  Ko  better  text-book  can  be 
placed  in' the  hands  of  scholars,'— /ouma/  of  Education, 


JOHN  HUBEAT,  ALBEMARLE  STBEET. 
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WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS. 


THE    BOOK    OF    THE    FARM.      By    HENBY 

Stkpheks,  F.R.S.E.  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  with  Engrayings.  Price  31,  hM-honnA, 
*Tbe  belt  pnctk«l  book  I  bare  erer  met  witb.'— iY^oatr  Joluutmu 

THE    BOOK   OF    FARM    BUILDINGS:    THEIR 

Abqanqembnt  and  CoNSTEUci'ios.  By  Henry  Stbpiikss,  F.R.S.E.,  Author 
of  the  *  Book  of  the  Farm,'  &c  ;  and  K.  S.  Burn,  Eoginecr.  Royal  Octavo^ 
pp.  562.    Illustrated  with  1045  Eugraviugs.    Ualf-bouud,  IZ.  Us.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND 

MACHINES.  By  Jambs  Slight  and  R.  S.  Bubx.  Edited  by  Hexbt 
Stephens,  F.R.S.E.  Royal  8vo,  with  876  Engravmgs.  Price  2L  2s.  half- 
bound. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  GARDEN.  By  CHARLES 

M*Ikto8H.  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  with  1055  Engravingn.  Price  41,  7s,  6<i.  half- 
bound.  Each  vol.  sold  separatfly,  viz. :— VoL  I.  Abchitectijbal  and 
Ornamental,  price  21. 10«.    Vol.  II.  Practical  Gardkninq,  price  IL  17s,  6d. 

THE   FORESTER.     By  JAMES  BROWN,  Wood- 

Manager  to  the  Earl  of  Seafield.  Third  Edition,  gn«tly  enUr^ied.  Royal 
Octavo,  with  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.     Price  IL  10s.  half-bound. 

*  The  moit  vatdol  guide  to  good  arboriculture  in  the  EngUtb  UxtgOAgtJ'^LindUy't  Gardemen^CkrvtUde. 

FARM  ACCOUNTS:  — A  PRACTICAL  SYSTEM 

OF  Farm  Book-Keepino  ;  being  that  recommended  in  the  *  Book  of  the 
Farm '  by  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E.  Royal  8vo,  price  2«.  Bd.  Abo,  Seven* 
Folio  Account- Books,  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  System.  Price  'Sis. 

*  We  have  no  licsitation  iii  nying,  that  of  the  nuny  systems  of  keeping  Form  Accounts  which  are  ia 
vogue,  there  ia  not  one  wtiich  will  bear  oompariioQ  with  thin'— Jdfs  Mtttvngtr, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVA- 

TiON  or  TUB  Grape  Vine.  By  William  Thomson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Dalkeith  Park,  Scotland.    Third  Edition,  5#. 

*  As  the  aaUK>r  is  one  of  the  very  best  grape-growers  of  the  day,  this  book  may  be  stated  as  bering 
the  key  to  his  sucoessful  practice,  and  as  such  we  can  with  confidence  recommend  tt  as  indispeoeabio  ta 
all  who  wish  to  excel  In  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.'— rA«  PlonH  omd  Pomohgiit 

STABLE    ECONOMY:   A  TREATISE   ON  THE 

Management  of  Horses.    By  John  Stewart,  Y.S.    Seventh  Edition,  6s.  Gd. 

*  Will  always  maintain  its  position  as  a  standard  work  upon  the  management  of  horses.'— Jtfioiifc  Lame 

A  MANUAL  OF    PRACTICAL  DRAINING.     By 

Henry  Stephens,  F.U.S.E.,  Author  of  the  *  Book  of  the  Farm/  Third 
Edition,  8vo,  58. 

A  CATECHISM  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE. 

By  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  the  *  Book  of  the  Farm,'  &&  la 
crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  Is. 

PROFESSOR  JOHNSTON'S  WORKS  :- 

The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.    Two  vols.    With  numerous  Engravings. 

lis.  ed. 
Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.    STih  Edit.    Is. 
Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.    8th  Edit.    6s.  Cd. 
Instbuctions  for  the  Analysis  of  Soils.    4th  Edit    2s. 
Experimektal  Agriculture.    8s. 
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^tbxtaltb  bg  permission  to  per  Pajtstj* 

EDITION  FOR  1865. 

KEITH  JOHNSTON'S 

HOXAL       ATLAS 

OF 

MODERN    GEOGRAPHY, 

In  a  Stries  of  entirely  Original  and  Authentic  Map*.  With  a  complete  Index  of  ea^jr  reference 
lo  each  Map,  coropriMing  nearly  150,000  IMaces  contained  in  this  Atlas.  Imperial  folio,  half- 
bonnd  in  russia  or  morocco,  5/.  15#.  6d, 


<  No  one  ora  look  (hroogh  Mr.  Keith  Johnston's 
new  Atlas  without  seeing  that  it  Is  the  best  which 
has  ever  been  published  In  this  oouutry.'— r»Ni««. 

'Of  the  many  noble  atlases  prepared  by  Mr. 
Johnston  and  published  by  Me^ars.  Blsckwood  and 
Sons,  this  Royal  Atlas  will  be  the  most  usenil  to 
the  public,  and  wUI  desenre  to  be  the  most  popa- 

•We  know  no  series  of  maps  which  we  osn  more 
warmly  reoomraend.  The  accnrsry,  wherever  we 
have  attempted  to  put  it  to  the  test.  Is  really 
astonbhUig.'— StUMrdoy  JZevtear. 

'The culmination  of  all  attempU  to  depict  the 
Sko  of  the  world  appears  In  the  Royal  Atlas, 
thsn  which  It  Is  impoeeible  to  conceive  anything 
more  per(iect.'— Jfomifiy  JHoaid, 


*  This  Is,  beyond  question,  the  moit  splendid  and 
luxurious,  as  well  as  the  most  useful  and  complete, 
of  all  t-xbtlng  atlases/— ^Kordian. 

'There  has  not,  we  believe,  been  produced  for 
general  public  use  a  body  of  map*  equal  In  beauty 
and  complelenesa  to  the  Royal  Atlas  just  issued  by 
Mr.  A.  iC.  Johnston.*— ABomitier. 

*  An  ahnost  dally  reference  to,  and  oomparlsoa 
of  It  with  others,  since  the  pub'ication  of  the  firat 
part  some  two  years  ago  until  now,  enables  ns  to 
aay.  without  the  slightest  he<auaon,  that  this  Uby 
for  the  most  complete  and  authenUc  atlas  that  hsa 
yet  been  Issued.'— j^wennaii. 

'  Beyond  doubt  the  greatest  geographical  «ork  of 
our  time.'— ifaseioa. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Works  on  the  Natural  Frinoiples  of  Beauty  in  Form  and  Golonr. 

By  D.  R.  HAY,  F.R.S.E. 


THE    LAWS    OP  HARMONIOUS   COLOURING.    6th  Edition. 
7tf.Cd. 

THE  NATURAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  ANALOGY  OP  THE  HAR- 

MONYOFFORM.   U$. 

PROPORTION ;  or,  The  Gtsometric  Principle  of  Beauty  Analysed.  25*. 
AN  ESSAY  ON  ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN,  in  which  its  true  Prin- 

dples  are  developed.    4S«. 

THE    PRINCIPLES    OP    BEAUTY    IN    COLOURING 

SYSTEMATIZBD.    Us. 

A   NOMENCLATURE    OP  COLOURS,  containing  200  Examples. 

Second  Edition.    63f. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  SYMMETRICAL  BEAUTY.    6s. 

ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  THOSE  PROPORTIONS    BY  WHICH 

THE  HUMAN  HEAD  AND  COUNTENANCE.  AS  REPRESENTED  IN  ANCIENT  GREEK 
ART,  ARE  DlsrnNOUISUKI)  FitOM  THOSE  OF  ORDINARY  NATURE.    36«. 

THE    GEOMETRIC    BEAUTY    OF    THE    HUMAN    FIGURE 

DEFINED,  &c    30s. 

THE  NATURAL  PRINCIPLES  OP  BEAUTY,  as  developed  in  the 

Human  Figure,    fit. 

THE  ORTHOGRAPHIC  BEAUTY  OF  THE  PARTHENON  OF 

ATHENS  REFERRtU)  TO  A  LAW  OF  NATURE.    B#. 

THE     HARMONIC    LAW    OF    NATURE    AS    APPLIED    TO 

ARCHlTECrURAL  DESIGN.    ii.Hd, 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  BEAUTY  AS  DEVELOPED  IN  NATURE  AND 

APPLIED  IN  ART.    ICs,  6J,         

WILLLAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  Loadci. 
<J.  Rly.— iVc.  236,  F 
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LOVELL  BEEVE  &  CO/s  NEW  WOBKS. 

MAN'S  AGE  m  THE   WORLD,     By  an  Essex  Rectob. 

8ro,  S$.  6d, 


*  Another  frMepoken  book  bj  a  clorgTmiOL 

Will  nuke  retders  thiakZ—Atkenctuvi, 

*  Bold  and  Ingenkms.'— &tf  tirday  Review, 

'One  of  the  most  noticeable  eeiays  that  we  re- 
member to  hare  met  with  since  the  **PluraUty  of 
Workls.'"~ViAn  BmU. 

*Showa  a  laroeneai  of  thongbt  and  Ifberalttj  of 
•tnttment  which  ought  to  meet  wiih  considera- 


'Conducted  wlih  great  temper.  abUitj,  and  faik* 
vnm,* — London  Jieview. 

*Deaw  I  eihtch  credit  for  hhcandoor  and  honertj 
ofggirlL'—Dailjf  Kaa, 

We  are  not  aony  to  aee  audi  books  as  this  isne 
Toath  w 
cnss  the  question.. . ..It  is  of  the  higbrst  tmporW 


tsornr 
i.    AU 


fkxnn  the  press.    Ail  cmr  educated  roath  w«U  i 


ance  that  they  should  be  guided  in  so  doin«  by  the 
q>lrit  of  csadoor  and  rererence/ — y'omcoi^iirwiisL 

THE  BEWICK  COLLECTOR.    A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 

an  Unique  Collection  of  the  Works  of  Thomas  and  John  Bewick,  of  Newcastle-npoii-TvDe. 
By  the  Htx,  Thomas  Hooo,  M.A.,  F^.A.,  the  Possessor  of  the  CoUection.  Demy  8to; 
with  a  limited  number,  not  exceeding  a  hundred,  in  imperial  8fo.        [/ii  preparaikm, 

HOB^  FEBALES ;  or.  Studies  in  the  Archseology  of  tiie 

Northern  Notions.  By  the  lute  Jobs  M.  Kehble,  H.A.  Edited  by  Dr.  K.  G.  LaTSIV, 
F.R.S.,  and  A.  W.  Fbahkb,  M.A.    Royal  4to.  34  Platci,  many  coloond,  31.  3*. 

MANUAL  OP  BRITISH  ABCttEOLOGY.     By  Chablbb 

BoDTELL,  U.A.    20  Oolonred  Plates,  10*.  6d. 

SUBVEY  OP  THE  EABLY  GEOGBAPHY  OP  WESTEKN 

EUROPE,  as  connected  with  the  First  Inhabitants  of  Britain,  their  Origin,  Language, 
Beligioos  Rites,  and  Edifices.    By  Henrt  Lawes  Long,  Esq.    8to,  65. 

STANDARD  TRAVELS:— 

PIM'S  GATE  OF  THE  PACIFIC.     18s. 
SMYTHS  RUSSIA.    2  vols.    265. 


THOMSON'S  THIBET.    15». 


WALLACE'S  AMAZON  k   RIO   NEGRO. 

18f. 
GARDINER'S  BRAZIL.    2nd  Edition.   12s. 


MANUAL  OP  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  Qualitative  and 

QUANTTTATIVE :  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Dr.  Hejtry  M.  Noad,  F.R.S.  Crown 
8to,  pp.  663, 109  Wood  EogrsTings,  16».  Or  separately.  Part  I.,  Qualitative,  6«.; 
Part  II.,  QUANTITATIYE,  10«.  6cf. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE ;  or,  the  Emission  of  Light  by  Mine- 
rals, Plants,  and  Animals.  By  Dr.  T.  L.  Phitsox,  F.CS.  30  Wood  Engravings  and 
Coloured  Frontispiece,  5s. 

NATURAL  mSTOBY. 
ILLUSTBATED  HANDBOOK  op  the  BBITISH  FLOBA; 

a  Description  (with  a  Wood  Engraving,  indodiiig  dissections,  of  each  Species)  of  iha 
Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  indigenous  to,  or  naturalised  in,  the  British  Isles.  By 
George  Benthav,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Linnean  Society.  Demy  8to,  2  vok, 
1295  Wood  Engraringi,  3/.  10s. 

NEW  SERIES  OP  BRITISH  NATURAL  HISTORY  FOB 

BEGINNERS,  in  Crown  Octaro  Volumes,  with  16  Colonred  Plates  and  numerous  Woorf 
Engravings,  10s.  6</.  each.  The  followbg  are  in  the  press,  and  will  appear  in  quick 
succession. 

BRITISH  BEETLES.    By  E.  C,  Rye. 

BRITISH  SPIDERS.    By  Miss  Stavelev. 


BRITISH  BEES.    By  W.  E.  Shuckard. 


BRITISH  MOTHS  AND  BUTTERFLIES. 

By  H.  T.  Stainton. 
BRITISH  FERNS,    By  Mi^  Plues. 


BRITISH  SEAWEEDS.    By  S.  V.  Gray. 
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JAMES  NISBET  &  Co.  are  preparing  for 
Publication  :— 

SERMONS.    By  the  Lord  Bishop  op  Ripon.    8vo. 

TEN  YEARS  IN  SOUTH-CENTRAL  POLYNESIA:  being 

Reminiscenoes  of  a  Personal  Mission  to  the  Fiiendly  Islands  and  their  Dependencies.     By 
the  Bev.  Thomas  West. 

THE  SHEPHERD  AND  HIS  FLOCK :  or,  the  Keeper  of 

Israel  and  the  Sheep  of  his  Pasture.    "Bj  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D.     Post  8to. 

ECLECTIC  NOTES;  or.  Notes  of  Discussions  on  Religious 

Topics  at  the^Meetings  of  the  Eclectic  Society  of  London  during  the  years  1798-1814. 
Edited  by  John  Pratt,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta.    8ro. 

THE  LIGHTHOUSE.    A  Book  for  Boys.    By  R.  M.  Ballan- 

TYNE,  Author  of  •  The  Life  Boat/  &c    Crown  8vo. 

BEHOLD    THE    BRIDEGROOM    COMETH.      The    last 

Warning  Cry.    With  the  Reason  for  the  Hope  that  is  in  me.    By  the  Kev.   John 
CUMMING,  D.D.    Crown,  8vo. 

JOHN  HATHERTON.    By  the  Author  of  *Effie's  Friends.' 

Crown  8to, 

THE  WORD.^   WALKS  FROM  EDEN.    The  Bible  Story 

from  the  Creation  to  tbe  death  of  Abraham  fimiiliarly  (xplamed  and  ilhistrated.    hy  the 
Author  of '  The  Wide  Wide  World,' '  The  Golden  Ladder,'  &c.  &c    Ctown  8ro. 

THE  BANISHED  COUNT ;  or,  the  Life  of  Nicholas  Louis 

Zinzendorf.    From  the  French  of  M.  Felix  BoTet.    Bjr  the  Rev.  John  Gill.    Post  8vo. 

LYRA  CONSOLATIONIS.    Crown  8to. 

FAITH    AND    VICTORY.     A  Story  of  the  Progress  of 

Christianity  in  Bengal.    By.  the  late  Mrs.  Mullens,  of  the  London  Mission  in  Calcutta. 
Crown  8vo. 

SKETCHES  rOF    GENERAL    HISTORY.     By    the    late 

Jakxs  DODOLAg,  Esq.,  of  Careis.    8vo. 

DAYS    AND   NIGHTS   IN    THE    EAST.      By   Hoeatius 

BONAR,  D.D.    Crown  8vo. 

THE    SEPTJLCHREilN    THE    GARDEN.     By  the  Rev. 

W.  Landels,    Crown  8vo. 

JESUS  TEMPTED.    By  the  late  Adolphe  Moxod.    Crown 

8vo. 

THE  VOICE   OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  IN  SONG :  Hymns 

and  Hymn  Writers  in  Different  Lands  and  Ages.     By  the  Author  of  *  Chronides  of  the 
Schonberg-Cotta  Family.'     A  new  Edition.     Crown  8vo. 


LONDON  :  JAMES  NISBET  AND  CO.,  21,  BERNERS  STREET,  W. 
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Recent  PoMicationSt 


BOOKS. 

Just  pablisbed,  1  toL,  demy  Sro.  price  lOt^ 

BRITAIN  and  her  COLONIES. 
By  J.  B.  HoBUomr,  M.A..  UJ>»  K  C.T, 
Bfamber  of  tbe  CoDvocatlon  of  the  UDlvrnltj  of 
Toronto,  Canadian  QmiinlMloDer  and  Juror  at  tba 
loiemaUonal  £zbll»Uloii.  18C2.  Ao. 

Jut  publbhed.  8vo^  wtth  Map*.  llhMlratloDi^  and 
Stattstlcal  Tablea,  price  16«^ 

BUENOS  AYRE8  AND  AR- 

QENTINR  QLEAN1K08;  with  I';xtnict8  ffom  a 
DUry  of  Salado  ExploraUon.  li)«2  and  18<S.    By 
TnovAS    J.    HuTCHficaov.    F.K.OJS.,    Ac    &c; 
H3.M.  Oooaal  ft>r  Bo«rlo;  Antbor  of  'Nlgrr-  < 
Tabadda  •  Bf DuS    Exploralion.*    '  ImpreaaioMS    of  j 
Waatem  A(Hca.'«Tea  YeaxB' WandertogcaoKJOgrt  • 
the  Etbiopiana,'  Itc. 

•A  book  crammed  with  antbnitlc  knowledge  of  | 

all  tbe  important  Uct»  connected  with  ibc  Arnn-  i 

tine  BepnbUo,  tnterqyened  with  lively  deacrtptkoa  I 

of  tbe  aspect  of  tbe  oountxy,  and  tbe  maonen  of  I 
Iti  faibaUtanta.'— /Xrily  J\r«M. 

Seoood  Editk>n.«bost  8vo^  wttb  a  Geological  Map  of 
Gieat  Britain,  printed  In  Colours,  St.. 

THE  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY 

AND  OCOGBAPHT  W  GREAT  BRITAIN: 
6lz  Ijectures  deUvered  In  tbe  Royal  School  of 
Mlnet.  By  A.  a  RAMSAY,  F.R.8,1Uoaa  Director 
of  tbe  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain. 

«Tbe  Tolome  wblcb  Profeasor  Ramaay  baa  pre- 
aented  to  tbe  pnbttc  b  Uinatrated  l^  a  mall  bat 
ezqnisitely  coloured  Geotoglcal  Map  ofGreat  Britain, 
and  is  soi  ap  in  a  manner  bifbly  creditable.  Alto- 
■etber.  it  la  an  admirable  llule  work,  and  we 
brartily  commend  it  to  our  readers*  attention-'— 
J^itkw  Science  Jieviao, 

Second  Edition,  reyiaed  and  enlarged,  witb  Map  of 
tbe  British  Goal-flelda,  post  8va,  price  lot« 

THE     COAL-FIELDS     OP 

GREAT  BRITAIN:  their  History.  Stroctnre.  and 
Besourcea;  with  Notices  of  Coal-fields  hi  other 
parU  of  tbe  World.  By  Edward  Hijlu  B.A..  of 
tbe  Geological  Survey  ofGreat  Britain.  I>.G.S. 

« Mr.  Hull's  treattee  la  an  admirable  one.'-^ifom- 
ing  Po$L 

•Tbe  author  eonld  not  have  more  usenilly  «n« 

^oyed  bis  talents,  and  the  unrivalled  reMmrces  at 
s  command,  than  in  taking  stock  on  these  great 
deposits  of  mineral  wealth.'— ^^psctator. 

Second  Edition.  tliorou|hly  revised  and  corrected, 
poet  8va,  with  Two  OoVoured  Maps,  price  16«« 

NEW  ZEALAND,  THE  BRI- 

TAIN  OF  THE  SOUTtt  With  an  Appendix  on 
the  Native  War  in  New  Zealand,  and  our  Future 
Native  Policy.    By  Ghas.  HuBsiaouaK. 

Second  EdiUon.  poet  Svo..  with  Two  Coloured 
Mapa.  price  12s., 

QUEENSLAND  (AUSTRA- 

UX),  the  FUTURE  O0TTON-FIEI.D  of  GREAT 
BRITAIN  and  a  highly  eligible  Yield  for  Emlgra- 
tioa ;  with  a  Disquisition  on  the  Origin.  Manner^ 
and  Ciutoms  of  tbe  Aborigines.  By  John  DtJK- 
MOBE  Lako,  D.D ,  AM. 


MAPS. 

Bamlti  of  tilt  Genml 

Just  published,  folded,  or  to  sheet.  3«.gd.  3  i 
in  case.  gs.  cA. 

STANFORD'S   GUIDE    MAP 

TO  THE   C0!«8TITUENCiIS   OF    EKOLAKD 
AND   WALI-ia  IRELAND  AND  SOOTULMD; 

Showing  ataRhince.  by  Party  Colovrsi    "         " 
tbe  pKCVAtLtxu  i^Kiifca  of  all  tbe  C 


liamentary  Bimingha.  Otoqoe  Porta,  and  Univcr^ 
siaea;  the  Number  of  Membpre  lor  tmAi  the 
nsme  and  Party  of  every  OandMnhib  •»*  «C  OMk 
Member  of  PtflfauncntcboeenMthiaElecdea;  «te 
Numbers  Polled  for  Cuntrated  Se«u;  the  KmsbM* 
of  Registered  Electors;  aud  the  PopolatioB  ae> 
oordbig  to  tbe  toieat  returns. 
Third  Edition,  with  Correctteae  and  A4ffltien^ 

GEOLOGICAL   MAP    OP 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  Br  Asaaxw  C 
Ramsat.  F.R.a  and  Q.a,  Local  director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Brttain.  ami  rratoanT 
of  Geology  at  the  Royal  School  oC  MIdm.  This 
Map  ahows  aU  the  Railways  Boeda.  te«  oBdl  wtaB 
mounted  to  Oue,  folda  toto  a  wttfeiheot  pocket 
aia^  maktog  an  excellent  TraveUliic  Mapw  9m, 
36lnche8by42;  ecale.13  mUcs  to  1  tnc^  Pi1». 
in  sheet.  »#.;  mounted  initam,  aBa.;<m  rata; 
varnished.  Sit.  [iTear^md^ 

On  IS  Sheehv  eoU  separately,  ate  of  each  l»  to^es 
by  14. 

STANFORD'S  LARGE  RAIL- 
WAY MAP  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WAXES^wtt 
the  Sanctioned  Ltoes_prtoled  to  Colosir;  alee  the 
8Ution%  High  roads,  Towns,  and  VIIIa0e&  Scaler 
ft  miles  to  an  inch.  Siae  of  the  ooaplete  Maf^ 
6  feet  by  T.  QPlnRpariBfu 

Scale,  1  inch  to  a  mile.    Prfoe^  to  afaeet,  is.  sdL; 
Mounted,  to  Case.  4s.  6it« 

NEW  LONDON  RAILWAYa 

Stanford'a  New  Map  of  Railways  and  Mieoellaikeoas 
Improvements  Sanctkmed  to  18*5;  also  the  Rail- 
ways  in  OperaOoo.  and  those  SanctioDed  beim 
IMS.  withto  London  and  Ten  Miles  rmmd ;  acooK- 
pani^  by  a  List  of  the  Plans»  numbered  to  oatTe-> 
Kp«ind  with  the  Mapb  and  with  the  Private  Bffl 
OffloeLlat. 
Scale.  8  miles  to  ah  todL*  Sbe^  38  inchea  by  3L 

STANFORD'S  NEW  MAP 

OF  IRELAND,  in  OounUes  and  Banxrfe^  on  the 
baals  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  and  tbe  Ceaan^  and 
adapted  to  the  Tartooa  branches  of  CiTf  1  and  Reli- 
gious AdmioistraUon.  with  tbe  Towna  tUsUngniriMd 
according  to  their  population,  and  the  RaOway^ 
SUtiona,  Roada,  CatuOa.  Parks.  Antiquities,  and 
other  features  of  toterest.  Price,  Ooloaxed  aod 
Mounted,  to  Osae.  10*.  <d;  on  Roller,  Varnished. 
ISs. 

Second  Edition.    Size,  S6  hicbes  by  33. 

CANADA,    NEW    BRUNS- 

WICI£.  &c  —  Stanford's  Map  of  Canada.  New 
Brunswick.  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  and  Bnftm 
Islands,  extendtog  fh>m  tbe  Gulf  of  St.  Lawmce  to 
Loke  Superior,  Inclartlng  tbe  a<yacent  parts  of  the 
United  SUtes  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  with  the 
Railways,  Roads,  and  Canals.  On  Four  Sheets.  Price 
12s.;  Mounted  on  cloth.  In  Case.  18jl:  on  Ratler; 
Vamlsbed,  2Sf. ;  also  to  Bepacatc  Sheets,  3s.  6d;  in 
Case,  S*.  each.  [JVeorly  reu^ 


LONDON :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W„ 
Agent,  by  Appolniment,  fbr  tbe  Sale  of  tbe  Ordnance  Maps.  Geological  Survey  Maps,  and  Admiralty  Charts. 
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I  On  the  23i'd  Noverrtber  will  he  PutiUhtd^ 

?       THE  BRITISH  ALMANAC  FOR  1866. 

.  Sewfd  in  a  Wrapper,  price  Ig. 

^    THE  COMPANIOiTirirTHE  ALMANAC. 

Sewed  in  a  Wmpper,  price  Si.  M. 
CONTENTS. 

The  Swedish  Caloulating  Maohine  at  the  General  Begiater  Offioe» 

Somerset  House.   By  ftwhcu  j,  H'tBunu. 
Ooean  Telegraphy*  Present  and  Prospective.   By  owgt  Dodd, 
Art  Collections:  Beoent  Additions  and  Present  State.  By  Jnm  nmne. 
Porests  and  Open  Places  around  Iiondon. 
Becent  Observations  and  Besearches  on  the  Physical  Constitution 

3.  of  the  Bun  (concluded).    By  Prqfetmr  E,  W,  BragUjf,  FJtJf. 

Working-Men's  Industrial  Exhibitions.   By  John  jnummer^ 

Architecture  and  Public  Improvements*  1866.   By  Joma  Thome,    Gexoal 

I'feOQBEaB;  Axt  ak»  Public  Momtmbktb;  Pubuc  axd  SAxrrABT  1iii>bovemexi«  ;  Ciiuacun 
ABO  Chapbu;  Bdiloibgb  bub  I^cbuc  Pcbpobeb;  BtrtuMBCB  coBBBcrBD  wfTH  Abt,  bawMcm, 
AXD  Edocatiox;  Stbxbt  AAcmTBcruBs;  BaiOGBa,  Docks,  Ac.    Wttb  Woodcnta; 

^         With  the  other  usual  Articles  on  the  Iiegislation,  Statistics,  ftc.  of  1806. 

i    THE  BRITISH  AJlAJtACft  COMPANION. 

Together,  in  Cloth  Boards,  lettered,  price  4«. 

^  LONDON:  KNIGHT  AND  CO.,  90  FLEET  STREET, 

And  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  m  the  UnUcd  Kingdom, 

WiU  be  pabl!«hed  In  Deoenaber,  doUi,  red  edges,  price  12c 

PARABLE :  or.  Divine  Foes7.  Illustiatious  in  Theology  and  Morals, 
selected  from  the  Grest  EHvloes,  sud  SystenuiticBUy  arranged.    By  R.  A.  BasritAV. 
Tbe  variutu  lllu«tratloiift  are  placed  nuder  appruprlate  beaitlnga;  and  eacb  sabdlvtem  ts  cbronoloffkally 
arranged.    In  addition  to  many  advantages  of  arrangement,  tbe  dlvMons  and  subdiviaions  constitute  out- 
Imet  of  HTwumg  t  eo  ibat.  In  addition  to  several  tboneand  illustiatlon*,  the  work  will  contain  nearly  /ve 
"^  Anndred  homlletfc  skeletons.    Tbe  value  of  sncb  a  volome  to  tbe  Lay  lYeacher  and  tbe  Sunday-school 

Teacber  wlU  be  at  ouoB  apparent^    Qui  also  be  bad  In  12  One  SbilUng  Parts. 

London:  P.  PiTMAN,  20,  Pktcmoater  Row,  E.C. 

Shortly  will  be  pablisbed. 

THE  AUGUSTINE  HYMN-BOOK.    A  Hymnal  for  all  Churohee. 
OompUed  by  Dr.  Datid  Thomas.    This  Hymn-Book  baa  been  oonpUed  upon  the  principle  laid 
down  by  St.  AagiMtlae,  that  a  Hymn  sbonld  be  piaise  addressed  to  God. 

*  A  hymn  must  be  praise— the  praise  of  God— and  this  In  the  form  of  song.'— Juj^nsftiie. 

•  Tliat  bymns  should  be  addmsed  to  God  one  would  not  expect  to  tlna  doubted;  jet  practically  this 
rale  baa  been  laid  aside.'~9Morterf|r  Review,  186S. 

London:  F.  Pitman,  20,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

Second  Editioo,  demy  AUk  ctoth,  price  Ti.  id; 

THE  PSYCHONOMY  of  the  HAND;   or,  the  Hand  an  Index  of 
HenUi  Devetupment,  aooordtng  to  MM.  IXArpentlniy  and  Deabarmlka.    With  Thirty-one  Tracings 
fhNtt  Uvmg  and  utber  llanda.    By  R.  Bkaxish,  F.k&.lcl,  Author  of '  life  of  Star  M.  I.  BnmeL' 
l^Ddon:  F.  Pitmam,  20,  Pfttemoater  Row,  E.C. 

Just  published,  extra  cloth  gil^  gilt  edges,  price  3t.  6d. 

LOVE:  a  Selection  from  the  Best  Poets.    By  T.  Shorter,  Editor  of 
« A  Buok'  of  English  Foetry/  Itc. 

London :  F.  Pitman,  20,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

New  Work  by  the  Rev.  J.  Parker.  D.a— Now  ready,  doth,  prioe  2t. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENINGS  at  CAVENDISH  CHAPEL.  Con- 
tainlng  HlnU  on  the  Meaning  of  a  number  of  Scriptural  Flusages.  It  will  be  useful  to  Teachers. 
Students,  and  Ministers  of  tbe  GospeL  It  contains  numerous  Outlines,  Suggestions,  and  Applications  of 
Divine  Truth  to  Human  Ailairs. 

Loudon:  F.  Pxtxax,  20,  Pfltemoster  Row,  E.C. 
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Messrs.  J.  H.  &  JAS.  PAEKEE'S 

XEW  BOOKS   AND    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

OXFOED;    AITO    377,    STRAND,    liONDOIT. 


DR.  PTTSETS  REFLT  TO  DR.  MAlfHIHa. 

In  8vo.  doth,  price  T<.  8<L,  410  ppi, 

^HE  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  a  Portion  of  CHRIST'S  OXE 

.    HOLY  CATHOLIC  (HUncn.  uA  a  Mww  of  EfiHoriM  VWble  Unify, 
to  the  Author  of  •  Tbt-  Chrbiian  Ye»r;    Bj  E.  li.  PU5>KV,  1).U,  Itegiui 


Caaon  of  Chriat  Cborch,  Oxford. 


\n  Eir«nicf4i.  ia  a  Letter 
ug  Profcadior  of  llKht^vt,  axbI 


DANIEL  THE  PROPHET.     Nine  Lectures  in  the  Dirinity 

School,  Oxford.    By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  PUSEY,  D.D..  B«giiis  Profeisor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  cf  Ctaml 
Church.    8V0.    New  Ediaon.  [,ln  tU  prus. 


OXFORD  LEHT  8ERM0H8,   1865. 
In  deny  Svo,  doth,  pp.  239.  price  7«.64i. 

The  ENDURING  CONFLICT  of 

CHRIST  with  the  SIN  that  U  In  the  WORLD: 
SERMONS  preached  daring  the  fctmn  of  Lent« 

'  1865.  In  Oxford.  Two  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxforrt ; 
Rev.  R,  MUroan,  M.A. ;  Rev.  J.  H.  \Voodf».rd, 
M.A. ;  Rcv.T.  L.  CUughion,  M.A. ;  P.ev.  R.  Ran- 
dall. M.A.;  Rev.  U.  Vf.  Burrow*.  M.A. ;  Rev.  H. 
P.  LIddon.  M.A. :  Rev.  A.  R  Evans.  M  A.:  Rev. 
E.  R  Pusey,  D.D.;  Rev.  J.  Moorbouiie,  M.A.; 
Rev.  W.  J.  Butler.  M.A. ;  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter. 
M.A. ;    Archdeacon    Bi(k»*r8leth ;    Archdeacon 

;  'Wordsworth ;  with  a  i*reiace  by  Samuel,  Lord 
Biabop  of  Oxford. 

Hew  Work  on  the  Ghnroh  CAteddim. 
Now  ready,  crown  Svo.,  cJotb.  5#. 

The  CATECHISTS  MANUAL : 

with  an  Introduction  by  SAMUEL,  Lord  Bl&hop 
of  Oxford. 

DEVOTIONS    BEFORE    and 

AFTER  HOLY  COMMUNION.  In  32mo..  on 
toned  paper,  with  red  Unea»  dotii,  2t. 

Preparatory  Xotiee. — •  This  little  manual,  drawni 
up,  it  Is  boptrd,  lit  the  true  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Xllurgies  and  of  our  own.  is  heartily  commended 
to  thoic  who  desire  and  pray  to  be  taught  by  the 
Church  how  best  to  approach  our  LonL'— /.  JT. 

The    BISHOP    of    BRECHIN^S 

EXPOSITIO.V  of  the  NICENE  CREKD.  New 
Edition.    Crown  Bra  llnthepreu. 

The  DAILY  COMPANION.     A 

Manual  of  MedlUtlonn.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
RIDLEY,  Rector  of  Hambledou.  Fcap. 

^Jnthepi-at, 

SERMONS.      Addressed   to   the 

Congregation  of  St.  Mary.le-Tower,  Ipswich.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  TURNOCK,  M.A.,  Incumbent. 
Fcap.  8vo ,  doth,  U, 


vnth  a  Preflice  bj  the  Lord  Ushop  of 
OXFORD. 

SERMONS  on  SEVERAL  OCCA- 
SIONS. By  the  late  Rer.  HENRY  HtTrCSIS- 
SON  S WIN  NT,  MJL.  Vicar  of  Cuddeadoo.  «Dd 
Prindpal  of  the  'l*heoU>|tical  Collep-.  eon^tiae 
Fellow  of  Magdaloie  College,  Cdmbiidge.  Cruvn 
8V0.,  doth,  6«. 

The  Regini  Profeiior  of  Diyinitj  deet 
tvo.,  dotb,  price  lOi.  ed. 

The    AUTHENTICITY    and 

MFSSIANIC  INTERPRETATION  of  the  PRO- 
PHEClhS  of  ISALAH  V1ND1CAT£1>,  In  a 
Cutuve  of  Sermona  preached  before  the  Uni- 
venJiy  of  Oxford.  By  the  Rev.  R.  PAYNE 
SMIIH,  M.A.,  Sab-Ubrarian  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  Select  Preacher. 

A  PLAIN    COMMENTARY  on 

the  FOUR  HOLY  GOSPELS,  intended 
for  DevoUonal  Reading.     By  the  Rer.  J. 
BURGON,  M.A..  FeUow  of  Oriel  Colkge.  aaa 
Vicar  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin's,  Oxford.  ACbeaper 
Edition,  tive  vola^  doth,  2iJ.  IJteaitf. 

ADDRESSES    to    the    CANDI- 

DATES  for  ORDINATION  on  the  Queetkna  hi 
the  Ordination  Service.  By  SAMUEL,  Lord 
B  shop  of  Oxford,  Chancellor  of  the  Moac  Nobte 
Order  of  the  Garter,  and  Lord  High  Ahnooer  to 
Her  Mi^mty  the  (^ueen.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
STO,  cloth  ec 

HYMNS  on  the  LITANY.     By 

A.  C.    Fcap.  8  vo.,  on  toned  paper,  extra  doth,  3$. 

'  Will  find  a  good  many  readers  amongst  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  "  Christian  Year,"  to  which  they  bear 
a  striking  resembhmce.'—*roJbi  JTuIl,  Jan.  IS,  l^es. 

'  i'his  isiHir  exc«Z2enc«  a  "  present**  book.  The 
author  has  contributed  graceful  verges,  and  the 
publishers  faultless  printing  and  paper,  endosed 
in  elegant  bhiding,  to  make  up  a  most  sniuble 
book  lor  a  Ciiri^tnias  gift'— CAurcA  Review^  Jan. 
14,  I8tf4. 


OXFORD ;  and  377,  STRAND,  LONDON :  J.  H.  and  JAS.  PARKER. 
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MESSRS.  J.  H.  AND  JAS.  PARKER'S 

NEW    BOOKS    AND    ANNOUNCEMENTS  —  conimwc/. 


SERMONS  by  Gilbert  Vyvyan 

HEATHCOTE,  Literate  Priest,  Inctunbent  of 
Uopton-CoDgeford,  diocese  of  Hereford. 

llnthepreu, 

A   SHORT     HISTORY    of    the 

ENGUSH  CHURCH,  from  its  first  Establtsb- 
ment  to  the  End  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  I'eriod. 
Addressed  to  the  Yoong.  Jr'cap.  8vo.,  doth, 
price  3s,  IReady. 

*  This  useAil  and  interesting  little  summarj 

Well  and  vigorously  told,  in  a  manner  very  Intel- 
ligible to  young  people ;  and  yet,  we  think,  without 
any  undue  writing  down  to  their  capacity.  It  is  a 
very  capital  little  book,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
widely  used.'— Literary  Churchman,  May  20, 1865. 

SHORT  READINGS  for  SUN- 
DAY. By  the  Author  of '  The  FootprinU  in  the 
Wildemess.'  With  13  IllustniUons  on  Wood. 
Square  crown  8va,  doth,  lettered,  3«.  6«(. 

« The  prettiest  child's  book  we  have  ever  seen  finom 
Messrs.  Buiier's  press ;  well  printed,  well  bound, 
and  well  illustrated,  but.  above  all,  well  written. 
Suitable  for  the  niurseiy.  or  as  a  presentation  vo- 
lume, that  will  be  read  over  and  over  again,  and  be 
«ar«fally  preserved.'— SooA»eUer. 

ANCIENT  COLLECTS  and  other 

PRAYERS.  Selected  for  DevoUoual  Use  from 
Various  Rituals.  With  an  Appendix  on  the 
CoUects  in  the  Prayer-book.  By  WILLIAM 
BKiaHT.  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Unirerrity  OuUege, 

,  Oxford.  Third  Edition,  enlarged.  Feap.  Svo., 
in  red  and  black,  on  toned  paper,  antique  cloth, 

,   red  edges,  5<. 

THB  LATE  BB7.  T.  lATHBTJBT. 
A  HISTORY  of  the  BOOK  of 

COMMON  PRAYER,  and  other  Authorised 
Books,  tnm  the  Reformation,  and  an  Attempt  to 
ascertain  how  the  Rubrics,  C^ns.  and  Customs 
of  the  Chturch  have  been  uiiderstoud  and  observed 
from  the  same  tUne :  with  an  Accotut  of  the 
SUto  of  Religion  in  England  from  1640  to  1660. 
I  By  the  Rev.  THOMAS  LArHBORY.  M.A., 
Author  of '  A  History  of  the  Convocation,'  '  The 
Noi^jurors,'  lie.  Second  Edition,  with  an  Index. 
8V0.,  lOs.  6d,  doth. 

The  BIRDS  of  ARISTOPHANES. 

With  Short  English  Note^  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
The  Oxford  Pocket  Classics.  Idmo^  sewed.  Is.  6d. 

GODLY    MEDITATIONS  upon 

the  MOST  HOLY  SACRAMENT  of  the  LORD'S 
SUPPER.  By  CliRlSrOPHER  SaTTO.N,  D.D^ 
late  Prebend  uf  WestmUister.        Q/n  the  prtss, 

TheCALENDARofthePRAYER. 

BOOK  ILLUSTRATED.  rComprising  the  first 
portion  of  the  '  Calendar  of  the  Anglican  Chtuch.* 
illustrated,  enlarged,  and  corrected.)  With  up. 
wards  of  Sixty  Engravings  from  Medissval  Worlss 
of  Art.  lytarly  readjf. 


BOXE. 

Early  Chriitiaxi  and  XediaBvaL 

The  EARLY    CHRISTIAN  and 

MEDIEVAL  ANTIQUIT1B8  of  ROME  By 
JOHN  HENRY  PARKER.  F5.A.,  Vloe-Pre*!- 
dent  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical 
Sodety,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  Membre  de  la.  Soci^t6  Fran- 
t^aise  pour  la  Conservation  des  MonumentSi  de  la 
Sodete  Archeologique  de  la  Normandie,  de  la  So- 
d6te  Hlstorique  de  Bordeaux,  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Somerset  Arch»ological  Sudety,  and  other 
Local  Societies.  lUustrated  by  numerous  Wood- 
*cuta.  llntheprat. 

GLOSSAEY   of    AKCHITEC- 

TURE.  Abridged.  New  and  improved  Editioo. 
Fcap.  8vo.  [^yearly  ready. 

AnlNQUniY  into  the  DIFFER- 
ENCE of  STYLE  observable  on  ANCIENT 
GLASS-PAINTING.  espedaUy  in  ENGLAND. 
With  Hints  on  Glass  Painting.  By  the  lata 
CHARLES  WINSTON.  With  CorrccUons  and 
Additions  by  the  Author,  and  a  Series  of  hii 
Letters  describing  Improved  Methods  of  Manu- 
CBCtttring  and  Colouring  Glass  for  Painted  Win- 
dows.   New  Edition.  8vo.   llntheprea, 

OUR   BRITISH  ANCESTORS: 

Who  and  What  were  They?  An  Inquiry  serving 
to  eluddate  the  Traditional  History  of  the  Early 
Britons  by  means  of  recent  Excavations,  Etymo- 
logy, Renmanu  of  Religious  Worship,  Inscrip- 
tions. Cranioiogy,  and  Frafpaentaxy  Collateral 
History.  By  the  Rev.  SAMUEL  LYSONS, 
M-A^  FJSwAn  Rector  of  Rodmarton,  and  Per- 
petual Curate  of  St.  Luke's^  Gloucester.  Post 
»vo.,  12s,  {yearly  ready, 

CHURCHES  of  WEST  CORN- 

WALU  With  Note*  of  Antiquities  of  the 
District.  By  J.  T.  BLIGHT,  Corresponding 
Secretary  for  Cornwall  to  the  Cambrian  Arch«o- 
logical  Association ;  Author  of  '  A  Week  at  the 
Land's  End,'  kc  With  210  lUostrations,  medium 
8vo.,  doth,  Ss, 

DOOMSDAY  BOOK;    or,    The 

Great  Survey  of  England  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, A.D.  1086.  A  literal  translation  of  the 
Part  relating  to  Oxfordshire,  with  Introduction, 
&c  [/n  thepress, 

POETARUM     SCENICORUM 

ORiKCORUM.  jEscliyll.  Sophoclis,  Euripidls.  et 
Aristopbani^  Fat>ula»,  SupersUtea,  et  Perditamm 
Fragmenta.  Kx  ReeogniUone  GUIL.  DIN- 
DOUFii.  Ediiio  Quarta.  In  one  vol.  royal 
8V0,  2U. 

The  OLYNTHIAC   ORATIONS 

of  DEMOSTHENES.  With  Short  English  Notes, 
fbr  the  Use  of  Scbooto  (uniform  with  the  *  Oxford 
Pocket  Classics ').  [/n  the  press* , 
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STANDAED  UBEAEY  EDITIONS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  ME.  MURKAY. 


■DAWLINSON'S  EDITION  OF  HERODOTUS.    Edited  with 

^*'    copknu  Notct  and  Ea>;«.    lUastiatiaos.    4t«U.8to.    48*. 

BAWUNSON'S   HISTORY   OP  THE   MONARCHIES   OF 

THE  ANCIENT  EASTERN  WORLD,    niottntknr,   ToLLaodll.    8to.    l«iL«Mk. 

GBOTE'S  HISTORY  OP  GREECR    From  the  Earliest  Period 

to  the  dote  of  the  Generation  oontemporaiy  with  Alexander  the  Great.    Hsfai.     B  n^. 
8ro.     112ff. 

GHOTE'S  PLATO  AND  OTHER  COMPANIONB  OF 

SOKKATIilS.    3ToU.8ro.    45s. 

LIDDELUS  HISTORY  OP  ROME.    Prom  the  EarKest  Times 

to  the  EatahUshmcDt  of  th«  Empin.    8  Tdi,  8ro.    28«. 

GIBBON'S  HISTORY  OP  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OP 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Ediled  with  Nolethj  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  Maps.  Brok.ST9.  6Q& 

DYER'S   HISTORY   OP   MODERN   EUROPE.      From   (k 

Takiug  of  Constantinople  to  the  Close  of  the  Crimean  War.    4  rols.  8ro.     60v, 

HALLAM*S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  DURING  the  MIDDLE 

AGES.    3toI(.8t«.    80*. 

HALLAM'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Framth.  Acc«Mioii«riI«iu7VII.totheDMthafOnr|;eU.    3niU.8To.    SOc 

HALLAM'S  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE.     3  Tok. 

8to.    36*. 

MAHON«  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     Prom  the  Peace  of 

Ctncht  to  the  Peace  of  Vemillee,  1713-1783.    7  roll.  8r«.    93*. 

FORSTER'S  HISTORY  of  the  GRAND  REMONSTRANCE, 

1641.    8to.    12(. 

FORSTER'S    ARREST   OF   THE    FIVE    MEMBERS    BT 

CHARLES  I.    Sto.    12<. 

FORSTER'S  LIFE  OF  SIR  JOHN  ELIOT.   2to18.8to.    90». 
ELPHINSTONE'S  HISTORY   OF  INDLi:  The  Hindoo  and 

Mahomedan  Period.    Hap.    8to.    18*. 

MOTLEYS  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  NETHERLANDS; 

with  the  Origin  and  Dcttraction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,    Portraits.     2  vols,  8tow     SOi. 
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STANDAED  UBRAEY  EBTJUOm— continued. 


NICHOLAS'S  HISTOEIC  PEERAGE  OF  ENGLAND;  exUi- 

biting  the  Ongin  aud  Desoeut  of  every  Title  of  Peerage  lince  the  Conquest.     8ro.     30«. 

CAMPBELL'S    LIVES   OP    THE    CHIEF   JUSTICES    OF 

ENGLAND.  From  the  Norman  Cooquett  to  the  Dmth  of  Lord  Tenterdeo.  3  roU.  8to.  42$. 

DR.    WM.    SMITHS  DICTIONARY  OP  THE   BIBLE:. Its 

Antiqaitioi,  Biography,  Geognphy,  and  Natural  History.  Illuittrationi.  3  toKSto.  5/.  5t. 

AIDS  TO  FAITH.    A  Series  of  Essays  by  Various  Writers. 

Edited  by  the  Archbuhop  of  York.    8ro.    9s. 

MILMAN'S   HISTORY    OP   THE   JEWS,  from  the  Earliest 

Period,  oontinued  to  Modem  Tinacs.    3  roU.  8ro.    SBs, 

MILMAN'S  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTL^ITY.    From  the  Birth 

of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Pagaolm  in  the  Roman  Empirtb    3  rols.  8ro.    30f, 

MILMAN'S  HISTORY  OF  LATIN  CHRISTLANTTY.    9  vols. 

8ro.    84*. 

ROBERTSON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

From  the  Apoitdic  Age  to  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  A.l>.  64-1122.     3  toU.  8to.    38*. 

HOOK'S  CHURCH  DICTIONARY.    8to.    16«. 

BLUNrS  LECTURES    ON    THE    RIGHT  USE  OP  THE 

EARLY  FATHEKS.    8to.    15*. 

STANLEY'S   LECTURES   ON    THE   HISTORY    OP   THE 

JEWISH  CHOBCa    2  rob.  8to.    16*.  mh. 

STANLEY'S   LECTURES   ON    THE   HISTORY   OP   THE 

EASTERN  CHURCH.    8ro.    12«. 

STANLEY'S   ST.    PAUL'S   EPISTLES   TO    THE    CORIN- 

THIANS.    With  Note*  and  DimrtaUon*.    8to.    18(. 

SMILES'S  LIVES  OP  BRITISH  ENGINEERS.    Prom  the 

Eoiliett  Period  down  to  the  Death  of  Robert  StepheneMi.  IHoitratioot.  3  toU.  8to.   63*. 

PERCY'S  METALLURGY:  with  a  PuU  Account  of  Fuel,  Pire- 

CUye,  tic.  Copper,  Zinc,  and  Braas.    Illustntioai.    8to.    21*. 

MURRAY'S    BRITISH   CLASSICS.     A  Series  of  Standard 

English  Anihors.  printed  from  the  most  correct  text,  and  edited  with  Notes, 
I.  GOLDSMITH'S  WORKS.    4  rols.  8to.    30<. 
11.  JOUNSON*S  ENGLISH  POETS.    3  toIs.  8to.    22«.  Sd. 
lU.  BYRON'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    6  vols.  8ro.    455. 
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TH E     NEW    NOVELS, 

NOW  READy. 

OSWALD    HASTINGS:    or,  The 

Adventures  of  a  Queen's  Aidenle-Gunp.    By 
Capt.  W.  W.  KKOLLY8,  »3rd  SuiherUnd  Ulgh- 
laoden.    3t. 
«We  oordiallj  recommend  thU  book.    It  Is  a  I 
most  admirable  ooreL'^Jokn  BnU, 

DOCTOB   HAROLD.     By  Mrs.! 

6A800IOXS.     Aalbor   of  *  Ttmptation.'  &o  i 

3v.  .  ! 

ANDREW  RAMSAY  of  ERROL  i 

By  the  Author  of 'John  Arnold.' Sec    3  v.         | 

•  ••  Andrew  Ramsay  "tea  story  quite  interesting 
enough  to  ensure  pemsaL'— iKAausum.  | 

THE    LADY    OF    WINBURNE.  I 

By  Aucs  Koto.  Author  of  *  Eveline.'  Ac    3  v  J 
« Thte  work  Is  much  better  than  either  of  the 
author's  former  stories,  pleasant  as  they  were.    Jf 
Miss  King  can  go  on  Improving  at  the  rate  evi* 
denced  by  the  'Lady  of  Wlnbnme,'  a  day  will  | 
come  when  she  will  not  want  troops  of  readers.*—  ■ 
iLxaminer. 

THE     PEMBERTON     FAMILY,  i 

Edited  by  the  Author  of  'Margaret  and  her 
Bridesmaid^.'  Ac    3  v. 

•  An  admirable  novel,  as  pure  and  noWe  In  motive 
and  moral  as  U  is  interesting  and  affecting.'— i'c«t. 

WILLIAM    BATHURST.     By 

Lewis  Hough.    3.t.  I 

'One  of  the  best,  miiost  Interesting  and  enthral-  ' 
ling  noveU  we  have  leen  this  season.'— ^ttn. 

HrnsT  and  Blackett,  13,  Great  Marl- 
borough Street 


On  the  1st  of  NoTember  will  be  paUiihed, 

ELIJAH  THE  PROPHET,  An 
Epic    Poem.      Br    G.    Wasuixgtos 
Moon,   F.BJS.L.,    Author  of   *The    Dem's 
English/ 
London :  Hatchard  and  Co.,  187,  Pioc»d%. 

SEAECH  FOB  A  PUBLISHER 
The  New  Edition  of  this  fitTonrita  work 
is  now  ready.  It  is  greatly  improred  in  ap- 
pearance, and,  amonj^  oth«-  embeJlishments, 
contains  a  specimen  of  the  Photographic  lUos- 
trationa  used  in  A.  W.  Bennett's  well-known 
works  illustrated  by  Photography.  A  cafpy 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
12  postage  stamps. 
5,  Bishopsgaie  Street  Without,  Angnsi,  1865. 

Tto  Parliamantazy  Befivmen  aadDeflnidsf 
of  tli0  Britiih  Conatitiitioii. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  pp.  342,  price  7$^ 

POLITIA;    or,  An  Analysis  of 
Goremment.    By  Verax. 

D.  R,  Collie  and  Sok, 
19,  South  St.  David  Street,  Ediubargh. 

Single  Copies  sent  post-fi-ee,  on  reodpt  of 
Post-offioe  Order.  10  per  cent.  Diseoont  ts 
Booksellers,  &c  No  Credit.  Carriage  paid 
by  the  Publisheis,  in  executing  orders  hxm 
London,  Dublin,  and  the  Provinces. 


THS  WHS  AHB  0ELEBBITIE8  OF  THl  HXS  OF  QI7EXH  ASWE. 

Now  ready,  in  2  vols,  demy  8vo,  doth,  at  all  Libraries, 

]||£EMOmS   OP    THE  LIFE  AND  WEITINaS  OF   SIE 

RICHARD  STEELE,  Soldier,  Dramatist,  Essayist,  and  Patriot,  with  his 
Correspondence,  and  Notices  of  his  Contemporaries.  With  Portrait  on  Steel.  By  H.  R. 
MONTGOMERr,  Author  of  *  Life  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,*  •Thomas  Moore:  his  Life,  Writiogs,aod 
Contemporaries,'  &c. 

Edinbui-gh :  William  P.  Nimmo.    London :  Simpkin,  Mabsuall,  and  Co. 
Juat  published.    Fcap.  8vo.    5«. 

ANGEL  VISITS  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


*  This  volume  consists  of  real  poetry,  and  snrh  as 
only  a  poet  of  studious  and  natuml  culture  could 
have  written.  I'he  tboughts  of  the  writer  arc 
often  profound,  without  the  least  affectation  of 
obscurity  or  mystery ;  the  play  of  faucy  and  ima- 
gination is  always  in  good  taste,  while  the  feeling 
evinced  is  generally  refined  and  truthful,  and,  in 
not  a  few  Instances,  exquisitely  touching.'— ifritu/i 
Quarterly  Review. 

'The  author  of  "  Angel  VWts "  writes  In  a  rea- 
soning and  convindug  manner,  and  with  great 
ctanmand  over   rhythm    and   poetic  expression. 


Many  of  the  minor  poems  which  fill  op  the  ^ 
are  of  a  decidedly  h^h  class.'— /ZlififnKed  Timns. 

'  This  volume  of  poems  Is  the  productkn  of  s 
highly  poetical  mJuC  vid  contains  many  besntifid 
thoughts,  expresBed  with  great  fodllty  of  venillcap 
Uun.  The  Author  will  have  the  aatisTactloa  of 
contributing  to  deepen  in  those  who  read  his  vcno 
an  earnest  love  of  nature,  of  producing  a  reweottl 
attitnde  before  its  mysterieSk  sod  promoting  • 
humble  spirit  in  dealing  with  the  problems  wbkh 
our  own  life,  and  hopes,  and  being,  must  sngg»t  to 
every  thoughtful  mind.'— JS^amj^elieai  Magazim. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDEE,  &  CO.,  65,  CORNHILL. 
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NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


THE^LAOEMAKEBS:   STORIES  OF  IRISH  CHARACTER, 


With  Somo  Acoonnt  of  the  Effort  to  establish  LaoemokiDg  in  Ireland. 
Grown  8to.    7«.  6c2.  cloth. 
'  The  tales  are  good,  cleverly  written,  and  true  to  nature.' —(rio&f. 


Bj  Mrs.  MEBEn>lTH. 


HBa  ELUS  ON  SOCIAL  EQUAUTT. 

SHARE    AND    SHARE  ALIKE,  or,  The    Grand  Principle. 

By  Mrs.  ELLIS,  Author  of  •  Thd  Women  of  England.'    Cloth  elegant.    2s. 
*  Eininently  suitable  for  village  libraries  and  for  distribution.*— S'ocial  Science  Review. 

NEW  INDIAN  STORY  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

CHILDHOOD  IN  INDIA:  or,  English  Children  in  the  East. 

A  Narrative  for  the  Young,  founded  on  Fact.    By  the  WU-'E  of  an  OFFICER.    With  Engravings. 
Cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,    i*.  6(i. 

THE  BUTTERFLY'S   GOSPEL,  and  other  Stories.    By 

FREDRIKA  BREMER.    TransUitcd  by  MARGAREl'  UOWITf.    This  day,  in  a  handsome  square 
volume.    Gilt2«.6d.    With  Engraving«>. 

MRS.  WEBB'S  NEW  STORY. 

BENAIAH:    A    Tale    of  the    Captivity.    By  Mrs.  Webb, 

Author  of  *  Naomi,'  he.    Just  ready,  price  Zi.  6d,  eleganuy  bomid  in  doth. 

THE   BEinSH    QUAETEELY   EEVIEW.     No.  T.xxxiv 

Price  6».,  for  October,  contains : — 
1.  Matthew  Arnold  as  Pbet  and  Essayist    2.  Frost  and  Fire.    3.  Palgrave's  Arabia.    4.  Foss's  Judges 
of  England.    5.  Mrs.  Browning.    6.  State  Policy  in  Europe,  In  1865.    7.  Lecky's  History  of  Rationalism. 
8.  The  United  States  since  the  War,  by  the  Editor.    9.  Epilogue  on  Affairs  and  Books,  j 


London :  JACKSON,  WALFORD,  &  HODDER,  Paternoster  Kow. 


Works  printed  at  Calcutta,  and  pnblislied 
under  tlie  Banetion  of  the  Goremment 
of  India. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  CAL- 
CUTTA GAZETTES,  edited  by  W.  S. 
Setom-Karr,  C^.,  Judge  of  the  High  Court 
of  Judicature  and  President  of  the  Recoi-d 
Commission. 

Vol.  I.  1784-1788,  with  Map,  piice  7f.  W. 
•VoL  II.  1789-1797,  price  IOj. 

TKEATIES,  ENGAGE- 
MENTS, and  SUNNUDS  relating  to  INDIA 
and  NEIGHBOURING  COUNTKIES.  Vols. 
I.  to  VI.  price  10«.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Bengal,  Burmah,  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  price  10«. 

VoL  II.  The  N.W.  Provinces,  Oudh,Ni  pal, 
the  Punjab,  and  States  on  the  Punjab  Frontier, 
price  10s. 

Vol.  III.  The  Peibhwa,  Nagpore,  and  Bun- 
delcund,  price  10s. 

Vol.  IV.  Rajpootana,  Central  India,  and 
Malwa,  price  10s. 

Vol.  V.  Hyderabad,  Mysore,  Coorg,  the 
Madras  Pi-esidency,  and  Ceylon,  price  10s. 

Vol.  VI.  The  States  within  the  Bombciy 
Presidency,  price  10s. 

London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co., 
Paternoster  Row. 


Now  imly,  8ro,  cloth,  IDs., 

THE  ORACLES  OF  GOD :  An 
Attempt  at  a  Re-interpretation.  Part  I. 
The  Revealed  Cosmos.  By  Henry  F.  A. 
Pratt,  M.D. 

John  Churchill  and  Sons, 
New  Burlington  Street. 

Now  \  Ready,    Third    Edition,    considerably 
enlarged,  with  Chromo-lithogrnphs,  pictur- 
^esque  Maps,  and  Wood  Engravings,  post 
^  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

WINTER   IN    THE  [SOUTH 

*  f  of  EUROPE  ;  or,  Mentone,  the  Riviem, 
Corsica,  Sicily,  and  Biarritz,  as  Winter  Cli- 
mates.   By  J.  Heicby  Bennet,  M.D. 

John  Chihiciiill  and  Sons, 
New  BuriingtoQ  Street. 

Nearly  ready,  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  24s. 

DR.  D.  F.  STRAUSS'  NEW 
•LIFE  OF  JESUS.'  The  Authorised 
English  Translation.  Price  to  Subscribers 
before  Publication  One  Guinea j  post-free. 

A  Prospectus  of  the  Worlc  may  be  had  on 
application.  Subscribers*  names  should  be 
sent  to  the  Publishei-s  immediately. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14,  Henrietta 
Stieet,  Covent  Garden,  London.  20,  South 
Fi^eiick  Sti^eet,  Edinburgh. 
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HATCHARD  AND  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  H.R.H.  THE  MINCESS  OF  WALES. 


BIBLES  AND  PRAYER-BOOKS. 
ALL  PUBUCATIONS  OP  MERIT. 
CHILDREN'S  BOOKS  Jb  PERIODICALS. 


BOOKS  BOUND. 
LIBRARIES  ARRANGED. 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH. 


187,  PIOOADILLT,  W. 


WORKS  by  Norman  Maglbod, 
D.D.,  oue  of*  Her  Majestj*s  Chaplains. 

THE    OLD   LIEUTENANT   AND  HIS 
SON.     10th  Thouniid.    3«.  6d 


THE  EARNEST  STUDENT.  16tli  Thoii- 
nnd.     ?>$,  6d.  ^ 

PARISH     PAPERS.      10th    TbooMnd. 
3s.  6<f. 


THE  COLD  THREAD.  A  S^torr  for  the 
Yoang.  With  Illastrations.  8th  ThonniMi. 
2s.  6(L    Finer  Editioo.    3s.  6<L 

« WEE  DAVIE.'    35th  Tliounnd.    6d. 

REMINISCENCES  OP  A  HIGHLAND 
PARISH.  ITniMepreu. 

Alexakpbr  SnuHAir,  148,  Stnnd. 

WORKS.    B7A,K.H.B, 

THE  RECREATIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY 
PARSON.  Fin>t  Series.  26th  Tfaoannd. 
Sf.6tf. 

THE  GRAVER  THOUGHTS  OF  A 
COUNTRY  PARSON.  32iid  Thooauid. 
3s.  6il. 

IIL 

COUNSEL    AND    COMFORT.      Spoken 
from  A  City  Pulpit.    15th  Thousand.  Ss.  ed. 
Alkzakder  Strahak,  148,  Stnmd. 


D 


EVOTIONAL  BOOKS. 


80th 


THE  PATHWAY  OF  PROMISE. 
Thousand.    1m,  6d. 

n. 

ABLE  TO  SAVE.  An  Encoiuagca»i  to 
Pbticnt  Waiting.  By  tlie  sune  Author. 
20th  Thousand.    2s.  tk/. 

THE  THRONE  OK  GRACE.  By  the 
suae  Author.    8th  Thousaiid.     2s.  6JL 

CHRISTIAN  COMPANIONSHIP  FOR 
RETIRED  HOURS.    5s.  6d. 


PRAYER. 


AIDS    TO   PRAYER.     10th 
ls.6cf. 

THE  SUNDAY  EVENING  BOOK.  Short 
Plipen  for  Familj  Rewliiig.  By  the  Diul3( 
of  WESi'MiJUiER,  Dr.  HAHiLTOjf.  Dr.  Mac- 
duff, and  others.    Is.  GdL 

PERSONAL  PIETY.  A  Help  to  Cbn^ 
tians  to  walk  worthy  of  their  Callii^  7th 
Edition.     Is.  6dL 

Alszanoer  SnUUAK,  148,  Stmid. 

Soiall  4to,  price  3s. 
By  the  Author  of  WnrraiD. 

WATERLOO.  A  Lay  OF  Jubilee 
for  June  18, 1815. 
llM  Doke  erics  proudly.  polnth«  wilb  his  ^tma, 

stmi  • 


•*  You  Me,  Msodonell  stlU  hokk  HwjfamwwL" 
Oamhridge:  Deiohton,  Bell,  nad  Co. 
Bell  and  Daldit. 


ALLNUTT'S    FRUIT    LOZENGES, 

For  CSonyAi,  CbUt,  Bon  Tkroaiff  Hoar§M«u,  So^  pnparod  9oidfffrom 

THE  BLACK  CURRANT. 

These  TioaengN.  tn  which  thesddHyof  theBteckCnrrsntls  enncentratedin  the  higjligst  < 


nt  relief  to  And  aod  Oonsmnptive  persuos^  parUcttlarty  at  ntebt    Pi 
them  Teiy  hsnrllrlal.    A  few,  dlssolfed  In  water,  make  n  pteasant  OooUng  Drink  in 


As  attempts  to  pass  off  other  Mark  currant  loaeDges  as  equally  eflloMloas  are  numerous,  be  < 
ask  for  •aIlnUTTB  FRUIT  LOZBNOBS,'  prepaied  onlyby  the  PlwrieCor,  FREDERICK  ALL- 
NUTT  (l^Aujcorr  U  8ok,  Members  of  the  Society  of  Apothecarts^  LondooX,  U  and  IS,  OMpd  Rov. 


Sold  only  hi  Boxes  at  is.  lid,  each,  and  In  lar|er  BoaMO  (one  eontalnbig  three)  at  Ss.  M.  each,  by 
one  or  more  Pktent  Medicine  Vendors  in  each  town  In  tbe  United  Klngdnm,  Where  also  wmj  be  had, 
prepared  biy  the  abors^ 

AROMATIC  FUMIGATING  Ot  PASTIU  PAPER. 

This  article,  from  the  certainty  of  Its  smouldering  and  Its  great  ftagianee.  Is  fimnd  InTalosble  In  Iht 

T  ttio  roo 


sick  room,  or  on  a  sea  voyage,  in  removing  the  dosenem  of  the  room  or  cabin,  and  In  ovcrogming  mj 
unpleasant  effluvia,  from  whatever  canoe  arislDg.    A  small  piece  allowed  to  smimlilfr  in  itaa  iT'  * 
towards  tbe  clnte  of  tbe  meal  renders  the  apartment  more  agreeable. 

Sold  in  Packets,  6d.  each.    A  packet  forwarded  bee  hy  post  on  reoelpt  of  six  i 
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THE  FURNISHING  OF  BED-ROOMS. 


HEAL  and  SON  have  obferved  for  fome  time  that  it  would'  be  advan- 
tageous to  their  cuflomers  to  fee  a  much  larger  feledlion  of  Bed-room  Furniture 
than  is  ufually  difplayed,  and  that  to  judge  properly  of  the  flyle  and  effedl  of 
the  different  defcriptions  of  Furniture^  it  is  neceflary  that  each  defcription 
Aould  be  placed  in  a  feparate  room.  They  have  therefore  erected  large  and 
additional  Show  Rooms,  by  which  they  are  enabled  not  only  to  extend 
their  flipw  of  Iron,  Brai«,  and  Wood  Bedfleads,  and  Bed-room  Fumiture» 
beyond  what  they  believe  has  ever  been  attempted ;  but  alfo  to  provide  ieveral 
fmall  rooms  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  complete  fuites  of  Bed-room  Furniture 
in  the  different  ftyles. 

Japanned  Deal  Goods  may  be  feen  in  complete  fuites  of  five  or  fix  different 
colours,  fome  of  them  light  and  ornamental,  and  others  of  a  plainer  defcription* 
Suites  of  Stained  Deal  Gothic  Furniture,  Poliflied  Deal,  Oak,  and  Walnut,  are 
alfo  fct  apart  in  feparate  rooms,  fo  that  cuflomers  are  able  to  fee  the  effe^  as 
it  would  appear  in  their  own  rooms,  A  Suite  of  very  fuperior  Gothic  Oak 
Furniture  will  generally  be  kept  in  ftock,  and  from  time  to  time  new  and  feledb 
Furniture  in  various  woods  will  be  added. 

Bed  Furnitures  are  fitted  to  the  Bedfteads  in  large  numbers,  fo  that  a  com- 
plete aifoitment  may  be  seen,  and  the  effedt  of  any  particular  pattern  afcertained 
as  it  would  appear  on  the  Bedflead. 

A  very  large  ftock  of  Bedding  (HEAL  and  SON'S  original  trade)  is 
placed  on  the  BEDSTEADS. 

The  (lock  of  Mahogany  Goods  for  the  better  Bed-rooms,  and  Japanned 
Goods  for  plain  and  Servants'  ufe,  is  very  greatly  increafed.  The  entire 
Stock  is  arranged  in  eight  rooms,  fix  galleries,  each  120  feet  long,  and  two 
large  ground  floors,  the  whole  forming  as  complete  an  aflbrtment  of  Bed-room 
Furniture  as  they  think  can  pofObly  be  defired. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Cabinet  work,  and  they 
have  juil  ere<^ed  large  Workfhops  on  the  premifes  for  this  purpofe,  that  the 
manufacture  may  be  under  their  own  immediate  care. 

Their  Bedding  trade  receives  their  conflant  and  perfonal  attention,  every 
article  being  made  on  the  premifes. 

They  particularly  call  attention  to  their  Patent  Spring  Mattrafs,  the  Sommier 
Elaftique  Portatif.  It  is  portable,  durable,  and  elaftic,  and  lower  in  price  than 
the  old  Spring  Mattrafs. 

HEAL  AND  SON'S 

ILLUBTBATU)  CATALOGUB  OV 

Sent  free  by  PoU. 
196,  197,  198,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 
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MAKERS  TO  THE  QUEEN  AND  FBINCE  OF  WAI«S8L 


FRY'S 


HOMCEOPATHIC 

PEARL 
ICELAND  MOSS 

ROCK 


COCOA 


FRY'S  SOLUBLE  CHOCOLATE. 

rry*!  Choeolata  for  Eating,  in  Stieki,  Dropt,  te.     Fit's  Choodlate 

/.  8.  FRY  and  SONS  are  ike  only  English  House  in  tie 
trade  to  whom  a  PRIZE  MEDAL  was  awarded  ai  the  International 
ExhibUion,  1862.  The  superior  quality  of  their  articles  has  h^n 
attested  by  uniform  pMic  apprciation  DUBiKa  A  cbntuby. 

CLIFTON  DOWN  HOTEL,  Clifton.— Near  the  Suspension  Bridge.— 
This  New  HOTEL  is  NOW  OPEN,  with  COFFEE-ROOM  for  LADIES,  and  every 
Modem  Convenience.     Moderate  Charges,  by  a  fixed  Tariff. 

Clifton  Hotel  Company  (Limited).  CHARLES  LEAL,  Ifanaggr. 


CHUBB'S 

PATENT 

SAFES, 

AND 

PATENT  DETECTOR 

LOCKS. 

GA8H,  PAPXS,  tad  WBITDrG  BOXES. 

lUuttnded  Price  List  graJUi^  and  post-free, 
67,  St  Pl&nl's  GhQrdiyard,  London :  28,  Lord  Street. 
LiTerpool;  l«,  Market  Street,  Maodiester;  and 
Horseley  FleUs.  WolTertuunpUm. 


DINNEFOED'S 

FLUID    MAGNESIA 


THE  Medical  Profession  for 
Thlr^  yean  have  epfwoved  of  tbfs  pixre  so£b> 
tion  of  Magnesia  aa  the  best  remedy  far  Goat  sad 
stomacbic  disorders  of  ererj  kind ;  and  as  a  suU 
aperient  it  is  especially  adapted  for  ladies  sni 
children.    Prepared  auledj  by 

DINNEFORDft  CO.,  Chemists,  ftc^ 

11%  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON; 
And  sold  throoghoQt  the  woiid  by  all  respectable 
Chemists. 

CAUTSoir.— See  that « DInneford  h  Co.*  is  oo  eacft 
bottle  and  r«d  label  over  the  cork. 


AnotherCnreof  Ditetieof  fheLnngs  iWiaiVPH 
of  10  Toan'  itanding  by  ^  ASltAl 

From  Mr.  D.  YsBRSirT,  Coast  Gnard.  Monnt-  l^BSI 
diaries,  Donegal,  July  19, 1865 : '  I  am  happy  Jfln^^Sm 
to  say  that  they  are  all  they  are  represented  ^L^^2£I.^ 
to  be.  1  have  a  child  who  was  affected  In  the 
longs  (for  10  years),  and  they  are  the  only  thing  that  have  done  him  any  good  I  have  tried  all  other 
means  In  vain.^  They  give  Instant  relief  of  asthma,  consumption,  oongfas,  colds,  and  all  disorders  of  the  hstah 
and  longs.    They  have  a  pleasant  taste.    Price  is.  lid.  per  box.   Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors. 


REFRESHING  TOILETTE  REQUISITE. 

OLDRIDGE'S  BALM  OP  COLUMBIA,  established  upwards  of 
forty  years,  is  the  best  and  only  certain  Itemedy  erer  discovered  .for  Preserriiig, 
Strengthening,  B^utifying,  or  Restoiing  the  Hair,  Whiskers,  and  Moustaches,  and  preventiiig 
them  turning  grey. 

Sold  in  bottles  35.  6(/.,  6s.,  and  lis.,  by  C.  and  A.  OLDRHXSE,  22,  Wellington  Sh^^. 
Sti-and,  London,  W.C.,  and  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

For  Children's  and  Ladies*  Hair  it  is  most  efficacious  and  unrivalled. 
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Extension  to  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rngby,  St.  Paul's, 
Westminster,  and  other  Foundation  Schools. 

24,  SUFFOLK  STREET,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON,  S.W. 

(ESTABUSHEO  1825.)    INCORPORATED   BY  ROYAL  CHARTER. 


CAPITAL,  £600,000. 


PRESIDENT. 

HIS  GRACE  CHARLES  THOMAS.  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURT. 

ViCEPRESIDENTS. 

His  Grace  Wiluav,  Lord  ArehUsbop  of  Yokk.     |  ^  His  Graoo  Ricoabd  C,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dmusr. 


JjLVBS  IxnxBsov,  Esq.,  M.D. 
FsANcn  Baklow,  Esq. 
Edwabd  Boixer,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Yisooant  CmAinioRXE.  M.P. 
Sir  BoBEBT   CW4B1JH   Dallas, 

fiftrt. 
Fraxcis  H.  DrcKiKSoir,  Esq. 
Sir  Fbakczs  H.  Dotlb,  BarL 


&c 

"  DIRECTORS.^ 
RoBXBT  Hook,  Esq. 
Abthue  Thovas  Malkin.  Esq. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 

of  Oxrono, 
The  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  Gbobor 

Pkllbw,  D.D.,  Dwin  of  Norwich. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Ix>bd  Chief 

BaBOS  of  the  EXCHEQTJSB. 


Edward  Romtllt.  Esq. 

The   Right   Hon.    Spcskxr    H. 

Walpols,  M.P. 
Thomas  Watbow.  Esq..  M.a 
The  Right  Hon.  James  Stuart 

Wortlkt. 
JoHx  Wrat,  Esq. 
JoHst  CoPLET  Wrat,  Esq. 


TRUSTEES. 

The  Right.  Hon.  Janes  Stuart  Wortlst.  I        Frar.  Ht.  DicKmcnr.  Esq. 
Fkamcib  Barlow.  Esq.  |        Vlsconnt  Crawirrrr.  M  J>. 

AUDITORS.— The  Ber.  OcTAvirs  Oqli,  M.A..  Oofford ;  Professor  Prtxe.  M.A..  Cambridge, 
PHYSICIANS.— Thomas  Watbov.  Esq.,  M.D. ;  Jamsb  Aldkrsov,  Esq.,  M.D. 

CORRESPONDENTS.— Professor  G.  D.  LnRnro.  St.  John's  Oollece,  Cimbridgt% 
Professor  M.  Bdebowb,  Norbam  House,  The  PRrlc,  Orfard, 

SOUCnrORS.— MeBsn  Talrot  and  Tarkrr.  BANKERS.— Messrs.  Drcmmokdw 

SECRETARY.— Charles  McCabe.  Esq. 

Amount  of  Capital  orfglosUy  subscribed.  600»0001.»  on  which  bos  been  ptid  np  .    .  £  30,000 

Amonnt  acoumolated  from  Premiums 820,000 

Annual  Ineome .80.000 

Amount  of  PolioiM  in  ezirtenoe 1.600,000 


The  Advantages  of  this  Society  are  as  followi  .•— 

It  Is  incorporated  by  Rotal  Chartkr. 

Assurances  may  be  efTeoted  on  the  liVM  of  all  per- 
sons who  are.  or  have  been,  on  the  Books  of  a  Uni- 
versity, or  educated  at  any  College.  Hall,  Foundation 
SdMoU  or  other  Institution  for  the  purposes  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Nnc-TsNTHS  of  the  PBorirs  are  appropriated  to 
the  Assured. 

TlM  Society  Is  based  on  a  Utter  principle  tlion 
tbat  of  a  Mutual  Aisurance  Society,  as  the  assured 
are  under  no  UobUity ;  aio)  participate  ni  rearlt 
ALL  THE  pRorrrs. 

A  Division  of  Profits  is  made  every  five  years. 

At  the  Eighth  Quinquennial  DivitUm  <ff  Profits 
in  Jmu,  18W.  the  Additiom  to  FoUdeg  were  at  the 

TABLE  OF 

TOR  A9SUBfK0  £100  UPOIT  A  8IR0LE  UPE,  AT 


rate  qf  If  per  cent,  per  OMmum. 

In  June,  1870,  the  NnsTH  Quikqushkial  Dm- 
sioK  of  PROPm  will  be  made. 

Policies  after  five  years'  standing  receive  Addi- 
tions In  the  event  of  death  before  the  following  Divi- 
sion of  Profits  at  the  rate  of  U  per  cent,  per  annum. 

ShKe  the  establishment  of  the  Society  in  1 825,  the 
amoimt  of  Additions  allotted  to  the  assured  has  exr 
oeeded  754,0002. 

Prom  the  inttituOon  of  this  Society  to  the  present 
time  no  claim  has  been  disputed. 

The  Fee  to  the  Medical  Referee  is  in  each  case 
paid  by  the  Society. 

No  charge  for  PoUcy  Stamps. 

Personal  appearance  at  the  C^QSoe  Is  not  required, 
except  in  parttcnlar  cases. 

FBEMITTMS 

AN  AKirUAL  PREMIUM  DURIKO  VTS  COKTIKnAKCB. 


Fortha         .^        For  the        ._,   I    Forth* 
rhotoUfe.      ^^    whole  Life.    *«^  |whotoLife. 


.^   i     For  the    '|  .„   I     For  the        ._^       For  the      ;  .  ror  uta 

'^«*  I  whole  Life,  it  ^«®-  I  whole  Life.      **^     whole  Life.      ^^-     whole  Life. 


£   «.  rf. 

1  15  9 

1  16  8 

1  17  9 

1  18  8 

1  19  7 

9  0  7 

3  1  6 

9  3  4 

9  3  1 


£  $. 

9  4 

9  4 

2  0 

3  e 

3  7 
9  8 
3  9 
3  10 
3  11 


£  ».  d. 
8  13  0 
3  14  3 
3  16  e 
8  IS  II 
8  18  4 
3  19  9 
8  14 
8  3  II 
8  4  7 


S  6 
S  8 
3  10 
3  13 
3  14 

3  16 
S  18 

4  1 


£ 
4  7 
4  10 
4  14 

4  17 
6  1 
6  6 
6  9 
6  14 

5  18 


£    ».  d. 

6  3  8 

6  7  4 

6  18  4 

6  17  9 

7  3  7 
7  9  10 

7  16  9 

8  4  1 
8  13  1 


Proposals  for  Assurances  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secrrtart.  or  to  John  Wrat,  Em].,  Chairman  of  tho 
Committee.  24,  Sntfolk  Street.  Pall  Mall  East.  London.  S.W.;  flrom  whom  Forms  of  Proposal  and  Pro- 
spectuses may  be  obtained,  or  fh>m  the  Corrbspondents  of  the  Societt  at  Oxpord  or  Cavrridor. 
Commission  allowed  to  Solicitors  and  other  Agents  introducing  Assurances. 

Cbarlu  McCabb.  Secretary. 
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nUTLBBY, '  Warranted.  —  The 

imvt  wled  AmorUunt  of  TABLE  CXJTLKUY 
In  tb«  world,  all  warranted,  to  on  sal«  at  WILLIAM  & 
BURTON'S,  at  prices  that  art  remoMratlTt  ooljr  f 
of  tba  largMieia  of  ttie  aolflt. 


Table 
Knivea 
perdos. 

Pmert 
KnlTea 
pardoa. 

Oinren 
perPkir. 

S|4aeh  ivory  bandlaa.    •    . 

4-tDoli  Una  hrory  haodlea .     . 
4.incii  floaai  African  Ivory) 

handles S 

Ditto,  with  •IlTerfrnikt.    . 

teolM / 

Ntckal  •tectto-allTtr  baa-) 
dlea.anT  pattern  .    .    f 

t.    d. 
IS    0 
JS    0 
19    0 
U    0 

33    0 

40    0 

M    0 

2S    0 
M    0 

•   < 

11    < 

14    0 
It    0 

3f    0 

33    0 
43    0 

It    0 
S4    0 

4    6 
4    6 
3    0 
7    < 

11    • 

13    • 

17    • 

T    • 

21    0 

Boira  AVP  Hour  HAvnuiL 
KnlTca  and  Forin  perdonen. 
Whlto  bona  bandlaa  •    .    . 

Black  bom  rim'd  iboaldara  . 
1)0,  Tcry  itraQg  ilTetad  bdla. 

ff.    d. 

11     0 
31     0 
17    0 
13    0 

8    < 

17    0 
14    0 
•    0 

i.    d 

2  < 
4    • 

4    0 

3  0 

Tbe  lAnwt  Stock  fn  eslstenco  of  PLATED  PESSFJIT 
KNIVES  and  FORKS,  In  Caaea  and  otberwtit,  and  of  tbt 
new  Plated  Flab  Gtrvers. 


CLOCKS,     OANDSLABBA, 

^^    BEONZESk  and  LAMPa 

WILUAM  a  BURTON  teTllai  impaction  of  hia 
6tockoftbeae,diipla7edlntwobaie8bow<4oooia.  Eacb 
article  1«  of  goarantccd  qoaUtj,  and  aome  are  ol^lecta  of 
fMire  Verto,  tbe  proiloctlona  of  tbe  flrat  immnfactorera 
oi'f  Ftfb^  IhMB  woom  WUUaa  S,  Bwton  Imporu  tliem 
direct 

QodkM,  tnm    .    •    •    •  7t.  id  to  4SI. 

Ondelabra.  ftom  .    .    .  13t.6d  to  1 4^.1  C«.  par  pair. 

Brenaei^  ttxm  .    .    .    .  18*.  to  161. 16c 

Lamptf,  moderateu;  ftom  6f.  to  M. 

FnreCoUaOU      •    .    .  4c  3d  per  gallon. 

FENDERS,  STOVES,  FUtE- 

IRONS,  and  CHIMNET-PIBCES.-Ba3reri  of  tbe 


•bore  are  rMoeatfd  before  ftnalhr  deddiiM.  to  tIsU 
WIUUAM  S.  BURTON'S  SHOW-ROOMS.  Ther  ron- 
tain  rocb  an  as«)rtraent  of  FENDKRS.  S^rOVES, 
KANOGS.  CHIMNEY. PIBCfiS»  FlRE.lRONa  and 
OKNEltAL  lUONMONQFJtY  aa  cannot  be  appitiadied 
eliewhere  eltber  fbr  Tart**!  j.  nordtj.  beaoty  of  derign,  or 
•exqnitlteneaa  of  workmanablp.  Bright  atom,  with 
•onnoln  omamenta,  32.  8«.  to  33L  lOt.;  bromed  fendera, 
with  sundartla.  7c  to  61.  I2«. ;  steel  feiiderc  3<.  3«.  to  llt^ 
•ditKs  with  rkb  orniola  ornamenta,  tnm  3lw  3c  to  isl.; 
chlmR(7-piecet,  from  11.  <u.  to  looL ;  flre-ircmc  trcm  .lc  3d 
th(>  iK  to  41.  4c  The  BURTON  and  aU  other  PATENT 
-Sl^OVES,  with  radiating  beatth-plotcc 


FURNrruRK.— Wiluam  a  bohtons 

on  SHOW  of  IRON  and  BRASS  BKDSTEA 
0U1LI>REN*8  core,  ctanda  iiffiriTmn«d  eitlMV  «» 
or  moderateneai  of  prkec  Ho  «l»o  rafipllM  1 
manufactured  on  tbe  pnmi»c^  and  Bed  lUi^ 
goaranteed  qnalfty. 

Patent  Iron  Bedateadc  flUcd  wUl»  doTe««n  J»l 
pateot  aacklnf.  than  12c  each.  OmmmKOtMl  I 
Braaa  Bedeteadb  in  great  Tartetj.  ftvm  IIL  4«.  to  2a 

Oomplete  aoltea  of  Bed-toam  F>BrDftiu«  in  ■» 


t  vwrtety. 


,  , >d  japantaril.  dgal.  alwrnya  o 

llMae  are  nade  bT  WILllAW    S.    BUBTOX. 
manofactory,  84,  Mewnan  Street,    «nd    every  m 
ftnaranteed    China  ToiM  Wan  lo 
tbeaetofflTapieeei. 


vpHE  PERFECT  SX7SSTIT1 

for  8ILVE&~Tbe  real  KICKn.  SI  I- VKB 
dnced  mora  than  thirty  years  afro  by  WILLI 
BURTON,  wbra  plated  by  tbo  pnteot  piocejw  of  J 
Klklngton  and  Oo.,  la  tryond  all  cuoipertea  Um  ve 
artfele  next  to  8lerlfi«  Mhrer  thai  can  be  cnple 
•odi.  either  vaefhlly  or  omamentalijr.  as  tiar  no  F 
tait  can  It  be  dIatlngnWMd  fhioi  rrml  •4l«er. 

A  email  uaefbl  aei  goaranteed  wf  flcst  qnelUj  te 
and  durabUlty,  aa  fbllowa»— 


Flddlo 

K 
Thread  «r 
l^auern.       i 

or  Old 

Dead 

SOTer 

Paiteni. 

riattam. 

|T1. 

£  »,  d. 

£  ^    dJ 

«    A    d.''£  J 

13TableForks.    . 

1  IS    « 

a    4    n  3  1 

llTriileSpoona    . 

1  13    « 

S     4     »  9  i 

13l>MaertForka    . 

1    4    0 

1    IS     0f  i  I. 

14    0 

1    IS     A   J   U 

1    s    o'  1   J 

ISTeai^mHi.     . 
glltESIS,} 

1«    f 

10    0 

13    0 

JS     0       iJ 

SSaoceLadlea     . 

0  d 

•     i          9 

1  Gravy  Spoon      . 

•    6 

lO     «        11 

SSait  SnooH^    > 
gUtbowla  .f 

3    4 

4     9         4 

gUtbo3i.J 

1    • 

S     J       3 

iFtetrSoRar'ninffa 

9    «l 

3    J 

3     •!         4 

iPnlrFlahCkrrer^ 

14    0 

1  19    C 

10     A       14 

1  Botter  Knife     . 

9    6 

ft     <        4 

1  Soop  I^adle  .    . 

10    0 

IS    6 

19     «       17 

iSogarSifter.    . 

3    3 

4     • 

4  2     . 

Total.    •    « 

t  19    9|l9    9    Oris     •    ^14  n    1 

Any  article  to  be  bad  aingly  at  tbe  name  prfcm.  Aa 
oak  cheat  to  contain  tbe  abova,  and  a  relntlvo  nnmberel 
knlvec  Ac,  21.  Iftc  Tea  and  Coffee  Snta.  Dieb  Oiwn 
and  Comer  Diabee.  Cniet  and  iJqneor  Framea.  Ac.  d 
proportionata  prkei.  .All  klnda  of  ro-pUCIng  done  ^  t&e 
patent  proceac  

^»     URNS,     of     LONDON 

MAKE  QNT^Y.— The  tameat  Aaaortacat  of  I^ndoo- 
made  TEA  URNS  hi  the  world  (tnctoding  all  the  rcceet 
noveltiea.  many  of  wblch  are  itdatered)  la  on  SALE  at 
WXLLUM  &  BURTON'S^  from  30c  to  6L 


TEA 

^     %M  Atrt 


'  -'    WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER 

ByAppointmont  to  E.B.E.  THE  FBIVCB  OF  WALKS, 

Bendc  a  OATAXOOVH  gmtls  and  post  pold.  It  containa  npwarda  of  600  lUnstmtloofl  of  bis  IDimtfed  Sinck  o( 
Slerlhig  Silver  and  haectro  PUte.  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britnnnla  MeUl  Good«.  I>l»h  Cbvera.  Ifot-tr«t<Y  U^,faes.  »o»v^ 
r^ndern.  Marble  Chininejrpiwwn,  Kitchen  lUngns  Lamp*.  Ganliers.  Tea  Trays,  Ums  and  KHtle«.  Clockc  TaWeCutVrf, 
iJaihtt,  ToUet  Wave,  Xurntiy,  iron  aiid  IJra^  Bedst-^nU.  B»ddln«.  B-nlrwun  (Itiblnel  Ftimlmre^  Stc,  wlib  LbUof  Pdx^ 
aud  PLANS  of  Uie  TWIINTY  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  at 

d9  OXFORD  STREET.  W.;  1,  la,  2.  8,  dc  4,  HBWMAN  STREET; 
4^  5,  &  6,  PEBBY'S  PLACE;  Si  1  NEWMAN  YARD,  IiOKDON. 

ESTABLISHED  1320. 
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